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ONSUMERS*  GUIDE 


Virsinia  orsanizes  For  better  health 


It^s  time  to  get  to  work  now  in  earnest  on  the  meals  that  will  make  Ameri- 
cans stronger.     This  is  the  way  leaders  in  one  State  are  forging  ahead 


MRS.  JIM  WILLIAMS  was  busy  mattress 
making  one  day  last  spring.  The  school 
gym  where  she  was  at  work  was  filled  with 
farm  women,  their  men,  and  their  children, 
all  of  them  busily  sewing  up  cotton  ticking 
and  filling  it  with  great  folds  of  cotton. 
Under  direction  of  the  county  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agent,  each  family  was  making 
for  itself  a  mattress  with  the  surplus  ma- 
terials furnished  low-income  farm  families 
by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Presently,  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
asked  everybody  to  pause  for  a  moment  while 
she  talked  with  them  about  something  else. 
There  was  a  hush,  and  then  as  all  the  faces 
turned  toward  her  the  Agent  began. 

It  was  about  food.  What  were  their  fam- 
ilies eating  these  days?  Did  they  like  the 
meals  they  got?  How  many  of  them  got 
sick?  How  many  of  them  were  under- 
weight? Did  they  know  how  every  mouth- 
ful of  food  they  ate  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  all  of  that?  Did  they  know  how  to 
plan  good  sound  meals?  What  were  they 
doing  to  get  better  meals?  The  whole 
country  was  trying  to  make  itself  strong. 
Did  they  know  that  the  right  food  and 
enough  of  it  was  the  first  Defense  job  every- 
body must  get  to  work  on  ? 

Markets  and  stores  provide  ex- 
cellent places  where  exhibits,  posters, 
and  leaflets  can  carry  the  message  of 
better  meals  to  the  family  buyer 
whose  selections  have  so  much  to  do 
with  the  kind  of  meals  her  family  has. 


Some  of  the  questions  almost  answered 
themselves.  The  faces  and  bodies  of  the 
people  there  told  of  thousands  of  poor  meals 
that  had  been  eaten  in  the  past.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams thought  of  her  own  family;  Mr.  Wil- 
liams wasn't  very  strong,  never  had  been; 
the  children  were  in  and  out  of  school  all 
the  time  because  of  aches  and  pains.  She 
knew  in  a  vague  way  the  food  they  got  prob- 
ably had  something  to  do  with  their  being 
under  par,  but  they  were  a  hard  lot  to  get  to 
eat  right,  and  with  the  little  money  they  had 
she  wasn't  so  sure  she  could  fix  it  so  they 
could  eat  right. 

That  was  the  way  it  was  with  all  of  the 
families  there.  There  wasn't  any  money 
lying  around  waiting  to  be  spent  on  extras. 
Every  one  of  them  had  to  scrape  hard  for  a 
living.  At  first  you  might  have  thought  it 
was  silly  to  talk  to  them  about  better  meals. 
But  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent  knew 
them  well  enough  to  know  that  every  family 
listening  to  her  could  do  something,  even 
with  the  meager  resources  they  had,  to  step 
up  the  quality  of  their  meals.  If  they  talked 
it  all  over  together,  one  family's  ideas  could 
be  shared  with  the  rest. 

There  hasn't  been  time,  yet,  to  add  up  the 
little  achievements  that  have  grown  out  of 
the  talk  these  families  had  that  day  in  the 

Hows  and  whys  of  good  food  pre- 
serving practices  can  be  taught  to 
many  families  whose  summer  gardens 
and  farm  livestock  can  be  made  to 
yield  health-plus  meals  throughout 
the  year  to  help  make  America  strong. 


school  gym.  But  there's  one  achievement 
they'll  tell  you  about.  That's  Mrs.  Wil- 
hams'.  So  well  did  she  profit  by  what  was 
said  and  what  she  later  learned  that  she  is 
now  able  to  conduct  food  discussion  groups 
at  community  gatherings  in  her  county. 
She's  a  member,  too,  of  a  county  nutrition 
committee  that's  at  work  trying  to  help  other 
low-income  families  get  better  food  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

Using  the  centers  where  people  come  to 
help  each  other  make  new  mattresses  as 
places  where  good  food  rules,  too,  can  be 
learned,  is  one  way  Virginia  people  are  im- 
proving their  opportunities  to  be  practical 
Defense  workers. 

No  State  and  no  group  of  people  has  a  cor- 
ner on  the  smart  ideas  for  building  stronger 
Americans.  Every  State  and  every  com- 
munity has  to  go  about  this  big  job  its  own 
way.  Virginia's  first  step,  prompted  by  sug- 
gestions from  the  Director  of  Defense 
Health,  and  Welfare  Services,  in  Washing- 
ton, was  the  organization  of  a  State  Nutrition 
Committee. 

A  HOME  ECONOMICS  PROFESSOR  STARTED 

the  ball  rolling  in  the  fall  of  1940.  She  be- 
gan by  inviting  representatives  of  the  many 
State  groups  whose  work  brought  them  into 

Eating  your  vitamins  and  minerals 
raw,  and  rescuing  those  in  vegetable 
waters  and  juices,  ore  only  2  of  the 
good  food  preparation  practices  that 
many  families  need  to  learn  if  their 
meals  are  to  be  sound  and  nutritious. 
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Food  habits  are  not  the  easiest  things  to  change,  but  food  that  is  attractively 
served  can  beguile  stubborn  appetites  and  furnish  nutritious  meals  as  well. 


contact  with  people's  food  problems  to  a 
meeting  at  Lynchburg.  Professional  workers 
all,  the  group  who  attended  the  meeting  in- 
cluded home  economics  teachers  from  the 
State's  schools  and  colleges,  representatives 
from  the  State  Departments  of  Health  and 
Public  Welfare,  from  the  WPA  and  NYA, 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Extension  Service,  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration, Surplus  Marketing  Administration, 
and  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  as 
well  as  social  workers  and  Red  Cross 
nutritionists. 

Discussions  about  what  they  could  do  to 
improve  Virginia  diets  brought  out  2  ques- 
tions that  had  to  be  answered  before  definite 
plans  could  be  made.  First,  what  was  already 
being  done  about  nutrition  by  existing  organ- 
izations, and  second,  what  were  the  actual 
food  habits  and  needs  of  Virginia  families. 

To  the  first  question  answers  were  easy 
to  get.  Plent}'  of  people  were  already  nib- 
bling at  the  food  problem  from  many  angles. 
Each  organization  represented  at  the  meeting, 
working  on  its  own,  was  trying  to  promote 
better  eating  among  the  families  it  served. 

The  Extension  Service  reported  a 
live-at-home  program  for  farm  families, 
which  emphasized  greater  food  production, 
better  cooking,  and  wider  knowledge  of  food 


facts.  The  schools  taught  children  about 
food  in  home  economics  classes  and  through 
the  PTA  made  efforts  to  reach  their  families, 
too.  The  Red  Cross  held  nutrition  classes  in 
some  cities,  sponsored  radio  programs  and 
furnished  newspaper  articles  on  food,  aided 
in  the  preparation  of  family  budgets,  gave 
demonstrations  of  the  use  of  surplus  com- 
modities in  cities  where  the  Food  Stamp  Plan 
operated.  School  lunch  programs  in  500 
schools  used  surplus  commodities  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration.  Canning  proj- 
ects for  school  lunch  rooms  were  in  operation 
in  various  communities.  Training  programs 
for  housekeeping  aids,  which  stressed  food 
values  and  low  cost  meal  planning,  were  re- 
ported by  WPA.  The  State  Health  Depart- 
ment taught  nutrition  facts  in  the  maternal 
and  child  health  clinics  in  many  counties,  and 
county  nurses  carried  out  other  educational 
activities  in  some  rural  areas.  NYA,  in  its 
home  service  training  courses  for  girls,  gave 
cooking  lessons  and  instruction  in  planning 
low  cost  menus.  The  Home  Economics  De- 
partments of  colleges  and  public  schools  of- 
fered regular  nutrition  courses  to  their 
students. 

Until  the  Virginia  State  Nutrition 
Committee  got  on  the  job,  nobody  had  any 


real  information  about  just  how  many  Vir- 
ginia families  failed  to  get  what  nutritionists 
class  as  a  good  diet.  If  Virginia  were  like 
the  rest  of  the  country,  probably  at  least  a 
third  of  its  families  were  eating  poor  diets 
and  another  third  or  more  had  diets  that 
could  only  be  considered  fair.  That's  what  a 
Nation-wide  survey  of  family  food  habits, 
made  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Labor  in  1935-36,  showed  for  the  whole 
country.  Nobody  knew  for  sure  whether 
the  situation  had  changed  much  since. 

To  find  a  measure  of  the  job  that  still 
needed  doing,  a  research  committee  began 
with  a  survey  of  the  actual  meals  eaten  by 
school  children  in  the  rural  counties  of  the 
State.  A  preliminary  report  covering  one 
week's  diets  of  670  rural  school  children  in 
20  counties  brought  to  light  a  startling  pic- 
ture. It  showed  that  64  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren reporting  ate  less  than  half  the  vege- 
tables they  needed  for  a  healthy  diet.  Meals 
of  nearly  two-thirds  were  completely  defi- 
cient in  green  and  raw  vegetables.  (The 
fact  that  the  survey  was  made  in  mid-winter 
may  account  for  part  of  this  deficiency.) 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  children  ate  less  than 
half  the  citrus  fruit  necessary  for  a  good  diet 
and  almost  40  percent  had  less  than  half  the 
milk  or  milk  products  they  needed.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  only  2  percent  had  a 
fully  adequate  allowance  of  vegetables ;  only 
23  percent  ate  enough  fruit  of  all  kinds; 
and  less  than  a  fifth  had  enough  milk  and 
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milk  products  for  a  sound  diet.  Of  meat 
and  other  proteins,  54  percent  had  an  up-to- 
standard  amount. 

All  this  added  up  to  the  fact  that  one-half 
of  Virginia's  rural  school  children  this  year 
were  found  to  be  poorly  fed,  according  to 
accepted  health  standards. 

The  research  committee  plans  to  carrj-  on 
wider  investigations  into  family  food  habits 
in  the  State,  making  full  reports  to  the  State 
committee  as  facts  are  assembled. 

Next  step  was  to  bring  the  nutrition 
situation  in  Virginia  to  everybody's  attention. 
To  launch  its  program,  the  State  committee 
decided  to  hold  a  State  Nutrition  Conference 
in  Februar}-.  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Home  Economics  Association's  annual  meet- 
ing. The  joint  conference,  called  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  turned  the  spotlight 
on  Virginia's  nutrition  problems  and  fur- 
nished a  platform  from  which  the  facts  and 
needs  could  be  broadcast.  Newspapers  car- 
ried accounts  of  the  meeting  to  every  part  of 
the  State.  State  and  nationally  known  speak- 
ers discussed  the  need  of  better  food  for 
better  health  and  suggested  methods  of  de- 
veloping an  effective  State  program. 

Since  Virginia  is  largely  an  agricultural 
State,  a  front-line  organization  based  on  the 
count}^  seemed  the  best  plan.  Leaders  in 
Richmond  and  the  medium  sized  cities  of  the 
State  set  up  sub-committees  to  work  with  the 
county  committees.  Under  county  leader- 
ship, neighborhood  and  community  commit- 
tees were  formed  to  reach  into  ever\'  corner 
of  the  State. 

Letters  to  2  professional  workers — one 
man  and  one  woman — in  each  county  asked 
them  to  take  responsibilit)"  for  getting  2  non- 
professional co-chairmen  to  develop  inte- 
grated programs.  The  professional  advisors 
might  be  a  Farm  Security  representative  and 
a  Red  Cross  nutritionist  in  the  count)^,  or  the 
count}'  nurse  and  the  Extension  agent.  The 
4  co-chairmen  then  map  out  a  plan  for  reach- 
ing the  entire  count\',  studying  its  special 
situation  and  using  as  far  as  possible  already 
existing  agencies  to  carry  out  their  plans. 

In  each  county,  State,  Federal,  and 
private  welfare  organizations,  together  with 
the  doctors  and  dentists,  work  hand  in  hand 
on  the  local  committees.  Choice  of  the 
means  used  to  bring  the  facts  about  nutrition 
home  to  the  communities  and  of  plans  for 
helping  people  to  obtain  better  food  are  de- 
termined by  the  count)'  leaders. 

In  July,  a  series  of  5  regional  conferences 
throughout  the  State  heard  county-by-county 
reports  of  progress  made  and  of  plans 
worked  out  for  pushing  knowledge  of  bet- 
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THERE  IS  a  State  Nutrition  Com- 
mittee in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
and  similar  Nutrition  Committees 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Hawaii.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  your  Committee  is  doing 
and  how  you  can  team  up  with  it, 
drop  a  line  to  your  State  Extension 
Service.  They  will  be  glad  to  put 
you  in  touch  with  your  Committee. 


ter  eating  into  each  community.  Leaders 
from  each  county  learned  what  other  coun- 
ties were  doing  and  recounted  their  own  suc- 
cesses and  failures. 

Usually  the  county  committees  find  their 
first  task  to  be  the  collection  of  facts  about 
the  food  needs  in  their  count)-.  Here  again 
the  experience  of  many  organizations — the 
health  department,  the  Farm  Securit}-  Agents, 
the  Count)'  Agents  of  the  Extension  Service, 
WVA,  'NY A.  social  workers,  home  econom- 
ics teachers — are  drawn  on. 

Then  the  committees  turn  to  the  real  job 
of  interesting  the  people  of  the  communit)' 
in  their  problem  and  of  planning  and  oper- 
ating actual  programs. 

One  focal  point  for  discussion  on 
better  food  habits  they  have  used  is  the  mat- 
tress center.  Here  much  interest  has  been 
aroused  and  effective  education  carried  on. 
Women  who  have  heard  the  nutrition  talks 
by  Home  Demonstration  Agent  or  count)' 
nutritionist  are  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
food  information  they  learn. 

Exhibits  of  all  the  food  one  person  should 
eat  in  a  week  have  been  displayed  in  grocer)- 
store  windows.  WPA  workers  have  made 
posters  about  sound  food  ideas,  and  the 
posters  have  been  distributed  throughout  the 
State.  Recipes  and  articles  on  better  and 
more  economical  meals  are  printed  in  local 
newspapers  and  radio  programs  dramatizing 
nutrition  problems  have  been  presented 
where  there  is  a  local  station. 

"Refresher"  courses  on  food  values  and 
meal  planning  have  been  given  in  many 
counties  to  professional  workers  who  then 
conduct  nutrition  classes  for  housewives, 
women's  clubs  and  other  interested  groups. 
So  popular  and  effective  have  these  courses 
been  that  many  more  are  planned  for  this 
)-ear. 

In  Richmond,  talks  to  industrial  workers 
give  the  man  of  the  family  a  chance  to 
learn  what  foods  they  need  for  greater  effi- 
cienc)-  on  the  job. 

Civic  clubs,  such  as  the  Kiwanis  and  Ro- 
tar)'.  in  many  towns  have  agreed  to  devote  one 
meeting  this  year  to  nutrition,  with  a  guest 
speaker  from  the  count)-  nutrition  committee 


to  present  the  stor)-  of  the  count)-'s  needs. 

Largest  part  of  the  committees'  efforts  go 
toward  expanding  the  size  and  effectiveness 
of  already  existing  programs.  In  nearly  all 
counties,  school  lunch  rooms  in  every  school 
is  the  goal.  PTA  canning  projects  are  put- 
ting up  surplus  foods  from  gardens  for  the 
school  lunches.  Communit)-  and  home  gar- 
dens have  been  promoted,  along  with  the 
Extension  Service's  live-at-home  program  for 
farm  families.  More  gardens,  more  cows, 
more  chickens,  less  dependence  on  cash 
crops,  are  urged  on  all  farmers. 

Communities  in  which  the  Food 
Stamp  Plan  operates  put  special  emphasis  on 
the  uses  and  preparation  of  Blue  Stamp  foods 
as  part  of  their  educational  work.  "Penny 
milk"  and  "nickel  milk"  possibilities  are 
being  investigated  in  many  counties.  One 
count)-  has  raised  a  fund  to  provide  every 
school  child  with  a  half-pint  of  milk  daily. 

Case  workers,  WPA  housekeeping  aides, 
NYA  training  schools,  home  economics  teach- 
ers, all  are  devoting  a  greater  part  of  their 
time  to  teaching  better  nutrition. 

In  an  etfort  to  interest  more  people,  plans 
for  enlisting  volunteers  to  work  with  various 
community,-  groups  to  promote  wider  knowl- 
edge of  food  values  are  under  consideration. 

That's  the  biggest  task  they've  encountered 
in  Virginia — interesting  enough  people  in 
the  nutrition  needs  in  their  localit)-  to  get 
something  done  about  them. 

Virginia  nutrition  leaders  see  their 
problem  largely  as  one  of  education.  They 
realize,  nevertheless,  that  for  some  people 
knowing  what  food  they  need  for  health  isn't 
enough.  For  people  without  land  there  has 
to  be  cash  enough  to  buy  sound  meals  or 
actual  distribution  of  foods.  But  for  many 
the  greatest  enemy  to  good  nutrition  is  ig- 
norance of  what  goes  to  make  up  a  good 
diet.  It's  at  this  end  of  the  job  these  active 
and  imaginative  Virginia  workers  are  con- 
centrating their  efforts. 

■THE  POST-WAR  WORLD,  we  hope,  will 
be  a  better  world.  In  it,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  there  will  be  less  greed  and  a  greater 
service  to  humanit)-.  No  greater  service 
could  be  forthcoming  than  that  of  giving  to 
ever\-  man,  woman,  and  child  a  minimum 
dietary  standard  and  building  up  in  him  or 
her  the  health,  stamina,  and  reserve  energy 
necessarv  to  reach  out  for  the  greater  attain- 
ment of  life,  a  desire  for  which  is  in  us  all." 

M.   L.  WILSON, 

Director  of  Extension  W'ork, 
U.  S.  Departmerit  of  Agriculture. 
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12  TRICKS  IN 


I'LL  HAVE  THE  WmiNO 
CHECKED  ir^  BEEN  A  LONC 
TIME<1NCE  ITWA^  PUTIN 


YEIWE  MAY  WEED  HEAVIER 
WIHE^^INCEWECOTTHE 
P.EFP.ICER.ATOIl&WA^HEIl 


MAYBE  WE  SHOULD  MOVE    ]  /YE^!  ^0  THE  AlRaN 
THE  kEFRICEkATOR  OUTOF   (  CIRCULATEHHE  MOTOR 
THE  CONNER.  THER.E       I  \  DOEOT  RUN^OMUCH^ 


HERE'^  ANOTHER  TRICK.  ITUR.N  OFF  THE  HEAT 
BEFOUE  THE  BEAMUR.E  DONE.  THE  LEFT- 
OVER HEAT  FINKHE^  THEM 


THI^  BILL'^  AV\/FULLVBIC 
im  MONTH.  WHAr5  V^RONC? 


WA^TINC  ELECTRI- 
CITY. LET'^CHECKs 
WHEkEWECAN^AVE 


LOOK  HOW  CROWDED   ^  I'LL  REARRANCE  THE 
THAT  ^HELF  K  DOEWTTHAT     FOODA  OEFRO^TTHE 
KEEP  AIR  FROM  CIRCULATINC?    CO  I L.  IT  RUN^  TOO 

MUCH  WHEW  ICE-COVERED 

 ^ 


< 


THE  WAY  WE  U^ETHK 
TOAmR&IRON  MAY  BE 
WASTEFUL 
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(^BA^EMENH  NEXT  PLACE  TO  LQQK^ 
NT 


/W  HERE'^  THAT  BOY- HE'A 
(left  THE  LICHTONACAIN/ 


DON'T  VOU  KNOW  ITC0^T4 
MONEY  WHEN  VOU  FORCET 

TOTURNOFFUOHT^? 
'  y  ' 


YE^JOHNNYWEHAPA 
BICELEGRIC  BILLE^  I 
^U^PECTHERE'^ONE  REASON 

' — M  ' 


CANT  WE  U<£  SMALLER 

BULB^?THAT^HOUL[> 

CUT  THE  BILL. 
 ' 


AND  RUIN0UP.EVE4?  NO, 
INDEED.  AlOO  WATT  BULB  CIVE^ 
A5MUCH  LICHTU^E^LE^^  JUICE 
iCOgUE^^HANTWO^Oi 


THEYW  YOU  SHOULD  NT 
PUT^O  MANY  DIR.TY CLOTHE^ 
IN  THE  WASHER  ATONCE 

^  y  ' 


LOOK  AT  THAT  LEAKY  FAUCET 
THE  PUMP  MU^THAVETO  RUN 
OVERTIMETO  KEEP  THE  TANK  FULL 


I'LL  HAVE  IT 
FIXED  AT  ONCE. 
MY!  WHAT  A  U)T 
OF  PLACED  WE  CAN 
^AVE 
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Red  blood  is  a  valuable  brew 


A  survey  made  in  one  State  shows  there  is  work  to  be  done  to  banish 
a  shortage  in  this  important  Defense  material 


RED  BLOOD  is  supposed  to  be  what  this 
country  has  most  of.  People  will  admit 
aluminum  shortages,  steel  shortages,  possible 
rubber  shortages,  but  when  it  comes  to  red 
blood,  the  country  is  supposed  to  be  super- 
charged with  it. 

Well,  you  can  put  down  red  blood  as  an- 
other one  of  the  country's  strategic  short- 
ages, or  to  hedge,  you  can  say  it  is  a  strategic 
shortage  in  one  county,  and  probably  crucially 
short  in  every  other  community  where  the 
diet  of  most  people  is  the  same  as  there. 

Scientific  workers  at  one  of  the  State  Ex- 
periment Stations  examined  this  spring  the 
blood  of  3,387  men  in  one  county.  These 
men  were  potential  draftees;  they  included 
50  men  from  a  nearby  CCC  camp,  and  314 
students  from  a  college.  What  the  experts 
did  was  to  determine  how  many  grams  of 
hemoglobin,  which  gives  color  to  corpuscles, 
there  were  in  each  100  milliliters  of  the 
blood  of  the  men  they  examined. 

Red   corpuscles   are   those   which  carry 


oxygen  through  the  bloodstream,  enabling 
the  body  to  go  on  with  the  life  process. 
When  the  red  corpuscles  are  too  few  in 
number  or  too  pale  in  color,  you  suffer 
from  anemia;  when  they  decline  too  much, 
you  die.  Iron  and  protein  are  the  2  most 
important  nutrients  the  body  uses  in  manu- 
facturing red  corpuscles. 

This  is  what  the  investigators  found: 
1,844  Negro  Selective  Service  registrants 
on  the  average  had  only  82.5  percent  as 
much  hemoglobin  in  their  blood  as  they 
should  have  had;  1,179  white  registrants 
on  the  average  had  about  88.5  percent  as 
much  hemoglobin  in  their  blood  as  they 
should  have  had ;  the  50  CCC  boys  and 
the  314  students,  on  the  other  hand,  had 


red  corpuscles  enough  to  reach  on  the 
average  94.5  percent  of  normal. 

Altogether  the  registrants  represented  90 
percent  of  the  male  population  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  35  in  the  particular 
county  studied.  The  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  CCC  boys  plus  the  college  stu- 
dents and  the  other  Selective  Service  men 
examined  was  that  the  CCC  boys  and  the 
college  students  ate  more  or  less  adequate 
diets,  while  the  potential  soldiers  ate  what 
the  average  farm  family  ate  in  the  county. 

If,  say  the  researchers  who  made  this 
study,  men  who  are  less  likely  to  be  anemic 
are  so  far  below  normal  in  this  respect, 
then  very  likely  women  and  children,  the 
persons  most  apt  to  be  affected,  will  prob- 


Red  blood  isn't  just  a  figure  of  speech.  It  is  one  of  the  organic  materials 
people  need  in  abundance  always,  particularly  during  times  of  national 
crisis.  A  survey  in  one  county  turned  up  a  critical  shortage  of  red  blood. 
Indications  are  that  the  shortage  was  due  to  diets  low  in  certain  nutrients. 
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It  takes  strong,  healthy,  alert  men  to 
fly  modern  planes;  it  takes  strong, 
healthy,  alert  people  working  on  the 
ground  to  keep  them  flying.  Diet 
shortages,  tracing  back  to  scanty 
meals  or  bad  food  habits,  are  as 
important  as  steel  or  aluminum  short- 
ages. But  you  and  you  can  do 
something  about  the  diet  shortages. 

ably  be  even  worse  off.  They  do  not 
know  yet,  but  they  have  some  evidence 
that  this  is  true. 

I 

You're  living  in  America  in  a  time  of 
crisis,  and  you  console  yourself  with  the 
fact  that  after  all  no  place  in  the  world  is 
so  red-blooded  as  America,  and  then  you 
come  upon  the  fact  that  in  one  county  90 
percent  of  all  the  men  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  35  are  on  the  average  more  than 
10  percent  less  red-blooded  than  a  nor- 
mally red-blooded  man. 

What  does  that  mean.''  Does  it  mean, 
for  example,  that  these  men  are  unfit  to  be 
called  up  for  military  duty.'  No,  it  doesn't 
mean  that.  In  one  Southern  State  a  sur- 
very  was  made  of  5,000  school  children  and 
40  percent  of  them  turned  up  on  the 
charts  as  positively  anemic.  Two  hundred 
of  these  children  were  then  placed  on 
diets  which  contained  adequate  quantities 
of  iron  and  within  3  to  5  weeks  all  of 
them  tested  normal.  The  anemic  men 
with  draft  numbers  probably  could  be  in- 
ducted into  the  armed  forces,  could  be  fed 
properly,  and  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  they  would  be  as  red-blooded  as  any- 
one would  want  them  to  be. 

Where  you  find  ordinary  people 
with  a  shortage  of  hemoglobin,  you  may  find 
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them  short  of  other  vitally  important  factors 
too,  if  you  look.  In  a  group  that  is  deficient 
in  strategic  nutrients  you  find  many  people 
who  are  sick  because  they  just  aren't 
strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  illnesses 
that  normal  people  repulse  all  the  time. 

Then  you  come  to  a  turn  in  the  road 
like  the  one  Alabama  reached  when  it 
learned  that  of  the  first  3,520  men  exam- 
ined by  Selective  Service  physicians  40  per- 
cent had  to  be  rejected  for  regular  military 
service  because  of  some  physical  defect. 

Commenting  on  the  40  percent,  a 
speaker  at  a  recent  Alabama  Nutrition 
Conference  said,  if  40  percent  of  the  Fly- 
ing Fortresses  came  off  the  assembly  lines 
defective  there  would  be  a  national  uproar 
that  would  register  on  every  seismograph 
within  100,000  miles.  He  thought  that 
a  manpower  that  was  40  percent  defective 
was  also  an  important  Defense  problem. 

You  might  object  that  the  county  where 
the  red  blood  testing  was  done  isn't  the 
whole  United  States,  not  even  a  whole  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  nor  for  that  matter  an 
entire  State.  It  happens  that  these  county 
people  however,  eat  pretty  much  the  same 
kinds  of  food  in  roughly  the  same  amounts 
that  are  eaten  throughout  the  rural  South. 
It's  impossible  to  say  certainly,  but  it's 
probable  that  the  lack  of  red-bloodedness 
in  this  one  county  is  also  found  in  other 
rural  southern  communities. 

Most  people  can   do  little  or  nothing 


about  a  steel  shortage;  they  can't  erect  an 
armor-plate  factory  in  their  backyard; 
they  can't  make  an  aluminum  plant  out  of 
blocks  in  their  spare  time. 

But  there  are  shortages  as  important  as 
an  aluminum  shortage  which  you  and 
you  and  you  can  correct. 

There  is  this  shortage  of  red  blood. 

Red  blood  shortage  is  a  problem  that 
you  can  work  at.  An  adequate  diet  doesn't 
guarantee  good  red  corpuscles,  but  this  is 
certain:  You  can't  get  them  without  the  right 
food.  That  means  2  things:  adequate 
amounts  of  the  right  kinds  of  food  available 
and  a  willingness  to  eat  them.  Sometimes 
people  don't  eat  foods  just  because  of  unrea- 
sonable projudices. 

Suppose  you  want  to  do  something  about 
the  red  blood  shortage.  First  of  all  you 
should  look  at  your  diet.  How  does  it  check 
with  the  diets  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  in  the  October  15,  1941, 
issue  of  Consumers'  Guide  } 

You  can  have  a  nutrition  forum.  You  can 
get  the  members  of  your  club  to  make  a  nu- 
trition survey,  just  as  the  National  Defense 
agencies  make  aluminum  surveys.  Each  of 
you  can  check  your  diets  to  find  out  where 
they  are  deficient.  Then  you  can  work  out 
plans  to  overcome  the  deficiency.  If  every- 
one has  a  mind  to  do  something  about  the 
red  blood  shortage,  it  shouldn't  be  long 
before  it  disappears. 


If  40  percent  of  tlie  Military  Planes  came  off  the  assembly  lines  defective, 
national  indignation  would  soar  into  the  stratosphere.  What's  the  score  in 
your  State  of  the  selectees  who  had  to  be  rejected  for  some  physica  I  defect? 
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Mildew  can  be  prevented 


you  can  stretch  the  wear  and  use  of  fabrics  by  a  simple  process 
discovered  by  Department  of  Agriculture  experts 


Mildew  has  an  antidote.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  researchers  have  dis- 
covered a  cheap,  simple-to-apply  preventive.  The  strips  of  canvas  in  the 
3  bottles  were  inoculated  with  mildew  spores  and  left  alone  for  2  weeks. 
The  strip  in  bottle  1,  treated  with  soap  and  cadmium  chloride  remained  free 
of  mildew.  The  other  treatments  weren't  so  successful.  The  treated  strip  in 
bottle  2  was  half  eaten  away,  while  the  spores  are  having  a  feast  in  bottle  3. 


CHAETOMIUM    GLOBOSUM,    or  his 

brother,  is  someone  you  have  met  even 
though  the  name  isn't  famihar  to  you. 
You  needn't  worry  about  him,  however,  be- 
cause the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has 
his  antidote.  The  antidote  is  a  mildew- 
preventing  process.  Chaetomium  globo- 
sum,  you  understand,  is  one  of  the  fungi 
that  cause  mildew.  More  than  likely  chae- 
tomium (for  short)  is  working  on  your 
awnings,  if  you  have  awnings,  on  your 
sails,  if  you  own  a  sailboat,  on  the  can- 
vas on  your  porch  or  garden  furniture, 
if  you  own  any,  on  your  shower  curtains, 
or  whatever  else  you  have  of  cloth  that  is 
exposed  to  moisture  or  the  weather. 

When  you  roll  up  the  awning  and  the 
cloth  rots  and  tears  away  in  your  hands, 
or  when  you  put  away  your  sails  and  you 
see  a  moldy  spot  cracking  thin,  chaeto- 
mium has  probably  been  by,  done  his  work, 
and  you  have  a  cloth  to  repair  or  replace. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  mildew. 
Some  color  cloth  pink,  some  color  it  green, 
brown,  gray,  or  blue.  Some  give  cloth  a 
dank,  moldy  odor.  Some  rot  cloth,  and 
some  don't.  Chaetomium  smells  m.oldy, 
colors  cloth  gray,  but  worst  of  all,  he  goes 
to  work  on  a  fabric  and  disintegrates  it. 

Besides  adding  to  the  expenses  of  house- 
holders and  amateur  sailors,  he  is  a  nui- 
sance in  the  Navy  where  he  gnaws  away  at 
the  tarpaulins  that  are  lashed  over  guns, 
small  boats,  and  other  naval  equipment. 
He's  a  pest  in  the  Army  where  he  rots 
away  the  tents  over  the  heads  of  soldiers 
and  does  his  work  on  canvas  gun  and 
truck  coverings.  In  the  Army  and  Navy 
he's  a  Defense  problem.  On  the  farm 
where  he  devours  sacks  and  equipment  cov- 
ers, he's  a  farm  problem.  In  industry 
where  he  corrodes  canvas  coverings  that  are 
exposed  to  the  weather,  he  adds  to  the 
total  cost  of  doing  business. 
.  In  working  out  the  problem  of  a  chae- 
tomium defense,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture research  workers  tried  out  135  differ- 
ent chemical  treatments,  some  of  them 
already  developed  as  mildew  preventives, 


some  of  them  new.  The  chemicals  in- 
cluded everything  the  workers  thought 
might  work,  resins,  insecticides,  soaps,  com 
mon  antiseptics,  and  mineral  salts.  Finally, 
when  the  workers  emerged  from  their  lab- 
oratories, they  had  a  list  of  35  treatments 
that  would  infallibly  pin  chaetomium's  ears 
back,  10  of  the  treatments  so  simple  to 
apply  that  any  householder  can  use  them. 
One  general  method  of  mildew  preven- 
tion that  was  worked  out  was  ingenious 
enough  and  new  enough  to  be  awarded  a 
public  service  patent,  which  means  that 
the  process  may  be  used  by  anyone  with- 
out charge. 

Working  up  the  35  effective  anti-mildew 
tactics  was  long  and  laborious.  Just  what 
the  workers  did  do  is  interesting  because 


it  reveals  what  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  goes  into  even  the  smallest  scientific 
advances. 

Each  of  the  135  different  chemicals 
which  were  tested  was  applied  to  one-inch 
strips  of  cotton  duck.  The  treated  strips 
were  then  practically  fed  to  the  mildew- 
producing  fungus,  chaetomium.  The  strips 
of  cloth  were  placed  in  bottles  and  inoc- 
ulated with  chaetomium.  Two  weeks  were 
then  permitted  to  pass  for  developments. 

At  the  end  of  the  2  weeks  the  untreated 
cloths  were  moldy  with  chaetomium.  The 
treated  cloths  varied.  Some  were  com- 
pletely free  of  mildew,  some  were  partly 
mildewed,  and  some  were  mildewed  as 
much  as  the  untreated  cloths.    Cloths  free 
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of  mildew,  to  the  eye  at  least,  had  passed 
the  test. 

But  that  was  just  the  start  of  the  test- 
ing. The  strips  of  cloth  that  passed  the 
first  tests  were  then  placed  in  a  machine 
which  measures  breaking  strength.  Wheels 
were  turned,  the  strips  of  cloth  broken,  and 
their  strengths  read  off  a  dial.  These 
strengths  were  compared  with  the  strengths 
of  new,  untreated  cotton  duck.  Where  the 
breaking  strengths  were  approximately  the 
same  the  tests  were  regarded  as  successful 
that  far. 

That  showed  that  a  cloth  could  be  pro- 
tected against  mildew  without  impairing  its 
strength  for  a  time  at  least.  But  the  re- 
searchers couldn't  regard  their  treatments 
as  successful  until  they  also  learned  whether 
the  anti-mildew  quality  would  remain  in 
the  cloth  after  it  was  laundered,  after  it 
was  stored,  and  after  it  was  exposed  to  the 
rain  and  sun  in  the  open  weather. 

To  FIND  OUT  WHAT  WEATHER  WOULD  DO 

to  the  mildew-preventing  process,  strips  of 
mildew-proofed  canvas  were  fastened  on 
frames  that  look  like  curtain  stretchers. 
The  mounted  frames  were  then  put  out  in 
the  rain  and  sun  and  wind  for  3  to  6 
months.  At  the  end  of  the  weathering 
period,  the  strips  were  inoculated  again 
with  chaetomium  and  put  back  in  the  bot- 
tles for  2  weeks.  Some  of  the  cloth 
samples  showed  up  free  of  mildew.  Had 
all  this  treatment  impaired  the  strength  of 
the  fabric?    The  researchers  put  the  strips 

Making  cloth  mildew-proof  is  only 
half  the  job.  The  treatment  must 
work  without  impairing  the  strength, 
and  wearing  quality  of  the  fabric. 


of  cloth  through  the  breaking  strength 
machine  to  find  out. 

Next,  the  researchers  looked  into  the 
matter  of  the  way  the  mildew  preventives 
stood  up  under  storage.  Treated  strips 
were  packed  away  in  boxes  and  put  out  of 
sight  for  6  months.  At  the  end  of  the  6 
months  they  were  resurrected,  fed  to  the 
fungus  again,  and  tested  on  the  breaking 
strength  device.    That  was  checked  off. 

Laundering  was  the  next  question.  To 
find  out  what  laundering  did  to  the  treat- 
ment, treated  strips  were  churned  in  washing 
machines  for  30  minutes.  Then  each  strip 
was  rinsed  out  4  times  after  the  30-minute 
tubbing  and  dried.  This  laundering  was 
repeated  5  times.  Finally,  the  fungus  and  the 
breaking  strength  machine  were  put  to  work 
again. 

Not  all  the  mildew  preventives  stood 
up  against  all  these  assaults.  Now  the  work 
goes  on  to  find  even  more  effective  mildew 
preventives  that  will  take  everything  a  cloth 
must  take  and  still  keep  away  the  mildew. 

Some  cloths  are  used  under  conditions 
which  contaminate  them  with  mildew  that 
is  caused  by  micro-organisms  besides  chae- 
tomium. Work  is  going  ahead  to  find  out 
methods  of  processing  that  will  work  in 
those  cases,  too. 

So  far  as  the  ordinary  person  is  con- 
cerned, all  this  scientific  work  has  ended 
up  in  a  useful,  simple  home  technique  for 
keeping  shower  curtains  and  awnings  and 
sails  free  from  mildew. 


To  make  a  shower  curtain  immume  to 
mildew,  for  example,  you  take  a  solution 
of  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  hot  water  and 
1  to  2  ounces  of  good  neutral  laundry  soap. 
Then  you  immerse  the  curtain  in  the  soap 
solution  and  heat  for  20  minutes. 

When  that's  done  you  squeeze  out  the 
excess  soap  solution  and  put  the  curtain, 
without  rinsing,  in  a  gallon  and  a  half 
solution  of  warm  water  and  cadmium  chlo- 
ride crystals  (3  ounces  of  crystals  to  the 
gallon  of  water) .  You  heat  that  for  30 
minutes  and  then  hang  the  curtain  up, 
again  without  rinsing,  on  a  twine  line.  A 
metal  line  will  discolor  the  fabric.  When 
the  curtain  is  dry,  you  have  something  that 
is  impervious  to  mildew  and  that  will  con- 
tinue to  be  mildew-resistant  through  laun- 
dering. Storage  won't  affect  its  anti-mil- 
dew quality,  but  long  exposure  to  the  rain, 
wind,  and  sun  will.  For  this  reason  the 
treatment  should  be  renewed  periodically 
on  materials  that  are  used  out  in  the 
weather. 

Mildewed  fabrics  may  seem  like  a 
rather  small  problem  to  be  engaging  anyone's 
interest  now,  but  it  is  the  teams  of  2,  3,  and 
4  scientific  workers  turning  in  progress 
reports  on  the  small,  apparently  unimpor- 
tant sectors  that  add  up  in  the  large  to  the 
movement  forward  along  the  extended  line 
where  everyone  is  working  toward  a  better 
living  for  everyone. 


Ingenuity  of  a  fine  order  lies  behind  the  discoveries  that  researchers  make  for 
consumers.  All  kinds  of  tests  must  be  made  before  a  new  product  or  process 
can  be  approved.  Here  is  some  treated  cloth  that  is  being  exposed  to  sun, 
rain,  and  wind,  for  3  to  6  months  to  find  out  how  well  it  will  resist  mildew. 
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Nine  million  weak 

Here  is  a  little  dramatization  about  hot  lunches  for  school 
children,  rewritten  from  a  radio  program,  which  you  can 
use  in  your  club  or  public  meetings  to  help  in  getting 
a   school    lunch    program    started   in    your  community* 


People  in  the  Play: 

A  Narrator 

A  Teacher 

A  Superintendent 

A  group  of  School  Children 

A  group  of  Mothers 

A  group  of  Farmers 
Each  group  should  have  at  least  3  people 
:n  it  and  as  many  more  as  you  wish  and 
as  your  stage  will  hold  comfortably. 

*  The  long  speeches  in  this  playlet  do  not  have 
to  be  memorized;  if  the  short  speeches  are  mem- 
orized, it  will  make  the  talk  more  interesting. 
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Opening: 

A  school  hell  rings  of  stage,  loudly  at 
fur  St,  then  jades  off  so  that  the  following 
conversation  can  be  heard.  This  conversa- 
tion can  take  place  before  the  curtain  goes 
up,  if  there  is  a  curtain,  or  in  front  of  the 
stage.  The  groups  should  he  arranged  on 
the  stage  when  the  little  play  begins.  The 
women  can  be  seated  or  standing  in  one 
corner,  back  stage ;  the  farmers  in  the  other 
corner,  back  stage.  The  teacher  and  super- 
intendent can  be  seated  to  one  side  near  the 
front  of  the  stage,  the  narrator  can  stand 


on  the  other  side  near  the  front.  When 
the  first  2  boys  finish  their  conversation, 
they  should  join  ivhat  other  boys  and  girls 
there  are  in  the  ceitter,  back  stage. 

Boy  1:  Gosh,  Sam,  we'd  better  hurry  .  .  . 
we'll  be  late  to  school.  That's  the  last 
bell. 

Boy  2 :  Awww,  Johnny  ...  I  don't  wanna 
go  to  school.  I'm  gonna  look  for  some 
berries  in  the  woods.    I'm  hungry. 

Boy  1 :  C'mon  .  .  .  don't  you  remember 
.  .  .  the  new  teacher  said  she  was  gonna 
have  some  hot  food  for  us  today.'' 

Boy  2:  I  forgot  .  .  .  Gee,  let's  run. 

School  bell  rings  again,  then  fades  off 
gradually  during  the  following  speech.  . 

Narrator:  May  I  tell  you  a  story  today 
...  a  story  about  Johnny  and  Sam  .  .  . 
about    Emma    and    Florence  .  .  .  and 
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Frank  and  Mary  and  Jane  .  .  .  your 
children  .  .  .  children  living  on  your 
block  or  down  the  road  a  way  on  the 
old  Jones  farm  ? 

You  know  them  .  .  .  you  see  them 
walking  off  to  school  every  morning  .  .  . 
or  climbing  on  the  school  bus  at  the 
cross  roads  .  .  .  some  of  them  belong  to 
you.  .  . 

Did  they  have  a  good  breakfast  this 
morning  .  .  .  some  fruit  ...  a  hot 
cereal  .  .  .  toast  .  .  .  and  some  milk? 

Did  they? 

Well,  what  about  supper  tonight? 
What  have  you  got  for  them?  More 
milk  ?  Fresh  green  vegetables  .  .  .  pota- 
toes .  .  .  meat? 

And  what  about  lunch?  Do  these 
youngsters  come  home  from  school  and 
sit  down  to  a  good  hot  soup  or  stew, 
with  whole-wheat  bread  and  more  milk? 

If  you  can  answer  yes  to  all  those 
questions,  you're  lucky  .  .  .  and  so  are 
the  children  .  .  .  mighty  lucky. 

Do  you  know  why? 

Let  me  tell  you  .  .  .  just  a  few  facts 
and  figures  .  .  .  not  many,  but  just 
enough  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
we're  talking  about. 

First  .  .  .  last  year,  there  were  about 
9  million  children  of  school  age  who 
were  undernourished,  as  the  doctors  and 
nutrition  people  say.  That  means  they 
were  not  eating  right.  It  means  they 
were  not  getting  enough  food.  Or 
enough  of  the  right  kinds  of  food. 

Just  think  of  that  for  a  second  .  .  . 
9  million  children  going  off  to  school 
every  morning  ...  to  study  ...  to 
learn  what  makes  the  wheels  go  'round 
.  .  .  and  they  are  not  getting  enough 
to  eat. 

That  isn't  the  way  you  and  I  and 
ever)'one  else  would  like  to  take  care  of 
our  youngsters,  is  it? 

A  woman  comes  forward  from  group 
and  faces  narrator. 

Woman  a:  Say,  mister,  you're  painting  a 
pretty  sad  picture  there. 

Narrator:  Yes,  ma'am;  it  is  a  pretty  sad 
picture. 

Woman  a:  But  look  .  .  . 

Narrator:  Yes? 

Woman  a:  Back  where  I  come  from, 
we're  doing  something  about  children 
who  don't  get  enough  food. 


Narrator:  You  are?  Fine.  Tell  us 
about  it. 

Woman  a:  My  husband's  a  farmer  in 
Kent  County,  Maryland.  We're  work- 
ing the  same  land  his  father  did,  and  his 
father  before  him  .  .  .  back  about  5 
generations,  I  guess.  That's  a  long  time 
to  farm  one  piece  of  land,  and  a  lot  of 
that  land  is  almost  worn  out. 

They  used  to  raise  peaches  on  that 
land  a  long  time  ago.  That  didn't 
work  .  .  .  and  then  they  tried  grain 
.  .  .  but  they  tell  me  the  farmers  around 
here  couldn't  compete  with  those  big 
farms  in  the  Middle  West.  That  was 
before  my  time.  Nowadays,  we  have 
some  truck  crops  .  .  .  tomatoes  and  as- 
paragus. Some  of  my  neighbors  raise 
turkeys.  And  some  of  them  have  cows 
and  sell  milk. 

But  a  family  has  to  work  might}'  hard 
to  make  ends  meet.  I'm  not  complain- 
ing, mind  you  .  .  .  I'm  just  telling  you 
this  because  you  got  to  know  it  to  under- 
stand why  I  butted  in  on  you. 

Anyway,  a  lot  of  the  people  where  I 
live  just  about  manage  to  get  along  .  .  . 
we're  doing  something  about  the  land, 
with  help  from  the  Government  .  .  . 
but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  put  back  into 
the  land  what  all  those  crops  have  taken 
out.    We're  working  it  out,  though. 

Well,  none  of  the  people  I  know  has 
any  too  772uch  food  .  .  .  and  many's  the 
time  1  sent  my  kids  to  school  with  noth- 
ing but  a  couple  of  cold  biscuits  for 
lunch.  And  there  wasn't  anything  I 
could  do  about  it,  neither. 

Leastways,  I  didn't  think  there  was. 
I  knew  the  children  ought  to  have  bet- 
ter food,  and  so  did  a  lot  of  the  other 
women  .  .  .  but  you  can't  do  much 
about  that  if  you  haven't  got  it  .  .  •. 
and  you  haven't  money  enough  to 
buy  it. 

We  did  quite  a  lot  of  grumbling 
about  it,  too.  One  day,  one  of  my 
neighbors,  Mrs.  Hanson,  really  started 
something.  .  .  .  Some  of  us  were  talk- 
ing about  Mrs.  Johnson's  new  stove  .  .  . 

While  this  last  paragraph  is  being  re- 
cited, the  group  of  wo7fien  moves  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  near  Woman  A.  They 
start  talking  together.  W  07nan  B  then 
waves  her  hand  for  attention. 

Woman  b:  If  you  folks  don't  mind  my 
interrupting  a  minute  .  .  . 
Murmur  dies  down. 


Woman  b:  There's  something  I  want  to 
tell  you  .  ,  . 

Woman  c:  What  is  it,  Mrs.  Hanson? 

Woman  b:  Well,  you  know  my  husband 
is  on  the  school  board.  .  . 

Woman  c:  {Laughing')  I  remember  how 
hard  we  worked  to  get  him  elected. 

Woman  b:  I  remember,  too.  Well,  last 
night  the  board  had  a  meeting  ...  to 
hear  the  Superintendent's  report. 

Woman  d:  His  annual  report? 

Woman  b:  That's  the  one. 

Woman  c:  Well? 

Woman  d:  What  did  it  say? 

Woman  b:  The  most  important  thing  was 
that  our  county  has  the  worst  record  in 
school  attendance  in  the  State. 

Chorus:  My  goodness  .  .  .  gracious  .  .  . 
is  that  so  .  .  .  etc. 

Woman  c:  Well,  I  know  my  children  had 
to  stay  home  a  lot  last  year.  Seems  like 
they  had  one  cold  right  after  another. 

Woman  d:  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
do  something  about  it.  That  is  disgrace- 
ful ..  .  the  worst  record  in  the  State! 

Woman  b:  When  you  stop  to  think  of  it 
.  .  .  there's  been  an  awful  lot  of  sick-  | 
ness  .  .  .  especially  the  children. 

Woman  C:  I  never  thought  before, 
but  .  .  . 

Woman  d:  I  think  we  ought  to  find  out 
just  what  is  the  reason  we  have  the  worst 
attendance  record  in  the  State. 

Woman  b:  Good  idea.  Let's  ask  that 
new  Public  Health  Nurse.  She  should 
be  able  to  give  us  some  help. 

Chorus:  Good  idea!  Fine. 

Woman  b:  All  right  ...  If  it's  agree- 
able to  you,  I'll  get  in  touch  with  her 
and  tell  her  what  we  want.  .  . 
Group  of  wo7nen  returns  to  rear  of  stage. 

Woman  A  remains  near  Narrator.  \ 
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Woman  a:  And  that's  what  we  did.  Mrs. 
Hanson  got  the  nurse  to  make  some 
studies  and  when  she  came  back  she  sure 
made  us  sit  up  and  take  notice,  all  right. 
In  just  one  school,  she  found  that  almost 
all  the  children  were  more  than  40  per- 
cent underweight.  Mind  you,  these  chil- 
dren were  40  percent  underweight.  We 
mothers  were  shocked.  And  we  didn't 
just  sit  around  and  fret  about  it,  either. 
We  decided  that  those  children  of  ours 
were  going  to  be  fed  better,  or  we'd 
know  the  reason  why. 

But  we  ran  right  up  against  the  same 
old  stone  wall  .  .  .  how  were  we  going 
to  do  it?  I  told  you  we  didn't  have 
any  extra  money  .  .  .  and  we  all  knew 
we  couldn't  buy  any  more  food  .  .  . 

Well,  to  make  a  long  storj^  short  .  .  . 
we  got  all  the  Home  Demonstration 
people  together,  and  some  of  the  officers 
of  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  and  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent.  And  we 
agreed  that  somehow  we  had  to  find 
ways  of  giving  these  children  a  hot  lunch 
every  day  .  .  . 

Narrator:  How  did  you  go  about  it. 
Ma'am  ? 

Woman  a:  How?  Well,  I  told  you  we 
were  farmers,  didn't  I  ?  We  decided  to 
grow  more  vegetables  in  our  gardens 
.  .  .  things  like  carrots,  cabbage,  beans, 
peas,  turnips,  tomatoes. 

We'd  grow  more  of  them  than  we  had 
been  growing  .  .  .  and  then  we'd  can 
the  extra  .  .  .  the  part  we  didn't  need 
for  ourselves  .  .  .  and  give  it  to  the 
schools  for  lunches. 

Everybody  helped  .  .  .  the  men  folks 
helped,  we  women  helped  .  .  .  and  the 
children  themselves  helped. 

We'd  bring  the  vegetables  to  a  school 
on  a  certain  day.  The  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  would  be  there,  with  some 
good  canning  equipment  .  .  .  and  she'd 
see  that  everything  was  done  right. 

And  the  families  that  didn't  have  gar- 
dens sent  milk  or  other  things  to  help 
fill  in  ...  so  the  children  would  have 
a  good  well-rounded  lunch. 

We've  been  doing  that  for  6  years  now. 
And  we're  mighty  proud  of  our  children 
.  .  .  they  don't  stay  out  of  school  so 
often  .  .  .  they  don't  get  sick  so  much 
.  .  .  the  teachers  say  the  children  are 
getting  their  lessons  better. 

And  here's  another  thing,  before  I  stop 
talking  ...  I  didn't  mean  to  take  up  so 
much  of  your  time  .  .  .  last  year  we  got 
some  extra  foods  from  the  Government 
...  as  part  of  the  School  Lunch  Program 
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in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  .  .  . 
foods  that  farmers  have  been  growing 
but  can't  sell  .  .  .  vegetables  and  fruits 
and  cereals — all  kinds  of  things.  And 
we're  doing  just  fine  now  .  .  . 

I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  story 
...  on  account  of  what  you  were  say- 
ing back  there  about  school  children  not 
getting  enough  to  eat.  If  people  make 
up  their  minds  to  do  something  about  it, 
they'll  do  it  all  right.  Especially  when 
they  can  see  with  their  own  eyes  how  much 
good  it  does  the  kids. 

Woman  A  returns  to  group  at  rear. 

Narrator:  School  lunches  in  Kent 
County,  Md.  .  .  .  school  lunches  served 
from  chuck  wagons  on  the  desert  in 
Nevada  .  .  .  school  lunches  served  in 
public  schools  in  Brooklyn  ...  in  every 
State  in  the  country  ...  5  million  school 
children  last  year  got  a  hot  nourishing 
lunch  every  school  day  from  this  Govern- 
ment program.  Let's  take  a  look  around 
and  see  what  lunches  for  these  5  mil- 
lion youngsters  mean. 

Farmers  are  growing  this  food,  so  let's 
see  what  a  farmer  thinks  .  .  . 

A  farmer  steps  forward  from  the  group 
of  men. 

Farmer:  Of  course,  children  should  eat 
decent,  and  I'm  all  for  it.  No  real 
farmer  likes  to  see  food  he's  planted  and 
taken  care  of  go  to  waste.  And  lots  of 
it  did  go  to  waste,  let  me  tell  you,  until 
the  Government  came  along  and  helped 
us  work  out  some  way  of  getting  that 
food  into  people's  stomachs  where  it 
ought  to  be  .  .  . 

I  sure  get  a  kick  out  of  knowing  that 
some  of  the  vegetables  I  grow  are  going 
into  those  school  lunches  .  .  .  and  help- 
ing to  make  those  kids  healthy  and 
strong. 

Varmer  returns  to  group. 

Narrator:  And  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
.  .  .  what  do  they  think  about  this  busi- 
ness of  giving  children  free  hot  lunches 
every  day? 

Teacher  steps  forivard. 

Teacher:  It's  impossible  for  me  to  realize 
the  change  in  my  children.  I  used  to  be 
so  discouraged  .  .  .  looking  up  from  my 
desk  and  seeing  in  front  of  me  children 
whose  faces  were  drawn  .  .  .  whose 
bodies  were  thin  .  .  .  and  whose  minds 
just  couldn't  do  the  simple  things  I 
required. 

Koiv  it  is  a  joy  to  teach  them  .  .  . 
they  are  alert  .  .  .  they  want  to  learn 


...  and  they  look  like  children  who 
once  again  are  beginning  to  live. 

Teacher  steps  hack. 

Narrator:  A  county  school  superintend- 
ent .  .  . 

Superintendent  steps  forward. 

Superintendent:  There's  not  much  I  can 
say  about  these  school  lunches  that  hasn't 
already  been  said.  The  change  in  the 
morale  of  the  children  is  nothing  short  of 
miraculous.  And  absences  because  of  ill- 
ness are  'way  down.  Their  marks  are  im- 
proving rapidly,  and  altogether  it's  been 
one  of  the  highlights  in  my  career. 
There's  a  httle  story  I'd  like  to  tell,  if  I 
may.  I  was  visiting  a  school  in  my 
county  the  other  day  ...  a  child  came 
into  the  school  room  and  handed  the 
teacher  a  note.  After  reading  it,  she 
turned  to  the  boy  and  said  .  .  . 

That's  all  right,  Frank.  You  tell  your 
father  I  said  it  was. 

Teacher  steps  forward. 

Teacher:  Would  you  like  to  hear  this 
note,  Mr.  Lawton?    I  think  it  .  .  . 

Superintendent:  Yes.    Read  it. 

Teacher:  "Dear  teacher  .  .  .  Will  you 
excuse  Frank  and  his  brother  Jim  from 
school  this  morning  because  I  need  them 
to  help  me  pick  cotton.  Please  save 
them  a  seat  for  lunch.  They  will  be 
there  and  will  stay  at  school  for  the 
afternoon  classes." 

Superintendent:  Well,  that  one  little 
incident  proves  to  me  how  necessary  these 
school  lunches  are  to  our  children  and 
to  their  famihes. 

Superintendent  and  teacher  step  hack. 

Narrator:  I  could  go  on  calling  on 
people  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  that 
isn't  necessary,  is  it?  Each  and  every 
one  of  them  would  say  about  the  same 
thing.  You  who  have  children  of  your 
own  don't  need  to  be  told  how  impor- 
tant it  is  for  you  to  see  that  those  chil- 
dren get  the  food  they  need,  do  you  ? 

And  those  of  you  who  don't  have 
children  don't  need  to  be  told  that  heal- 
thy children  now  mean  healthy  citizens 
tomorrow. 

It  isn't  one  person's  job  to  see  that  the 
children  in  the  country  get  enough  to  eat 
or  the  right  things  to  eat.  It  isn't  my 
job,  and  it  isn't  yours  .  .  .  not  all  alone. 
It's    everyone's    job.    There    are  some 
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things  in  this  country  that  we  can't  be 
very  proud  of  .  .  .  and  one  of  them  is 
that  picture  of  9  million  undernourished 
school  children. 

Woman  steps  forward. 
Woman:  Can  I  butt  in,  please? 
Narrator:  Certainly. 

Woman:  I  just  want  to  get  those  figures 
straight  .  .  .  you  said  9  million  children 
were  undernourished  .  .  .  but  then  you 
said  only  5  million  of  them  got  these 
free  school  lunches  last  year.  Doesn't  that 
leave  4  million  not  getting  hot  lunches.'' 

Narrator:  You're  right. 

Woman:  Well,  what's  going  to  happen  to 
those  4  million  .  .  .  aren't  we  going  to 
feed  them,  too  ? 

Narr.\tor:  That's  a  question  for  you  to 
answer  .  .  .  you  and  the  millions  of 
other  mothers  in  the  country  .  .  .  and 
the  fathers,  too.  I'll  tell  you  why  it 
is  up  to  you.  This  business  of  getting 
school  lunches  in  your  schools  is  a  local 
problem,  first. 

Woman:  A  local  problem? 

Narr>^tor:  Yes,  and  it  is  up  to  the  local 
communities  to  make  the  first  move  .  .  . 
and  to  keep  on  helping  after  the  plan  is 
started.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  works 
.  .  .  First.  There's  food  .  .  .  that's  the 
most  important  item,  of  course. 

A  lot  of  food  is  supplied  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  But  this  food  isn't  alu'ays 
enough  to  make  well-balanced  meals  .  .  . 
and  that's  where  the  local  groups  and 
communities  come  in.  They  must  supply 
those  extra  foods.  There  aren't  many 
of  these  extra  foods  that  are  needed,  but 
there  are  some. 

And  then  there's  another  thing  .  .  . 
you  can't  fix  up  hot  lunches  without  stoves 
to  cook  them  on  .  .  .  and  pans  and  ket- 
tles and  dishes  and  sinks.  Those  all  have 
to  come  from  the  local  communit}'. 

And,  of  course,  you  have  to  have  a 
place  to  do  the  cooking  .  .  .  and  a 
place  to  serve  the  lunches.  That,  too,  is 
up  to  the  local  community. 

And,  finally,  you  can't  do  any  of  these 
things  unless  you  have  the  people  .  .  . 
people  to  do  the  organizing,  like  those 
women  in  Kent  County,  Maryland  .  .  . 
people  to  take  the  responsibility  for  see- 
ing that  the  meals  are  cooked  right  and 
that  the  right  combinations  of  foods  are 
planned  .  .  .  and  people  to  see  that  the 
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equipment  is  taken  care  of  and  is  kept 
clean  and  sanitar}-.  Oftentimes,  the  WPA 
and  the  NV.'^A  can  furnish  help. 

Well,  there  you  are.  That  doesn't 
sound  like  an  impossible  job,  does  it? 
It's  a  big  order.  I'll  admit,  but  it's  one 
of  the  most  challenging  ]obs  facing  us 
right  now.  We  hear  lots  about  Defense 
.  .  .  about  the  importance  of  building 
a  strong  America.  You  and  I  know  that 
strong  Americans  means  a  strong  America. 
And  we  know  that  millions  of  future 
Americans  are  right  now  going  to  school. 
Are  they  going  to  be  strong  and  healthy? 
Are  they  going  to  have  the  bodies  and  the 
brains  they  will  need  to  run  our  countr}'? 

That's  a  question  you  have  to  answer. 
And  my  suggestion  is  a  simple  one  .  .  . 
it  won't  solve  the  problems  of  the  world 
.  .  .  but  it  will  help  .  .  . 

Answer  these  questions:  First,  do  you 
think  hot  school  lunches  are  important? 

Second  ...  do  you  have  a  School 
Lunch  Program  in  your  schools  ? 

Third  ...  if  you  don't,  would  you 
like  to  know  how  you  might  help  get 
one  started? 


HOW  CAN  YOU  HELP  START 
a  hot  School  Lunch  Program  in  your 
communit)'?  That's  the  question  that 
closes  this  playlet.  If  you  don't  know 
the  answer  but  would  like  suggestions, 
just  drop  a  post  card  to  Consumers' 
Guide,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  2  free  pamphlets, 
''School  Lunches  and  the  Communit)-," 
and  ""More  Facts  about  School  Lunches." 
You  can  also  buy,  for  10  cents  a  copy, 
a  booklet  that  contains  menus  and 
recipes  for  school  lunches ;  it  is  called 
"School  Lunches  Using  Farm  Sur- 
pluses." For  this,  send  your  order 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington.  D.  C.  Ask  for 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Mis- 
cellaneous Publication  No.  408.  Do 
not  send  stamps  in  paym.ent. 


PERSONAL  HISTORIES  of  mdi^dual 
school  lunch  programs  are  as  rich  in  varia- 
tions as  a  library  full  of  biographies.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  sound,  healthy 
next  generation,  more  immediately  useful. 

From  Oceanside,  Long  Island,  in  New 
York,  a  school  lunch  programmer  who  heard 
the  broadcast  on  school  lunches  writes 
m  .  .  . 


"Several  years  ago,"  the  letter  reads,  "our 
Parent  Teachers  Association  decided  to  have 
hot  lunches  for  the  school  children  during 
the  cold  weather  months. 

"The  lunches  had  to  be  as  cheap  as  possible 
because  we  were  average  working  class  par- 
ents, and  the  arrangements  had  to  be  simple. 
because  we  were  average  parents  without  too 
much  time. 

"We  chose  from  among  us  a  dietitian,  a 
mother  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  nutrition, 
and  paid  her  SIO  a  week  for  3  hours'  work 
each  school  day. 

"'Four  of  us  volunteered  each  day  to  help 
prepare  and  serve  the  lunches,  that  was  a 
crew  of  20  in  all. 

"For  lunch  each  day  we  decided  to  serve 
the  children  a  hot  dish,  all  the  bread  and 
butter  they  wanted,  and  a  dessert  that  was 
usually  an  apple,  an  orange,  or  some  other 
fruit. 

"Each  child  was  charged  10  cents  for  his 
lunch,  but  there  were  some  20  or  30  children 
who  could  not  afford  the  10  cents. 

"We  saw  to  it  that  these  children  got  their 
hot  lunches  too,  without  any  embarrassment. 

"It  worked  this  way.  The  children  bought 
lunch  tickets  from  their  teachers.  The  chil- 
dren who  couldn't  afford  to  pay  for  their 
lunches  received  their  tickets  free  from  their 
teachers  without  anyone  knowing  except  the 
teachers. 

"We  fed  the  children  a  class  at  a  time. 
They  came  to  the  lunchroom  and  got  their 
trays  of  food,  ate,  returned  their  trays,  and 
then  made  room  for  the  next  class. 

""We  are  almost  as  proud  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lunches  as  we  are  of  their  accom- 
plishment. We  bought  our  equipment,  sec- 
ond hand,  we  paid  our  dietitian,  and  we  have 
paid  all  our  bills. 

'"The  number  of  children  fed  has  increased 
each  year,  the  participation  by  the  mothers  in 
the  preparation  and  serving  of  the  lunches 
has  worked  extremely  well — we  have  never 
been  short  of  volunteers. 

"We  are  telling  you  about  how  our  school 
lunch  program  got  going,  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  give  other  parents  the  courage  to  take 
the  step  and  go  ahead  and  get  the  hot  lunch 
program  started  in  their  schools  .  .  ." 

That  is  one  school  lunch  biography,  and  it 
is  a  ver}'  nice  footnote  to  the  great  program 
now  in  progress  designed  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate and  nourishing  diet  for  everyone. 

The  Consumer's  Guide,  incidentally, 
would  be  pleased  to  have  other  accounts  of 
how  school  lunch  programs  got  started  or  are 
working  out. 
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"TWO  HEADS  are  better  than  one"  goes 
the  old  saw.  And  when  it  comes  to  put- 
ting over  a  better  food  program  the  whole 
community's  better  than  2  heads  or  even 
3  or  4.  In  fact,  all  the  heads  in  the  com- 
munity, working  together,  are  what  it  takes 
if  you  want  to  do  a  really  bang-up  job  with 
any  kind  of  program  you  undertake.  Then 
not  only  do  you  get  the  school  lunches 
you're  after  if  that's  what  started  you,  but 
you  create  something  just  as  important,  a 
greater  fellowship  and  the  feeling  of  com- 
munity pride. 

Of  course,  there's  no  one  perfect  way  to 
go  about  organizing  a  better  food  program 
in  any  locality.  The  way  that  works  in 
one  place  may  not  be  best  for  another. 
Every  town  has  its  own  problems  and  its 
own  ways  of  meeting  them. 

Elsewhere  we  tell  how  nutrition  leaders 
are  at  work  in  a  Southern  State.  Here's 
how  the  people  in  one  town — Orono, 
Maine — worked  together  last  summer  to 
put  over  a  canning  project  to  supply  vege- 
tables for  low-cost  hot  lunches  for  their 
school  children  during  the  winter  months. 

Orono's  a  small  town  in  inland  Maine 
near  Bangor.  About  3,500  people  make  it 
their  home.  The  site  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, whose  College  of  Agriculture  is  an 
active  influence  throughout  the  State,  Orono 
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is  an  industrial  town  as  well.  Formerly  a 
lumbering  center,  paper  and  pulp,  oars  and 
paddles,  and  canvas  products  are  manu- 
factured there  today. 

Last  spring  the  parent-teacher  Asso- 
ciations in  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools  got  together  to  see  what  they  could 
do  about  inaugurating  a  school  lunch  pro- 
gram in  Orono's  schools.  Their  joint  com- 
mittee, with  advice  and  guidance  from  home 
economics  and  extension  people  at  the  Uni- 
versity, outlined  their  plans  and  ideas  to  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  which  enthusiastically  agreed 
to  sponsor  the  lunches. 

Then  the  problem  of  finances  arose. 
The  committee  wanted  to  serve  good  well- 
balanced  meals  at  a  cost  low  enough  so 
that  all  the  school  children  could  buy  them. 
Five  cents  a  lunch  was  their  goal.  One 
method  they  agreed  on  to  try  to  keep  down 
costs — and  the  one  that  brought  the  whole 
community  into  the  effort — was  a  canning 
project.  If  all  the  surplus  vegetables  from 
Orono  gardens  which  would  otherwise  go 
to  waste  could  be  gathered  and  canned  in 
some  central  kitchen  by  volunteers,  they 
thought,  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of 
the  lunches  would  be  assured. 

So  a  canning  committee,  separate  from  the 
Kiwanis  school  lunch  committee,  was  or- 
ganized. The  assistance  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department  of  the  University  was 
obtained  and  a  graduate  of  the  Department 
engaged  to  direct  the  actual  processing  opera- 
tions. A  call  for  volunteers  and  for  surplus 
vegetables  went  out  from  the  pulpits  of 
every  Orono  church  and  from  the  newspa- 
pers. A  telephone  committee,  headed  by  the 
wife  of  the  Methodist  minister,  personally 
approached  the  owner  of  every  Orono  garden 
asking  for  vegetables  to  can.  The  Red  Cross 
undertook  to  haul  the  vegetables  to  the  can- 
ning kitchen ;  their  task  was  lightened  by  the 
many  gardeners  who  delivered  their  dona- 
tions to  the  canning  center. 

The  Orono  fire  department  loaned  their 
kitchen  over  the  fire  station  for  the  canning 
operations,  and  the  University  and  individ- 
uals supplied  equipment.  The  gas  company 
made  a  special  low  rate  for  the  gas  for  cook- 
ing. Local  butchers  kept  in  their  refrig- 
erators foods  that  couldn't  be  handled  im- 
mediately. The  local  game  warden  prom- 
ised any  moose  or  venison  that  came  his  way. 
Cans  and  jars  were  donated  by  the  towns- 
people. 


Boy  scouts  picked  vegetables,  moved 
filled  cans  to  the  school-lunch  kitchen  for 
storage  and  assisted  in  numerous  other  ways. 

Fifty  Orono  women  altogether  helped 
with  canning — many  of  them  2  or  3  half 
days,  often  on  extremely  short  notice  as  vege- 
tables came  in  unexpectedly.  The  town's 
enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  the  number  of 
volunteers  increased  rather  than  lessened  as 
the  project  continued. 

In  spite  of  a  severe  local  drought,  2,000 
cans  of  vegetables,  including  beans,  apple- 
sauce, chard,  beet  tops,  endive,  spinach, 
other  greens,  and  tomatoes  by  the  first  of 
September  had  gone  into  cans  for  Orono 
school  children's  hot  lunches  next  winter. 
They  are  still  on  the  march  as  we  go  to 
press.  Each  can  costs  a  little  less  than  4 
cents. 

The  savings  were  important,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  many  townspeople  almost  equally 
important  was  the  community  spirit  that  the 
undertaking  created.  People  from  different 
churches,  different  social  groups,  different 
organizations,  came  to  know  each  other  and 
their  town  as  never  before.  New  friend- 
ships, new  appreciation  of  each  other's  prob- 
lems, new  willingness  to  pitch  in  and  help 
one  another,  grew  out  of  their  united  efforts. 

So  successful  has  the  project  proved  that 
already  plans  are  under  way  for  next  year. 
Gardeners  whose  donations  this  season  were 
limited  because  of  the  drought,  hope  to  come 
through  next  year.  Everyone  is  asked  next 
spring  to  plant  every  square  inch  of  garden 
space  to  guarantee  a  still  bigger  canned 
goods  supply  for  the  school  lunches. 

That's  been  Orono's  experience  with  a 
community  undertaking  for  better  food. 
Both  school  children  and  the  town  benefited. 
Perhaps  your  community  can  match  it  with  a 
similar  well-done  job.  Orono's  not  the  only 
place  and  Orono's  way  isn't  the  only  way 
people  have  gone  about  doing  something  for 
their  undernourished  school  children.  But 
it's  one  example  of  how  valuable  and  how 
effective  common  effort  can  be  when  it's 
turned  to  a  common  task. 

OUR  THANKS  for  photographs  in  this 
issue:  Cover,  Farm  Security  Administration; 
p.  2,  FSA  (1),  Extension  Service  (2), 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  (3)  ;  p.  3,  Sur- 
plus Marketing  Administration;  p.  7,  FSA; 
p.  8,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  FSA;  pp. 
9  and  10,  BHE;  p.  11,  SMA. 
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How  long  does  it  take  to  grow? 


Time  as  well  as  sun  and  earth  and  water  is  an  essential  in  stepping 
up  supplies  of  food.  Here  is  an  inventory  of  the  time  it  takes  to 
produce  strategic  foods 


"THE  FUTURE  of  the  entire  civilized  world 
is  bound  up  in  the  success  of  our  effort  to 
produce  more  of  the  vital  foods.  .  .  ." 

So  speaks  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in- 
voking the  men  and  women  on  the  Nation's 
6  million  farms  to  harness  the  sunlight,  to 
spur  the  earth,  to  set  in  motion  the  lifegiving 
processes  that  combine  earth  and  air  and  light 
and  water  into  growth — and  food. 

The  weight  of  the  people  and  the  land, 
their  facilities  and  their  stock  are  thrown  for- 
ward. The  natural  cycles  and  rotations  turn 
with  a  constantly  accelerated  momentum. 

More  milk,  more  meat,  more  eggs,  more 
fruits,  more  vegetables.  The  tempo  of 
breeding  and  feeding,  of  seeding  and  har- 
vesting quickens. 

More  milk — the  white  foam  splashes  into 
the  pails  on  4  million  farms. 

More  fruits — the  branches  droop  with  sun- 
colored  ovals  and  spheres. 

More  vegetables — the  fields  green  and 
yellow  with  plants,  the  earth  rich  and  radiant 
with  potatoes  and  beets  and  carrots  and 
radishes. 

The  Secretary  might  well  have  said,  "Na- 
ture is  your  ally.  You  need  only  cooperate  to 
enable  the  natural  rhythms  to  produce  life 
and  food  in  abundance." 

Fullness  and  abundance  can  be 
achieved  by  many  ways,  but  to  increase  ani- 
mal numbers  and  plant  acreage  takes  time. 

Increases  in  food  supplies  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  increases  in  animal  numbers  or 
acres  planted.  By  feeding  cows  scientifically 
and  more  intensively  you  can  increase  the 
milk  supply  substantially ;  chickens  by  proper 
feeding  can  be  made  to  lay  more  eggs ;  hogs 
can  be  fed  to  heavier  weights;  and  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  increases  are  possible  by 
improved  cultivation  practices.  Today,  when 
time  is  so  short,  indeed,  a  greater  part  of 
increased  food  supplies  will  come  by  the 
intensive  exploitation  of  the  food  production 
factories,  animal  and  vegetable,  that  are 
already  in  operation. 

But  there  is  a  limit  even  to  this.  Num- 
bers must  be  increased.  In  cities,  the  pulling 
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of  a  switch  at  a  power  house,  an  instruction 
to  the  personnel  office,  doubling  up  on  assem- 
bly lines,  may  result  in  an  immediate  increase 
of  automobiles,  or  radios,  or  refrigerators. 

To  multiply  the  number  of  cows  giving 
milk,  however,  it  takes  more  land,  more  feed, 
more  labor,  and  more  time.  Most  impor- 
tantly more  time.  Time  enough  for  biologi- 
cal currents  to  work  with  light  and  air  and 
earth  and  water  in  organic  tissue.  Increased 
supplies  can  be  obtained  by  breeding  superior 
animals,  by  more  scientific  feeding,  a  more 
generous  use  of  fertilzer.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment examine  the  time  element. 

Take  a  cow  producing  morning  and  night 
her  pail  of  milk.  To  have  another  cow, 
producing  milk,  in  time  alone  you  normally 
need  283  days  plus  2  to  21/2  years,  something 
over  3  years  in  all. 


First  the  cow  must  be  bred  and  then  283 
days  must  elapse,  the  period  of  gestation  for 
a  cow.  For  example,  a  farmer  who  breeds 
his  cow  in  July  will  have  a  calf  born  in  the 
spring  when  the  fields  begin  to  green,  al- 
though commercial  dairymen  breed  their 
cows  every  month  of  the  year  to  obtain  a 
more  nearly  uniform  flow  of  milk  the  year 
round. 

Calves  do  not  produce  milk,  for  milk 
is  an  incident  of  motherhood  among  cows. 
Before  a  female  calf  can  become  a  milk-pro- 
ducing cow,  it  must  mature,  that  is,  it  must 
grow  up  to  be  about  2  years  old.  A  calf 
born  in  April  will  normally  be  bred  about 
July  2  years  later,  and  when  her  calf  is  born 
283  days  later  she  begins  to  produce  milk  on 
her  own. 


1942  production  goals. 

The  Food  for  Freedom  campaign  announced  by  the  Secrefary  of 
Agriculture  sefs  specific  food  production  goals  as  objectives  for 
the  year  1942.  On  this  and  succeeding  pages  the  production 
goals  and  their  anticipated  effects  on  supplies  for  consumption 
are  given  for  selected  groups  of  foods. 

THE  GOAL— FOR  MEAT„ 

The  1942  goal  aims  at  the  production  of  24.2  billions  of  pounds  of 
beef,  pork,  veal.  Iamb,  mutton,  and  chicken,  or  about  10.5  percent 
more  than  this  year. 

After  making  the  necessary  allowances  for  export,  the  1942  produc- 
tion of  meat,  if  it  is  achieved  and  shared  equally  among  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  country,  would  be  enough  to  provide  each 
person  with  169  pounds  of  meat  at  the  butcher's  block.  Actually,  the 
total  meat  supply  is  not  going  to  be  shared  equally,  but  statistics  are 
given  that  way  for  the  purpose  of  making  comparisons  with  earlier  years. 
An  equal  sharing  of  the  total  available  meat  supply  in  1941  would  give 
everyone  162  pounds  of  meat. 

This  increase  of  available  meat  in  1942  would  put  meat  eating, 
quantitatively,  on  a  higher  level  than  it  has  been  for  30  years.  The 
large  beef  consumption  anticipated  as  a  part  of  the  total  meat  goal 
depends  on  whether  cattlemen  market  more  animals  in  1942  or  con- 
tinue to  increase  their  herds  for  greater  marketings  in  later  years. 
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TIME  is  a  critical  factor  when  you  plan  to  in- 
crease production  of  anything  and  most  critical 
when  you  plan  to  increase  the  production  of 
foodstuffs.  You  can  speed  up  the  production  of 
automobiles  without  reference  to  the  movement 
oi  the  seasons  or  to  fixed  biological  cycles  but 
you  can  t  get  around  the  fact  that  it  takes  283 
days  for  a  cow  to  bear  a  calf,  or  114  days  for  a 
sow  to  have  a  litter  of  pigs,  or  21  days  for  an 
egg  to  hatch. 
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THE  GOAL— FOR  MILK. 

The  production  of  milk  in 
1942  is  intended  to  reach  125 
billion  pounds,  7  percent  more 
than  the  I  1 7  billion  pounds  that 
will  be  produced  this  year. 

As  in  other  years  about  55 
percent  of  the  1 942  production 
may  be  manufactured  into  dairy 
products  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Substantial  quantities  of  these 
dairy  products  are  expected  to 
be  shipped  abroad  or  stored  in 
warehouses  as  strategic  stock- 
piles for  future  use.  After  mak- 
ing allowance  for  these  uses, 
there  would  remain  for  Ameri- 
can consumption  some  872 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent  per 
person  if  the  goal  is  reached. 
This  amount  of  milk  is  1 7  pounds 
per  person  above  the  average 
consumption  for  this  year,  and 
is  the  largest  amount  of  milk 
available  per  person  in  any  year 
as  far  back  as  the  records  go. 


From  cow  to  extra  cow,  then,  approxi- 
mately 3  to  4  years  must  elapse. 

Normally  the  beef  cow  is  bred  in  July  on 
the  western  ranges  and  the  calf  is  born  in 
March  or  April.  Most  veal  is  a  by-product 
of  the  dairy  industry.  The  male  calves,  most 
of  them,  and  a  number  of  the  female  calves 
go  to  the  block  any  time  from  their  first  to 
their  10th  month.  From  such  young  animals 
comes  veal.  Last  year,  in  1940,  some  961 
million  pounds  of  veal  were  consumed,  as 
compared  with  7,299  million  pounds  of  beef. 

Calves  raised  for  beef  run  all  summer  with 
their  mothers,  and  then  in  the  fall  many  of 
them  are  shipped  to  farms  that  specialize  in 
fattening  cattle.  Here  the  animal  is  fattened 
for  5  or  6  months  until  it  weighs  700  to 
1,000  pounds,  when  it  is  marketed,  some- 
thing less  than  2  years  from  the  time  it  was 
decided  to  have  an  extra  beef  animal.  The 
breeding  cycle,  however,  for  beef  and  dairy 
animals  is  the  same. 

Sows  MAY  BE  BRED  TO  HAVE  2  CROPS  OF 

pigs  a  year,  the  spring  crop,  the  most  im- 
portant harvest,  and  the  fall  crop.  Sows 
kept  for  spring  pig  production  are  bred 
usually  in  November  and  December ;  the  pigs 
are  farrowed  (in  average  litters  of  5  and  6) 
114  days  later  in  March  and  April.  After 
suckling  their  mothers  for  8  to  10  weeks, 
they  are  weaned  and  fed  on  grain  and 
forage  crops  until  fall,  when  they  should 
weigh  about  225  pounds.    From  then  on 


they  are  marketed  depending  on  how  fast 
they  fatten.  Most  fall  pigs  are  farrowed  in 
September  or  October  and  marketed  from 
April  until  August. 

Pigs  are  bred  to  farrow  in  the  spring  and 
fall  because  survival  conditions  for  young 
pigs  are  not  so  good  in  the  summer  heat  or 
the  winter  cold.  The  spring  crop  of  pigs  is 
the  more  important  because  feeding  condi- 
tions are  better  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
Then'  pigs  can  be  turned  out  in  pasture 
whereas  in  the  winter  pigs  must  be  housed 
and  fed  mainly  on  harvested  feed. 

To  increase  the  hog  supply,  then,  you  need 
breeding  stock,  a  farm  with  an  ample  feed 
supply,  time,  anywhere  from  11  to  15 
months  of  time,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  to 
do  and  when  to  do  it. 

Most  lambs  are  born  in  the  spring 
from  March  to  May.  Spring  lambs,  however, 
arrive  at  the  market  earlier  in  the  year.  They 
go  to  butcher  shops  from  their  mothers'  sides 
when  they  are  about  4  months  old.  Most 
spring  lambs  are  produced  in  California,  Ari- 
zona, and  Texas,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  Lambs 
from  the  range  country,  and  they  are  the 
lambs  most  people  eat  when  they  have  lamb, 
get  to  market  later.  Depending  on  how  fat 
they  are,  they  go  straight  to  the  butcher  or 
are  shipped  from  the  range  country  to  the 
feed  lots  in  the  Corn  Belt.  There  they  are 
fattened  from  an  average  weight  of  about  50 
pounds  up  to  80  pounds  or  more.  From 
December  until  May  they  go  to  the  abattoirs 
where  they  follow  a  Judas  goat  through  the 
chutes  to  the  slaughter.  Altogether  from 
the  time  you  decide  to  market  an  extra  lamb 
until  the  time  it  is  marketed,  between  12  and 
16  months  must  elapse,  150  days  for  gesta- 
tion, and  then  7  to  11  months  to  give  the 
lambs  time  to  grow  up  and  be  fattened. 

Chicken  eggs  must  be  incubated  21  days 
before  the  chick  breaks  out  of  the  shell. 
Many  chicks  are  hatched  in  commercial 
hatcheries  from  January  to  July.  The  next 
man  in  the  production  cycle  is  the  poultry 
farmer.  Twelve  weeks  after  he  gets  the 
chicks,  they  are  big  enough  to  go  to  town  as 
broilers.  The  huskier  males  in  the  brood 
are  more  frequently  kept  4  to  5  months 
longer  for  marketing  as  roasters.  Pullets 
are  sometimes  marketed  for  meat  with  their 
brothers,  the  cockerels,  but  more  often  they 
are  held  back  to  produce  eggs. 

Pullets  begin  to  lay  eggs  in  their  5th  or 
6th  month,  so  from  egg  to  egg,  something 
like  6  or  7  months  pass.  Pullets  that  start 
laying  eggs  in  the  fall  keep  at  the  job  of 
turning  eggs  out  until  late  summer  or  early 
fall  of  the  following  year. 


THE  GOAL— FOR  EGGS. 

The  1942  goal  for  egg  pro- 
duction is  4  billion  dozen  eggs, 
about  10  percent  more  eggs 
than  will  be  produced  this  year. 
After  the  necessary  number  of 
eggs  have  been  exported,  there 
may  be  approximately  306  eggs 
per  person  for  use  in  this  coun- 
try, if  the  goal  is  attained. 
Some  of  these  eggs  may  go  into 
a  national  stockpile  to  take 
care  of  future  contingencies. 
This  would  leave  slightly  fewer 
eggs  to  be  eaten  next  year  than 
were  available  during  1941. 
The  1942  average  consumption, 
therefore,  may  be  lower  than  for 
any  year  since  1918  except  for 
the  4  years  from  1933  to  1937. 


The  cycle  from  January  chicks  to  Decem- 
ber roasters  is  the  usual  one  for  most  chick- 
ens, and  is  based  upon  the  desirabililty  of 
having  chickens  well  started  by  spring  so 
they  are  strong  enough  to  resist  the  weather 
changes,  and  the  pests,  insect  and  animal, 
that  prey  on  them.  More  and  more,  how- 
ever, chickens  are  being  brought  up  in  heated 
brooders  where  weather  is  controlled  by 
switching  power  on  and  off.  Artificial 
weather  thus  is  slowly  reducing  seasonal 
swings  in  production  and  is  sending  chickens 
of  all  stages  of  development  to  market  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  It  can't  do  anything  about 
the  time  factor,  though — 21  days  to  hatch  an 
egg,  5  to  6  months  to  raise  a  pullet  until  she 
starts  to  lay  eggs  on  her  own  account,  10 
to  12  months  to  produce  a  roaster. 

Turkeys,  ducks,  geese  breed  and  multiply 
in  a  one-year  cycle.  The  average  turkey,  or 
duck,  or  goose  lays  its  eggs  in  the  spring, 
the  exact  month  depending  on  how  far  north 
or  how  far  south  the  fowls  are  being  raised. 
Then  28  days  must  elapse  for  hatching. 
Eggs  hatched  in  one  spring  are  fowls  laying 
eggs  the  next  spring.  Ducks  and  geese  are 
marketed  when  they  are  upwards  of  10  weeks 
old,  which  brings  them  to  town  sometimes 
squawking,  sometimes  not,  from  July 
through  December.  Turkeys  are  marketed 
when  they  are  from  20  to  30  weeks  old. 
That  means  they  spread  their  feathers  toward 
town  from  the  end  of  September  through 
February. 

The  production  cycle  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  not  entirely  contained  within 
the  seasons  of  a  single  year. 
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It  takes  foresight  leaping  across  a  span  of 
years  to  anticipate  a  harvest  of  apples  from 
the  planting  of  a  seed. 

Fruit  usually  is  grown  by  grafting  what  is 
known  as  a  scion,  a  piece  of  budwood  or  a 
bud,  on  a  rootstock.  The  rootstock  is  grown 
in  a  nurser}\  the  grafting  is  made  there,  and 
the  tree  itself  is  not  ready  to  be  set  out  in  an 
orchard  until  it  is  2  to  3  years  old. 

Citrus  trees  don't  bear  much  fruit  for  4  to 
6  years.  Six  to  8  years  must  pass  before  many 
apples  ripen  on  apple  trees.  Plum  trees  must 
develop  for  4  to  6  years  before  there  is  fruit. 
Apricots,  peaches,  pears,  and  cherries  appear 
scantily  on  trees  after  4  years  of  growth, 
while  full  production  is  not  attained  for  6  to 
8  years. 

Berries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackber- 
ries, currants,  and  dewberries  have  a  produc- 
tion q-cle  that  is  briefer  than  the  large  fruits. 

Strawberr}'  plants  start  life  as  runners 
from  an  older  plant.  That  is,  the  branch 
touches  the  ground  and  begins  to  root. 
Strawberry'  growers  in  most  areas  then  take 
up  the  new  growth,  cut  it  from  the  old  plant, 
and  set  it  out  in  the  spring.  By  the  follow- 
ing spring,  the  new  plant  is  fruiting.  Cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  dewberries,  loganberries, 
and  black  and  purple  raspberries,  similarly 
produce  some  fruit  in  the  second  year  after 


the  plants  are  set  out,  but  3  to  4  years  must 
pass  for  full  production. 

Farm  crops  that  aren't  animal  products 
or  fruits  are  generally  divided  into  2  broad 
classes:  field  crops  and  truck  crops.  The 
field  crops,  a  description  that  includes  wheat, 
corn,  rice,  hay,  oats,  barley,  soybeans,  and 
peanuts,  include  the  products  that  are  grown 
extensively,  over  large  areas.  Truck  crops 
by  general  use  apply  to  the  vegetables  you 
load  into  your  basket  when  you  go  shop- 
ping. The  term  came  originally  from  an  old 
usage  of  the  word  truck  meaning  to  barter. 
Truck  crops  were  the  kind  that  were  handy 
for  taking  to  town  to  barter  or  truck  for  cloth 
or  tobacco  or  whatever  else  oldtime  farmers 
needed  and  didn't  raise  on  the  farm. 

The  time  it  takes  to  have  a  field  or 
truck  crop  from  "on  order"  to  "on  hand" 
varies  with  the  crop,  soil,  the  weather,  and 
the  methods  of  cultivation.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  make  approximations  which  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  time  element  involved. 

Take  the  field  crops  first.  Winter  wheat, 
the  more  important  wheat  crop,  is  sown  from 
September  through  November  and  is  har- 
vested from  May  through  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Roughly  that  means  winter  wheat 
has  a  growing  period  of  9  to  10  months. 
Spring  wheat  is  sown  in  March  and  April 


and  is  harvested  in  July  and  August,  requir- 
ing something  around  4  to  5  months  of 
growing  time. 

Corn  which  is  almost  exclusively  an  ani- 
mal feed,  is  planted  in  the  important  corn 
States  in  May  and  June  and  harvested  in 
October  and  November  after  6  to  7  months 
have  elapsed. 

Winter  oats  are  sown  in  September  and 
October  and  harvested  in  May  and  June  of 
the  next  year  after  9  to  10  months  of  growth. 
Spring  oats,  source  of  most  oats,  are  sown  in 
March  and  April,  depending  upon  the  lati- 
tude, and  are  harvested  in  July  and  August, 
after  approximately  6  months  of  growing 
time. 

■  Soybeans,  when  grown  for  the  beans 
rather  than  for  hay,  are  planted  in  June  and 
harvested  in  late  September  and  October, 
some  5  months  down  the  calendar. 

Seeds  for  peanuts  go  into  the  ground  in 
April  and  May  and  come  out  of  the  earth  in 
September  and  October  after  growing  there 
for  some  5  months. 

Most  of  the  rye  crop  is  sown  and  harvested 
about  the  same  time  as  winter  wheat,  that  is, 
it  is  planted  in  September  and  October  of  one 
year  and  harvested  in  July  and  August  of  the 
next  year,  after  the  sun  and  earth  have 
worked  on  the  seed  for  approximately  10 
months. 


How  much  time  is  there  in  a  market  basket  full 
of  food?  It  takes  2  years  from  the  time  you 
decide  to  have  another  beef  animal  until  the 
day  comes  when  you  actually  are  ready  to  ship  it 
to  market.  That  includes  the  time  necessary  for 
gestation  plus  the  time  necessary  for  the  animal 
to  mature.  The  average  leg  of  lamb  takes  a  year 
to  16  months  to  come  to  market,  though  it  may  be 
only  a  half  year  old  when  you  buy  it.  Vegetables 
take  time,  too,  but  on  the  whole  less  time  than 
other  food  products.  Most  of  them  may  be 
planted  in  the  spring  and  harvested  for  market 
by  summer  or  fall. 
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speaking  precisely  of  time  and  truck  crops 
is  also  something  that  can't  be  done.  One 
variety  of  peas  matures  faster  than  another. 
The  same  variety  will  mature  more  rapidly  at 
a  time  when  the  weather  is  warm  than  it  will 
when  the  weather  is  cool.  Performances, 
however,  are  consistent  enough  to  permit 
approximations.  Production  cycles  of  most 
vegetables,  incidentally,  are  different  from 
their  life  cycles  because  some  of  them  pro- 
duce edible  roots,  or  bulbs,  or  leaves,  before 
they  mature  and  produce  seeds. 

To  BEGIN  WITH  THE  A'S,  ASPARAGUS  IS  A 

perennial,  which  means  that  once  it  is 
planted  it  stays  planted  and  need  not  be 
planted  again,  at  least  not  for  8  to  15  years, 
the  usual  productive  life  of  an  asparagus 
plant.  The  asparagus  you  get  first  in  the 
year,  in  March  and  April,  is  set  out  in  the 
fields  in  regions  of  mild  winters  the  latter 
part  of  December  up  through  March.  Then 

2  years  later,  from  February  through  April, 
the  stalks  are  cut  for  marketing.  Most  late 
asparagus  (from  more  northerly  regions), 
the  kind  that  comes  to  market  through  May 
and  June,  is  set  out  in  March  and  April  and 
first  cut  for  marketing  2  years  later. 

Lima  beans  have  approximately  a  3 -month 
growing  period,  though  these  3  months  may 
occur  almost  anywhere  on  the  calendar. 
Florida  beans  are  planted  from  September  to 
the  end  of  February  and  marketed  from  Jan- 
uary to  June.  Georgia  lima  beans  are  planted 
in  March,  and  harvested  in  June. 

As  you  go  north  the  planting  season  gets 
later,  and  the  harvesting  season  advances 
down  through  the  summer  to  late  in  October. 
Incidentally,  2  crops  of  lima  beans  per  year 
can  be  grown  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
country — an  early  crop  planted  in  April  and 
marketed  in  June,  and  a  late  harvest  that  is 
planted  in  July  and  marketed  in  September 
and  October. 

Snap  beans,  with  a  6-week  growing  sea- 
son,  are  another  farm  product  that  is  capa- 
ble of  going  the  rounds  from  planting  to 
harvest  more  than  once  a  year.  In  Florida 
the  fall  crop  is  planted  from  September  to 
the  first  of  November  and  sent  to  market 
from  November  through  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. A  second  crop  is  planted  from 
November  to  February  and  shipped  north 
from  January  through  March.  Then  a  third 
crop  is  planted  in  February  and  March  and 
hastened  along  to  consumers  during  April. 
A  middle  region  like  eastern  Virginia  gets  in 

3  crops,  one  that  is  marketed  during  June 
and  early  July,  another  that  hits  consumers 
late  in  July  and  in  August,  while  a  third 
comes  to  town  from  September  through 


October.  Farther  north  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Michigan,  snap  beans  are 
planted  from  May  through  July  and  sent  to 
town  continuously  from  July  to  September. 

Beets  take  about  10  weeks  on  the  average 
to  develop  well-grown  roots  from  the  time 
the  seeds  are  planted.  From  seed  to  harvest, 
however,  is  only  half  the  beet  story.  For 
while  it  is  only  10  weeks  to  a  beet  harvest,  2 
years  must  pass  to  complete  the  beet's  life 
cycle,  for  the  best  is  a  biennial.  The  2- 
year  period  is  important,  however,  only  in 


the  production  of  beet  seeds,  not  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beets.  The  earliest  beets  to  arrive 
at  the  market  place  come  from  Texas  in  De- 
cember, but  then  they  keep  coming  right  up 
until  May.  Beet  plantings  begin  out  in  the 
fields  in  September  and  continue  down 
through  January. 

Planting  time  moves  up  in  the  year  as 
the  sun  moves  north.  By  the  time  spring 
reaches  Pennsylvania,  beets  are  being  put  in 
the  ground  continuously  from  April  through 
July  and  are  being  pulled  out  regularly  from 


THE  GOAL— FOR  VEGETABLES. 


The  goal  established  for  vegetables  in  1942  calls  for  production 
from  comnnercial  truck  farms  in  the  important  producing  areas  large 
enough  to  afford  109  pounds  of  vegetables  (farm  weight)  for  each 
person  from  this  source,  an  amount  that  is  a  little  higher  than  has  been 
available  in  most  recent  years.  In  1941,  the  comparable  average 
consumption  is  expected  to  be  107  pounds. 

No  change  is  asked  for  in  production  from  the  truck  gardens  in  the 
vicinity  of  most  large  cities.  In  1941,  average  consumption  from  this 
source  was  about  60  pounds  (farm  weight)  per  person. 

The  goal  for  farm  gardens,  mostly  for  consumption  on  farms,  calls  for 
an  increase  under  the  vegetable  program  from  an  average  of  81  pounds 
per  person  in  1941  to  105  pounds  per  person  in  1942.  This  supply,  if 
achieved,  may  increase  somewhat  the  vegetables  available  for  con- 
sumption by  the  urban  population  as  well. 

The  potato-production  goal,  including  sweets,  is  not  set  for  an 
increase  in  1942.  The  goal  provides  average  consumption  of  165 
pounds  per  person,  something  less  than  the  average  consumption  figure 
for  past  years. 

In  summary,  the  goal  for  all  fresh  vegetables,  except  potatoes,  calls 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  level  of  consumption  in  1942  much  higher 
than  in  earlier  years  and  at  or  a  little  above  the  level  of  recent  years. 

In  canned  vegetables,  the  goal  calls  for  an  output  about  the  same 
as  this  year's  record  production.  This  goal  would  provide  an  average 
of  about  3 1  pounds  of  canned  vegetables  for  each  person  in  the 
country  in  1942.  This  average  is  I  pound  per  person  higher  than  for 
1 94 1 ,  and  higher  than  for  any  other  earlier  year. 

THE  GOAL— FOR  FRUITS. 


The  production  of  fruits  for  distribution  in  fresh,  dried,  or  canned 
form  is  expected  to  increase  1.4  percent  from  14.8  million  tons  this 
year  to  1 5  million  tons  in  1942. 

Larger  requirements  for  dried  and  canned  fruit  will  reduce  slightly 
the  quantities  of  12  major  fruits  available  for  consumption  in  fresh  form 
in  1942.  It  is  expected  that  the  consumption  of  the  12  major  fresh 
fruits  may  amount  to  135  pounds  per  person  in  1942,  compared  with 
136.5  pounds  per  person  in  1941.  At  this  level  average  consumption 
of  fresh  fruits  in  1942  would  still  be  greater  than  it  has  been  for  all 
except  3  recent  years. 

If  the  goal  is  attained,  canned  fruit  consumption,  excluding  pine- 
apples, will  average  out  to  I  I  pounds  per  person  in  1942,  a  half  pound 
less  than  in  1941,  but  more  than  the  average  consumption  in  any  year 
except  1940  and  1941. 

Dried  fruit  consumption  is  expected  to  increase  slightly  in  1942  to 
an  average  of  about  6  pounds  per  person. 
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the  middle  of  June  down  through  the  mid- 
dle of  November. 

Cabbage  is  a  crop  that  can  be  harvested 
some  place  every  day  in  the  year.  Florida, 
California,  Arizona,  and  Texas  farmers 
crowd  its  3-month  growing  period  for  mar- 
ket into  the  year  3  times.  In  some  States, 
such  as  New  York,  2  crops  a  year  are  har- 
vested regularly.  The  cabbage,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  harvested  early  in  life.  The  cab- 
bage head  is  actually  a  bud  and  is  harvested 
while  the  plant  is  still  young.  Permitted  to 
live  out  its  life  the  cabbage  survives  for  2 
years,  producing  a  bud  the  first  year,  and  a 
flower  and  seed  the  second  year. 

Carrots  take  2  years  to  go  from  seed 
through  flower  and  fruit  to  seed,  but  they 
only  take  2  to  6  months  to  develop 
their  edible  roots.  They  are  planted  around 
the  country  so  that  no  matter  what  the 
weather  may  be  in  any  particular  place  they 
are  being  harvested  and  shipped  to  the  mar- 
ket from  somewhere.  Carrots,  like  potatoes, 
are  easily  stored,  so  carrots  harvested  at  the 
height  of  the  season  in  the  late  summer  and 
the  early  fall,  go  into  warehouses  to  come  out 
when  they  are  needed.  In  the  middle  and 
northern  States,  carrots  are  pulled  out  of  the 
fields  almost  continuously  from  June  down 


through  November  as  the  result  of  plantmgs 
from  April  through  July. 

Sweet  corn  is  abundant  during  a  rather 
definitely  limited  season.  It  is  planted  from 
April  through  the  early  part  of  June.  It 
takes  slightly  less  than  3  months  in  the  grow- 
ing, and  it  appears  on  the  markets  or  goes 
into  cans  from  July  down  to  the  first  days  of 
October.    Then  it  is  gone  for  another  year. 

Kale,  which  belongs  to  the  cabbage  fam- 
ily, usually  is  planted  from  seed  in  August, 
and  then  after  10  weeks  or  so  it  produces  a 
harvest  of  foliage  that  is  gathered  for  mar- 
keting regularly  from  November  through  the 
winter  and  into  the  spring  up  until  the  end 
of  April. 

Lettuce,  an  annual  plant,  takes  any- 
where  from  2  to  5  months  to  grow  up  from 
a  seed  to  salad.  It  is  planted  in  States  like 
Colorado  and  New  York  from  late  in  March 
until  late  in  July  and  is  harvested  from  mid- 
June  into  October.  Fall  and  winter  plant- 
ings in  California,  Arizona,  and  Florida  take 
care  of  consumer  needs  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months. 

In  Texas,  the  source  of  most  early  onions, 
the  seeds  are  put  in  the  ground  from  the  first 
of  October  down  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and 


Food  for  Freedom  is  the  name  of  the  campaign 
now  being  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  production 
of  strategic  foods.  Part  of  the  increase  is  to  be 
gained  by  planting  more  seeds,  and  breeding 
more  animals.  Equally  important,  will  be  the  use 
of  better  plants  and  animals,  the  use  of  fertilizer 
and  better  feeding  methods,  and  the  application 
on  the  farm  of  more  scientific  farm  techniques. 
Where  one  method  won't  do,  another  will.  In- 
creased supplies  of  fruits,  for  example,  cannot 
come  immediately  from  planting  more  fruit  trees; 
most  fruit  trees  take  at  least  6  years  to  mature. 
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then  after  about  5  months  of  growing  the 
edible  bulbs  start  to  market  in  March  and 
keep  coming  until  the  end  of  May. 

New  York,  which  produces  more  onions 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  sets  out 
onion  plants  (called  sets)  at  the  beginning 
of  a  4-month  growing  season  in  March  and 
April  and  harvests  them  in  the  last  July  days, 
in  August,  and  in  September.  Onions, 
which  are  biennial  plants  that  take  2  years  to 
develop  from  seed  to  seed,  are  grown  chiefly 
from  seeds  and  not  from  plants. 

Green  peas  from  California  open  and  close 
the  green  pea  year.  The  first  green  peas 
come  to  market  at  the  end  of  January,  after 
growing  2 1/2  to  3  months.  Then  the  late 
California  crop  closes  the  season  at  the  end 
of  December.  In  between  peas  are  put  out 
as  early  as  January  in  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi and  as  late  as  the  end  of  May  in  New 
York.  Most  garden  peas  come  to  market 
from  May  down  to  the  middle  of  August. 

Potato  crop  reports  cut  the  potato  season 
up  into  7  seasons,  fall  and  winter,  early  ( 1 ) , 
early  (2),  second  early,  intermediate  (1), 
intermediate  (2),  and  late.  Late  potatoes 
include  the  bulk  of  all  the  potatoes  eaten. 
They  go  into  the  ground  as  sections  of  seed 
Continued  on  page  10 


When  the  school  bus  pulls  up  to  a  stop  at  the  crossroacf 
where  the  children  from  Farm  Security  Administration  ten- 
ant families  wait  this  winter,  the  high  school  girl  in  the 
family  is  going  to  be  stylishly  attired  in  a  $7.50  outfit. 
The  pinafore  (1)  was  made  of  4  yards  of  osnaburg  for  57 
cents.  The  cute  skimmer  (2)  was  made  of  scrap  materials 
left  over  after  the  62-cent  blue  covert  dress  (4)  was  draped 
together.  The  fetching  cotton  blouse  (3),  made  with  fancy 
striped  lawn,  cost  20  cents,  while  the  jacket  in  the  ensemble 
(5)  was  made  from  potato  and  jute  meal  sacks  for  a  total 
cost  of  32  cents. 
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$7.50  worth  of  morale 


Clothing  a  high  school  girl  for  $7.50  o  year  is  a  problem  some  farm 
families  must  solve.     Here  is  how  they  do  it 


HUNGRY  children  don't  win  honors  at 
school. 

Children  who  don't  have  clothes  won't 
even  go  to  school,  more  especially  if  they 
are  girls  of  high  school  age. 

In  the  Southern  regions  where  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  is  working  on  a  pro- 
gram of  human  conservation,  finding  ways 
to  clothe  the  children  of  tenant  families 
ranks  next  in  importance  to  finding  ways 
to  get  good  diets  for  the  families. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  had  a  sister  knows 
that  the  best  barometer  of  clothing  needs  is 
the  adolescent  girl  in  the  family.  You  can 
look  for  squalls  and  tempests  if  sister  can't 
be  turned  out  properly. 

Turning  out  sister  presentably  in  com- 
munities where  the  most  popular  brand  of 
flour  is  the  one  that  comes  in  the  most  at- 
tractively printed  flour  sack  isn't  a  job  that's 
solved  by  leafing  through  a  fashion  maga- 
zine. 

Assume  that  sister  is  15  years  old  and 
that  she  is  a  member  of  a  white  tenant  family 
in  Mississippi  or  Alabama  or  Georgia  that 
has  an  annual  income  (including  income  in 
kind)  of  something  less  than  $500  a  year. 
In  that  event  there  is  $10.41  to  spend  on  sis- 
ter's clothes  for  the  year,  less  $2.97  for  shoes 
(based  on  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and 
the  WPA  in  the  year  1935-36)  . 

Or  assume  that  sister  starts  out  to  school 
in  the  morning  from  the  home  of  a  Negro 
tenant  family  that  has  an  income  of  less  than 
$500  a  year.  Then  her  clothing  budget  for 
the  year  is  $7.82  less  $2.56  for  shoes. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  with 
sister  in  mind  made  a  survey  and  found  that 
if  she  is  to  be  clothed  properly  for  school, 
it  has  to  be  done  on  $7.50  a  year  or  less. 

There  you  have  a  project,  to  clothe  sister 
presentably  enough  so  she  won't  be  reluctant, 
when  the  time  comes,  to  go  to  school,  and 
to  clothe  her  within  an  annual  budget  of 
$7.50. 

When  projects  like  this  come  up,  some 
people  have  one  mind  on  them,  some  have 
another  mind.    The  people  of  the  first  mind 
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harrumph  and  declare  that  finding  ways  to 
clothe  a  girl  for  $7.50  a  year  isn't  any  help; 
what  you've  got  to  do  is  get  her  family  an 
income  large  enough  to  clothe  her  properly 
without  any  tricks. 

People  of  the  second  mind  reply  to 
this  that  you  have  the  families  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $500  a  year  Jiow;  there  are  chil- 
dren who  don't  go  to  school  iww  because 
they  don't  have  clothes ;  the  problem  is  to  get 
them  clothes  to  go  to  school  now. 

Farm  Security  Administration  home  econ- 
omists, without  letting  up  on  the  work  with 
families  that  leads  to  higher  incomes,  are 
of  the  second  mind.  They  decided  to  take 
the  budget  and  girl  and  see  what  they  could 
do. 

The  results  they  have  achieved  will  be  of 
little  interest  to  families  that  have  money  to 
spend  on  clothes.  For  girls  who  must  dress 
within  the  $7.50  budget  the  results  are  more 
important  than  a  half  hundred  bales  of  fash- 
ion plates. 

Beginning  with  $7.50  and  a  girl,  the  FSA 
home  economists  decided  first  that  $7.50 
would  not  cover  the  girl  if  the  clothes  were 
purchased  ready-made.  They  had  to  be  made 
at  home.  Making  clothes  at  home  was  feas- 
ible for  a  survey  showed  that  most  tenant 
families  either  had  a  sewing  machine  or 
access  to  one.  As  for  making  the  clothes, 
the  survey  disclosed  that  practically  every 
family  also  had  someone  who  could  sew 
reasonably  well. 

Next  the  FSA  home  management  work- 
ers,  with  the  cooperation  of  home  economists 
at  the  University  of  Alabama,  worked  out 
what  ought  to  go  into  the  $7.50  wardrobe. 
The  survey  showed  that  high  school  girls  in 
tenant  families  had  about  $22  worth  of 
clothes  hung  up  at  home  and  that  about  a 
third  of  the  wardrobe  was  replaced  each  year. 

Working  out  a  3 -year  plan  for  a  closet 
full  of  clothes  for  a  high  school  girl  in  a 
tenant  family,  the  home  economists  hit  upon 
this  inventory. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  plan  the  girl  would 
need:  a  suit,  2  dresses,  3  blouses,  2  slips,  2 


pairs  of  pants,  2  pairs  of  shoes,  3  pairs  of 
cotton  stockings,  1  pair  of  slacks,  and  1  basic 
pattern  to  use  in  making  clothes. 

The  cost  of  the  first  year's  outfit  came  to 
$7.40. 

In  the  second  year,  the  plan  called  for  1 
reversible  coat,  2  dresses,  1  wool  sweater, 
1  slip,  1  pair  of  pants,  1  night  gown,  1  pair 
of  shoes,  1  pair  of  shoes  repaired,  3  pairs 
of  cotton  socks,  and  1  pair  of  woolen  gloves. 

The  second  year  of  clothes  totals  up  to 
$8.24. 

In  the  third  year  the  plan  contemplates 
$6.70  worth  of  clothes:  1  jacket,  1  dress, 
1  wool  flannel  skirt,  1  blouse,  1  slip,  1  pair 
of  pants,  2  pairs  of  shoes,  1  pair  of  stock- 
ings, and  2  pairs  of  cotton  socks. 

Further  inquiries  ended  in  the  develop- 
ment of  some  basic  principles. 

For  low  cost  clothing  all  cotton  fabrics 
were  better,  in  general,  than  mixtures  of 
cotton  and  rayon,  or  cotton  and  wool. 

Pattern  costs  could  be  cut  by  establishing 
pattern  libraries,  either  in  the  home  of  a 
community  leader,  or  at  the  church,  or 
school.  Used  patterns  could  be  deposited 
in  the  pattern  library,  and  referred  to  when 
they  were  needed. 

In  preparing  the  wardrobe,  clothes 
fatigue,  that  is  the  chance  of  having  a  girl 
tire  of  her  clothes,  could  be  avoided  best  by 
making  all  the  clothes  in  a  related  color 
scheme,  a  scheme,  of  course,  that  best  suits 
the  girl. 

Bright  colors  should  be  avoided  in  fabrics 
because  they  become  tiresome  after  a  while. 
The  required  color  lift  should  be  achieved 
instead  by  using  bright  colored  fittings, 
on  the  buttons,  or  fastenings,  or  on  the 
accessories. 

The  clothes  made  should  be  interchange- 
able, that  is  the  dresses  should  be  convertible 
into  suits,  or  the  blouses  and  jackets  should 
transform  into  a  costume,  or  should  combine 
readily  with  other  articles  of  clothing  into 
a  costume  change. 

Finally,  the  materials  should  be  durable 
that  is,  tested  for  colorfastness,  shrinkage, 
and  breaking  strength. 
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The  last  principle  led  the  home  economists 
in  and  out  of  general  stores,  mail  order  cata- 
logs, and  department  store  basements.  When 
they  finally  emerged  they  had  bought  all  the 
cloth  they  needed  for  prices  ranging  from  10 
to  25  cents  a  yard. 

Even  the  most  careful  shopping,  How- 
ever, wouldn't  have  brought  the  researchers 
inside  the  budget  if  they  hadn't  effected  other 
economies — ^home  dyeing,  the  use  of  home- 
made fasteners,  such  as  old  ties,  overall 
buckles,  old  buttons,  nuts,  and  spools. 
Headwear  and  purses  had  to  be  made  from 
scraps  left  from  the  dress  and  suit  material. 

Finally,  the  preliminary  work  was  done, 
the  materials  were  sewed  up  into  clothes,  and 
the  $7.50  wardrobe  was  completed  and 
ready  to  wear. 

Garment  by  garment  here  are  the  costs  for 
the  articles  made  at  home : 

1.  Mattress  ticking  dress 
Pattern 

4  yards  of  mattress  ticking,  32 
inches  wide,   15  cents  per 


yard  60 

1  spool  No.  70  thread  05 

Wool  yarn  03 

Snaps  and  hooks  02 

Total    7l0 

2.  Osnaburg  pinafore 

Pattern 

4  yards  27  inch  osnaburg,  12.5 
cents  a  yard  50 

1  spool  thread  05 

Snaps  and  hooks  02 

Total   S7 

3.  Cotton  blouse,  dyed  red 

Pattern 

yards  fancy  stripe  lawn, 
38  inches  wide,  5.5  cents 
a  yard  07 

Dye,  half  package  05 

1  spool  thread  05 

Snaps  03 

Total    TlO 

4.  Reversible  coat 

Pattern 

5  yards  blue  denim,  30  inches 
wide,  17  cents  a  yard  85 

4  yards  spot-proof  blue  cor- 
duroy, 36  inches  wide,  57 
cents  a  yard   2.18 

3  spools  mercerized  thread ...  .15 
Total    3.18 

5.  Blue  covert  dress 

Pattern 

4  yards  covert  which  had  to  be 
preshrunk,  13  cents  a  yard.  .52 

2  spools  mercerized  thread.  .  .  .10 
Buckles  from  old  overalls.  .  .  . 
Total    ~Z2 

6.  Slips 

21/Q  yards  unfinished  lawn,  44 
inches    wide,    7.5    cents  a 

yard  16 

Thread   02 

Snaps   .02 

Total   


HOW  LONG  DOES 
IT  TAKE  TO  GROW? 

Continued  from  page  7 

potatoes  in  April,  May,  and  June  and  come 
out  of  the  ground  3  to  5  months  later  as  late 
potatoes  in  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber. Then  most  of  them  go  into  storage  to 
come  out  as  needed. 

Georgia  raises  more  sweetpotatoes  (which 
belong  to  the  morning  glory  family)  than 
any  other  State,  but  Georgia  farmers  eat  a 
substantial  part  of  the  crop  right  on  their 
farms  so  that  Virginia  is  the  first  State  in 
the  production  of  sweetpotatoes  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  Sweetpotato  sprouts  are 
planted  in  the  fields  in  April,  May,  and  June 
after  they  are  grown  from  seed  potatoes  in  4 
to  5  weeks.  The  roots  develop  underground 
for  4  months,  and  then  they  are  dug  from 
August  until  frost. 

Much  of  the  spinach  crop  is  planted 
when  most  other  crops  are  being  harvested. 
Farmers  start  to  plant  it  in  September  in  Vir- 
ginia and  then  after  2  months  of  watching  it, 
they  begin  to  harvest  it  in  November,  and 
keep  harvesting  it  through  January.  In 
Texas,  which  is  the  No.  1  spinach  State,  they 
begin  to  plant  spinach  in  September  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  jjntil  the  middle  of  January. 
Harvesting  lasts  from  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  end  of  April. 

It  is  possible  in  many  Eastern  and  Central 


7.  Shorts 

Pattern 

1  yard  underwear  check,  11 


cents  a  yard  11 

Thread   02 

Snaps  02 

Total    JL5 

8.  Blue  dress  from  sacks 

Pattern 

Sugar  sacks  15 

Dye  10 

Thread   03 

Snaps  02 

Total    30 

9.  Jacket 

Pattern 

Jute  meal  sacks  10 

Potato  sacks  05 

Dye   15 

Thread   ,  .02 

Total    S2 


10.  Bolero   made   from   osnaburg  potato 
sack. 

For  the  home  economists  working  on  this 
project,  making  up  the  $7.50  wardrobe  was 
only  one  phase  of  their  work.  Next  they 
had  to  find  ways  of  telling  the  girls  con- 
cerned, the  girls  in  the  tenant  families,  how 
to  make  their  own  $7.50  wardrobes. 

A  cotton  trade  association  was  persuaded 


States  to  get  2  crops  of  spinach,  a  spring  crop 
and  a  fall  crop. 

Tomatoes,  whose  Vitamin-C  content 
makes  them  a  very  critical  Defense  vegetable, 
take  a  matter  of  8  to  10  weeks  to  develop 
from  seed  to  tomato  plants.  The  plants  are 
then  transplanted  and  about  3  months  elapse 
before  they  are  ready  to  harvest.  From  late 
August  through  March,  tomato  plants  are  set 
out  in  the  field  in  California,  Texas,  and 
Florida  to  be  harvested  from  late  October 
down  to  the  middle  of  June. 

Tomato  production,  however,  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  warm-weather  States.  Maryland, 
Indiana,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  tomatoes.  In  these 
States,  tomato  plants,  previously  grown  from 
seed,  are  set  out  in  the  fields — beginning 
with  the  earliest  State — from  April  through 
June  to  be  harvested  from  June  down  to  the 
middle  of  October. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  an- 
nouncing  the  Agriculture  Production  Goals 
for  1942  said  that  food,  huge  quantities  of 
the  right  foods,  had  to  be  produced  for  three 
purposes:  To  supply  American  needs,  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  people  abroad,  and  to  build 
up  stockpiles  of  good  food  to  insure  ample 
supplies  of  food  for  America  and  the  starved 
people  of  Europe  after  the  war. 

To  accomplish  these  ends,  it  will  take  de- 
termination and  hard  work  and  intelligence 
and  time. 


to  dig  up  enough  material  to  supply  kits  of 
the  wardrobe  makings  to  each  Farm  Security 
ofiice  in  each  county  of  the  southern  region 
where  this  work  was  going  on.  FSA  work- 
ers, girls  on  NYA  projects,  and  home 
economics  students  in  colleges  then  took  the 
makings  and  made  them  up  into  clothes. 

With  these  clothes,  style  shows  were  held 
and  the  details  of  the  wardrobe  explained  to 
critical  mothers  and  daughters.  Farm  Secur- 
ity home  economists,  themselves,  took  to 
wearing  the  clothes  out  of  the  $7.50  ward- 
robe to  show  them  off. 

No  one  claims  that  miss  sharecropper 
of  1941  is  as  well  turned  out  as  Miss  Fifth 
Avenue,  but  the  $7.50  wardrobe  is  neat  and 
pleasant  as  well  as  chic  by  the  fashion  maga- 
zine standards.  And  wearing  the  $7.50 
models,  young  girls  go  to  schools  down  in 
the  cotton  counties  a  little  less  diffidently 
than  ever  before. 

B^,  you're  told,  is  the  morale  vitamin,  but 
the  $7.50  wardrobe  has  also  got  some  morale 
in  it;  enough  morale,  in  fact,  to  have  been 
a  tonic  to  a  great  many  families  greatly  in 
need  of  tonic. 
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CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 


Televising  consumer  facts 

Now  you  can  learn  by  television  what  every  wise  consumer  already 
knows  about  Government  grades 


Canned  cherries  graded  by  experts  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
are  now  on  sale  in  many  food  stores.  Wise  consumers  know  that  Grade  A 
or  B  or  C  on  the  label  means  that  the  canned  fruit  meets  definite  standards 
determined  by  Government  experts. 


FEDERAL  GRADES  and  standards  for  food 
products  aren't  new  but  television  broadcasts 
are.  They're  so  modern  that  most  people 
have  never  witnessed  a  television  program. 
But  television's  the  newest  way  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  using  to  reach  con- 
sumers with  facts  about  its  services  and 
activities. 

I  September  5  saw  the  presentation  of  the 
Department's  first  television  program  over 
Station  WNBT,  New  York — a  round  table 

'  discussion  of  Federal  grades  and  standards 
for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  First  of  a 
series  designed  to  tell  homemakers  about  the 
meaning  and  uses  of  Federal  grades  for  food, 
the  program  served  5,000  television  receiv- 
ing sets  in  the  New  York  area. 

j  A  panel  made  up  of  a  Department  expert 
on  fruit  and  vegetable  grades,  2  housewives, 
and  a  representative  of  the  broadcasting  com- 
pany, talked  about  the  uses  and  drawbacks 

I'  of  grades  as  an  aid  to  potato  buying.  Suc- 
ceeding programs  in  the  new  television  series 
saw  other  departmental  experts  demonstrate 
the  meaning  of  grades  in  canned  vegetables 

jj  and  fruits,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and 
meats.  Illustrating  the  differences  between 
grades,  all  attempted  to  show  their  television 
audience  the  many  occasions  when  a  second 
or  third  grade  selection,  depending  on  the 
use  the  purchaser  intended  to  make  of  it, 
would  meet  his  needs  just  as  well  as  a  top 
quality  buy  and  at  the  same  time  prove  far 
easier  on  his  pocketbook. 

Government  standards  and  grades  for 
foods  aren't  as  new  as  television  but  they're 
important  to  everybody  who  wants  to  make 
his  dollar  buy  the  maximum  in  food  value. 
Started  in  1902  for  wheat,  grades  and  stand- 
ards were  first  designed  as  a  service  to  com- 
mercial handlers,  bankers,  and  farmers  who 
wanted  to  know  exactly  what  they  were  buy- 
ing, selling,  or  lending  money  on. 

j  Now  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  grades 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  and  dried 

j  fruits  and  vegetables,  meats,  and  dairy  and 
poultry  products.  Because  grading  is  vol- 
untary, not  all  producers  or  processors  pass 
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the  grades  on  to  the  consumer.  If  the  house- 
wife wants  to  know  exactly  what  quality  she's 
paying  for,  she  must  ask  for  Government 
graded  foods  at  food  stores  and  she  must 
take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  the  grades 
mean. 

Government  graded  meat  is  on  sale  in 
many  markets.  U.  S.  Prime,  Choice,  Good, 
Commercial,  or  Utility,  stamped  on  beef  tells 
the  buyer  just  what  quality  she's  paying  for. 
Practically  none  of  the  "U.  S.  Prime"  beef 
reaches  the  retail  market  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  "U.  S.  Choice."  "U.  S. 
Good,"  ordinarily  the  best  grade  you  can  buy, 
is  good  for  steaks  and  roasts.  ""Commercial" 
or  '"Utility"  make  fine  pot  roasts  or  stews. 
Grades  for  lamb  and  veal  run,  U.  S.  Prime, 
Choice,  Good,  Medium,  and  Common. 

You  can  buy  graded  turkeys  too.  Usually 
only  U.  S.  Prime  turkeys  have  individual 


tags  on  each  bird  showing  their  grade,  but 
the  boxes  in  which  graded  turkeys  are 
packed  are  stamped  with  the  grade  even 
though  each  turkey  is  not.  Individual  full- 
drawn,  ready-to-cook  turkeys  and  other  poul- 
try are  sometimes  graded  for  quality,  too; 
then  the  grade  is  printed  on  a  cellophane 
wrapper  for  each  bird. 

U.  S.  GRADES  FOR  EGGS  BASED  ON  QUALITY 

and  si2e  usually  appear  on  seals  closing  the  1- 
dozen  cartons  in  which  they  are  sold.  The 
top  grade,  U.  S.  Special  or  Retail  Grade  AA, 
is  seldom  available  in  retail  stores.  Best 
breakfast  eggs  are  U.  S.  Extras  or  Retail 
Grade  A.  U.  S.  Standards  or  Retail  Grade 
B  are  suitable  for  either  eating  or  cooking. 
Storage  eggs  may  be  graded  too,  must  be 
marked  "storage"  in  the  two  top  grades, 
though  not  in  U.  S.  Standard.  Storage  eggs 
Continued  on  page  13 
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Clean  to  save 


Cleaning  means  longer  life  for  home  furnishings  and  equipment  as 
material  shortages  make  replacements  hard  to  get.  Here  are  some 
hints  on  careful  cleaning  that  thrifty  housewives  can  put  to  work 


Windows  and  Mirrors 
FIRST  thing  to  remember:  never  use  soap. 
It  makes  windows  streaked,  cloudy  and  very 
hard  to  polish.  Four  tablespoons  of  dilute 
ammonia  added  to  a  gallon  of  clear  warm 
water  will  remove  oilv  film  laid  down  bv 
a  smoke-laden  atmosphere.  Spraying  the 
water  with  ammonia  in  it  on  the  glass  makes 
the  job  easier  and  quicker,  too.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  spill  the  ammonia  solution  on  any 
painted,  varnished,  or  lacquered  surface:  if 
some  does  spill,  wipe  it  up  at  once  with 
clear  water. 

A  chamois  is  better  for  drying  and  polish- 
ing the  windows  than  a  cloth  which  will 
leave  lint  on  the  pane.  You  can  use  the 
chamois  for  washing,  too.  if  you  wish,  but 
it  will  have  to  be  rinsed  again  before  you 
use  it  to  polish  the  glass  if  the  windows 
are  ver)-  dirty. 

"Windows  that  are  merely  dust}-  can  be 
wiped  with  soft  tissue  or  newspaper,  just 
as  you  did  the  chimney  of  the  old  fashioned 
kerosene  lamp. 

Mirrors  should  be  washed  in  clear 
warm  water.  Since  they  rarely  get  as  dirty 
as  windows,  you  can  usually  omit  the  am- 
monia from  the  water.  But  don't  get  any 
water  on  the  back  of  the  mirror,  where  it 
might  damage  the  quicksilver. 

Painted  Walls  and  wood  trim 

A  light  suds  of  a  mild  neutral  soap,  such 
as  you'd  use  for  fine  fabrics,  is  the  best 
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cleaner  for  painted  surfaces.  \<v"ash  paint  no 
harder  than  necessar)-  to  get  the  dirt  olf; 
then  rinse  off  every  trace  of  soap  with  clear 
water  and  wipe  the  surface  dn,-  with  a  soft 
cloth.  Use  water  as  sparingly  as  though  it 
were  an  expensive  cleaning  material  and 
wash  only  a  small  area  at  a  time  so  that  the 
water  won't  stand  on  the  surface  any  longer 
than  necessary. 

If  the  walls  or  wood  trim  are  very  dirt)% 
you  can  add  a  little  trisodium  phosphate  or 
other  alkaline  cleaner  to  the  soapy  water. 
Trisodium  phosphate  is  a  fairly  strong  alka- 
line salt  and  one  of  the  best  cleansers.  But 
a  little  goes  a  long  way:  a  half  tablespoon 
to  a  gallon  of  water  is  plenty.  A  larger 
amount  will  iniure  the  surface  of  your  paint. 
In  fact  a  strong  solution  is  used  as  a  paint 
remover.  Also,  don't  ever  use  it  on  lino- 
leum, or  furniture,  or  aluminum.  It  will 
damage  them. 

The  kind  of  paint  makes  a  difference  in 
how  successfully  vou  can  wash  it.  Gener- 
ally paints  with  an  oil  or  varnish  base  with- 
stand washing  better  than  other  types.  The 
glossier  the  paint  the  better  it  will  wash, 
too.  Casein  and  glue  bound  paints  are  more 
easily  affected  by  water;  they  can  be  gently 
washed  but  not  scrubbed.  Calcimine  can't 
be  washed,  nor  can  whitewash. 

"Walls  and  wood  trim  should  always  be 
washed  from  the  bottom  up  to  avoid  streak- 
ing. It's  easier  if  you  use  a  soft  sponge  than 
cloths,  since  sponges  are  more  absorbent. 


To  make  your  painted  walls  easier  to  wash, 
try  covering  them  with  a  thin  coat  of  ordi- 
nar)-  starch  applied  with  a  paint  brush  when 
they  are  clean  or  ne^^-ly  painted.  When  you 
next  have  to  wash  them,  use  clear  water. 
The  dirt  and  starch  come  off  together,  leav- 
ing the  clean  paint  behind.  Repeat  the 
starch  treatment  after  each  washing.  Your 
paint  job  will  last  longer  if  you  do. 

Floors 

Varnished,  shellacked,  or  lacquered  floors 
should  receive  the  same  washing  treatment 
as  painted  walls — mild  soap  and  little  water, 
on  a  small  area  at  a  time.  The  finish  is  pre- 
served and  they're  easier  to  clean  if  you  keep 
floors  waxed.  A  thin  coat  of  wax  everj-  4 
to  6  months  does  the  trick.  Traffic  lanes 
and  kitchen  linoleum  naturally  need  to  be 
done  oftener,  once  a  month  perhaps,  and 
ever}-  t^-o  weeks  where  kitchen  traffic  is 
heaviest.  Use  self-polishing  waxes  on  lino- 
leum, cork,  mastic  tile  or  rubber  floor  cover- 
ings. Manufacturers  of  these  floor  cover- 
ings usually  recommend  such  waxes  as  the 
solvents  in  other  types  of  wax  may  damage 
them. 

Tile  and  marble  floors  can  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water  and  a  fine  scouring  powder 
used  where  necessar}-.  Water  should  be 
wiped  up  from  tile  at  once  so  that  it  won't 
loosen  the  tiles.  Cement  may  be  flooded 
with  clear  water,  or  scrubbed  with  trisodium 
phosphate  solution  after  you  wet  it  with  clear 
water. 

China  and  Enamel  Surfaces 

Coarse  abrasives  should  never  be  used  on 
the  smooth  glazed  finish  of  enamel  or  vitre- 
ous china.  Soap  and  water  are  usually 
enough  to  keep  them  clean,  but  if  you  have 
to  scour,  a  fine  abrasive  such  a  feldspar  is 
best.  Yellow  stains  on  vitreous  china  plumb- 
ing fixtures,  caused  by  iron  in  the  water,  can 
be  removed  with  an  acid  like  hydrochloric, 
used  sparingly  and  thoroughly  rinsed  off  at 
once.  On  non-acid  resisting  enamels  use 
trisodium  phosphate. 
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Wallpaper 

Before  you  try  to  wash  wallpaper,  even  if 
it  was  sold  as  washable,  be  sure  to  try  the 
suds  on  a  small  inconspicuous  spot.  The 
degree  of  washabilit)'  of  papers,  even  the 
glossy  kind,  varies  widely.  When  you've 
determined  that  the  color  won't  run  or  the 
surface  be  ruined,  wash  them  as  you  would 
a  fine  fabric  surface.  Thick  suds  applied 
with  a  soft  sponge  to  a  small  spot  at  a  time 
is  the  technique  to  use.  Rub  as  lightly  as 
possible  and  rinse  with  a  sponge  squeezed 
out  in  clear  water.  Use  as  little  water  as 
possible,  as  all  paper  is  absorbent. 

Putty-like  wallpaper  cleaners  are  safer  than 
soap  and  water  on  most  finishes.  Or  you 
can  use  art  gum  to  remove  light  soil  or  fin- 
ger marks,  brushing  before  and  after  using 
it.  Grease  spots  will  sometimes  come  out 
if  you  use  a  paste  made  of  Fuller's  earth  and 
cleaning  fluid  on  them,  allowing  it  to  dry 
and  then  brushing  off.  There  is  always  dan- 
ger, however,  of  a  streaked  appearance  re- 
sulting from  attempts  to  clean  wallpaper. 
So  be  careful. 

Wood  furniture 

Treat  varnished,  shellacked,  or  lacquered 
wood  furniture  as  you  do  floors.  Wash  with 
neutral  soap  suds  and  very  little  water,  rinse 
and  dry.  Then  wax  or  polish  with  furni- 
ture polish.  Self  polishing  waxes,  or  liquid 
waxes  are  easy  to  apply  to  furniture  and  pre- 
serve the  surface  with  less  time  and  effort 
than  other  polishes.  If  you  use  furniture 
polish  be  sure  to  rub  with  a  clean  cloth  after 
you  have  applied  the  polish.  Furniture  pol- 
ish which  contains  oil  will  attract  dirt  if 
left  on  the  surfaces.  Many  furniture  pol- 
ishes are  mixtures  of  mineral  oil  and  sul- 
fated oil  in  water,  mineral  oil  and  citronella, 
or  mineral  oil  and  boiled  linseed  oil.  They 
have  a  tendency'  to  sweat,  and  should  be 
rubbed  off  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Such 
polishes  will  leave  a  dark  permanent  stain. 
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Kitchen  Utensils 

Soap  and  water  are,  of  course,  the  first 
step  towards  cleanliness  in  kitchen  utensils. 
If  you  want  to  prolong  the  life  of  your  pots 
and  pans,  however,  the  treatment  you  should 
use  to  remove  heavy  grease,  burnt  foods  or 
other  stains  depends  on  the  material  that 
the  utensil  is  made  from. 

Stains  on  aluminum  can  be  removed  with 
a  fine  abrasive  or  steel  wool.  When  scouring 
fails,  boiling  some  strongly  acid  food  like 
tomatoes  or  rhubarb,  or  even  just  vinegar 
and  water  will  often  do  the  trick. 

Strongly  alkaline  soaps  and  cleansing 
powders  shouldn't  be  used  on  aluminum,  as 
they  slowly  eat  it  away  by  chemical  action. 

A  mildly  alkaline  cleaning  powder  is  all 
right  to  use  on  enamel  ware,  or  a  fine  feld- 
spar abrasive,  but  never  a  coarse  abrasive. 
A  weak  solution  of  soda  and  water  will  often 
remove  burnt-on  foods  that  don't  yield  to 
milder  treatment. 

Burnt-on  food  on  tinware  should  be  at- 
tacked with  care  and  a  fine  scouring  powder. 
Too  much  scouring  will  rub  away  the  thin 
coating  of  tin  exposing  the  cast  iron  base 
to  rust.  For  the  same  reason  tinware  should 
also  be  carefully  dried  after  washing  and  you 
shouldn't  attempt  to  remove  stains  and  dis- 
coloration from  it. 

Cast  iron  can  be  scoured  with  steel  wool 
to  remove  stubborn  spots  of  food.  An  alka- 
line soap  will  remove  hea%'y  grease  without 
damage.  To  avoid  rust,  cast  iron  pans 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  after  washing, 
and  if  they  are  not  to  be  used  again  soon, 
rubbed  with  mineral  oil  before  storing.  The 
oil  should  of  course  be  washed  off  before 
you  use  them  again. 

Glass  and  earthenware  can  be  scoured 
with  a  fine  abrasive  without  damage,  or 
washed  in  a  strong  alkaline  soap  to  remove 
grease. 

Zinc  galvanized  buckets,  garbage  pails, 
and  the  like  will  stand  harsher  treatment. 
A  coarse  abrasive  can  safely  be  used  to  re- 
move stubborn  stains. 

Stoves 

Clean  the  enamel  covered  parts  of  your 
gas  or  electric  stove  with  soapy  water  and 
don't  use  abrasives  on  it.  It  won't  be  neces- 
sary anyway  if  you  wipe  the  stove  off  after 
each  meal  and  if  food  that  boils  over  is  wiped 
up  immediately.  Detachable  parts  should  be 
removed  and  washed.  Trisodium  phosphate 
may  help  to  remove  the  dirt. 


When  food  is  spilled  on  the  heating  ele- 
ment of  an  electric  stove,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  char  and  then  brushed  off. 

Coal  and  wood  ranges  need  to  have  the 
flues  cleaned  once  a  month  so  that  heat  will 
circulate  satisfactorily.  Grease  should  be 
wiped  off  the  outside  of  the  stove  with  soap 
and  water.  Then  the  stove  should  be  rubbed 
with  a  cloth  moistened  with  kerosene  or 
light  lubricating  oil. 

Kerosene  and  gasoline  stoves  need  to  have 
the  wicks  cleaned  once  a  day,  removing  all 
the  char.  The  fuel  tank  should  be  drained, 
the  feed  pipe  cleaned  with  stiff  wire,  and  the 
tank  rinsed  out  with  a  little  clean  fuel  once 
ever}-  three  months. 

Brass  and  Copper 

Keeping  brass  and  copper  shining  is  no 
trick  if  you  rub  them  with  a  hot  solution  of 
vinegar  and  salt,  or  lemon  and  salt,  wash  in 
hot  soapy  water,  rinse  with  hot  clear  water 
and  dry  thoroughly.  If  you  w-ant  a  high  pol- 
ish, shine  them  with  fine  chalk  powder,  made 
into  a  paste  with  water. 

Powdered  chalk  sells  at  the  drug  store 
under  the  name  of  whiting  and  is  one  of  the 
safest  scouring  powders  because  it  doesn't 
scratch.  After  polishing,  wash,  rinse,  and 
dry  brass  or  copper. 

Aluminum 

Aluminum  used  in  decorative  trays  and 
bowls  is  another  metal  you  can  brighten  with 
a  mild  acid,  like  vinegar.  But  instead  of 
scouring  powder,  use  very  fine  steel  wool 
for  polishing. 

Pewter 

Pewter  should  be  scoured  with  whiting 
paste  only,  because  it  is  such  a  soft  metal  that 
it  scratches  and  dents  easily.  After  rubbing 
with  the  paste,  wash,  rinse,  and  dry.  Or  a 
fine  silver  polish  will  keep  it  bright  if  it's 
used  regularly. 
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Nickel,  Stainless  Steel, 
Nickel-Copper  Alloy,  Chromium 

Nickel,  stainless  steels,  nickel-copper  alloy, 
and  chromium  need  only  soap  and  water  to 
keep  them  shining.  Abrasives  shouldn't  be 
used,  except  with  nickel  when  it's  absolutely 
necessar)\  Then  use  a  very  fine  one.  All 
these  are  thin  platings ;  harsh  abrasives  will 
wear  them  off.  Some  metal  polishes  will 
damage  chromium  or  discolor  nickel-copper 
alloy  so  none  should  be  used  on  them. 

Silver 

Silver  requires  more  care  than  any  other 
household  metal  because  it  tarnishes  so 
quickly. 

Electrolysis  is  the  easiest  and  quickest  way 
of  cleaning  it,  but  it  doesn't  give  as  bright 
a  finish  as  rubbing  with  silver  polish. 

To  clean  silver  by  this  method,  simply  fill 
an  aluminum  pan  two-thirds  full  of  water. 
Or  use  an  enamel  pan  with  a  sheet  of  alumi- 
num in  the  bottom,  if  you  don't  want  to 
wear  out  your  aluminum  pans  in  these  days 
of  aluminum  shortage.  (That  will  happen 
because  each  time  you  clean  the  silver  a  lit- 
tle of  the  aluminum  is  dissolved.) 

Then  to  each  quart  of  water  add  a  tea- 
spoon of  salt  and  a  teaspoon  of  soda.  When 
the  water  boils,  put  the  silver  in  it  so  that 
each  piece  touches  the  aluminum  bottom  or 
the  sheet,  or  touches  another  piece  of  silver 
that  is  in  contact  with  the  aluminum.  In  1 
or  2  minutes  the  tarnish  will  disappear  and 
you  can  lift  the  clean  silver  out  with  tongs, 
wash  in  soap  suds  and  dr)-.  When  you  use 
this  method  don't  leave  the  silver  in  the  solu- 
tion more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  don't  use 
it  for  knives  or  other  articles  with  hollow 
handles.  The  cement  that  fastens  them  may 
be  dissolved  or  loosened  so  that  the  handles 
will  come  off. 

Silver  polishes,  if  you  insist  on  doing  your 
silver  the  hard  way  for  the  beautiful  finish 
it  gives,  should  contain  only  the  finest  abra- 
sive, since  silver  scratches  easily.  Silver  pol- 
ishes on  the  market  var}';  quick-acting  pol- 
ishes usually  contain  coarser  abrasives.  It's 
as  well  to  try  out  different  polishes  to  see 
how  much  they  scratch,  then  adopt  one  that 
seems  to  scratch  the  least. 

Here's  a  recipe  for  a  home-made  silver 
polish.  Mix  one-fourth  cup  of  soap  jelly 
with  one-fourth  cup  of  fine  whiting  powder. 
Then  add  1  teaspoon  of  household  ammonia 
or  1  teaspoon  of  denatured  alcohol.  With 
all  silver  polishes  the  technique  is;  rub  until 
the  tarnish  is  gone,  wash  in  hot  soap  suds, 
rinse  in  hot  clear  water  and  dry. 
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EUROPEAN  COOPERATIVES  AND  THE 
WAR.  1941,  pp.  16.  Reprinted  from 
the  Monthly  Labor  Review.  Serial  No. 
R.  1289.  Address:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  Re- 
ports briefly  on  what  has  happened  to  the 
cooperative  movement  in  Europe  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  antagonism  of  the  totalitarian 
countries. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  CERTAIN  FACTORS 
IN\^OLVED  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
INTERSTATE  TRADE  BARRIERS 
QUESTION,  by  Paul  T.  Truitt.  1941, 
pp.  9,  mimeo.  Address:  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Interstate  Trade 
Barriers,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  A  study  out- 
line giving  consideration  to  the  nature 
and  development  of  the  trade  barrier 
problem  along  with  a  suggested  program 
for  promoting  remedial  action. 

A  SUMMARIZED  REPORT  OF  THE 
LEGAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE TRADE  BARRIERS.  1941,  pp. 
11.  Address:  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Trade  Barriers,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Free.  This  report  contains  an 
analysis  of  existing  Federal  legislation  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
used,  either  directly  to  set  aside,  or  in- 
directly to  influence  the  modification  of 
State  laws  and  local  ordinances  which  are 
barriers  to  interstate  trade. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  INTERSTATE 
TRADE  BARRIERS.  1941.  pp.  10. 
mimeo.  Address:  The  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Interstate  Trade  Barriers, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Free. 


20  QUESTIONS  ON  ""ENRICHED" 
FLOUR  AND  BREAD.  1941,  pp.  4. 
Address :  Nutrition  Division,  Office  of  Co- 
ordinator of  Health,  Welfare,  and  Related 
Defense  Activities,  Federal  Securit)- 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  Gov- 
ernment food  experts  give  the  answers  to 
20  commonly  asked  questions  regarding 
"enriched  "  flour  and  bread. 

RECOMMENDED  DIETARY  ALLOW- 
ANCES, prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Food  and  Nutrition,  National  Research 
Council.  1941,  pp.  5.  Address:  Nutri- 
tion Division,  Office  of  Coordinator  of 
Health,  Welfare,  and  Related  Defense 
Activities.  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  A  technical 
bulletin  of  interest  to  teachers  and  research 
workers.  Contains  a  table  of  dietar}- 
allowances  which  represent  the  best  avail- 
able evidence  on  the  amounts  of  the  var- 
ious nutritive  essentials  desirable  in  diets. 

FUELS  AND  CARBURETION.  U.  S. 
War  Department  Technical  Manual  TM 
10-550.  1940,  pp.  80.  Address:  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  15  cents.  Although  this  is  a 
technical  publication  it  would  be  useful 
to  any  consumer  desiring  to  obtain  an 
understanding  of  automotive  fuels  and  the 
operation  of  the  automotive  fuel  system. 

AUTOMOTIVE  LUBRICATION.  U.  S. 
War  Department  Technical  Manual  TM 
10-540.  1940,  pp.  57.  Address:  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  10  cents.  Although  prepared  for 
War  Department  use,  this  publication 
would  be  of  interest  to  any  consumer 
wishing  to  understand  automotive  lubri- 
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cation.  Considers  theories  of  lubrication, 
sources,  types  and  properties  of  lubricants ; 
and  the  selection  and  use  of  lubricants. 

ASPHALT-PREPARED  ROLL  ROOFINGS 
AND  SHINGLES,  by  Hubert  R.  Snoke, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Report 
BMS70.  1941,  pp.  34.  Address:  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  15  cents.  Methods  of  manufac- 
turing asphalt-prepared  roofing  are  de- 
scribed. Factors  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  purchasing,  applying,  and  main- 
taining this  type  of  roofing  are  discussed. 
Contains  numerous  diagrams  illustrating 
methods  of  apphcation. 

CONSUMPTION  TAXES.  Law  and  Con- 
temporary Problems,  Vol.  8,  No.  3,  Sum- 
mer 1941,  pp.  654.  Address:  Law  and 
Contemporary  Problems,  Duke  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina. $1.00.  Discusses  the  history,  func- 
tions, and  administration  of  consumption 
taxes. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  CONSUMER  IN- 
FORMATION CENTERS.  Bulletin  No. 
14.  1941,  pp.  8,  Mimeo.  Address: 
Consumer  Division,  Ofiice  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 
Considers  the  functions,  location,  program 
of  activities,  and  administration  of  na- 
tional defense  consumer  information  cen- 
ters. 

A  STUDY  OF  GRADE,  QUALITY  AND 
PRICE  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES 
SOLD  AT  RETAIL  IN  INDIANA,  by 
F.  C.  Gaylord  and  K.  I,  Fawcett.  Bulle- 
tin 438.  1939,  pp.  24.  Addresss:  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, West  Lafayette,  Indiana.  Free. 
Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine  sam- 
ples of  tomatoes  in  No.  2  cans  represent- 
ing 399  different  brands  were  purchased 
over  a  three-year  period  in  125  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  in  Indiana.  The  sur- 
vey covers  the  following  points :  The  qual- 
ity of  the  tomatoes  according  to  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment grades,  price  in  relation  to  grade 
or  quality,  correctness  of  labels  and 
grades,  uniformity  of  tomatoes  packed 
under  the  same  label  or  brand,  and  com- 
parison of  quality  of  Indiana  packed  toma- 
toes with  those  of  other  origin. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  HOUSING.  You 
Make  America  Series,  No.  2.  1940,  pp. 
23.  Address:  Department  of  Govern- 
ment Management,  University  of  Denver, 
2011  Glenarm  Place,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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10  cents.  Examines  various  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of 
housing.  Gives  some  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  Government  housing  using  Denver  as 
a  specific  example. 

THE  MEANING  POSSIBILITIES  AND 
LIMITATIONS  OF  COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING,  by  E.  F.  Dummeier.  Pop- 
ular Bulletin  No.  154.  1938,  pp.  24. 
Address:  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman, 
Washington.  Free.  Considers  the  func- 
tions and  types  of  cooperative  marketing. 
Evaluates  some  of  the  advantages  and 
limitations  of  this  type  of  marketing. 
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can't  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
marked  as  fresh  eggs,  however. 

Butter  that's  sold  with  a  certificate  of  qual- 
ity from  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
may  be  either  U.  S.  93  score  or  U.  S.  92 
score.  The  quality  certificates  are  not  issued 
for  the  lower  grades  of  butter. 

A-B-C  Grades  are  now  appearing  on  the 
labels  of  more  and  more  canned  foods. 
Standards  have  been  worked  out  by  the  AMS 
for  39  fruits  and  vegetables.  Several  na- 
tional chains  and  many  independently  owned 
and  operated  food  stores  now  sell  them. 
Consumer  owned  and  operated  groceries  also 
offer  them  to  their  patrons. 

On  canned  goods  Grade  A  means  the 
finest  quality  fruit  or  vegetable,  carefully 
selected  as  to  size,  color,  degree  of  maturity, 
and  freedom  from  blemishes.  Grade  B  con- 
sists of  excellent  quality  products,  not  quite 
so  well  selected  as  to  color,  size  and  ma- 
turity as  Grade  A.  Grade  C  designates  good 
quality  products  which  aren't  so  uniform  in 
color,  size  and  maturity  as  Grade  B.  They 
may  be  nutritionally  just  as  health-giving  as 
the  better  grades. 

Canners  may  grade  their  own  products, 
or  they  may  submit  samples  to  the  AMS  for 
grading. 

"U.  S.  Grade  A-B-or-C"  on  labels  of  can- 
ned goods  goes  a  step  farther.  It  guaran- 
tees that  the  product  was  packed  under  con- 
tinuous 24-hour  inspection  of  officials  of  the 
AMS.  The  certified  grades  carry  assurance 
of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  food  and  of 
sanitary  conditions  under  which  it  was  pre- 
pared in  addition  to  its  quality. 

Certified  grades  are  an  innovation  con- 
fined to  the  products  of  only  a  few  canning 
plants  so  far.  Continuous  inspection  is  being 
carried  on  in  24  plants  this  year  by  officials 
of  the  AMS.  You  can  buy  these  U.  S.  graded 


canned  foods  in  some  stores  in  most  sections 
of  the  country. 

Grades  for  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  have 
less  value  for  consumers,  though  most 
wholesale  transactions  are  carried  out  on  the 
basis  of  grades.  The  reason  lies  in  the  fact 
that  quality  in  fresh  vegetables  changes  rap- 
idly. A  vegetable  that  was  Grade  A  when 
shipped  to  market  may  not  reach  the  retail 
counter  in  that  condition  or  remain  so 
throughout  the  day. 

For  some  less  perishable  products,  like 
potatoes,  apples,  citrus  fruits,  and  onions, 
experts  at  the  AMS  are  trying  to  establish 
ways  to  make  grades  more  adaptable  to  con- 
sumer use. 

Consumers  can  also  buy  milled  and  brown 
rice  and,  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
honey  marked  with  a  U.  S.  grade. 

Buyers  who  want  further  details  about  the 
meaning  of  Government  grades  for  foods 
can  write  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  the  free  booklets,  "The 
Consumer  and  the  Standardization  of  Farm 
Products,"  and  "The  A  B  C  of  Canned  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Labeling." 

OUR  THANKS  for  photographs  go  to: 
cover,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  p.  3, 
Farm  Security  Administration ;  p.  3,  top, 
FSA,  Extension  Service;  lower,  FSA;  pp. 
7  and  8,  FSA;  p.  11,  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service;  back  cover,  top  to  bottom, 
FSA,  FSA,  AMS,  CONSUMER'S  GUIDE. 
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Room  to  grow 

Five  million  acres  of  virgin  land  challenge  Americans  to  open  the 
v/ay  to  better  living  for  thousands  of  farm  families 


you  are  going,  say,  from  Memphis  to 
Natchez.  Off  the  highways,  in  the  Delta 
country,  there  are  dense  thickets,  tangled 
underbrush,  rank  growth  of  cypress  and  oak 
and  hickory  and  elm  and  pecan. 

Deep  in  the  thickets,  down  crooked 
gumbo  roads  whose  middle  ridges  scrape 
against  the  steel  stomach  of  the  car,  there 
are  pioneers  -on  virgin  land.  Twenty  thou- 
sand pioneer  families  are  scattered  over  5 
million  acres  of  potentially  good  farming 
land,  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana. 

Every  one  of  these  pioneers  could  be 
named  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks. 
The  tousled  kids  who  sit  around  on  the 
stumps  in  front  of  the  one-room  shacks  they 
live  in  are  the  first  generation  of  woods-born 
babies,  as  the  Lincoln  children  were. 

History  books  having  instilled  into  you  a 
passionate  devotion  to  the  pioneers  who  built 
this  country,  perhaps  you  turn  o£F  and  drive 
a  half  dozen  crooked  miles  to  a  clearing  to 
have  a  chat  with  America's  1941  model  pio- 
neers. 

You    PARK   YOUR   CAR    CAREFULLY  BE- 

tween  a  couple  of  smoking  stumps,  and  walk 
over  to  the  unchinked  cabin,  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Erasmus  Cavanaugh  *  and  their  7 
children  live. 

Except  for  your  car,  parked  on  the  edge  of 
the  road,  and  the  1924  model  over  by  the 
shed  held  together  by  inner  tubes  and  straps 
and  ropes  and  wires,  you  might  just  as  well 
be  visiting  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln. 

Oldest  of  Mr.  Cavanaugh's  children  is  the 
17-year-old  boy  who  is  right  now  whacking 
a  tree  into  firewood.  He's  in  the  second 
grade.  That's  as  far  as  he'll  get  for  that 
matter,  for  Mr.  Cavanaugh  hopes  to  clear  5 
acres  of  land  this  year,  besides  farming  the 
17  acres  which  he  has  spent  4  years  clearing. 
The  young  17-year-old  will  have  to  stay 
home  from  school  for  that. 

If  we  ever  clear  the  40  acres  we  have  here, 
Mrs.  Cavanaugh  says,  those  children  are 
going  to  get  schooling. 

"But  sometimes,"  Mr.  Cavanaugh  com- 

*  Not  their  real  name. 


ments,  "I  reckon  the  best  thing  we  could  do 
is  pour  water  on  the  fire,  call  the  dogs,  and 
disappear  into  the  woods." 

"We've  done  that,"  Mrs.  Cavanaugh  says 
sharply,  "when  we  were  sharecropping.  In 
August  we  saw  that  what  we  owed  was  about 
what  we  would  make  out  of  the  crop,  so  we 
just  went  on.  But  this  land  is  ours.  We 
aren't  going  to  leave  it.  We're  going  to 
clear  it." 

Talk  to  the  Cavanaughs — Mr.  Cavanaugh, 
the  shy  boy  who  was  chopping  wood,  Mrs. 
Cavanaugh,  the  small  barefooted  Cava- 
naughs— and  you  can't  fail  to  be  convinced 
that  they're  about  as  good  as  the  best  people 
in  the  world.  If  you  consult  a  soil  expert  in 
the  region  he'll  tell  you  the  land  the 
Cavanaughs  are  on  is  pretty  good.  Culti- 
vated carefully,  barring  the  boll  weevil  and 
other  hazards,  it's  2-bale-an-acre  cotton  land, 
about  4  times  as  productive  as  most  of  the 
cotton  land  in  the  country. 

Yet  the  best  people  in  the  world  working 
on  land  that  could  be  as  productive  as  any 
are  producing  nothing  more  than  a  desperate 
harvest  of  poverty  and  ignorance. 

There's  an  explanation  due — to  the  coun- 
try, to  the  Cavanaughs,  and  to  the  generation 
after  this  one  that  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  fine  people  are  beget- 
ting on  fine  land. 

First  you  ought  to  know  how  5  mil- 
lion  acres  of  potential  farm  land  suddenly 
turned  up  in  1941,  a  full  generation  after  the 
last  living  memory  of  a  Conestoga  wagon. 

In  1927  the  Mississippi  River  rolled  up 
out  of  its  channel  and  spread  out  over  the 
country  from  Cairo,  where  the  Ohio  joins 
the  Mississippi,  down  to  New  Orleans  where 
engineers  hastily  dynamited  out  the  levee  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  save  the  city.  Two  hun- 
dred people  were  drowned ;  300  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  measurable  damage  was  done; 
700,000  people  were  driven  from  their 
homes  and  farms. 

The  shock  was  enough  to  impel  Congress 
to  commission  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  to 
declare  war  on  the  River.  With  a  total  of 
637  million  dollars,  the  Army  Engineers 


plotted  and  piled  up  levees,  threw  up  dams, 
cleared  channels  in  streams,  dug  new  chan- 
nels, mapped  floodways  with  an  efficiency 
that,  so  far  as  floods  are  concerned,  has  the 
Mississippi  hog-tied. 

At  Vicksburg,  regional  headquarters  of 
the  Army  Engineers,  there  is  a  5 -acre  relief 
map  of  the  Mississippi  River  drainage  basin. 
Here  an  Army  Engineer  can  show  you  just 
what  effect  a  rain  in  Ohio  will  have  on  the 
stage  of  the  Ohio  or  Mississippi  at  any  point 
below  the  rain.  Before  your  eyes  the  engi- 
neer can  command  a  cloudburst  at  Cape 
Girardeau  and  then  show  you  what  will  hap- 
pen at  the  Head  of  Passes  down  where  the 
Mississippi's  fingers  stretch  out  into  the 
Gulf. 

The  637  million  dollars,  the  skill  of  the 
Army  Engineers,  and  uncomputed  millions 
of  man-days  of  labor  guarantee  that  there 
won't  be  a  repetition  of  the  1927  flood.  All 
this  also  opened  up  for  cultivation  about  5 
million  acres  of  land  that  had  previously 
been  flooded  or  subject  to  flooding  so  fre- 
quently that  they  weren't  suitable  for 
farming. 

Much  of  the  new  land  has  the  mak- 
ings  of  rich  farm  land.  As  the  Army  Engi- 
neers put  it,  the  Delta  land  includes  some  of 
the  best  farms  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri— farms  that  rain  and  flood  washed 
down  the  river  and  deposited  on  the  Delta. 

The  new  land  that's  now  coming  into  cul- 
tivation— Mr.  Cavanaugh  and  his  family  live 
on  40  acres  of  it — ^was  bought  up  by  timber 
companies  back  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
and  during  the  first  15  years  of  this  century. 
Men  went  into  the  woods  on  mudscows  and 
cut  out  the  first  growth  hardwood,  hauled 
some  of  it  out  with  mules,  floated  some  of  it 
out,  and  got  the  rest  of  it  out  the  best  way 
they  could.  Once  the  timber  was  cut,  the 
land,  so  far  as  the  timber  companies  were 
concerned,  was  worthless.  They  stopped 
paying  taxes  on  it,  and  they  stopped  making 
payments  to  the  drainage  districts  (agencies 
which  dig  the  drainage  canals  and  ditches 
necessary  to  keep  the  Delta  lowlands  free 
of  water  and  which  are  empowered  to  le\y 
taxes  for  this  purpose) . 
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1,  Along  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  Head  of  Passes  there  are  5  miilion  acres  of  new  farm  land — victimized  until 
recently  by  periodic  floods — that  could  provide  homesteads  and  a  good  life  for  125,000  farm  families. 


2.  The  new  land  is  really  old  land  that  has  been  swept 
and  reswept  by  the  overflowing  Mississippi.  After  a 
devasting  flood  in  1927  Congress  ordered  a  strait  jacket 
put  on  the  river  to  give  the  land  a  chance. 


3.  A  small  part  of  the  Army's  job  was  building  this  scale 
model  (see  the  man  in  the  picture?)  of  the  Mississippi 
River  drainage  basin  where  the  effect  of  rain  anywhere  in 
the  basin  can  be  measured  anywhere  along  the  river. 


4.  Engineering  skill  of  the  highest  order,  plus  637  mil- 
lion dollars,  deepened  old  channels,  blazed  out  new 
channels,  threw  up  dams  and  levees.  This  earth-filled 
dam  at  Sardis  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
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5.  Land,  formerly  worthless,  suddenly  became  potential 
farm  land.  There  was  a  land  rush.  Sharecroppers^ 
families  that  had  been  tractored  off  farms,  foreclosed 
farmers,  all  made  tracks  toward  the  new  land. 


6.  With  ax,  plough,  torch,  tree  poison,  and  the  hardest 
kind  of  labor,  families  hungry  for  land  moved  in,  cleared 
the  tangled  brush,  ploughed  and  planted,  setting  their 
will  against  the  wilderness,  in  the  hope  of  a  new  life. 


7.  Homes  had  to  be  built;  but  until  land-hungry  families 
could  make  something  they  liked,  a  tent,  or  lean-to,  or  a 
shack  was  all  right  because  even  though  the  going  was 
hard  they  believed  there  was  a  secure  reward  ahead. 


With  taxes  unpaid,  the  cut-over  lands  re- 
verted to  the  States  or  to  the  drainage  dis- 
tricts. That  was  the  status  of  most  of  the 
5  milhon  acres  up  until  the  Army  Engi- 
neers went  to  work.  But  once  the  plans  to 
strait)  acket  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries became  known,  the  once  virtually 
worthless  cut-over  lands  became  saleable  as 
potential  farm  land.  Where  too  much  time 
had  not  elapsed,  the  timber  companies  hur- 
ried to  pay  their  back  taxes  and  to  reclaim 
their  cut-over  land. 

Suddenly  the  5  million  acres  Ac- 
quired a  market  value  ranging  from  $5  to 
$30  an  acre  and  more.  Here  was  land  rich 
enough  to  provide  prosperous  80-acre  farms 
for  62,500  families,  or  yeoman-like  family 
size  40-acre  farms  for  125,000  famiUes.  A 
half-million  people  could  live  comfortably 
and  well  on  this  land. 

The  5  million  acres  and  the  possible  500,- 
000  settlers  are  together  more  land  and  more 
people  than  the  engineers  of  any  reclamation 
project  in  the  country  anticipated;  it's  more 
land  and  more  people  than  are  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  or  will  be  settled  in  the  Grand 
Coulee. 

Hill  people,  poor  people  who  had  been 
farming  naked  red  hills,  heard  about  the 
new  land  (most  of  it  opened  up  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  depression)  and  stampeded  for 
it.  Sharecroppers,  tenants,  laborers,  former 
farm  owners  who  lost  their  farms  during 
the  depression,  families  that  had  been  re- 
placed by  tractors,  heard  about  the  new  land 
and  a  fever  for  it  burned  in  them. 

There  was  a  land  boom. 


Timber  companies  set  up  real  estate  divi- 
sions to  sell  land  to  the  people  who  wanted 
land. 

States,  with  one  exception,  sold  the 
land  at  reasonable  prices,  preferably  to  farm- 
ers who  were  going  to  cultivate  family-sized 
farms,  but  the  way  it  worked  out,  to  people 
who  had  money  to  buy  the  land.  The  drain- 
age districts  also  followed  this  policy. 

One  State,  Arkansas,  for  a  while  permit- 
ted the  distribution  of  State-owned  lands  to 
farmers  by  a  process  called  donating.  Land 
that  was  suitable  for  farming  (not  all  the 
land  that  was  sold  to  farmers  was  suitable  for 
farming)  was  given  free  (a  |10  donating 
fee  and  a  $1  title  fee)  if  the  family  home- 
steaded  it,  cleared  it,  built  a  home  on  it,  and 
lived  on  it.  The  repeated  misfortunes  of 
families  who  tried  to  homestead  poorly 
drained  or  otherwise  unsuitable  land,  to- 
gether with  other  factors,  called  the  State's 
attention  to  the  need  for  a  new  policy  in  dis- 
posing of  this  land.  Arkansas  now  has  a 
law  which  discourages,  and  in  many  cases 
prevents,  farmers  from  obtaining  title  to 
State-owned  land  that  is  unfit  for  farming. 
Under  the  new  law  the  land  classification  as 
made  by  the  State  Land  Use  Committee 
guides  the  State  in  disposing  of  land  to 
homesteaders  and  purchasers. 

Anyway,  there  are  now  20,000  families 
scattered  over  5  million  acres  of  cut-over 
Delta  lowlands. 

Some  families,  with  ample  working  cap- 
ital, bought  relatively  large  tracts,  and  now 
are  farming  the  land  efficiently  and  profit- 
ably.   There  are  relatively  few  such  families. 


In  some  cases  large  tracts  of  land  have 
been  assembled  and  they  are  being  farmed 
as  plantations  with  full  complements  of  ten- 
ants, sharecroppers,  and  wage  hands. 

A  large  number  of  the  new  farms  were 
bought  from  private  companies,  timber  com- 
panies, land  companies,  and  speculators,  at 
speculative  prices. 

Some  of  the  land  still  belongs  to  private 
interests,  some  of  it  still  belongs  to  the  States 
and  drainage  districts. 

The  current  that  moves  the  lives  of 
the  new  land  settlers  hasn't  settled  into  a 
fixed  channel  yet,  and  the  pattern  of  land 
utilization  in  this  Delta  region  isn't  finally 
established. 

But  here  are  some  soundings. 

First,  on  the  people  who  bought  from  the 
lumber  companies : 

One  lumber  company  which  owned  24,- 
000  acres  in  the  Delta  so  far  has  sold  or  is 
selHng  21,500  acres. 

Of  all  the  families  who  have  tried  to  pur- 
chase this  land,  65  percent  have  lost  out. 

Another  company  reports  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1938  it  had  sold  land  to  225 
families.  By  the  end  of  that  year,  17  fam- 
ilies had  given  up. 

A  third  lumber  company  sold  17,500  acres 
of  land  to  330  families.  Half  of  them  are 
still  on  their  farms;  one-fourth  fell  by  the 
way  in  the  first  2  years ;  another  fourth  drop- 
ped out  before  the  5th  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  so 
many  settlers  have  failed,  some  of  the  rea- 
sons so  cogent  you  wonder  why  families  even 
tried  to  become  landowners  in  the  face  of 
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8.  Cotton,  they  hoped,  would  see  them  through.   Some  9.  But  the  going  was  harder  for  many  families  than  they 

of  the  Delta  land  is  good  cotton  land.    As  soon  as  the  anticipated.    Schools  and  roads  were  scarce,  health 

land  was  cleared  families  swung  immediately  into  the  facilities  lacking,  and  while  much  of  the  land  is  good, 

rhythm  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  cotton,  unlucky  families  learned  too  late  that  some  of  it  is  bad. 


'  them,  but  then  you  remember  how  desper- 
ately they  wanted  land. 

Famihes  who  bought  land  from  private 
companies  paid  prices  per  acre  that  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

Take  a  typical  purchase  contract. 
A  family  buys  40  acres  of  land  under  a  con- 
tract which  provides  that  it  pay  6  to  10  bales 
of  cotton  for  the  land  for  15  years  beginning 
with  the  4th  year  after  the  family  has  moved 
in. 

Nothing  down,  no  payments  for  3  years, 
and  then  only  6  to  10  bales  of  cotton  a  year 
for  15  years.  Here  the  farm  family  begins 
to  dream  of  20  acres  of  cotton  land,  2  bales 
to  an  acre. 

There  is  something  down,  however. 
Taxes  must  be  paid  from  the  first  year. 
Drainage  levies  must  be  paid  from  the  first 
year.  The  family  must  live  while  it's  clear- 
ing land.  A  house  must  be  built,  even  if  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  shack. 

p  Altogether,  a  dirt  floor,  an  unchinked 
cabin,  the  barest  meat,  meal,  and  molasses, 
plus  taxes  and  insurance  total  more  than 
$1,000  for  the  first  3  years. 

1^  Then  the  payments  start.  The  first  year 
they  come  to  around  |400. 

Actually,  a  40-acre  cotton  farmer  with 
anywhere  from  10  to  15  acres  of  cotton 
rarely  averages  much  more  than  |400  gross 
cash  income  in  a  year. 

An  equally  important  reason  for 
many  failures  is  this:  Not  all  of  the  land  is 
fertile,  or  even  arable.  There  are  more  than 
5  million  acres  of  land  that  could  be  produc- 
tive, but  the  workable  land  isn't  all  in  a  piece. 


Some  of  the  land  is  very  rich,  some  of  it  very 
poor,  and  a  piece  of  poor  land  may  lie  next 
to  a  piece  of  land  that  is  as  rich  as  you  would 
want. 

Some  gullible  families  bought  poor  land, 
worked  it  for  a  couple  of  years  until  the 
truth  came  to  them,  and  then  vanished  up 
the  road  with  their  sticks  of  furniture  and 
the  hope  wrung  out  of  them. 

Another  hurdle.  The  new  landers  are 
cotton  farmers,  but  cotton  is  a  major  prob- 
lem in  itself.  A  concerted  national  effort 
is  being  made  to  shift  land  from  the  produc- 
tion of  too  much  cotton  to  the  production  of 
foods  which  aren't  abundant  enough.  Even 
though  some  of  the  Delta  land  is  superlative 
cotton  land,  the  cotton  grown  on  it  must 
necessarily  add  to  existing  cotton  surpluses. 
Ideally  you  could  say  that  cotton  that  is 
needed  should  be  grown  on  the  best  land  and 
the  poorer  cotton  land  should  be  retired. 
But  that  is  impossible  to  do  all  at  once,  be- 
cause you  just  can't  discard  people  the  way 
you  discard  cards  in  a  poker  game.  The 
AAA  cotton  program,  in  protecting  the 
prices  for  cotton  that  all  cotton  growers  get, 
prevents  new  land  farmers  from  marketing 
as  much  cotton  as  they  might  like  to,  or 
sometimes  as  much  as  they  would  have  to 
grow  to  meet  their  obligations. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  failure. 

The  land  is  flat.  When  it  rains,  there  is 
no  place  for  the  water  to  go  unless  canals 
and  ditches  are  dug.  That  is  the  job  of  the 
district  drainage  boards,  only  some  drainage 
boards  got  deeply  in  debt  years  ago  and  have 
no  money  now  to  dig  ditches  or  canals.  The 
result  is  that  fields  are  washed  out  by  rains, 


plantings  are  delayed  until  late  in  the  spring. 
Frequently  gardens  are  impossible  because 
the  land  is  boggy. 

Another  reason,  a  major  one:  Families 
have  too  little  capital  to  finance  themselves. 
Soon  they  fall  into  the  treadmill  of  getting 
necessities  on  credit  and  paying  for  them  at 
interest  rates  that  never  let  families  get  out 
of  debt. 

But  even  if  every  one  of  these  families 
succeeded  in  establishing  itself  it  would  be 
at  a  social  cost,  if  it  were  balanced  up,  that 
might  be  a  reason  for  fencing  off  the  5  mil- 
lion acres  and  for  letting  them  stay  virgin. 

There  are  not  enough  roads,  nor  schools, 
nor  public  health  facilities.  Churches  are  far 
away  and  difficult  to  get  to.  The  counties  in 
which  the  new  land  is  located  are  not  too 
wealthy.  It  will  take  time  to  extend  com- 
munity facilities  to  the  families  down  in  the 
woods.  By  the  time  the  schools  and  medical 
facilities  and  a  public  health  program  do  get 
into  the  woods,  some  children  will  have 
grown  up  without  schooling,  a  great  many 
people  will  have  been  sick,  some  will  have 
died,  and  many  will  already  be  wracked  and 
weak  with  malaria. 

It  shouldn't  be  said  that  the  farm- 
ers,  the  community  leaders,  the  business  men, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  workers  in 
the  new  land  regions  aren't  aware  of  all 
these  problems. 

In  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi, 
where  most  of  the  land  is,  there  are  county 
land  use  planning  committees.  State  land  use 
planning  committees,  representative  demo- 
cratic organizations  with  almost  every  kind 
of  person  in  the  State  in  them. 
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These  people  agree  that  something  must 
be  done,  that  you  can't  pioneer  land  in  1941 
with  the  methods  of  1841.  Daniel  Boone 
himself  would  have  ended  up  a  sharecropper 
if  he  had  had  to  cope  with  taxes,  furnish- 
ings, merchants,  and  land  costs. 

Pioneering  in  1941  can  only  end  in  trag- 
edy unless  the  resources  of  1941  are  mobil- 
ized on  behalf  of  the  pioneers. 

This  is  what  the  agricultuil\l  plan- 
ning  committees  say  ought  to  be  done. 

First,  most  simple  and  most  urgent,  the 
agricultural  agencies  in  the  new  land  dis- 
tricts should  establish  counseling  services  for 
new  landers,  to  help  make  sure  they  are  buy- 
ing arable  land,  to  warn  them  off  when  they 
seem  likely  to  pay  too  much  for  their  land, 
to  warn  them  off  if  they  don't  have  enough 
capital  to  swing  the  land,  to  help  them  read 
and  understand  their  purchase  contracts  so 
they  know  exactly  what  they're  signing. 

That's  an  interim  proposal. 

Finally,  however,  the  agricultural  plan- 
ning committees  say  farmers  by  themselves 
can't  swing  the  new  land  so  that  tilling  the 
land  will  add  to  the  well-being  of  the  fam- 
ilies and  the  Nation. 

Drainage  problems  are  the  kind  that  no 
one  drainage  district  can  cope  with.  It 
takes  the  same  kind  of  planning  and  engi- 
neering that  it  took  to  tame  the  Mississippi. 
Suppose  each  farmer  by  himself  had  tried 
to  pin  the  Mississippi  down. 

It  will  take  broad-scale  action  and  over-all 
regional  planning  and  administration,  to 
make  the  new  lands  lit  for  habitation,  to 


equip  them  with  schools, ~  and  hospitals,  and 
public  health  programs. 

More  credit  than  any  of  the  new  landers 
commands  is  necessar)-  to  work  the  new  land 
so  that  it  will  produce  most  for  the  longest 
period  of  time. 

Clearing  the  new  land  is  not  a  job  for  axes 
and  tree  poison,  but  for  tractors  and  ma- 
chiner}^  The  new  landers  can't  afford  that 
kind  of  equipment. 

But  if  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
cooperated  to  work  out  a  19-H  land  utihza- 
tion  plan  for  the  new  land,  the  way  they 
worked  out  a  1941  flood  control  plan,  the 
new  land  could  maintain  at  least  125,000 
American  families  with  a  chance  for  securit)'. 

Nor  would  the  techniques  have  to  be  in- 
vented. The  Farm  Securit}'  Administration 
has  an  instrument  at  hand  already  in  what  is 
called  the  Alluvial  Land  Corporation,  a  com- 
pany incorporated  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
that  is  empowered  to  buy  land,  to  cultivate 
it,  to  build  houses  on  it,  schools,  to  provide 
medical  ser\4ces,  to  finance  cooperatives,  or, 
in  short,  to  enable  the  new  landers,  with  the 
aid  of  their  Government,  to  work  the  new 
land  so  that  it  produces  a  harvest  of  health 
and  securit)-. 

The  Farm  Securit)-  Administration,  too, 
with  less  far-reaching  instruments,  is  already 
on  the  job,  working  with  individual  families, 
enabling  them  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  in- 
terest, financing  them  out  of  tight  spots  when 
financing  them  is  economically  feasible. 

The  over-all  job,  however,  will  take 
an  over-all  plan.    Besides  an  Alluvial  Land 


Corporation,  a  final  solution  of  this  Delta 
region  problem  will  take  study  and  sweat  and 
steady  cooperation  of  a  host  of  people — the 
new  landers,  business  people  in  the  Delta, 
workers  in  State,  count}-,  and  Federal 
agencies. 

Can  so  many  people  cope  with  a  problem 
as  complicated  as  the  one  that  has  grown  up 
on  the  Delta.'  Well,  ask  the  question  this 
way — 

Isn't  it  possible  to  plan  for  land  and 
people  the  same  way  you  can  plan  for  floods 
and  rains  and  rivers  ? 

If  you  can  plan  to  anticipate  next  year's 
floods,  can't  you  also  plan  to  anticipate  the 
needs  of  people  who  must  be  moved  to  make 
way  for  dams,  and  to  anticipate  the  needs  of 
the  people  who  are  going  to  move  in  below 
the  dam? 

Answers  to  these  questions  come  in 
the  mimeographed  book  that  you  see  almost 
ever}-where  people  think  about  land  and  peo- 
ple. It's  the  report  of  the  State  Land  Use 
Planning  Committee.  In  each  State  it's 
bound  in  a  different  colored  cover,  but  what's 
inside  is  similar. 

Inside  there  is  a  report  of  the  people  of 
the  State  on  how  they  are  using  their  land 
and  their  people,  and  what,  tentatively,  they 
think  the  people,  all  the  people,  can  do,  so 
that  all  the  people  will  live  better. 

They  think,  somehow,  that  they  can  work 
out  a  plan  to  pioneer  the  5  million  new  acres 
of  new  land,  so  that  Daniel  Boone,  say,  will 
stop  wondering  whether  he  should  ever  have 
pioneered  the  countr}-  in  the  flrst  place. 


10.  Some  families  undertook  to  pay  more  -for  land  than 
the  land  could  pay  out.  Good  people  on  good  land 
reaped  a  harvest  of  poverty  and  trouble.  Now  the 
problem  is  coming  to  a  head,  and  in  the  Delta  people 
are  putting  their  heads  together  to  see  what  can  be  done. 
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n.  One  of  various  Government  agencies  with  a  plan  to 
enable  good  people  on  good  land  to  get  a  good  life 
is  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Cooperative  set- 
tlements like  this  FSA  project  at  Lake  Dick,  Arkansas, 
offer  a  solution  to  problems  of  pioneering  in  1941. 
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Post  your  food 

On  the  next  2  pages  is  a  chart  you  can  use  to  record  what  food 
your  family  eats  and  how  well  it  measures  up  to  a  good  standard 


you  don't  have  to  guess  any  more  whether 
your  family  is  getting  the  food  it  needs. 

In  our  October  15  issue  we  published 
2  marketing  lists.  Both  of  them  show  the 
different  kinds  of  foods  that  will  give  your 
family  the  food  defenses  it  should  have. 
Both  of  them  list  quantities  for  every  mem- 
ber of  your  family.  From  either  you  can  get 
a  total  marketing  list  for  a  week.  One  is  a 
low-cost  marketing  list;  the  other  is  more 
liberal. 

The  next  step  is  up  to  you. 

You  want  to  know  how  well  your  meals 
stack  up  against  these  standards.  That 
means  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  all  the 
food  your  whole  family  eats. 

To  help  you  do  this,  we  publish  on  the 
following  pages  one  way  to  keep  such  a  rec- 
ord. If  you  tear  out  these  pages  and  hang 
them  on  your  kitchen  wall,  they  might  help 
to  jog  your  memory.  There's  space  only  for 
one  week's  test.  Maybe  that's  all  you  want 
to  try  for.  Of  course,  to  do  a  thorough  job, 
you  should  check  many  weeks,  at  different 
seasons.  But  even  one  week  will  tell  you  a 
lot  about  your  eating  habits.  Be  sure  to 
choose  a  week  when  you  are  serving  no  extra 
people  and  when  all  the  family  turns  up  for 
all  the  meals,  or  your  calculations  will  be 
thrown  off.  If  some  member  regularly  eats 
one  meal  away  from  home,  include  only 
two-thirds  of  the  foods  listed  for  that  per- 
son in  adding  up  your  family's  food  needs 
in  line  6. 

All  of  the  food  that  comes  into 
your  house  during  a  week  may  not  get  eaten 
that  week;  nor  is  all  the  food  you  eat 
necessarily  purchased  in  the  same  week. 
So  to  get  an  accurate  account  you  will  want 
to  record  not  only  your  purchases  but  the 
foods  on  hand  and  left  over  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

First  off,  then,  mark  down  the  foods  you 
have  on  hand  before  you  start  buying. 
There's  a  line  for  inserting  these  amounts 
at  the  top  of  the  table.  (At  the  end  of  the 
week,  you  will  want  to  make  the  same  kind 
of  a  check  of  the  foods  left  over,  and  there 


is  a  space  for  this  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.) 

Every  single  purchase  of  food  must  be 
marked  down  if  the  record  is  to  be  accurate. 
Each  time  Susan  runs  to  the  store  for  you, 
make  a  note  of  what  she  bought.  Ask  Susan 
and  Bobbie  to  be  sure  to  tell  you  about  each 
piece  of  candy  or  each  ice  cream  cone  they 
eat  away  from  home. 

Now  for  the  foods  you  purchase. 

This  is  a  record  of  the  amounts  of  foods, 
so  ounces  as  well  as  pounds  and  quarts  are 
important.  Of  course  you  remember  that 
16  ounces  make  a  pound;  2  pints  make  a 
quart;  2  cups  make  a  pint.  Don't  bother 
changing  ounces  to  pounds  until  you've  got 
your  totals  for  the  week. 

Here  are  some  pointers: 

Milk.  Count  these  as  1  quart  of  whole  milk: 
5  ounces  of  American  Cheddar  cheese;  17 
ounces  of  evaporated  milk.  For  this  sim- 
ple record,  it  is  all  right  to  count  1  quart 
of  skim  milk  as  1  quart  of  whole  milk;  3V? 
ounces  of  dry  skim  milk  is  equal  to  a  quart  of 
skim  milk.  Include  canned  milk  soups  here. 

Potatoes,  Sweetpotatoes.  Buy  these  by 
the  pound,  but  if  you  don't  know  their 
weight,  count  4  medium-sized  potatoes  as  1 
pound. 

Dried  Beans,  Peas,  Nuts.  Count  3 
pounds  cooked  or  canned  as  1  pound  dry. 

Vitamin  C-Rich  Foods.  Include  tomatoes, 
oranges,  grapefruit,  strawberries,  raw  cab- 
bage. Buy  these  by  weight.  Include  canned 
as  well  as  fresh  varieties.  Note  on  the  labels 
of  canned  foods  the  net  weight  of  the  con- 
tents. 

Leafy,  Green,  Yellow  Vegetables.  Each 
of  these  describes  a  different  kind  of  veg- 
etable. "Leafy"  means  a  vegetable  like 
kale  or  spinach;  "green"  a  vegetable  like 
snap  beans  or  peas;  "yellow"  a  vegetable  like 
carrots  or  squash.  Buy  them  by  weight. 
Enter  on  the  table  the  weights  you  buy.  In 
the  tables  for  weekly  food  needs,  we  have 
made  allowances  for  ordinary  amounts  of 
peelings  and  pods.  Note  the  net  weight 
on  cans.  Save  the  water  in  the  cans  and 
add  it  to  soups  or  gravies,  or  serve  the  veg- 
etables in  the  water. 


Other  Vegetables  and  Fruit.  In  this  col- 
umn, include  such  foods  as  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  onions,  corn,  celery.    Count  1  pound 
of  dried  fruit  as  4  pounds  of  fresh. 
Eggs.  Chickens'  eggs  vary  in  size,  but  what- 
ever the  size,  just  count  each  one  as  one. 
Lean  Meat,  Poultry,  Fish.  You  don't 
need  to  try  to  figure  how  much  waste  bone 
you  get  in  the  meat  or  dressed  poultry  as  you 
buy  it  because  the  tables  for  your  weekly 
needs  make  allowances  for  this. 
Flour,   Cereals.  Count   11/2   pounds  of 
bread  or  other  bakery  products  as  1  pound 
of  flour. 

Fats.  Include  any  butter,  margarine,  fatty 
bacon,  fat  back,  cooking  or  table  oils  you 
use. 

Sugars.  Include  white,  brown,  or  maple 
sugars,  sirups,  molasses,  jellies,  preserves, 
candies. 

Now  ADD  UP  THE  FIGURES.   CHANGE  THE 

ounces  into  pounds.  These  totals  go  in  line  3. 

Next,  check  the  leftovers  for  the  week. 
Forget  the  leftovers  too  small  to  serve  2  peo- 
ple.   Write  the  others  in  line  4. 

To  get  the  foods  your  family  ate,  sub- 
tract line  4  figures  from  line  3.  Enter  results 
in  line  5. 

Your  job  is  done  now,  except  for  know- 
ing what  kind  of  a  record  you  made.  In 
line  6  write  in  the  total  amounts  of  the  dif- 
ferent foods  your  whole  family  would  use 
if  it  followed  the  suggestion  in  either  the 
low-cost  or  the  liberal  marketing  lists  pub- 
lished in  the  October  15  issue  of  Con- 
sumers' Guide. 

And  there's  the  story. 

Most  families  that  have  to  watch  their 
food  money  like  a  hawk  stint  themselves  on 
the  vitamin-  and  mineral-rich  foods.  That 
means  milk,  fruits  and  vegetables,  eggs,  and 
meats.  You  stand  a  better  chance  to  be 
robustly  healthy  if  your  meals  include  plenty 
of  these.  If  your  list  shows  you  are  short  in 
any  single  group,  see  if  there  are  some  ways 
of  getting  more  by  buying  them  in  the 
cheapest  form. 

That  will  give  you  a  start  toward  better 
meals. 
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We  plan  for  heolthii 

THIS  SHOWS  WHAT  FOOD  OUR  FAMILY  / 


FOOD 

MILK 

Quarts 

POTATOES 
SWEETPOTATOES 
Pounds  Ounces 

DRIED  BEANS,  PEAS,  NUTS 
Pounds  Ounces 

VITAMIN  C-RICH  FOODS 

Pouods  Ounces 

LEAFY,  GREEN,  YE 
VEGETABLES 
Pounds  Ouo 

3' 

L.  Food  on  hand  at 
beginning  of 
week 

I.  Food  bought  on 
SATURDAY 

SUNDAY 

i 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

• 

1 

FRIDAY 

1 

.  All  food  bought 

and  on  hand 
Add  1  and  all  of  2) 

 s  

I.  Food  left  over  at 
end  of  week 

I 

1 

.  Food  eaten 

'ake  4  away  from  3) 

).  Food  we  need 

each  week 
(Fill  in  amount  from 

table  in  October 

15  issue) 

i  a  srealer  America 

WHAT  OUR  FAMILY  NEEDS  IN  A  WEEK 


^ER  VEGETABLES, 

FRUITS 
mnds  Ounces 


EGGS 
Number 


LEAN  MEAT,  POLT-TRY,  FISH 
Pounds  Ounces 


FLOUR,  CEREALS 
Pounds  Ounces 


FATS 
Pounds  Ounces 


SUGARS 
Pounds  Ounce: 


We  plan  for  health  |nd  a  greater  America 

THIS  SHOWS  WHAT  FOOD  OUR  FAMILY    AND  WHAT  OUR  FAMILY  NEEDS  IN  A  WEEK 


VOOD 

POTATOES 
SWEETPOTATOES 
Pounds  Ounces 

DREED  BEANS,  PEAS,  NUTS 
Pounds  Ounces 

VITAMJN  C-RICH  FOODS 
Pounds  Ounces 

LfiAFV.  GREEN.  VEUo 
Pounds  Oun«i 

rbT]iLR  VEGETABLES, 
Pounds  Ounces 

Number 

LEAN  MEAT.  POULTRY.  FISH 
Pounds  Ounces 

FLOUR.  CEREALS 
Pounds  Ouncti 

FATS 
Pound*  Ou.Kci 

SUliAHs 

1.  rood  on  hand  al 
l>L'f;iiinin({  of 
Wfck 

Poumit  On.u. 

2.  rood  hou>ch{  on 
SATUKOAV 

-   

SUNDAY 



MONDAY 

 j 

^  

i 

TUIiSDAY 

1 

wnoNnsDAV 

THURSDAY 

 1 

ritlDAY 

1  

3.  All  foiui  boiiKhi 

iind  on  hiind 
(Add  1  und  uU  of  2) 

■1.  I'ood  Icfl  over  at 
end  of  week 

^.  Food  cuicn 
(Take  -1  iiwiiy  from  3) 

6.  Food  we  need 

each  week 
(I'ill  in  unioiint  from 
liihU-  in  Otiohcr 

IS  isS.K) 

Johnny*s  going  to  get  the  breaks 

Standard  sizes  for  his  clothes — thanks  to  research  by  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics — are  on  the  way 


ANY  mother  will  tell  you  that  buying  her 
children's  clothes  is  no  snap. 

But  now  at  last  a  new  day's  at  hand  for 
mothers  of  boys,  ^nyvi'^y.  Before  long,  they 
will  be  able  to  go  down  town,  walk  into  a 
store,  ask  for  a  union  suite  size  so-and-so, 
march  home  with  it,  try  it  on  Johnny,  and 
then  beam  with  delight  because  it  fits. 

Headache-buying  is  going  to  be  cut  by 
that  much  because  the  American  Standards 
Association — a  group  of  national  organiza- 
tions interested  in  developing  standards  for 
industrial  and  consumer  goods — has  recently 
accepted  an  entirely  new  system  for  sizing 
boys'  clothes,  from  kindergarten  to  junior 
high  school  age,  based  on  a  study  of  chil- 
dren's measurements  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 


Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  a  program  of  stand- 
ard sizes  which  will  make  possible  better  fit- 
ting clothes  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
way  is  now  open  for  manufacturers  of  pat- 
terns and  of  boys'  readymade  clothes  to  adopt 
the  new  system. 

Not  just  mothers'  complaints  but 
wails  from  retailers  provoked  this  search  for 
a  more  efficient  system  of  sizing  youngsters' 
clothes.  Both  have  suffered  from  the  waste 
and  annoyance  of  misfits  and  returns.  Few 
manufacturers'  sizes  are  the  same;  size  10 
in  one  store  isn't  the  same  as  size  10  in 
another.  Very  few  clothes  are  made  large 
enough  for  a  child  of  the  age  specified.  Size 
by  age  has  had  little  to  do  with  the  job  of 
fitting  clothes  to  children,  for  children  of 
the  same  age  vary  widely  in  size  and  body 
build.  An  8-year  old  may  be  tall  and  thin, 
or  short  and  stout,  or  short  and  thin.  No 
one  size  will  fit  all  8-year  olds. 

All  this  confusion  meant  that  retail  stores 
have  had  to  c^rry  a  bigger  stock  than  neces- 
sary. It's  meant  waste  from  the  return  of 
clothes  that  didn't  fit  when  tried  on  small 
Bill  at  home.  Estimates  indicate  that  such 
returns  amount  to  10  million  dollars  a  year, 
a  cost  which  is  inevitably  passed  on  to  the 
buyers  of  children's  clothes.  It's  meant  alter- 
ations that  are  a  nuisance  if  done  at  home 
and  an  added  expense  if  done  at  the  store. 

While  everybody  agreed  that  the  age 
system  for  sizing  children's  clothes  was  out- 
moded, nobody  could  do  much  about  it  be- 
cause nobody  had  any  accurate  measurements 
of  actual  children  to  go  by  in  developing 
better  sizes.  To  remedy  this  situation,  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  several  years 
ago  undertook  to  collect  actual  measure- 
ments of  a  representative  sample  of  Amer- 
ican children  which  would  serve  as  a  basis 


Here's  a  worker,  trained  by  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  exper+s,  using  a  specially 
calibrated  measuring  stick  to  record  the 
height  of  one  youngster  whose  dimensions 
went  into  their  study  of  children's  actual 
measurements  out  of  which  will  come  a  new 
standard  system  of  boys'  clothing  sizes. 


for  better  sizes  of  children's  clothes.  They 

had  assistance  and  workers  from  WPA  and 
NYA  to  do  the  actual  measuring,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  manufacturers,  distributors,  and 
consumers  to  help  select  the  measurements 
to  be  taken,  procedures  to  be  followed,  and 
statistical  methods  to  be  employed  in  analyz- 
ing the  results. 

Several  hundred  workers,  carefully  trained 
under  the  supervision  of  an  anthropometrist 
(man-measurer  to  us)  and  equipped  with 
specially  calibrated  instruments,  checked  the 
body  measurements  of  147,000  American 
school  children.  In  16  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  children  from  4  to  17 
years  old,  from  low  and  high  economic 
levels  stood  up  to  be  measured.  Weight  and 
35  other  body  dimensions  were  taken.  A 
total  of  more  than  5  million  body  measure- 
ments went  into  statistical  tables  of  the  study. 

Analysis  of  the  results  showed 
clearly  that  age  alone  was  the  poorest  possible 
basis  for  sizing  children's  clothes.  A  com- 
bination of  2  measurements — height  and  hip 
girth — were  found  best  to  predict  children's 
other  dimensions. 

Members  of  a  committee  of  the  American 
Standards  Association  then  went  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics experts  to  develop  a  system  of  sizing 
based  on  these  measurements.  For  boys' 
clothes  the  job  is  now  complete. 

Before  you  can  begin  buying  clothes  for 
Johnny  in  the  new  sizes,  manufacturers  and 
pattern  makers  must  start  to  make  up  these 
clothes  that  will  really  fit  the  boy  they're 
intended  for. 

When  they're  on  the  market,  all  mothers 
will  have  to  do  is  this:  Instead  of  telling 
the  clerk  she  wants  size  10,  she'll  just  give 
his  height  and  hip  measurements.  Nothing 
new  about  that.  We've  been  buying  father's 
shirts  by  neck  size  and  arm  length  and  his 
pants  by  waist  measure  and  leg  length,  for 
years.  If  Johnny  is  50  inches  tall  and  25 
inches  around  the  hips,  that's  all  the  clerk 
needs  to  know. 

To  hasten  the  adoption  of  the  new  sizes, 
consumers  can  ask  for  them  at  the  retail 
stores,  tell  managers  what  they  are  and  why 
they  want  them. 

CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 


Talking  if  over 

Farm  Security  workers  have  learned  how  to  make  consumer  facts 
useful  to  very  low-income  consumers 


THE  FIRST  community  meeting  started  off 
all  right  except  that  Mrs.  Jones,*  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  home  supervisor, 
drove  up  before  grandpop  had  finished  his 
one-armed  solo  on  an  ear  of  corn. 

Mrs.  Jones  didn't  mind.  She  stood  fasci- 
nated, watching  grandpop  manipulate  the  ear 
of  corn  with  his  one  arm  as  if  it  were  a 
flute. 

Naturally,  Mrs.  Thompson  was  embar- 
rassed, but  nobody  noticed  that  because 
everyone  else  was  busy  setting  the  chairs  out 
on  the  white  sand  under  the  huge  water  oaks 
that  stand  in  a  circle  around  the  Thompson 
house. 

When  the  chairs  were  arranged,  Mrs. 
Jones,  the  home  supervisor,  chose  one 
placed  against  the  house,  and  then  grandpop 


*  The  names  in  this  story  are  all  imaginary. 
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sat  next  around  the  circle  from  her  on  a 
rocker  on  the  porch.  Going  around  the  cir- 
cle from  there,  next  was  the  couple  who 
were  tenants  down  on  the  next  farm,  then 
the  tenant  family  from  up  the  road,  and 
Mr.  Thompson,  in  a  clean  blue  slack  suit 
he  ordinarily  wore  only  on  Sundays.  Next 
there  was  Mr.  Sidero  from  across  the  road. 

An  older  man,  grizzly-faced,  said  "Shoo, 
shoo!"  to  a  couple  of  the  Food-for-Defense 
chickens  that  strayed  inside  the  circle  and  the 
meeting  began. 

"You  all  know,"  the  home  supervisor  said, 
"that  you'll  be  getting  your  cotton  stamps 
soon,  and  I  thought  that  we'd  make  that  the 
first  subject  at  our  first  community  meeting. 

"It's  a  pretty  day  for  it,"  she  continued, 
and  everyone  looked  out  from  under  the 
shade  trees  at  the  blue  sky  over  the  fields 
and  the  mountain  clouds  piled  up  at  the  hori- 


zon. "And  I  hope,"  Mrs.  Jones  went  on, 
"we  will  always  meet  in  as  nice  a  place. 

"Now,"    SHE    SAID,   TO   GET  DISCUSSION 

started,  "how  many  here  are  going  to  get 
cotton  stamps.^  You'll  be  getting  up  to  $25 
worth  of  them  from  the  AAA  if  you  reduced 
your  cotton  acreage  under  this  year's  allot- 
ment or  last  year's  measured  acreage." 

Everyone  except  a  man  and  his  wife  raised 
a  hand.  The  man  who  didn't  raise  his  hand 
explained  for  himself  and  wife  that  they 
didn't  raise  enough  cotton  to  be  able  to  re- 
duce it.    They  needed  the  cash. 

"This  $25  worth  of  cotton  stamps,"  the 
home  supervisor  said,  "will  be  a  blessing  or 
just  nothing  at  all,  depending  on  how  we 
spend  them  when  we  go  to  town.  So  I 
thought  we  would  learn  today  the  funda- 
mentals of  buying  cotton  goods. 
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Farm  Security  Administration  education  for  families  could 
be  classified  like  this:  How  to  get  an  income — -in  cash  and  in 
kind — from  farming,  how  to  spend  cash  income  efficiently  for 
what  you  need,  how  to  use  what  you  have  efficiently,  and 
finally,  how  to  make  some  of  the  things  you  need  yourself. 


"I  thought  we'd  learn  how  to  tell  a  good 
grade  of  cotton  cloth  from  a  sorr}'  grade. 

"Now,  first,  what  are  you  going  to  buy? 
Let's  go  around  the  circle."  The  home 
superv'isor  pointed  at  grandpop. 

"My  daughter,"  grandpop  explained, 
"does  the  buying  for  me." 

"All  right,  next." 

"Yard  goods,  shirts,  overalls." 

"Yard  goods,  shirts,  overalls." 

"Yard  goods,  shirts,  overalls."  It  was 
unanimous. 

"Fine,"  the  home  supervisor  said,  "and 
do  we  want  to  get  something  that  will  wear 
well  and  hold  up  and  give  us  satisfaction, 
or  do  we  want  something  that  is  sleazy  and 
will  come  to  pieces  in  no  time?" 

Nobody  wanted  the  latter. 

"See  these  materials?"  The  home 
supervisor  held  up  2  pieces  of  yard  goods. 
"I'm  going  to  pass  them  around,  and  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  which  is  the  better  one." 

The  yard  goods  went  around  the  circle 
from  hand  to  hand. 

Taking  the  men  as  well  as  the  women, 


the  home  supervisor  passed  the  yard  goods 
around  the  circle.  "Which  one  is  the 
better?" 

"The  red  one,"  grandpop  said.  "The  blue 
one,"  the  next  man  said.  His  wife  said  the 
red  one.  At  the  end  of  the  circle  it  was 
50-50,  half  for  the  red,  half  for  the  blue. 

"That  just  goes  to  show  how  you  buy,"  the 
home  supervisor  said  reprovingly.  Everj'one 
looked  sheepish.  "You  didn't  ask  me  for  a 
label.  You  didn't  ask  me  for  any  informa- 
tion. You  just  looked  at  the  cloth  and 
guessed. 

"Now,  I'm  going  to  read  you  the  labels 
that  came  with  this  cloth." 

She  put  the  2  pieces  of  cloth  on  the  ground 
and  began  to  read  a  label,  but  just  then  a 
hound  puppy  burst  into  the  circle  and  sniffed 
at  the  blue  cloth. 

"Here,  here,"  the  men  called,  but  the 
puppy,  thinking  they  were  playing,  let  go 
of  the  cloth  and  began  to  run  in  happy  cir- 
cles round  the  chairs.  •  The  home  supervisor 
didn't  pay  any  attention,  but  the  people  in 
the  circle  kept  saying  "Shsshl"  when  the 
puppy    came    near    them.      Finally,  Mr. 


Thompson  reached  over,  picked  the  puppy 
up,  and  held  it  in  his  lap. 

"The  red  cloth  you  see,"  the  home  super- 
visor was  saying,  "has  a  thread  count  of  64 
by  60,  while  the  blue  cloth  is  80  by  80.  The 
label  on  the  red  cloth  says  nothing  about 
shrinkage,  while  the  label  on  the  blue  cloth 
says  that  it  is  pre-shrunk  and  guaranteed  not 
to  shrink  more  than  2  percent.  The  red 
cloth  label  says  the  material  is  tub-fast,  but 
the  blue  label  says  the  cloth  is  fast  to  light 
and  laundering."  The  home  supervisor 
looked  up. 

"I  know,"  Mrs.  Thompson  said,  "that  a 
pair  of  overalls  won't  fade  in  the  wash  and 
then  it  will  turn  flour-sack  white  in  the  sun." 

The  max  from  across  the  road  didn't 
understand  all  those  words  the  home  super- 
visor had  been  using.    Would  she  explain? 

She'd  been  waiting  for  that  question. 
Sure  she  would.  Carefully,  she  went  over 
each  term — thread  count,  color-fast,  shrink- 
age, sizing — and  explained  what  they  meant. 

"You  ought  to  know  all  those  things  when 
you  buy  cotton  goods?"  the  younger  woman 
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asked.    The  home  supervisor  nodded. 

"But  suppose  the  store  man  doesn't  give 
you  a  label  to  read 

The  man  from  across  the  road  had  an 
answer  to  that.  You  could  acquire  it 
through  a  demand  for  it,  wasn't  that  so.' 
The  home  supervisor  nodded. 

The  home  supervisor  arose.  "I  would 
like  3  of  you  women  to  put  on  a  play.  I've 
brought  your  parts  for  you."  She  walked 
around  the  circle  handing  the  parts  to  the 
first  3  women.  One,  however,  declined,  and 
while  the  others  paid  no  attention,  she  told 
the  home  supervisor  she  couldn't  read. 

One  of  the  other  women  took  the  part 
then,  and  the  play  proceeded  in  the  center 
of  the  circle  under  the  water  oak  trees,  a  lit- 
tle bit  haltingly,  but  quite  dramatic  in  spots. 

The  play  was  in  3  scenes — the  pres- 
ent,  a  month  from  now,  and  6  months  from 
now.  The  characters  were  a  careless  shopper, 
a  clerk,  and  a  careful  shopper.  The  careless 
shopper  bought  a  dozen  cheap  shirts  with- 
out asking  any  questions.  The  careful  shop- 
per bought  exactly  as  many  shirts  as  she 
needed  for  her  men  and  was  careful  to  de- 
mand all  the  necessary  information. 

One  month  later  the  careless  shopper  was 
back  in  the  store  trying  to  return  the  shirts 


she  had  bought.  They  had  shrunk,  faded, 
and  raveled.  Six  months  later  the  careful 
shopper  was  back  in  the  store  to  buy  some 
more  of  the  shirts  she  had  gotten.  They 
had  been  perfect. 

When  the  play  was  over,  a  husband  com- 
mented aloud  that  his  wife  was  the  careless 
shopper. 

"Ever}'body  here  is  the  careless  shop- 
per," the  home  supervisor  explained. 

"Sure,  sure,"  one  of  the  men  nodded. 

"That's  why  we're  here  to  learn,"  the 
home  supervisor  added. 

"But  before  we  go  on,"  the  home  super- 
visor said,  "let's  stretch."  Everyone  arose 
and  walked  over  to  get  a  drink  from  the 
artesian  well  that  had  bubbled  out  of  the 
pipe  in  the  background  all  during  the 
meeting. 

Refreshed,  the  meeting  proceeded  again, 
this  time  to  the  election  of  a  leader  and  the 
selection  of  a  time  and  place  for  the  next 
meeting. 

Before  the  meeting  broke  up,  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  had  been  elected  leader, 
made  a  little  speech.  He  stood  up  beside  his 
chair,  holding  the  puppy  with  one  hand  so  it 
wouldn't  get  loose. 

"We've  been  talking  about  holding  meet- 


PICNICS  have  always  been  a  kind  of  people's  college 
among  farm  families.  At  picnics  the  women  trade  ideas, 
and  the  men  swap  information.  Increasingly  now,  these 
get-togethers  also  give  families  a  chance  to  get  expert 
advice  on  their  household  problems  from  Extension 
Service  and  Farm  Security  Administration  specialists. 


ings  like  this  for  a  long  time,"  he  said. 
"The  first  meeting  has  been  held,  and  I'm 
beholden  to  Mrs.  Jones,  our  home  supervisor, 
for  her  kind  services.  But  I  want  to  speak 
straight  to  the  rest  of  you.  We  don't  have  to 
conceal  anything  from  each  other.  We're 
all  one-horse  farmers.  Not  ary  one  of  us 
had  a  net  cash  income  of  more  than  $200  last 
year,  and  it  will  be  the  same  this  year. 
Thanks  to  the  live-at-home  program,  we  are 
living  better.  We  have  milk,  garden  food, 
canned  food  for  the  winter,  greens,  meat 
from  our  hogs,  chickens  and  eggs.  But 
we've  got  to  learn,  we've  got  to  master  all 
the  things  Mrs.  Jones  has  to  tell  us,  and  all 
the  things  the  farm  supervisor  has  to  tell 
us  and  we've  got  to  get  out  of  debt  to  the 
Farm  Security. 

"I  guess  that's  all,"  he  concluded,  and  he 
lifted  his  hand  in  a  kind  of  shrug.  Just  then 
the  puppy  jumped  off  the  chair,  ran  across 
the  circle,  and  made  off  with  one  of  the 
home  supervisor's  pieces  of  cloth.  The 
meeting  was  over. 

This  meeting  took  place  in  Coffee 
County,  Alabama,  on  the  8th  day  of  August 
1941,  among  a  group  of  families  who  have 
been  getting  help  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration. 

Enterprise  is  in  Coffee  County,  and  it  is 
there  that  an  aluminum-painted  Columbia 
stands  in  the  cross  street  under  a  traffic  light, 
a  monument  erected  to  the  boll  weevil  in 
1919,  in  "profound  appreciation  of  the  boll 
weevil  and  what  it  has  done  as  the  herald 
of  prosperity."  The  boll  weevil  ruined  the 
cotton  crop  and  led  to  the  introduction  of 
peanuts.  Peanuts  now  rival  cotton  as  a  crop 
in  Coffee  County,  but  the  heralded  prosperity 
has  not  come. 

Perhaps  now  it's  on  the  way,  and  the  boll 
weevil  will  some  day  share  honors  with  the 
people  who  are  now  meeting  in  little  back 
county  groups  in  order,  as  Mr.  Thompson 
said,  "to  start  defending  America." 


WHEN  THE  CURTAIN  E 
PULLED  ASIDE 
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uzzle-posers 


or  consumers 


you  asked  for  more  food  quizzes^  so  here^s  a  second  installment*  Try 
your  luck  on  them^  and  in  2  weeks  we^ll  be  back  with  the  right  answers 


1.  WHAT  nutrients  may  be  added  to  flour 
if  it  is  called  "enriched"  flour? 

2.  CHECK  the  diseases  below  which  are 
directly  due  to  not  getting  the  right  kind  or 
amount  of  food  nutrients. 

Malaria  —  hookworm  —  pellagra  —  ari- 
boflavinosis  —  whooping  cough  —  scurvy. 

3.  WHICH  of  these  statements  are  true  and 
which  are  false? 

a.  By  wrong  cooking  methods  you  can  de- 
stroy certain  vitamin  values  in  fruits  and 
vegetables.    (True.)  (False.) 

b.  The  number  of  ounces  of  eggs  you  get 
in  a  dozen  of  eggs  may  vary  as  much  as  10 
ounces.    (True.)  (False.) 

c.  Short  of  wearing  a  gas  mask,  there's  no 
way  to  keep  from  crying  when  you  peel 
onions.     (True.)  (False.) 

d.  The  difference  between  chocolate  and 


*  In  our  April  1^,  1941,  issue,  we  timidly  offered 
you  a  Food  Quiz  and  asked  you  to  let  us  know 
if  you  wanted  more.  So  many  readers  have 
written  us  that  they  do,  that  against  our  better 
■judgment  we  have  cooked  up  another  batch 
of  questions.  Now' s  your  chance  to  write  and 
tell  us  you've  had  enough. 


cocoa  is  in  the  butterfat  they  contain. 
(True.)  (False.) 

e.  Some  vitamins  you  can  store  up  in  your 
body;  some  you  need  every  day.  Vitamin 
C  is  the  kind  of  vitamin  you  can  store  up  in 
large  quantities.    (True.)  (False.) 

4.  COTTAGE  cheese  is  made  from — 
Whole  milk — skim  milk — cream. 
(Check  one) . 

5.  ORANGES  are  most  plentiful  during — 
Winter — summer — fall — spring. 

6.  In  which  of  these  3  months,  May — 
August — October,  are  tomatoes  cheapest? 

7.  ORANGES,  tomatoes,  cabbage  are  im- 
portant in  your  diet  because  they  are  rich  in 
what  vitamin  ? 

8.  NAME  a  type  of  grain,  a  kind  of  vege- 
table, a  kind  of  meat,  and  a  sweetening,  that 
are  rich  in  iron. 

9.  YOU  are  at  the  butcher's  and  you  want 
a  low  cost  cut  of  beef.  The  signs  offer  you 
a  choice  of  round  steak,  brisket,  rib  roast, 
and  plate.    Which  are  relatively  low-cost  ? 


10.  MRS.  SMITH  ordinarily  buys  5  quarts 
of  milk  every  day,  but  one  day  she  tells  the 
milkman  to  leave  4  quarts  and  I/2  pound  of 
American  cheddar  cheese.  Is  she  getting  the 
nutritional  equivalent  of  5  quarts  of  milk  ? 

11.  EACH  day  you  should  drink  at  least 
(2)  (4)  (6)  (8)  glasses  of  water? 

12.  THE  main  protein-rich  dish  of  a  meal 
needn't  necessarily  be  meat.  Nutritionally 
speaking  it  could  also  be  (check  the  right 
ones)  fish,  strawberries,  eggs,  macaroni,  fat 
back,  soy  beans,  cabbage. 

13.  GLADYS  LARGE  decided  to  look  to 
losing  some  weight.  First  of  all  she  decided 
to  check  what  she  ate  between  meals  over 
week-ends,  and  cut  out  everything  contain- 
ing substantial  quantities  of  fat.  She  dis- 
covered that  between  meals  over  one  week- 
end she  ate  a  half  pound  of  shelled  peanuts, 
a  bread  and  jelly  sandwich,  a  large  dish  of 
cottage  cheese,  a  5^  bar  of  chocolate  candy,  a 
10^  bag  of  popcorn,  and  a  nickel  ice  cream 
cone.    Which  foods  were  richest  in  fat? 

14.  LITTLE    Tommy    was    helping  his 
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mother  clear  the  dinner  dishes.  He  noticed 
that  a  new  bottle  of  cream  had  been  opened, 
but  that  there  was  also  some  cream  in  the 
old  bottle,  so  he  took  the  cream  in  the  old 
bottle  and  poured  it  in  with  the  fresh  cream. 
His  mother  saw  him  too  late.  ""You 
shouldn't  have  done  that,"  she  said.  Why 
not? 

15.  EVERY  child  and  expectant  or  nursing 
mother  needs  the  equivalent  of  a  quart  of 
whole  milk  a  day  as  a  general  rule.  Every 
other  person  should  have  the  equivalent  of 
a  pint  of  milk  a  day.  You  can  drink  that 
much  whole  milk.  But  there  are  combina- 
tions of  dairy  products  which  give  you  an 
equal  amount  of  milk  nutrients.  Give  3 
combinations  of  dairj'  products  that  are 
rough  nutritional  equivalents  of  a  quart  of 
whole  milk. 

1 6.  MRS.  So-and-So  got  up  early  on  a  sum- 
mer morning  and,  having  cleaned  up  the 
house,  she  decided  to  go  to  work  on  the 
evening  meal.  First  she  thought  she'd  pre- 
pare her  peas  and  carrots  and  leave  them  to 
soak  in  cold  water.  Later  she  put  them  on  to 
boil  while  she  went  out  shopping.  In  about 
an  hour  she  came  back  and  they  were  done. 
She  poured  the  water  off,  put  the  peas  and 
carrots  in  the  ice  box  and  that  was  done. 
Then  she  remembered  that  she  had  forgotten 
to  buy  potatoes,  so  she  called  her  son,  gave 
him  a  quarter  and  told  him  to  go  to  the  store 
and  get  her  a  quarter's  worth  of  potatoes. 
Salmon,  she  thought,  would  be  the  main 
dish.  She  opened  a  can  of  salmon,  poured 
off  the  liquid,  prepared  a  salad  of  the  salmon, 
and  put  that  in  the  ice  box.  Dinner  prac- 
tically done,  she  took  the  rest  of  the  day  off 
and  went  to  a  movie.  What  5  boners,  nutri- 
tionally and  from  a  consumer  point  of  view, 
did  Mrs.  So-and-So  pull  ? 

17.  THE  Federal  Securit)'  Administrator 
establishes  standards  of  identit}^,  of  fill,  and 
of  minimum  qualit)'  for  food,  but  the 
 has  laid  down  rules  gov- 
erning tuna  fish  labels. 

18.  MEAT  in  interstate  commerce  is  in- 
spected for  wholesomeness  by  the   

  If  it's  graded,  how- 
ever, the  grading  is  done  by  the   

  And,  if  for  some  reason 

after  it  enters  interstate  commerce  it  should 
become  unfit  for  human  consumption,  then 

the   would  go  into 

action. 

19.  ACCORDING  to  the  1935-36  Con- 
sumer Purchases  Study,  the  bottom  third  of 
American  families  spent  an  average  of  (2) 
(4)  (6)  (8)  (10)  cents  per  person  per 
meal  for  food. 


20.  HOW  much  tomato  juice  do  you  have 
to  drink  to  get  as  much  Vitamin  C  as  you  get 
from  one  cup  of  orange  juice? 

One  cup,  2  cups,  4  cups. 

21.  IF  you  were  going  to  serve  apricot  whip 
for  dessert,  as  a  wise  consumer  watching 
your  pennies  but  careful  about  food  values, 
you  would  buy  which  grade  of  canned  apri- 
cots? 

Grade  A — Grade  B — Grade  C. 

22.  U.  S.  Grade  A  on  canned  vegetables  or 
fruits  means: 

They  were  graded  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

They  were  graded  by  the  canner  according 
to  Government  standards. 

They  were  packed  under  continuous 
supervision  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
Inspectors. 

23.  WHY  is  it  extremely  important  never 
to  eat  undercooked  pork  ? 

24.  MILK  in  one  city  brings  farmers  S2.50 
a  hundredweight.  How  much  do  they  get 
per  quart  ? 

25.  IN  a  pound  of  lean  of  which  of  these 
meats  may  you  expect  the  largest  amount  of 
Vitamin  B^?  Beef,  pork,  lamb,  veal, 
mutton. 

26.  NAJvIE  2  important  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  which  have  been 
passed  by  Congress  in  the  last  10  years.  In 
what  years  were  they  passed  ? 

27.  MILK  and  milk  products  should  never 
be  eaten  with  fish.     (True.)  (False.) 

28.  HOW  much  butterfat  must  all  table  or 
coffee  cream  entering  interstate  commerce 
contain,  according  to  the  standard  of  identity- 
set  under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  of  1938? 

10%    18%    35%  50% 

29.  WHICH  of  these  statements  are  true 
and  which  are  false  ? 

a.  Cauliflower  is  a  starchy  vegetable. 
(True.)  (False.) 

b.  Grade  C  canned  vegetables  have  less 
food  value  than  Grade  A  or  Grade  B. 
(True.)  (False.) 

c.  Even  if  you  want  it  hard  cooked,  you 
should  never  boil  an  egg.   (True.)  (False.) 

d.  Vegetables  bottled  in  glass  may  lose 
some  of  their  vitamins  if  they  are  stored 
where  the  sun  can  reach  them.  (True.) 
(False.) 

e.  Uncovered  eggs  in  the  refrigerator  never 
absorb  odors   or  lose  moisture.  (True.) 

(False.) 

30.  NAME  3  kinds  of  fish  that  are  rela- 
tively low  in  fat. 


31.  A  NO.  2  can  of  canned  peas,  say,  sells 
for  16  cents,  while  a  No.  21/2  can  sells  for 
18  cents.  How  much  per  ounce  do  you  save 
by  buying  the  No.  2  can  ? 

32.  ACCORDING  to  definitions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  what  is  the 
difference  bet^veen  beef  and  veal?  Between 
lamb  and  mutton? 

33.  TO  get  one  cup  of  nut  meats,  how 
much  of  each  of  the  following  nuts  do  you 
usually  have  to  buy  unshelled:  peanuts, 
English  walnuts,  black  walnuts? 

34.  TO  get  the  maximum  food  value  from 
an  old  potato,  which  is  the  best  way  to  cook 

it:^ 

35.  HOW  many  ounces  of  dry  skim  milk, 
added  to  3%  cups  of  water,  will  give  you 

about  the  same  nutritive  value  in  a  quart  of 
fresh  skim  milk  ? 

36.  MANY  people  like  onions,  but  not 
everyone  knows  there  are  at  least  4  other 
onion-flavored  vegetables  sold  in  this  coun- 
tty.    Can  you  name  3  of  them? 
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Consider  the  cow 


She,  too,  is  being  enlisted  for  National  Defense,  and  here  are  ways 
that  farmers  can  help  her  produce  more  milk 


cows,  Inc.,  has  an  order  for  1942  that's 
the  largest  ever. 

The  Nation  has  asked  the  25  to  26  million 
cows  that  graze  in  America's  pastures  to  de- 
liver 125  billion  pounds  of  milk  in  1942. 
That  is  7  percent,  or  8  billion  pounds,  more 
than  is  scheduled  to  be  produced  in  1941. 

A  vice-president  in  charge  of  production 
in  a  bombsight  factor)^,  when  asked  to  jump 
production,  might  press  a  button  for  the  per- 
sonnel man  and  tell  him,  when  he  comes 
running,  to  employ  more  labor. 

In  the  firm  of  Cows,  Inc.,  someone  might 
blow  a  horn  to  give  the  signal  to  unemployed 
cows  to  come  to  work.  But  there  are  com- 
plications. In  a  way  there  are  unemployed 
cows;  at  least  there  are  a  great  many  cows 
that  aren't  milked,  -Each  year  also  a  great 
many  cows  that  might  keep  on  working  are 
retired  from  milk  production  by  the  butcher. 

For  example,  this  year,  1941,  there  are — 
besides  the  25  to  26  million  cows  kept  for 
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milk — some  11  million  other  cows  of  a  type 
that  could  have  been  milked,  had  it  paid  to 
do  so.  Then,  in  1942  some  51/2  million 
heifers  will  come  of  age,  that  is,  develop  into 
full-fledged  milk  producers. 

Cows,  of  course,  are  mortal,  and  some  will 
die  and  some  will  sicken.  Roughly,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  potential  milk  cow  reserve  in 
the  country  amounting  to  more  than  15 
millions. 

These  enormous  milk  cow  reserves, 
however,  are  strictly  theoretical.  The  11  or 
so  million  cows  that  might  be  milked  include 
beef  cows  that  are  not  usually  milked  for 
very  good  reasons.  Either  they  are  ineffi- 
cient producers  of  milk  or  they  are  more  val- 
uable as  beef  cows  than  as  milk  cows.  To 
say  the  same  thing  another  way,  there  is  no 
market  at  present  where  all  the  milk  they 
might  produce  could  be  sold  as  profitably  as 
the  beef  they  produce.    However,  in  some 


sections  of  the  country,  especially  the  Middle 
West,  such  cattle  are  milked  when  butterfat 
prices  are  attractive.  The  cream  is  sold  and 
the  skim  milk  is  kept  on  the  farm.  Under 
pressure  of  the  Food-for-Freedom  program, 
some  of  these  cows  are  going  to  become  milk 
cows  in  1942  but  not  many. 

Then  again,  in  years  when  the  headlines 
aren't  so  black,  about  20  percent  of  all  the 
milk  cows  are  ticketed  for  the  butcher. 
Their  places  in  dairy  herds  are  then  taken  by 
some  up-and-coming  heifers.  Now  again,  if 
Cows,  Inc.,  were  organized  to  produce  all 
the  milk  that  might  be  produced,  no  matter 
how  much  the  milk  cost,  most  of  the  retired 
cows  could  be  kept  working,  and  all  the 
heifers  capable  of  producing  milk  would  pro- 
duce milk. 

But  the  farmers  who  are  the  managers  of 
Cows,  Inc.,  can't  keep  cows  for  milk  unless 
the  milk  can  be  sold  at  fair  prices. 

What  happens  is  that  farmers  cull  the 
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you  COULD  INCREASE  fhe  number  of 
milk-producing  cows  by  many  percent  if 
you  didn't  care  how  much  it  cost  or  how 
long  it  took.  You  could  feed  the  milk 
cows  we  have  to  give  20  percent  more  milk, 
again  if  you  didn't  care  how  much  it  cost. 
But  you  do  care.  More-milk  programs  have 
to  take  many  different  costs  into  account. 

least  efficient  cows  out  of  their  herds  and 
keep  the  most  efficient  cows.  While  there  is 
theoretically  a  reserve  of  some  15  million 
cows,  actually  only  about  750  thousand  more 
cows  will  be  milked  in  1942. 

Three  percent  is  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cows  expected  in  1942  over  1941. 
The  total  increase  in  milk  production,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  attain  the  Food-for-Free- 
dom  milk  goal  is  7  percent. 

If  cows,  inc.,  had  a  board  of  directors, 
and  if  the  directors  were  ruminating  at  this 
moment  over  methods  by  which  milk  pro- 
duction for  1942  could  be  increased  7  per- 
cent over  the  production  for  1941,  some- 
thing like  this  might  occur. 

"Mesdames,"  the  chairwoman  might  say, 
"we  must  call  on  each  cow  to  produce  more 
milk.  If  each  cow,"  she  could  exort  them, 
"would  only  produce  on  the  average  one 
pound  more  milk  a  day — slightly  less  than  a 
pint — that  would  add  up  to  25  million  extra 
pounds  a  day.  Multiply  that  by  365  and  it 
comes  to  more  than  9  billion  pounds  a  year. 
That  is  a  billion  pounds  over  the  1942  goal 
for  extra  milk." 

If  the  25  to  26  million  cows  we  have  in 
1942  are  going  to  produce  an  average  of 
some  4,864  pounds  per  cow — altogether 
that's  125  billion  pounds  of  milk — ^why  are 
our  cows  in  1941  producing  an  average  of 
165  pounds  less  than  this  1942  goal,  and 
why  did  our  cows  in  1940  turn  out  an  aver- 
age of  296  pounds  under  the  1942  figure? 

A  cow  HAS  NO  INCLINATION  WHATEVER  TO 

lie  down  on  the  job.  But  in  the  long  run 
she  cannot  produce  more  milk  than  she  has 
the  raw  material  for.  Not  all  the  milk  the 
cow  makes  is  available  for  sale.  Calves 
naturally  suckle  some  of  it. 

Farmers,  as  is  well  known,  raise  or  buy 
the  grain  and  roughage  they  feed  their  cows. 
Actually,  however,  a  farmer  can  afford  to 
feed  cows  hay  and  valuable  grains  only  so 
long  as  the  milk  produced  is  worth  more 
than  the  feed  and  the  other  costs  necessary 
to  produce  it. 

The  price  of  dairy  products  and  the  price 
of  feed,  then,  can  act  as  restraints  on  the  pro- 
duction of  milk.  Let  there  be  a  high  price 
for  feed  with  respect  to  milk  and  the  farmer 
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can't  afford  to  produce  extra  amounts  of 
milk. 

Putting  aside  price  factors — something 
you  can't  do  except  in  conversation — Cows, 
Inc.,  could  produce  considerably  more 
milk — some  say  as  much  as  30  percent  more 
milk  than  in  1941.  This  30  percent  increase 
could  be  won  by  feeding  more  grain  (high 
protein  content  feeds)  to  cows  and  by  milk- 
ing some  of  them  3  times  a  day  instead  of 
twice  a  day,  the  customary  number  of  times. 
An  increase  as  big  as  this,  however,  would 
be  achieved  only  if  you  didn't  care  how  much 
it  cost  to  produce  the  milk,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  something  that  people  do  and  must 
care  about  very  much. 

Input-output  experts — they  are  the  scien- 
tists who  study  the  relationship  between  pro- 


duction on  a  farm  and  the  use  of  land,  labor, 
animals,  feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer — estimate 
that  by  just  stepping  up  the  grain  ration  of 
cows  theoretically  we  could  get  20  percent 
more  milk  production  than  now. 

Milking  some  cows  3  times  a  day  instead 
of  twice  a  day,  again  theoretically,  could  in- 
crease milk  production  of  some  cows  up  to 
20  percent. 

Using  the  2  methods  together  might 
not  result  in  a  20  plus  20  percent  increase  in 
milk  production.  But  there  are  experts  who 
believe  it  should  certainly  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  at  least  30  percent.  That  30  per- 
cent, it  should  be  remembered,  is  attainable 
only  theoretically,  and  then  only  if  your 
theory  disregards  the  cost  of  milk  production. 


you  COULD  MILK  some  cows  3  times  a  day  instead  of  the  traditional 
practice  of  twice  a  day  and  get  more  milk  than  two-time  milking  gives  if 
you  had  enough  help  or  if  you  didn't  care  how  much  it  cost  to  get  the  extra 
labor.    But  more  milk  programs  must  consider  costs  as  well  as  gains. 
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Additional  gains  in  milk  production  could 
be  obtained  by  feeding  cows  hay  that  was 
cut  earlier  than  is  customary.  The  earlier 
hay  would  bulk  less  and  yield  less,  but  it 
would  contain  larger  amounts  of  protein, 
more  carotene,  the  substance  from  which 
Vitamin  A  is  made,  and  would  be  more  pal- 
atable to  the  cows.  Palatability  is  important 
because  a  cow's  appetite  determines  how 
much  feed  she  will  eat,  and  the  amount  of 
feed  she  eats  determines  her  milk  production. 
Feeding  cows  irregularly  reduces  their  milk 
production.  Regular  feedings  maintain  pro- 
duction. 

By  eliminating  weeds  from  the  pastures, 
and  by  fertilizing  pastures  to  improve  the 
grass  and  increase  yields,  additional  gains 
could  be  made  in  milk  production.  Not 
only  do  good  pastures  produce  more  feed, 
but  in  a  good  pasture  a  cow  can  get  the 
feed  she  needs  without  using  up  energy  hunt- 
ing for  it.  In  fact  the  very  best  feed  a  cow 
can  get,  as  far  as  milk  production  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  tender  grass  that  grows  up  in 
spring  and  early  summer. 

If  all  farmers  kept  records  of  the  milk 
production  of  each  cow,  when  the  time  came 
to  cull  out  the  cows  in  their  herds  (and  20 
percent  of  all  cows  have  been  culled  out  of 
herds  in  each  recent  year)  they  would  have  a 
better  basis  for  selecting  the  better  producers 
and  less  likely  to  send  an  efficient  cow  to  the 
block. 

Over  long  periods  of  time  increased  milk 
production  will  come  from  better  cows  ob- 
tained by  mating  the  best  available  bulls  with 
the  best  available  cows. 

A  cow  PUTS  THE  FEED  SHE  GETS  TO  3  MAIN 

uses:  maintenance,  calf  production,  and 
milk  production.  To  keep  a  1,100-pound 
cow  in  condition  to  have  a  calf,  and  to  keep 
the  cow  in  good  health  without  allowing  her 
any  feed  for  the  production  of  milk,  it  takes 
each  day  17  or  18  pounds  of  good  hay,  or  47 
pounds  of  good  corn  silage,  or  12  pounds 
of  grain,  or  the  equivalent  amount  of  nutri- 
ents from  pasture.  That  amount  of  feed  a 
day  gets  an  A-1  priority  rating  for  mainte- 
nance. What  you  give  a  cow  above  this 
ration  gets  an  A-2  priority  rating  for  milk 
producing. 

You  cannot  increase  a  cow's  ration  indefi- 
nitely and  get  an  indefinite  increase  in  milk 
production.  Each  cow  has  her  own  ceiling; 
that  is,  the  maximum  amount  of  milk  she  can 
produce.  When  you  feed  her  more  grain 
than  she  can  turn  into  milk  either  she  will 
start  to  put  on  fat  or  else  she  will  refuse  to 
eat  the  extra  grain  in  front  of  her. 

The  poorest  kind  of  scrub  cows  kept  for 
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FOOD-FOR-FREEDOM  plans  include 
more  nnilk  products  for  shipnnen+  abroad. 
This  is  just  one  of  thousands  of  cases  of 
evaporated  nnilk  that  will  wend  their  way  to 
far-off  children  and  grown-ups  who  need 
more  chance  to  eat  for  health  these  days. 

milking  purposes  produce  something  like 
2,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year,  somewhat  more 
than  an  average  of  a  half  gallon  of  milk  a 
day.  Actually,  the  cow  will  be  dry  part  of 
the  year,  while  in  the  spring  she  may  produce 
more  than  a  gallon  of  milk  a  day. 

The  most  sensitive  finely  bred  cows  in  the 
country  have  given  as  much  as  30,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year,  more  than  10  gallons 
a  day. 

In  between  these  2  classes  of  cows  is  the 
average  cow,  which  in  1940  is  estimated  to 
have  produced  something  like  4,575  pounds 
of  milk,  about  11/2  gallons  a  day.  Precision 
here  is  impossible  because  actual  records  are 
kept  on  less  than  5  percent  of  the  cows 
milked  in  this  country. 

Input-output  experts,  from  their  observa- 
tions, believe  that  while  a  very  few  cows  are 
fed  more  than  they  can  turn  into  milk,  most 
American  cows  are  not  fed  up  to  their 
capacity. 

Cow  FEED  IS  OF  2  KINDS,  ROUGHAGE  AND 
concentrates.  Concentrates  are  feeds  with  a 
high  content  of  digestible  nutrients.  They 
are  usually  grains,  and  milk  by-products,  or 
bran,  or  cottonseed  meal,  or  soybean  meal. 
Roughage  is  a  feed,  such  as  hay  or  fodder, 
which  is  bulky  and  low  in  digestible 
nutrients. 

As  a  rule  dair}'  farmers  give  their  cows  all 


the  roughage  they  will  eat,  but  "measure" 
the  concentrates  out  according  to  the  price 
they  pay  for  it,  the  price  they  get  for  their 
milk,  and  the  milk  production  of  the  cow. 

If  you  have  a  cow  that  is  eating  just 
enough  to  maintain  her  weight  and  you  add 
a  pound  of  grain  to  her  diet  a  day,  you  can 
expect  her  to  give  about  11/2  pounds  more 
milk.  Keep  adding  grain  to  her  diet  and 
the  rate  of  increase  in  milk  will  fall  off  to  a 
point  where  you  will  just  get  a  pound  of 
milk  for  each  additional  pound  of  grain  you 
give  her.  Then  if  you  give  the  cow  still 
more  grain,  the  ratio  will  continue  to  fall. 

Long  before  you  reach  the  limit  of  a  cow's 
capacity  to  consume  grain,  however,  you  will 
likely  come  to  the  place  where  the  additional 
grain  costs  more  than  the  additional  milk 
you  get.  Where  this  place  is  depends  upon 
the  prices  of  both  m.ilk  and  grain. 

Increasing  milk  production  by  milking 
cows  3  times  a  day  instead  of  2  has  its  limit- 
ing factors,  too.  The  cost  of  additional 
labor  is  one;  whether  or  not  the  farmer 
thinks  the  additional  milk  is  worth  the  trou- 
ble is  another. 

An  extra  milking  a  day  sounds  like  a  card 
trick.  Just  why  the  extra  milking  gives 
more  milk  is  not  known  precisely,  but  the 
commonly  accepted  explanation  is  that  the 
pressure  of  milk  in  the  cow's  udder  causes 
the  secretion  of  milk  to  be  retarded.  When 
the  cow's  udder  is  full,  milk  secretion  comes 
almost  to  a  stop.  By  more  frequent  milk- 
ings  secretion  over  a  longer  period  is  encour- 
aged. 

All  this  so  far  has  been  about  how  to 
get  more  milk  from  a  given  number  of  cows. 
Of  course  the  purpose  in  getting  more  milk 
from  cows  is  to  get  more  milk  and  milk 
products  to  humans. 

Now  milk,  as  everyone  knows,  has  in  it 
butterfat,  milk  solids,  and  water.  Humans 
can  turn  butterfat  and  milk  solids  to  very 
good  use.  Milk  provides  minerals  that 
bodies  must  have  and  provides  them  in  a 
very  easily  usable  form.  That  brings  us 
around  to  this  point. 

There  is  a  way  to  get  more  milk  nutrients 
to  consumers  without  increasing  cow  num- 
bers or  milk  production.  That  can  be  ac- 
complished by  making  a  different  use  of 
some  of  the  nutrients  in  milk. 

Fifty  to  60  percent  of  milk  produced  in 
our  country  is  used  to  manufacture  butter, 
fluid  cream,  ice  cream,  and  cheese.  "VCTien 
you  manufacture  butter  and  cream  you  get 
skim  milk  as  a  by-product.  When  you  man- 
ufacture cheese  you  get  whey  as  a  by-product. 

The  manufacturing  processes  for  these 
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Stop  food  waste 

You  can  stop  it,  right  in  your  own  com- 
munity. Here^s  a  blueprint  for  a  campaign 


foods  up  until  now  has  resulted  in  (1)  a 
considerable  loss  of  whey;  (2)  the  use  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whey  and  skim 
milk  as  animal  feed;  (3)  the  use  of  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  skim  milk  for  the 
manufacture  of  skim  milk  products  like  cot- 
tage cheese,  dry  skim  milk,  and  casein. 

Skim  milk  and  whey  not  used  for  food  for 
human  beings  contain  more  than  half  of  the 
milk  proteins,  the  milk  sugar,  and  milk  min- 
erals that  are  produced  each  year.  These 
proteins  and  the  minerals  are  the  very  nutri- 
ents that  are  most  often  deficient  when  diets 
are  poor. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not 
only  set  the  Nation  an  overall  1942  milk 
production  goal,  it  has  also  set  a  production 
goal  for  skim  milk  in  1942  which  would 
provide  at  least  twice  as  much  as  was  mar- 
keted last  year  for  people.  Prime  purpose 
is  to  meet  lend-lease  needs. 

Implicit  in  any  milk  production  goal 
there  is,  even  if  it  is  not  stated,  a  milk  con- 
sumption goal.  Here  consumers  can  make 
their  contribution  on  the  skim  milk  front. 

They  can  form  committees  to  call  on  their 
local  milk  distributors. 

Where  skim  milk  is  hard  to  get,  con- 
sumers might  say,  ""Why  don't  you  sell  fluid 
skim  milk  and  fluid  skim  milk  products  at 
prices  that  reflect  the  diff'erence  between 
what  you  pay  for  skim  milk  and  what  you 
pay  for  whole  milk?  If  you  do,  we  are  rea- 
sonably certain  that  consumers  will  buy  these 
low-cost  milk  foods  in  a  volume  that  will 
make  it  worth  your  while." 

In  cities  where  it  is  not  possible  to  buy  dry 
skim  milk,  a  group  of  consumers,  by  placing 
a  group  order  with  a  dairy,  could  probably 
open  the  way  for  increased  skim  milk  dis- 
tribution. 

Winning  through  to  all  the  goals  Es- 
tablished under  the  Food-for-Freedom  pro- 
gram is  of  crucial  importance  to  the  Nation. 
On  the  Nation's  farms,  the  goals  will  be 
achieved  only  if  each  farmer  accepts  his  share 
of  responsibility.  In  the  same  way  con- 
sumers in  cities  have  a  chance,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  milk  goal,  to  make  their 
efforts  count. 

And  if  the  full  utilization  of  all  the  milk 
nutrients  that  are  produced  each  year  could 
be  achieved,  it  would  show  up  in  more  places 
than  in  statistical  reports.  You  will  be  able 
to  see  it  when  children  smile  and  reveal  regu- 
lar sound  teeth ;  you  will  see  it,  too,  in  the 
shape  and  strength  of  their  bones. 
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TICK  them  off  for  yourself — the  times  and 
places  where  food  is  wasted  in  your  town. 
There  are  left  over  tomatoes  in  Mrs.  Tibbet's 
back  yard.  She  or  her  friends  can't  use  them. 
There's  Farmer  Brown's  field  of  beans  that 
he  can't  get  the  help  to  bring  in.  He'd  be 
glad  to  let  volunteers  gather  them  for  a  com- 
munity project.  All  of  Mr.  Jordan's  peach 
crop  can't  be  sold,  maybe.  The  peaches  are 
there  on  the  trees  for  the  picking.  Look 
around  your  community  and  recall  other 
chances  to  save. 

Every  ounce  of  fresh  wholesome  food 
wasted  is  a  black  mark  against  somebody, 
and,  of  course,  home's  one  place  to  start  sav- 
ing. But  there  are  wastes  outside  people's 
homes,  before  food  ever  reaches  a  house,  way 
back  on  farms  and  in  back  yards.  One  way 
to  make  sure  your  town  doesn't  get  a  black 
mark  for  its  food  wastefulness  is  to  organize 
a  community  food  preservation  center. 

The  bureau  of  home  economics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  prepared  a 
new  bulletin.  Community  Food  Preservation 
Centers,  that  will  prove  a  helpful  blueprint 
you  can  follow  in  getting  one  started  in  your 
community.  Send  10  cents  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  if 
you  want  a  copy.   It's  based  partly  on  the  ex- 


perience of  communities  who  already  have 
gone  ahead  and  established  such  centers  to 
see  that  nothing's  wasted. 

Communities  that  have  tried  such  centers 
have  found  even  temporary  preservation 
centers  have  great  uses.  Permanent  ones 
have  still  more.  Besides  the  food  that  has 
been  saved,  centers  can  be  clearing  houses  of 
information  about  food  preserving  methods 
for  the  whole  locality.  People  who  can't 
afford  the  equipment  it  takes  to  preserve  sur- 
plus foods  at  home,  can  use  the  center  to  can 
their  home  grown  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
winter  use.  Inexperienced  volunteers  have 
a  chance  to  learn  under  trained  supervision 
how  to  can  at  home,  and  get  valuable  prac- 
tice in  working  together  in  the  bargain. 
Some  centers  also  serve  as  bases  of  operation 
for  distributing  small  local  surpluses  of  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits  to  families  who  need 
them  for  a  healthy  diet. 

If  the  job  of  banishing  food  wastes  is 
to  be  taken  seriously,  it  needs  more  than  a 
jolly  spirit.  It  needs  organizing  a  food 
preservation  center  that  has  a  responsible 
place  in  the  community. 

What  does  it  take  to  make  such  an  efficient 
center  come  to  life?  The  formula's  simple. 
But  don't  fool  yourself  that  it  doesn't  take 


POTS  and  pans,  knives  and  spoons,  to  equip  a  center  don't  always  have 
to  be  brand  new;  just  as  good  ones  might  be  found  in  second  hand  stores. 
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CHURCH  kitchens  can  be  used  for  more  than  church  suppers.  Equip- 
ment there  should  not  be  idle  if  it  can  be  used  for  a  canning  center,  too. 


plenty  of  hard  work.  Time  and  energy  and 
planning  have  to  go  into  it  to  make  it  a 
success. 

First  you  need  a  leader — someone  who  can 
promote  an  idea  and  push  it  through.  Lead- 
ers can't  do  much  without  workers  so  you 
have  to  interest  volunteers.  A  place  to  work 
has  to  be  found  and  the  equipment  to  work 
with  and  the  food  to  preserve.  When  all 
these  factors  work  together,  you'll  have  a 
food  preservation  center. 

There  are  snags  hidden  in  that  simple  for- 
mula, though.  Lots  of  problems  have  to  be 
met  before  the  idea  of  a  center  becomes  an 
actual  operating  reality.  Here  are  some  of 
them  and  some  suggestions  on  meeting  them. 

Any  plans  should  begin,  says  the  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics  bulletin,  with :  ( 1 ) 
a  survey  of  possible  food  wastes;  (2)  a  sur- 
very  of  food  needs  in  your  area.  How  much 
garden  truck  is  going  to  waste  for  lack  of  a 
plan  to  save  it.^  How  many  cans  of  vege- 
tables do  you  need  for  your  school  lunches 
next  winter  ?  How  many  families  would  can 
from  their  own  gardens  if  canning  equip- 
ment were  on  hand  for  them  to  use?  Only 
after  you've  totaled  (1)  resources  and  (2) 
needs,  should  you  go  ahead  with  your  plans. 


Initiative  for  organizing  a  center  may 
come  from  one  interested  person.  It  may 
come  from  some  public-spirited  civic  group. 
Nutrition  committees,  local  Defense  groups, 
women's  clubs,  youth  groups,  consnmer  or- 
ganizations, labor  unions,  civic  groups  might 
furnish  the  spark  to  get  going.  They  mighr 
assist  after  somebody  else  gave  the  idea  a 
push.  WPA,  the  Extension  Service  agents. 
Farm  Security  home  supervisors  and  other 
government  agencies,  too,  can  make  valuable 
contributions  to  the  early  plans. 

If  this  preliminary  exploration  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  food  preservation  center 
gets  an  enthusiastic  "yes,"  the  next  step 
should  be  the  organization  of  an  advisory 
board.  It  will  have  to  determine  policy  and 
settle  the  problems  of  financing  and  operat- 
ing the  center. 

The  board  should  represent  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  groups  and  agencies  in  the 
community  that  are  interested  in  nutrition. 
The  more  this  is  true,  the  more  the  center 
will  be  a  real  community  effort.  It  should 
belong  to  everybody  and  everyone  should 
feel  he  has  a  contribution  to  make.  An 
ideal  board  might  include  such  people  as 
these:  A  businessman  or  woman  with  prac- 


tical financial  judgment,  to  help  figure  costs 
and  financing;  a  nutrition  person,  such  as  a 
home  economics  teacher  or  home  demonstra- 
tion agent,  who  if  possible  has  had  some  ex- 
perience with  large  scale  canning  operations ; 
an  agricultural  representative  like  the  county 
agent  or  a  teacher  of  agriculture,  who  knows 
the  food  resources  of  the  area ;  a  civic  leader ; 
someone  with  practical  engineering  or  me- 
chanical experience  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
plant  itself,  a  PTA  representative,  and  per- 
haps someone  from  your  welfare  agencies,  if 
part  of  your  plan  involves  distribution  of 
food  to  low-income  families. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  find  all  these  peo- 
ple for  your  board  but  it's  a  guide  which  you 
can  adapt  to  your  local  needs. 

Nowadays,  the  biggest  snag  you're 
likely  to  encounter  won't  be  the  financing 
of  the  center,  though  that's  always  a  prob- 
lem, but  getting  equipment  for  it.  Short- 
ages of  strategic  metals  and  curtailment  of 
the  manufacture  of  non-Defense  articles  that 
require  metals,  mean  that  you  can't  just 
figure  out  how  much  you  can  afford  to  spend 
for  equipment,  then  go  out  and  order  that 
much.  New  stoves,  aluminum  pressure 
cookers,  rubber  rings,  zinc  tops  for  glass 
jars,  even  cans,  to  mention  just  a  few  items, 
may  be  harder  and  harder  to  get  as  the  winter 
passes.  But  you  can't  have  a  canning  center 
without  tools. 

Equipment  suggestions  from  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  bulletin  list  the  follow- 
ing essentials  for  a  small  center: 
4  40-quart  pressure  canners 
3  or  4  stoves,  or  6  gas  or  oil  burners 

1  water  bath  (a  wash  boiler  can  be  used 
for  this) 

2  sinks 

6  tables  for  receiving  and  preparing 

food  and  filling  cans 
1  tin-can  sealer 

Buckets,  tubs,  pans,  kettles,  colanders 
and  funnels,  spoons  and  ladles,  can 
lifters  or  tongs,  measuring  cups, 
knives,  thermometer,  and  other  ordi- 
nary kitchen  equipment. 

It  may  take  ingenuity  and  imagination 
to  figure  out  ways  to  get  all  this  equipment 
this  year,  but  it's  far  from  impossible  in  most 
communities.  Some  of  it  can  be  donated, 
some  home-made.  Then  you  might  try  to 
think  of  all  the  places  in  your  community 
where  there  are  large  well-equipped  kitchens 
that  aren't  used  all  the  time.  One  of  your 
churches  may  have  a  good-sized  kitchen  used 
only  for  serving  church  suppers;  it  might 
serve  your  purposes.    The  high  school  cafe- 
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IF  your  fire  station  has  a  kitchen,  why  not  consider  using  it  for  your 
canning    operations   when    the   firemen  don't  use  it  for  their  meals. 


IN  ou+-of-school  hours  or  during  summer  vacations  a  high  school  cafeteria 
might  unlock  its  doors  and  equipment  to  community  food  preservers. 


teria  might  be  used  at  night  or  in  the  sum- 
mer. Canning  season  and  school  sessions 
don't  often  conflict,  and  stoves  and  sinks, 
tables  and  pots  and  pans,  knives  and  spoons 
are  there  for  the  asking.  Clubs,  too,  often 
have  kitchens  that  are  used  only  occasionally 
and  would  m^.ke  ideal  canning  centers.  One 
community  we  heard  of  even  took  over  the 
kitchen  of  the  local  fire  station  for  its  can- 
ning plant  last  summer.  For  canning  late 
vegetables,  summer  hotels  that  close  down 
after  Labor  Day  are  another  possibility. 
Winter  hotels  that  close  for  the  summer  have 
in  them  equipment  that  might  be  borrowed 
for  summer  food  preserving. 

Pressure  cookers  may  have  to  be  borrowed 
from  individual  owners,  or  from  home  eco- 
nomics schools,  instead  of  buying  new  ones. 
Second-hand  cooking  utensils  can  also  be 
bought  through  hotel  supply  houses  or  even 
your  local  second-hand  dealers.  If  can 
shortages  appear,  a  campaign  to  collect  the 
glass  jars  that  frequently  gather  dust  in  peo- 
ple's basements  might  be  put  on,  as  some 
PTA's  did  last  summer  for  school  lunch  can- 
ning projects. 

The  amount  of  equipment  you  can  lay 
hands  on  and  the  size  of  the  kitchen  you 
locate  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  size  of 
your  center  and  its  costs.  Other  items  of 
expense  you  mustn't  forget  to  figure  on  while 
you're  adding  up  totals  may  include  a  salary 
for  your  manager,  unless  you  can  arrange  for 
WPA  help;  some  transportation,  though 
most  food  supplies  may  have  to  be  delivered 
by  the  donors ;  and  overhead,  like  fuel,  light, 
books  for  record-keeping  and  upkeep. 

Your  advisory  board  will  have  to  decide, 
too,  how  the  center  is  to  operate.  It  may 
simply  serve  families  who  want  to  bring  in 
their  own  produce  and  preserve  it  them- 
selves. More  common  is  the  kind  of  center 
where  volunteers  can  for  the  community  or 
schools,  or  partly  for  themselves  and  partly 
for  community  purposes.    Costs  of  equip- 


ment then  may  be  met  by  the  sponsor,  with 
the  people  using  it  furnishing  the  food, 
labor,  and  cans  they  need.  Or  volunteers 
may  can  for  families  who  furnish  food, 
charging  a  toll  of  20  to  40  percent  of  the 
canned  food  as  payment.  This  share  then 
goes  to  school  lunches  or  local  institutions. 
Or  the  sponsoring  group  may  furnish  equip- 
ment, and  cans,  while  volunteers  contribute 
labor  and  food  for  community  nutrition 
needs  alone.  Which  type  of  arrangement 
will  work  best  in  your  community  is  up  to 
you  to  determine. 

Communities  which  already  have  such 
centers  going,  have  found  there  are  3  essen- 
tials to  successful  operation,  once  they've 
been  started.  The  manager  or  supervisor 
must  be  an  able  leader  who  can  keep  morale 
high,  correct  food  preservation  methods  must 
be  used,  and  accurate  records  must  be  kept. 

Most  important  is  the  manager,  for  on 
him  depends  the  rest.  Choose  him  or  her 
with  care.  He  should  have  technical  knowl- 
edge of  food  preservation  processes,  ability 
to  direct  and  work  with  others,  business  ex- 
perience. You  might  find  such  a  paragon 
among  former  home  economics  teachers, 
home  demonstration  agents,  retired  commer- 


cial canners,  or  canners  trained  in  the  WPA 
canning  projects. 

It  must  be  his  responsibility  to  organize 
the  work  of  the  center  so  that  it  runs 
smoothly  and  efficiently;  to  see  that  high 
standards  of  competence  are  maintained 
throughout  the  canning  processes.  He  must 
plan  the  training  of  the  volunteers,  see  that 
full  and  careful  records  are  kept,  that  health 
and  sanitary  requirements  are  met. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems 
that  every  community  which  wants  a  food 
preservation  center  must  solve.  They'll  vary 
with  each  local  situation.  But  the  results,  as 
many  communities  have  found,  more  than 
justify,  in  the  better  health  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, the  efforts  that  go  into  such  an  un- 
dertaking. It's  a  democratic,  neighborly 
way  of  doing  part  of  the  job  of  making 
America  strong. 

If  you  want  to  start,  first  get  a  copy 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  bulletin. 
After  you  have  read  this,  talk  about  it.  Just 
talking  around  will  get  someone  else  inter- 
ested. That's  the  way  to  muster  support  and 
defeat  indifference.  So  much  for  a  starter. 
Now  you  carry  on. 


A  leader        +        workers       +       a  place   +  food  +  equipment  =  a  food  preservation  center 
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Vitamins  make  a  difFerence 


A  doctor  tells  one  doubting  consumer  how  great  a  difference  vitamins 
can  make  in  bodies  and  spirits 


BEFORE  Tonksville's  Women's  Club  settled 
on  a  Better  Diet  campaign  as  their  contribu- 
tion to  National  Defense,  Ruth  Brown 
hadn't  wasted  much  thought  on  vitamins. 
So,  when  she  plunked  herself  down  beside 
her  family  doctor's  desk  one  bright  fall 
morning  her  mind  was  as  clean  of  knowledge 
as  her  notebook  was  free  from  notes. 


"Look,  Dr.  Tom,"  she  said,  "I'm  a  Vita- 
min-know-nothing. Of  course,  I've  heard 
about  vitamin  pills  that  pep  you  up  over- 
night. I  read  the  papers  too,  and  they're 
packed  full  of  all  sorts  of  fantastic  new  dis- 
coveries about  what  vitamins  will  and  won't 
do.  But  honest.  Dr.  Tom,  isn't  all  this  vita- 
min ballyhoo  going  too  far?    Do  people 


honestly  get  sick  if  they  don't  get  vitamins.''" 
Dr.  Tom  smiled. 

Ruth,  he  remembered,  was  rather  given  to 
thinking  everything  was  either  black  or 
white.  Now  it  was  vitamins  that  were  all 
black,  as  it  were. 

He  leaned  back  in  his  swivel  chair.  It 
was  going  to  take  time  to  set  Ruth  straight. 

"I  hardly  know  where  to  start,  Ruth,"  he 
said,  "but  I  must  say  I  agree  with  you  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  bunk  about  vitamins  being 
passed  around." 

"Isn't  it  all  bunk?" 

"Far  from  it.  The  discoveries  about  vita- 
mins are  some  of  the  great  things  that  have 
happened  to  us  humans  in  the  last  20  years." 

"How  did  we  get  along  without  vitamins 
before,  then?" 

"We  didn't.  Ever}-  kind  of  food  humans 
have  ever  eaten,  except  a  few  highly  proc- 
essed ones,  has  had  some  vitamins  in  it." 

"Even  the  cocoanuts  that  used  to  fall  on 
our  heads?" 

"Even  the  cocoanuts.  So  when  you  asked 
me,  a  minute  ago,  whether  people  honestly 
get  sick  if  they  don't  get  vitamins — well,  put 
that  way  it's  like  asking  whether  people  hon- 
estly get  sick  if  they  don't  eat.  And  you 
know  the  answer  to  that  yourself." 

"Then  what's  all  the  fuss  about  mta- 
mins  and  these  mar\"elous  discoveries  ?" 

"Just  that  we  know  a  great  deal  now — not 
all  we  need  to  know,  though — about  what 
vitamins  are ;  why  the  body  needs  them  and 
how  miuch  of  each  it  needs ;  where  we  can 
find  different  vitamins  in  different  foods, 
and  how  much  each  provides.  All  this 
makes  it  so  much  easier  to  eat  sensibly.  I 


RATS  have  their  uses  as  well  as  being  nui- 
sances. More  often  than  not,  knowledge 
gained  from  experiments  on  rats  holds  true 
for  humans,  too.  The  stunted  rat  on  the 
right  has  thiamine  deficiency  while  the 
thriving  animal  on  the  left  has  been 
feasting  on  thiamine-rich  rice  polishings. 
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BATS  see  best  at  night.  Humans  don't.  To  test  the  speed  with  which 
the  eye  adjusts  from  bright  light  to  darkness  an  adaptometer  like  this  is 
used  by  Government  experts.  Eyes  which  take  too  long  to  adjust  are 
said  to  be  night  blind.    Some  night  blindness  is  due  to  too  little  Vitamin  A. 


mean,  eat  to  be  healthy  instead  of  just  eating 
to  feel  full." 

"Then  what  about  all  this  'bunk?'  You 
admitted  yourself  there  was  a  lot  of  it  in 
vitamins." 

"No,  I  didn't  say  that,  exactly.  Vitamins 
themselves  are  not  the  bunk;  it's  what  a  lot 
of  people  who  don't  know  say  about  them. 
Now,  if  everybody  with  money  to  spend 
were  as  doubting  as  you,  Ruth.  .  .  ." 

Ruth  brushed  aside  this  doubtful 
compliment. 

"There  wouldn't  be  so  many  people  fooled 
about  vitamins,  you  mean?" 

"There  wouldn't  be  so  many  people  fooled 
into  thinking  vitamins  can  cure  everything 
under  the  sun." 

"Like  making  your  nose  straight,  or  mak- 
ing your  hair  blond." 

Dr.  Tom  allowed  as  how  he  had  never 
heard  such  extreme  claims  as  those,  and  Ruth 
probably  hadn't,  either. 

"Just  the  same,  it  gives  you  pause  when 
you  know  that  just  a  few  years  ago — 1938,  in 
fact— our  people  were  buying  $100,000,000 
worth  of  vitamin  preparations.  That  makes 
about  |1  a  head.  Why,  half  the  things  they 
bought  probably  weren't  prescribed  by  a 
doctor." 

"Yes,  but  everybody  can't  afford  to  come 
around  and  have  a  doctor  tell  them  what 
they  need." 

"That's  true,  too,  and  tragically  true, 
Ruth.  But  anyway,  it's  the  wrong  way  to  look 
at  vitamins.  For  most  of  us,  unless  we're 
really  sick  or  way  below  par,  FOOD'S  the 
best  place  to  go  for  vitamins." 

"Now  you're  coming  around  to  what 
I  really  wanted  to  know." 

"What's  that,  Ruth?" 

"You  said  just  then,  unless  you're  really 
sick  or  below  par,  get  your  vitamins  in  food." 

"Always." 

"Suppose  you  are  sick?" 

"Then  a  doctor  should  prescribe  for  you. 
And  he  may  prescribe  better  balanced  meals 
for  you.  Or  he  may  prescribe  vitamin 
pills." 

"But  did  you  ever  know  of  a  doctor  help- 
ing a  sick  person  to  get  well  mainly  with 
vitamins?" 

"Lots  and  lots,  Ruth.  But  the  biggest 
part  of  vitamin  deficiency  in  this  country  isn't 
severe  enough  to  come  to  our  attention.  It 
shows  up  in  people  who  feel  let  down,  tired, 
or  irritable  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  They 
lay  their  trouble  to  a  lot  of  things — working 
too  hard,  not  getting  enough  sleep,  worry — 
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and  9  out  of  10  times  they  let  it  ride,  and 
never  come  to  see  us  doctors." 

"Then  they're  really  the  important  people 
to  reach  with  this  vitamin  information." 

"You're  right.  Too  often  it's  only  the 
people  who  are  very  seriously  short  on  vita- 
mins who  get  to  us." 

"Does  the  disease  of  not  having  enough 
vitamins  have  a  name,  Dr.  Tom?" 

"We  lump  all  that  kind  of  sickness  to- 
gether and  call  it  avitmimosis.  That's  just 
fancy  for  saying  you're  sick  because  you 
didn't  get  enough  vitamins." 

"Give  me  an  example,  won't  you?" 

"Let  me  take  a  look  at  my  cards  here. 
Ruth.  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  .  here's  one  right  off 
the  top  that'll  show  you  what  I  mean. 

"Here's  a  person  suffering  from  not  get- 
ting enough  thiamine  chloride." 

"Maybe  if  I  knew  what  that  meant  .  .  ." 
Ruth  said  lamely. 

"Well,  thiamine  chloride,  Ruth,  is  the 
most  accurate  name  for  a  vitamin  often 
called  B^  which  makes  its  way  into  your 
blood  stream  via  whole-grain  cereals,  meats, 
various  kinds  of  green  and  dried  beans  and 
peas.  When  you  begin  to  run  low  in  thia- 
mine chloride  all  sorts  of  things  go  wrong. 
You  lose  your  appetite,  you  get  aches  and 
pains  and  neuritis,  and  when  it  gets  bad 
enough  you  get  heart  disturbances  and  swell- 
ing of  the  feet  and  difficulty  in  walking. 


"Now,  THE  PATIENT  WAS  A  WOMAN  WHO 

wasn't  getting  enough  B^,  or  thiamine  chlo- 
ride. Her  husband  had  been  out  of  work 
for  some  time.  I  talked  with  her  and  found 
out  that  she  had  been  sacrificing  her  own 
food  so  as  to  make  sure  her  children  got  all 
they  needed.  She  had  to,  because  she  had 
so  little  money.  The  main  reason  for  her 
visit  was  that  she  had  become  terribly  de- 
pressed. Ordinarily,  she  was  fairly  level- 
headed so  I  thought  her  emotional  disturb- 
ance might  have  a  clear  physical  cause.  I 
looked  around  for  some  other  symptoms  and 
found  that  her  feet  and  the  muscles  of  her 
legs  were  extremely  tender.  That  pointed  to 
a  possible  B^,  thiamine,  deficiency  which  was 
plausible  because  of  diet  conditions.  We 
tried  giving  her  large  doses  of  thiamine  with 
very  good  results.  In  fact,  she's  her  normal 
self  again,  emotionally  speaking,  and  the 
tenderness  has  disappeared,  too." 

"Well,  that  certainly  shows  the  effect  of 
one  vitamin  dramatically  enough.  What 
about  the  milder  cases  where  there  isn't 
enough  thiamine  ?    Have  you  any  of  those  ?" 

"I  was  just  coming  to  that,  Ruth.  You 
know  this  is  a  locality  where  incomes  shoot 
up  and  down  almost  overnight.  When  steel 
mills  close  down,  purses  flatten  out  pretty 
quickly,  and  to  show  just  how  short  a  time  it 
takes  for  the  change  in  income  to  be  re- 
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fleeted  in  the  thiamine  content  of  Tonks- 
ville's  diet,  I'll  give  you  this  little  statistic. 
I  can  tell  without  looking  at  the  headlines 
how  employment  in  the  mills  is  going  by  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  my  patients  with 
slight  thiamine-deficiency  symptoms." 

"I'm  sure  no  one  realizes  that  a  vitamin 
lack  can  start  showing  up  that  quickly." 

"Well,  in  this  case  it's  really  a  matter  of 
income.  People  like  you  stand  a  fair  chance 
of  getting  a  good  supply  of  thiamine  all  the 
time.  If  you  were  to  have  your  rations  cut 
for  a  week,  probably  you  wouldn't  know  the 
difference.  But  low-inrome  families  in  this 
country  are  usually  pretty  close  to  the  mini- 
mum safety  level  on  their  thiamine  quotas. 
When  their  diets  take  a  cut  they're  apt  to  feel 
it  quickly,  and  they're  the  steel  workers  and 
their  families  who  come  in  with  unaccount- 
able aches  and  pains  and  swellings,  that  all 
point  right  back  to  a  B^,  or  thiamine,  lack." 

"But  what  can  you  do  about  them,  Dr. 
Tom,  if  their  incomes  are  cut  so  they  can't 
get  good  meals,  they  certainly  can't  buy  pills, 
can  they?" 

"No,  they  can't,  Ruth,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  them  who  can't  by  any  stretch  get  the  food 
they  need,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  them  who 
can  do  better  by  learning  what  good  meals 
are  and  how  to  plan  them  on  what  they  have 
to  spend. 

"Now    LET    ME    TELL   YOU   ABOUT  SOME 

Other  vitamin  cases  I  run  into.  I'll  be  here 
all  day  at  this  rate !  That  might  be  all  right 
for  my  vitamin-deficiency  cases,  but  not  so 
good  for  the  rest  of  my  patients. 

"Here's  a  funny  one,  in  a  way.  Besides 
being  a  patient,  he's  one  of  my  old  friends. 
About  a  month  ago  he  got  picked  up  at  night 
for  drunken  driving — so-called.  Well,  if 
you  knew  the  man  as  well  as  I  know  him, 
you'd  know  there's  no  better  tee-totaler  in 
Tonksville. 

"This  man,  we'll  call  him  Bill,  is  a  big 
husky  chap.  He  weighs  200  if  he  weighs  an 
ounce.  That's  how  it  all  started,  if  you  can 
believe  it. 

"He  started  dieting — on  his  own,  mind 
you.  His  idea  of  a  diet  just  happened  to 
cut  out  all  the  vegetables  and  dairy  products 
that  give  us  our  Vitamin  A  supply.  He  lost 
weight  all  right  and  he  felt  all  right,  too, 
until  he  started  having  trouble  driving  at 
night. 

"He  told  me  about  the  cop  incident  on 
the  golf  course  one  day  and  the  first  thing  I 
thought  about  was  his  eyes.  I  said,  "Bill, 
come  on  down  to  the  office  and  let  me  take  a 
look  at  your  eyes.'    And  sure  enough,  I 


found  night  blindness  and  eye  changes  due 
to  Vitamin  A  deficiency.  Bill  had  all  the 
earmarks  of  hyperkeratosis,  which  is  a  long 
way  of  saying  he  had  a  skin  trouble  that  big 
doses  of  Vitamin  A  and  a  balanced  diet 
could  remedy.  That's  what  I  prescribed. 
Now  his  eyes  are  all  right  and  the  skin's 
cleared  up,  too." 

"Dr.  Tom,  what  would  have  happened  if 
you  hadn't  happened  to  look  at  Bill's  eyes?" 

"Well,  in  Bill's  case,  probably  nothing 
much,  because  soon  he  would  have  noticed 
there  was  something  very  wrong,  himself, 
but  believe  it  or  not,  there's  plenty  of  eye 
trouble  in  the  country  today  that  starts  off 
that  way  and  never  gets  treated. 

"New  York  public  high  school  stu- 
dents  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  population, 
and  in  one  large  New  York  high  school  in  a 
low-income  neighborhood  86  percent  of  the 
students  showed  Vitamin  A  deficiency !  The 
interesting  thing  about  that  is  that  if  these 
children  got  the  cod  liver  oil  that  you  prob- 
ably think  most  children  get,  they  wouldn't 
have  this  trouble." 

"Does  cod  liver  oil  supply  Vitamin  A?" 

"Vitamin  A  and  D,  both.  Vitamin  D, 
of  course,  is  the  rickets  preventive.  The 
fact  that  over  half  of  the  children  in  the 
temperate  zone  show  some  traces  of  rickets 
gives  you  an  idea  of  how  much  more  cod 
liver  oil  is  needed.  They  might  not  be 
obviously  deformed — but  their  teeth  might 
be  malformed  or  soft,  their  legs  bowed,  their 
knee  and  ankle  joints  enlarged.  Rickets 
comes  from  lack  of  Vitamin  D." 

"What  other  kinds  of  cases  do  you  see. 
Dr.  Tom?" 

"Well,  here  is  an  interesting  group. 
The  first  person  in  this  family  who  came  to 
me  was  the  mother — we'll  call  her  Mrs. 
Jones.  First  of  all,  she  had  digestive  trou- 
ble— bad  diarrhea — and  besides  that,  she  was 
losing  weight  and  complained  of  fatigue  and 
nervousness.  I  really  didn't  have  to  ask 
about  her  diet  to  figure  out  that  she  had  mild 
symptoms  of  pellagra  and  needed  nicotinic 
acid  in  a  hurry.  Incidentally,  the  family 
existed  mainly  on  white  flour,  corn  meal,  fat 
meat,  hominy  grits,  and  syrup.  They  prac- 
tically never  tasted  milk,  leafy  or  green  vege- 
tables and  lean  meats  that  keep  pellagra 
away." 

"Did  you  do  anything  about  that  mother's 
diet.  Dr.  Tom,  or  was  it  too  late?" 

"We  did  what  we  could  about  it  by  replac- 
ing some  of  the  starches  with  low-cost 
greens — collards,  mustard  greens,  spinach — 
and  adding  some  evaporated  milk,  but,  of 


course,  she  had  to  have  doses  of  pure  nico- 
tinic acid  besides." 

"What  about  the  rest  of  the  family  ?  Why 
didn't  they  have  the  same  thing?" 

"They  did,  in  varying  degrees.  There 
were  3  children  from  6  to  12.  They  were 
all  underweight  and  small  for  their  ages. 
They  were  behind  in  school,  and  one  of  them 
had  sores  around  his  nose  and  mouth,  and 
eyes  that  were  irritated." 

"You  mean  all  those  things  come  just 
from  lack  of  that  one  vitamin?" 

"As  far  as  we  know,  they  can.    So  far  I  j 
can't  tell  a  lot  about  height,  but  the  children  j 
have  gained  in  weight  and  they're  better  off  ; 
in  school.   The  one  child  with  sore  eyes  and 
dermatitis   (that's  skin  trouble)    strangely  j 
enough  responded  to  riboflavin  (another  one 
of  the  B  complex  vitamins)  and  apparently  ; 
riboflavin-deficiency  symptoms  and  pellagra 
symptoms  often  occur  together." 

"But  what  about  the  nervousness  in  the 
mother?  You  can't  tell  me  that  came  from 
not  getting  enough  nicotinic  acid." 

"It  does  sound  incredible,  but  plenty  of 
my  colleagues  bear  me  out.  They've  had 
much  worse  cases  than  that — cases  where 
men  and  women  were  reduced  to  almost 
complete  stupor — couldn't  keep  their  eyes 
open,  couldn't  talk,  and  responded  to  treat- 
ment with  nicotinic  acid  so  that  in  5  hours 
they  were  alert  and  happy.  And  none  of 
them  had  any  of  the  usual  symptoms  of 
pellagra. 

"And  now,  Ruth,  I've  got  to  get 
started  on  my  calls." 

"But,  Dr.  Tom,  I  see  Vitamin  C  on  that 
chart  as  plain  as  day  and  you  haven't  said  a 
word  about  that." 

"What  do  you  want,  Ruth,  a  medical 
course  in  an  hour?  There's  lots  more  to 
this  story.  Catch  me  again  some  morning 
and  I'll  give  you  a  second  instalment  to 
pass  on  to  Tonksville's  families." 

As  he  rounded  out  his  last  remarks,  Dr. 
Tom  had  somehow  managed  to  gather  up  a 
lot  of  instruments  and  bottles  and  bandages 
from  various  corners  of  the  office  and  stuff 
them  into  his  little  bag,  and  before  Ruth 
had  even  had  time  to  thank  him  properly,  he 
was  out  of  the  door  and  off. 

When  it  was  all  over  and  Ruth  had  had 
a  chance  to  catch  her  breath,  it  didn't  take 
her  half  a  shake  to  realize  that  a  Better  Diet 
Campaign  was  a  very  practical  contribution 
to  National  Defense.  She  was  rather  proud 
of  Tonksville's  women's  club  for  getting  to 
work  on  it,  and  thought  she'd  lend  a  hand. 
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More  heat^  less  fuel 


Up  the  chimney  instead  or  into  radiators  and  rooms  goes  too  large  a  part  oF  the  Nation's 
heat  each  winter.  Because  oil  For  heating  the  outdoors  can*t  get  priority  over  oil  For 
DeFense^  Agriculture's  Bureau  oF  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering  has  been  putting 
its  engineering  brains  to  work  to  Find  out  ways  to  get  the  most  household  heat  For  the 
least  Fuel.  More  tips  on  Fuel  oil  conservation  will  come  in  a  later  issue,  and  the 
Consumers*  Guide  will  come  to  the  aid  oF  coal  Furnace  owners  too. 


I 


If  you  depend  on  an  oil  burner  to  keep 
your  house  warm  this  winter,  chances 
are  you  can  cut  down  your  fuel  bill  (and  go 
easier  on  oil  needed  for  Defense,  in  the  bar- 
gain) by  having  an  experienced  service  man 
check  the  efficiency  of  your  burner  and  fur- 
nace. By  finding  the  CO.,  content  and  the 
temperature  of  the  waste  gases  going  up  the 
chimney,  he  can  tell  to  a  "T"  how  well  the 
burner  is  working.  CO^  is  what  a  furnace 
(and  you)  breathes  out.  Like  your  own 
lungs,  a  furnace  takes  in  oxygen  and  lets  out 
CO,,  creating  energy  out  of  the  exchange. 
The  more  CO^  in  the  furnace  gas  that  goes 
up  the  flue,  the  more  sure  you  are  that  the 
furnace  is  doing  its  work  of  making  things 
hot.  The  service  man  starts  his  checkup  by 
punching  a  neat  hole  in  the  furnace  flue 
which,  incidentally,  he  seals  up  afterwards. 
Into  this  hole  goes  a  special  thermometer  to 
take  the  temperature  of  escaping  gases. 
"The  hotter  the  flue  gas,  the  higher  the  fuel 
waste,"  is  generally  true,  because  heat  going 
up  the  chimney  is  not  doing  anyone  any 
good.  Most  furnaces  designed  for  burning 
oil  can  absorb  enough  heat  so  that  tempera- 
ture of  the  waste  gases  passing  through  the 
flue  won't  go  above  400°  F.  The  flue  being 
tested  here  is  hotter  than  anyone  would  like 
to  be— 900°  F. 


A  Next,  a  tube  from  a  gas  analyzer  goes 
into  the  hole  in  the  flue  for  a  sample  of 
gas  to  test  for  CO,  content.  CO,  is  carbon 
dioxide,  and  carbon  dioxide  is  made  when 
fuel  (in  this  case,  oil)  and  air  combine,  or 
burn.  The  better  the  combination,  the 
higher  the  percentage  of  CO^  in  the  gas 
going  up  the  chimney.  So,  the  higher  the 
percentage  of  CO,,  the  more  efficient  the 
burner.  The  CO,  percentages  that  oil 
burner  experts  strive  for  run  from  10  to  12. 
They  have  found  that  higher  CO,  content 
isn't  practical.  In  this  house  CO,  in  the. 
flue  runs  6  percent. 
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oil  for  burning,  until  the  flame  is  clean. 
Now  the  flue  gas  analyzer  indicates  a  CO, 
percent  of  10.  He  knows  from  experience 
that  a  higher  CO,  percentage  with  this  type 
of  burner  just  isn't  possible.  Reading  flue 
temperature  again  he  finds  what  he  expected, 
a  drop  from  900°  F.  to  800°  F.  Turning 
back  to  his  chart  he  translates  the  results  of 
his  work  into  terms  of  increased  efiiciency, 
and  finds  he's  upped  it  to  73  percent. 


^    Door  openings  are  often  leak  spots. 

Clean-out  doors  can  usually  be  perma- 
nently sealed.  But  firing  doors  occasionally 
have  to  be  opened  for  minor  burner  adjust- 
ments. If  possible,  they  should  be  made 
leak-proof  without  sealing,  by  tightening 


*J  Flue  temperature  and  CO„  percentage 
of  flue  gases  are  all  a  service  man  has 
to  know  in  order  to  calculate  an  oil  fur- 
nace's burning  efficiency.  To  make  calcu- 
lating simpler  he  uses  a  new  efficiency  chart 
made  up  by  the  BACE  which  is  available  to 
oil  companies.  On  this  chart,  the  point 
where  the  CO.,  percentage  crosses  the  tem- 
perature curve  equals  the  efficiency.  The 
point  where  6  percent  CO,  crosses  the  900° 
F.  temperature  curve  represents  an  efficiency 
of  56  percent,  he  finds.  Any  service  man 
can  tell  you  that's  low — about  14  percent 
lower  than  the  minimum  efficiency  of  70  per- 
cent that  oil  burner  owners  can  expect. 


A  Since  excess  air  upsets  the  fuel-air 
combination  which  makes  a  furnace 
burn  best,  shutting  out  air  leaks  in  the  fur- 
nace is  the  first  way  to  step  up  efficiency. 
To  locate  leaks,  the  jacket  and  layers  of  in- 
sulation which  pad  the  heater's  surface  have 
to  be  removed.  Then,  while  the  burner  is  in 
operation,  the  service  man  looks  for  all  pos- 
sible cracks.  He  does  this  with  a  lighted 
candle,  because,  when  leaks  are  present,  air 
drafts  will  suck  the  candle  flame  in  towards 
the  furnace.  Furnace  cement  is  used  to  seal 
these  openings  thoroughly. 


C     Trying  for  still  more  efficient  fuel  con- 
sumption  he  turns  to  the  shutter  on  the 
burner,  itself.    Adjusting  the  shutter  he  cuts 
down  the  flow  of  air  which  combines  with 
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EFFICIENCY  CURVES  FOR  COMBUSTION  OF  DOMESTIC  OIL-BURNER  DISTILLATES 
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hinges  and  fasteners.    When  all  leaks  are 
plugged,   the  service  man  reads  his  flue 
1  analyzer  again;  finds  CO^  percentage  has 
jumped  2  points  to  8  percent. 


FINALLy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Householder  can 
see  the  sealed  sections  and  doors,  but  percent- 
ages of  efficiency  mean  nothing  to  them. 
They  want  to  know  how  they  can  cut  oil 
consumption  and  oil  bills.  To  heat  their  7- 
room  house  last  year,  2,000  gallons  of  fuel 
oil  ran  into  their  furnace.  Then,  their  burner 
efficiency  was  56  percent.  Now,  heating  is 
73  percent  efficient.   Taking  the  formula  the 

,        old  efficiency        ,  , 

service  man  gave  them:  ^^^^ — ^-V  old 

new  efficiency 

fuel  consumption = new  fuel  consumption, 
they  have  some  arithmetic  that  looks  like 
this: 

^X2, 000=1, 540  gallons,  approximately. 

Then,  figuring  their  oil  cost  at  7  cents  a  gal- 
lon, they  find  their  service  man's  checkup 
will  save  them  |32  this  year.  Not  all  house- 
holders can  expect  such  large  savings  but 
checkups  observed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry and  Engineering  show  possible  average 
savings  of  around  12  percent. 

DECEMBER  15.  1941 


How  did  you  make  out? 


Here  are  the  answers  to  the  food  puzzlers  published  in  the  last  issue  of  Consumers*  Guide. 
Check  your  own  answers  against  them  to  see  how  well  you  know  your  food  facts. 


1.  According  to  standards  set  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  flour 
can  be  labeled  "enriched"  only  when  it  con- 
tains specified  amounts  of  Vitamin  B^,  ribo- 
flavin, nicotinic  acid,  and  iron.  It  may  also 
contain  certain  amounts  of  Vitamin  D,  cal- 
cium, and  wheat  germ  or  partly  defatted 
wheat  germ,  but  this  requirement  is  purely 
voluntary. 

2.  Pellagra,  ariboflavinosis  and  scurvy  are 
diseases  which  are  caused  specifically  by  de- 
ficiencies of  certain  kinds  of  food  nutrients. 
Pellagra  is  due  largely  to  lack  of  nicotinic 
acid  in  the  diet.  Ariboflavinosis  literally 
means  too  little  riboflavin.  Serious  lack  of 
Vitamin  C  leads  to  scurvy.  " 

3.  (a)  By  wrong  cooking  methods  you 
can  destroy  certain  vitamin  values  in  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

(b)  The  weight  of  a  dozen  eggs  may  vary 
as  much  as  10  ounces,  or  even  15  ounces. 
All  Federal  retail  grades  for  eggs  specify 
weight  and  size. 

(c)  One  way  to  keep  from  crying  when 
you  peel  onions  is  to  hold  them  under  water 
while  you're  peeling  them. 

(d)  Butterfat  is  never  present  in  choco- 
late or  cocoa.  These  2  foods  usually  difi^er 
in  the  amount  of  cacao  fat ;  cocoa  is  chocolate 
from  which  part  of  the  cacao  fat  has  been  re- 
moved. Last  October,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  proposed  definitions  and 
standards  of  identity  for  these  foods.  A 
public  hearing  has  been  held,  but  these 
standards  have  not  yet  been  adopted. 

(e)  Vitamin  C  cannot  be  stored  up  in 
large  quantities  in  the  body.  That's  why  it 
is  important  to  get  the  Vitamin  C  you  need 
each  day. 

4.  Cottage  cheese  is  made  from  skim 
milk. 

5.  Oranges  are  most  plentiful  and  lowest 
in  price  in  the  winter. 

6.  Of  the  3  months  suggested.  May,  Au- 
gust, and  October,  you'll  find  fresh  toma- 
toes cheaper  in  August. 

7.  Oranges,  tomatoes,  and  cabbage  are 
starred  because  of  their  Vitamin  C. 

8.  Whole  wheat,  lima  beans,  liver,  and 
molasses  are  foods  that  are  rich  in  iron. 

9.  Plate  and  brisket  are  relatively  lower 
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in  cost  than  the  other  cuts  of  beef  named. 
Pound  for  pound  of  lean  meat  they  are  as 
nutritious  as  the  more  expensive  cuts  of  beef. 

10.  Five  ounces  of  American  Cheddar 
cheese  will  give  about  the  same  food  value 
as  one  quart  of  whole  milk.  So  Mrs.  Smith's 
new  order  would  give  her  more  than  her 
usual  amount  of  nutrients. 

11.  Each  day  it's  a  good  rule  to  drink  6 
or  more  glasses  of  water. 

12.  Nutritionally  speaking,  the  protein- 
rich  main  dish  of  your  meal  could  be  fish, 
eggs,  soybeans,  as  well  as  meat. 

13.  Of  the  foods  Gladys  ate,  the  shelled 
peanuts  and  the  bar  of  chocolate  candy  con- 
tained the  most  fat,  but  of  course  fat-rich 
foods  in  themselves  may  not  have  been  what 
made  Gladys  fat.  It  may  have  been  that 
her  entire  diet  added  up  to  a  caloric  value 
way  above  what  her  body  needed. 

14.  Tommy  shouldn't  have  poured  the  old 
cream  into  the  bottle  of  new  cream  because 
bacteria  that  had  probably  multiplied  in  the 
old  cream  were  added  to  the  fresh.  By  com- 
bining them,  he  helped  to  speed  up  the  sour- 
ing of  the  new  cream. 


15.  You  don't  have  to  drink  fluid  whole 
milk  to  get  your  daily  milk  quota.  The 
nutritional  equivalent  of  a  quart  of  fluid 
whole  milk  may  also  be  obtained  from: 

1  quart  of  skim  milk  plus  11/2  ounces 

of  butter 
4I/2  ounces  of  dry  whole  milk 
17  ounces  of  evaporated  milk 

16.  Mrs.  So-and-So's  boners  were:  (1) 
Preparing  her  vegetables  and  putting  them 
to  soak  for  hours  so  the  vitamins  wasted  away 
in  the  water.  (2)  Cooking  her  vegetables 
for  an  hour.  Most  vegetables  should  be 
cooked  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  to  pre- 
serve the  vitamins.  (3)  Pouring  off^  the 
water  in  which  the  vegetables  were  cooked, 
instead  of  saving  it  for  its  valuable  vitamins 
and  minerals.  (4)  Buying  potatoes  by  the 
quarter's  worth  instead  of  by  the  pound. 
This  kind  of  buying  keeps  Mrs.  So-and-So 
from  taking  advantage  of  quantity  savings, 
also  makes  it  impossible  to  check  up  on 
whether  she's  getting  proper  weight  for  her 
money.  (5)  The  liquid  in  canned  salmon 
contains  some  Vitamins  A  and  D ;  it,  too, 
should  never  be  poured  away. 
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17.  The  Federal  Security  Administrator 
I  establishes  standards  of  identity,  of  fill,  and 
I  of  minimum  quality  for  foods  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 

I  metics  Act  of  1938,  but  the  Federal  Trade 
1  Commission  has  laid  down  fair  trade  prac- 
tice rules  which  govern  tuna  fish  labels. 

18.  Meat  entering  interstate  commerce 
must  be  inspected  for  wholesomeness  by  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Ser^dce  of  the  Bu- 

.  reau  of  Animal  Industry;  grading  services 
are  performed  on  request  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  for  a  nominal  fee.  If, 
after  meat  enters  interstate  commerce,  it  be- 
comes unfit  for  human  consumption,  then  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  seizes  and 

i  destroys  it. 

'  19.  The  lowest-income  third  of  American 
families  spent  an  average  of  about  8  cents  a 
meal  for  food,  according  to  the  1935-36 
Consumer  Purchases  Study. 

20.  You  usually  have  to  drink  2  cups  of 
tomato  juice  to  get  as  much  Vitamin  C  as 
you  get  from  one  cup  of  orange  juice.  But 
of  course  you  want  to  figure  costs  per  cup, 
too. 

21.  Grade  C  canned  apricots,  like  all 
Grade  C  foods,  are  often  a  wise  buy  when 

:  the  food  is  to  be  cooked  or  combined  with 
other  foods.  Uniformity  of  size  and  shape 
are  not  so  important  then. 

22.  U.  S.  Grade  A  on  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  means  that  they  were  packed  and 
graded  under  the  continuous  supervision  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  inspectors.  Plain 
Grade  A  or  B  or  C  means  that  a  food  con- 
forms to  a  Federal  quality  standard,  but  the 
food  may  not  necessarily  have  been  inspected 
by  a  Federal  inspector. 

23.  Raw  or  undercooked  pork  is  danger 
ous  to  eat  because  it  may  be  contaminated 
with  parasites  which  cause  a  disease  called 
trichinosis.  Always  make  sure  pork  is 
cooked  clear  through  to  the  bone. 

24.  Farmers  who  sell  their  milk  for  $2.50 
a  hundredweight  get  5.38  cents  per  quart; 
when  you  know  that  a  quart  of  milk  weighs 
2.15  pounds,  you  can  figure  this  out 
yourself. 

25.  The  lean  part  of  pork  has  more  Vita- 
min B^  than  the  lean  part  of  the  other  meats 
named. 

26.  The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metics Act  of  1938  and  the  Wheeler-Lea 
Act  of  1938,  extending  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  are  2  important 
laws  Congress  has  passed  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer. 


27.  Any  food  which  agrees  with  you  by 
itself  won't  hurt  you  when  it's  mixed  with 
other  foods.  So  you're  perfectly  safe  eat- 
ing fish,  meat,  and  milk  together  if  you  can 
eat  each  one  alone. 

28.  Table  or  coffee  cream  in  interstate 
commerce  must  contain  at  least  18  percent 
butterfat  to  conform  to  the  standard  set 
under  1938's  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
Butterfat  content  of  intrastate  cream  depends 
on  your  State  or  local  laws. 

29.  (a)  Cauliflower  is  not  a  starchy  vege- 
table ;  it  is  a  very  good  source  of  Vitamin  C. 

(b)  Grade  C  canned  vegetables  are  as 
rich  in  food  value  as  Grade  A  and  Grade  B. 

(c)  The  water  in  which  eggs  are  cooked 
should  never  be  permitted  to  boil.  Keep  the 
water  simmering  to  keep  the  egg  protein 
tender. 

(d)  Vegetables  bottled  in  glass  may  lose 
some  of  their  vitamins  if  they  are  stored 
where  the  sun  can  reach  them,  because  light 
destroys  some  vitamins. 

(e)  Egg  shells  are  porous,  and  if  you 
store  eggs  next  to  strongly  flavored  foods, 
the  eggs  will  absorb  the  odor  and  flavor. 
Keep  them  covered  or  store  them  where  fla- 
vors and  odors  won't  reach  them. 

30.  Codfish,  flounder,  haddock,  are 
among  the  fish  that  are  relatively  low  in  fat. 

31.  You  save  about  i36  cent  an  ounce 
when  you  buy  the  No.  2  can  of  canned  peas. 
Since  there  are  20  ounces  (1  pound  4 
ounces)  in  a  No.  2  can  and  29  ounces  (1 
pound  13  ounces)  in  a  No.  2I/2  can,  you 
can  save  money  by  reading  labels  carefully 
and  comparing  costs  per  ounce. 

32.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  de- 
fines beef  as  meat  derived  from  cattle  nearly 
1  year  of  age  or  older.  Veal  is  meat  from 
cattle  less  than  1  year  old.  Lamb  is  meat 
from  sheep  less  than  1  year  of  age,  and 
mutton  is  from  sheep  1  year  old  or  older. 

33.  To  get  a  cup  of  shelled  nut  meats 
you'd  have  to  buy  about  half  a  pound  of 
peanuts,  a  little  more  than  a  pound  of  Eng- 
lish walnuts,  and  2  pounds  of  black 
walnuts. 

34.  Boiling,  baking,  or  steaming  with  tlie 
skin  on,  gives  you  the  maximum  food  value 
from  an  old  potato.  Usually  it  is  also  less 
wasteful  to  peel  potatoes  after  they're  cooked 
than  before. 

35.  To  get  the  same  nutritive  value  as  you 
get  from  a  quart  of  fresh  skim  milk,  you'd 
need  31/2  ounces  of  dry  skim  milk  with  3% 
cups  of  water. 

36.  The  onion  family  includes  such  flavor- 
some  vegetables  as  leeks,  shallots,  and  chives. 


PLEASE  NOTE 

There  has  been  some  confusion  about  one 
of  the  listings  in  the  Consumers'  Bookshelf 
which  appeared  in  the  January  15,  1941  issue 
of  the  Consumer's  Guide,  page  12.  We 
listed  a  publication  YOU  CAN  MAKE  IT 
as  being  available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  for  10  cents.  It  appears  that 
this  publication  is  one  of  a  series  which 
bears  a  general  title.  In  order  to  clear  up 
any  misunderstanding  we  are  listing  below 
all  publications  in  this  series: 

(1)  YOU  CAN  MAKE  IT.    1929,  pp.  58. 

10  cents. 

(2)  YOU  CAN  MAKE  IT  FOR  CAMP 

AND  COTTAGE.  1930,  pp.  55. 
10  cents. 

(3)  YOU  CAN  MAKE  IT  FOR  PROFIT. 

1931,  pp.  52.    10  cents. 

The  series  outlines  practical  uses  for 
second-hand  boxes  and  odd  pieces  of  lum- 
ber. All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

OUR  THANKS  for  photographs  go  to: 
Cover,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion; pp.  2,  3,  and  14,  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration; pp.  4,  11,  12,  and  13,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Information;  pp.  8  and 
9,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
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Spreading  the  news 


Here^s  how  nutrition  news  got  into  the  homes  of  thousands  of  families 
in  New  York^s  Lower  East  Side 


IF  you  have  a  new  brand  of  toothpicks  you 
want  people  to  buy  there  are  well-tried  ways 
to  persuade  them  to  your  point  of  view. 
You  can  advertise  in  newspapers,  in  maga- 
zines, and  over  the  radio.  You  get  baseball 
players,  boxers,  and  movie  actresses  to  en- 
dorse your  toothpicks.  You  give  grocers 
inducements  so  they  will  push  your  line. 
You  distribute  free  samples  from  door  to 
door.  You  get  kids  to  join  clubs  in  which 
a  box  top  is  the  dues.  Sooner  or  later 
people  will  be  using  your  toothpicks  and 
liking  them. 

Suppose,  however,  you  have  no  toothpicks 
to  sell  and  practically  no  advertising  budget 
but  instead  you  have  an  inclination  to  see  to 
it  that  people  with  little  money  use  that 
money  to  select  foods  they  need  for  health 
and  vitality  every  day. 

Suppose  you  believe  with  the  President 
that  "every  man  and  woman  in  America  must 
have  nourishing  food;"  that  "we  do  not 
lack,  as  we  will  not  lack,  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing food  in  abundance  and  variety." 
You  see  that  "our  task  is  to  translate  this 
abundance  into  reality  for  every  American 
family." 

Sometime  before  april  9,  1941,  some 
officials  of  the  District  Health  Office  of  the 
Lower  East  Side  in  New  York  Cit}^  were 
struck  by  such  a  sentiment. 

Appalled  by  the  social  cost  of  poor  meals 
in  disease,  ill  health,  lowered  efficiency,  they 
decided  the  time  had  come  to  get  some  plain 
simple  nutrition  facts  to  the  300,000  persons 
who  live  in  the  area  bounded  by  42nd  Street 
on  the  north,  New  Chambers  Street  on  the 
south,  the  East  River  on  the  east,  and  Park 
Avenue,  Fourth  Avenue,  and  the  Bowery  on 
the  west. 

If  you  are  not  a  New  Yorker,  these 
street  names  mean  nothing  to  you.  To  a 
New  Yorker,  the  boundaries  conjure  up  row 
on  row  of  tenement  houses;  noisy  crowded 
streets  where  children  duck  between  trucks 
and  play  sidewalk  games  under  the  hurrying 
feet  of  their  elders;  people  who  speak  a 
high-pitched  counterpoint  in  upwards  of  17 
languages  against  the  o\-erhead  roar  of  the 


elevated,  the  street  level  clatter  and  blare  of 
traffic,  the  underground  rumble  of  the 
subway. 

How  to  go  about  re-molding  the  food 
buying  and  food  eating  habits  of  these 
people — that  was  the  problem. 

Nobody  claims  the  problem  has  been 
solved.  But  something  has  been  learned 
about  how  to  get  started. 

You  start,  for  one  thing,  with  people 
where  they  are.  Here  people  were  banded 
together  in  dozens  of  little  clubs,  churches, 
schools,  settlement  houses. 


You  use  the  allegiance  people  already  have 
to  their  gathering  places,  not  confusing  them 
with  some  new  organization. 

There  are  leaders  among  people.  You 
recognize  this  leadership  and  give  it  a  re- 
sponsibility. 

You  reach  these  leaders,  not  directly,  but 
through  the  organizations  where  their  leader-  i 
ship  is  already  expressing  itself. 

You  accept  and  work  through  these  or- 
ganizations, not  trying  to  re-make  them  to 
your  own  purposes  but  adding  to  their  chance 
to  be  significant  in  the  lives  of  their  members. 


POSTERS  right  at  the  "point  of  sale"  reminded  mothers,  knowing  only  the  food  tradi- 
tions of  some  distant  land,  that  the  MHO  would  help  them  learn  the  kinds  of  foods, 
how  much  their  families  need  to  be  strong,  and  how  to  make  wholesome  meals. 
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A  TOUR  of  a  big  city  fish  market  where  mothers  heard  fish  experts  describe,  and  saw 
for  themselves,  the  varieties  of  fish  that  could  be  bought  economically,  was  headed  by 
the  city's  Commissioner  of  Markets.  Family  prejudices  against  trying  unfamiliar  foods 
lose  their  punch  when  the  buyer  for  the  family  loses  her  shyness  in  ordering  them. 


;]    Of  course,  how  much  you  add  depends  on 
the  usefulness  of  your  facts,  on  your  skill  in 

j   making  them  quickly  understood,  on  your 

I   own  faith  in  them. 

And  that's  the  story  that  emerges  from 
the  Mothers'  Health  Organization  of  the 
Lower  East  Side  in  New  York. 

All  stories  have  their  ups  and  downs. 

■ 

The  beginnings  of  the  mho  were  mostly 
down.  On  April  9,  1941,  the  District  Health 
Officer  of  the  Lower  East  Side  invited  30 
people  to  meet  with  him  and  discuss  how 
facts  about  food  could  be  got  to  the  300,000 
Lower  East  Siders.  The  30  people  came 
from  social  agencies,  schools,  settlement 
houses,  day  nurseries,  visiting  nurses'  socie- 
ties. Nothing  much  was  accomplished  by 
this  meeting.  It  was  agreed  that  people  are 
not  as  strong  and  healthy  as  they  should  be; 
that  there  are  facts  about  food  that  could 
help  people;  that  these  facts  should  be  got 
to  people;  that  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a 
Mothers'  Health  Organization  to  channel  out 
these  facts. 

The  spark  wasn't  there. 

From  April  9  to  April  22,  when  a  similar, 
but  larger  meeting  was  held,  ideas  about  how 
to  go  about  this  job  took  shape. 

Any  idea  is  helped  by  a  sponsor  who  has 
prestige.   Sponsors  with  prestige  were  found. 

Second,  leaders  of  each  different  type  of 
organization  were  brought  together.  Did 
the  nursery  schools  know  10  women  who 
were  leaders  in  their  neighborhoods?  Of 
course  they  did.  Did  these  10  women  each 
know  10  other  women?  Of  course  they 
did.  Did  these  100  women  need  more  facts 
about  food?  Of  course  they  did.  Then 
would  the  nursery  school  leaders  choose  one 
representative  to  sit  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Mothers'  Health  Organization 
to  channel  nutrition  information  out  to  the 
100  women,  first  through  the  nursery  schools, 
second  through  their  own  10  key  mothers? 
Of  course  they  would. 

Group  after  group  of  organizations 
were  called  upon.  One  after  another  they 
agreed  to  join  up.  Out  of  this  emerged  an 
executive  committee.  A  chairman,  secretary, 
treasurer  were  chosen. 

A  medical  advisory  board  was  created  for 
the  organization.  It  included  the  dean  of  a 
medical  school,  and  the  president  of  a  med- 
ical society.  A  nutrition  advisory  board  was 
created.  It  had  on  its  roster  nutritionists  of 
several  social  agencies. 

A  blueprint  of  the  Mothers'  Health  Or- 
ganization began  to  take  shape.    At  the  top 


was  the  executive  committee  buttressed  by 
the  medical  and  nutrition  advisory  boards. 
On  this  executive  committee  were  representa- 
tives, democratically  chosen,  of  each  dif- 
ferent type  of  social  agency  working  in 
the  Lower  East  Side.  Each  representative 
agreed  to  ask  each  agency  he  represented  to 
name  first,  a  coordinator;  that  is,  a  paid 
worker  already  on  the  staff  who  would  be 
responsible  for  handling  all  contacts  of  the 
MHO  with  the  "key  mothers."  These  co- 
ordinators would  then  select  10  "key  moth- 
ers" from  among  the  women  with  whom 
the  agency  worked.  Each  key  mother  was 
then  to  be  urged  to  recruit  10  other  mothers. 
The  job  of  everybody,  all  the  way  down  the 
line,  from  the  executive  committee  to  the 
very  last  mother,  was  to  push  out  into  the 
community  the  facts  about  better  food  buy- 
ing and  eating  habits. 

Blueprints  are  blue  and  lifeless,  but 
people  who  get  their  directions  from  them 
aren't.  Here  were  70  organizations  repre- 
sented on  a  committee  to  work  for  better 
nutrition.  They  selected  700  key  mothers  to 
carry  on.  These  700  key  mothers  chose 
7,000  other  mothers  who  signed  pledges  to 
do  their  part  in  helping  everyone  to  a  better 
understanding  of  what  foods  to  buy  and 
cook,  so  that  they  and  their  families  may 


enjoy  the  abounding  health  and  vigor  which 
is  their  right  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Leaflets,  membership  cards,  and  member- 
ship buttons  were  distributed  to  individual 
mothers. 

The  leaflet,  blue  and  white,  described  the 
MHO.  It  was  a  community  health  project. 
Why?  To  bring  mothers  the  essential  facts 
of  nutrition.  How?  By  learning  which 
foods  are  most  needed.  The  urgency? 
Americans  have  an  important  job  to  do. 
In  these  times  food  knowledge  is  a  vital  fac- 
tor. What  could  the  mothers  do?  They 
could  do  their  part  by  building  strong 
healthy  Americans.  Where  could  they  join? 
The  list  of  schools  and  libraries  and  settle- 
ment houses  was  on  the  back  of  the  leaflet. 
"Nothing  to  pay,"  the  leaflet  said,  "plenty  to 
do  and  learn." 

Mothers  were  approached  inside  their 
homes.  Another  leaflet  was  given  to  each 
school  child  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  It 
told  the  children  their  mothers  would  want 
to  join  the  MHO,  "Builders  of  Democracy 
Through  Health." 

"Do  you  want  to  feel  peppy?"  the  leaflet 
asked.  "Do  you  want  sparkling  eyes,  rosy 
cheeks,  good  teeth,  strong  muscles?"  Of 
course,  but  then  you  had  to  eat  right. 
"Uncle  Sam,"  the  leaflet  continued,  "has  an 
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important  job  to  be  done  by  every  school 
child  and  his  mother.  Every  American  has 
to  help.  Every  American  has  to  learn  to 
eat  right."  The  MHO  was  there  to  help 
each  mother.  School  children  were  urged 
to  read  the  back  of  the  leaflet  to  see  where 
their  mothers  could  join  up  in  the  campaign. 

When  a  child's  mother  did  join  up,  she 
got  a  button  which  read  "Mothers'  Health 
Organization — Builders  of  Democracy." 
The  child  also  got  a  button  which  read  sim- 
ply, "Builders  of  Democracy."  When  moth- 
ers didn't  join,  their  children  did  not  get 
buttons. 

With  the  mothers  enrolled  the  stage 
was  set  for  the  education  program  to  begin 
To  launch  the  program  a  mass  meeting  was 
held  for  the  key  mothers. 

The  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  consented  to  speak  at  the  meeting. 
So  did  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New 
York  State.  So  did  a  judge,  a  food  manu- 
facturer, and  a  public  health  worker.  An 
NYA  orchestra  was  secured.  Printed  invi- 
tations were  sent  to  each  of  the  key  mothers 
along  with  the  notation  that  admission  to 
the  meeting  was  by  card  only. 

Key  mothers  arose  at  the  meeting  and  told 
why  they  thought  the  work  of  the  MHO 
was  important. 

A  Jewish  mother  said  she  liked  Jewish 
cooking,  but  she  thought  Jewish  mothers  had 
to  learn  to  balance  their  meals  by  serving  lots 
of  vegetables.  They  should  eat  gefiillte  fish 
and  chicken  as  they  always  did,  but  they 
also  should  eat  lots  of  green  and  yellow 
vegetables  and  they  should  learn  to  pre- 
pare them  so  they  were  most  nourishing. 

A  woman  of  Italian  descent,  the  wife  of 
a  truck  driver,  thought  her  relatives  were  too 
fat ;  they  ate  too  much  spaghetti  and  red  meat 
and  pickles. 

A  woman  of  Hungarian  descent  remarked 
that  her  husband  was  on  a  diet  and  her  chil- 
dren were  choosy,  so  she  didn't  know  what 
to  cook.    She  hoped  to  learn. 

A  4-week  intensive  educational  program 
was  outlined.  Everybody  present  pledged 
herself  to  work  hard. 

To  HELP  MAINTAIN  THE  DRIVE  BEHIND  THE 

MHO's  program,  a  stunt  was  later  arranged 
to  obtain  publicity.  Telegraphic  invitations 
were  sent  to  all  the  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
radio  food  editors  in  New  York  City,  invit- 
ing them  to  a  24-cent  luncheon  at  a  swank 
uptown  hotel.  (The  food  cost  24  cents  at 
retail;  the  hotel  threw  in  its  service  free.) 


Purpose  of  the  luncheon  was  to  show  how 
lower  cost  foods  can  make  appealing  meals. 

When  the  lunch  was  served,  the  menu 
was  printed  in  all  the  papers,  along  with 
recipes  supplied  by  the  chef,  providing  more 
publicity  for  the  MHO  campaign. 

The  lunch  menu  was  tomato  juice,  pot 
roast  with  lentils,  Irish  kale  with  nutmeg, 
whole  wheat  and  pumpernickle  bread,  milk 
custard  with  caramel  sauce,  and  coffee. 

The  week  immediately  following  the  mass 
meeting  was  designated  as  milk  week. 
Leaflets  on  milk  and  a  milk  questionnaire 
were  distributed  to  each  of  the  coordinators 
in  the  cooperating  agencies.  The  coordina- 
tors held  meetings  with  key  mothers  and 
talked  over  the  information  in  the  leaflets. 
Then  the  key  mothers  took  the  leaflets  out  to 
their  10  mothers  and  explained  the  material 
to  them. 

At  the  same  time  leaflets  on  milk  were 
also  given  to  all  school  children  on  the  Lower 
East  Side. 

The  MILK  LEAFLET  FOR  MOTHERS  SAID  THAT 

milk  was  not  just  a  drink,  that  it  was  also  a 
food.  No  one  was  too  old  to  need  milk,  no 
one  too  young.  No  food  could  take  the  place 
of  milk.  Mothers  were  asked  if  they  wanted 
their  children  to  be  strong  and  healthy,  to 
have  good  teeth,  straight  bones,  rosy  cheeks, 
shiny  hair,  sparkling  eyes,  a  clear  skin.  Then 
they  should  give  their  children  3  to  4  cups 
of  milk  each  day.  Adults  (except  expectant 
and  nursing  mothers  who  need  4  cups) 
should  get  2  cups.  But  not  all  the  milk  had 
to  be  drunk;  some  of  it  could  be  used  in 
cooking.  For  breakfast  the  mothers  could 
use  milk  in  or  on  cereals,  or  in  making  cocoa. 
For  lunch  and  supper  they  could  use  milk 
in  soups,  in  milk  sauces  for  vegetables,  fish 
or  eggs,  or  in  puddings  and  custards.  They 
didn't  have  to  use  fresh  whole  milk  ex- 
clusively either.  They  could  decide  how 
much  milk  they  need  and  buy  some  of  it  as 
evaporated  milk,  or  cheese,  or  dried  milk. 
Finally,  recipes  for  cocoa,  vegetable  milk 
chowder,  cheese  milk  sauce,  and  rice  pud- 
ding were  printed  on  the  back  of  the  leaflets. 

Questionnaires  were  used  to  get  informa- 
tion; they  were  used,  too,  in  the  hope  that 
in  answering  the  questions  the  lesson  on  milk 
would  be  impressed  on  the  mothers.  It  was 
intended  that  in  answering  the  questions  the 
mothers  would  actually  see  how  much  milk 
they  were  using,  how  much  they  should  be 
using,  and  how  they  could  get  the  needed 
milk  most  cheaply. 

Just  as  the  school  children  were  urged  to 
get  their  mothers  to  join  the  MHO,  they 


were  again  enlisted  to  create  a  demand  at 
home  for  milk  foods. 

The  milk  leaflet  for  children  said  that  the 
motto  for  that  week  and  every  week  was, 
"eat  or  drink  milk  every  day."  Children  had 
to  have  milk  to  be  strong  and  big.  They 
had  to  get  milk  every  day.  They  could 
drink  it  plain,  the  best  way,  or  cold  in  choco- 
late milk  or  hot  in  cocoa.  They  could  also 
eat  it  in  vegetable  milk  chowder,  in  cheese 
milk  sauce,  in  rice  pudding,  and  in  lots  of 
other  ways.  Good  desserts  could  be  made 
out  of  milk,  for  example,  rice  pudding, 
chocolate  pudding,  custards,  junket.  Did 
they  know  any  other  ways  milk  could  be 
eaten  ? 

In  many  schools  a  health  lesson  was  given 
around  the  children's  leaflet. 

Over  the  radio  the  same  milk  lessons  were 
broadcast  to  New  York  City  mothers. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  mothers  who  didn't 
read  English,  leaflets  were  printed  in  12 
other  languages,  German,  Italian,  Polish, 
Greek,  and  in  a  Spanish  dialect  spoken  by 
Mediterranean  Jews. 

The    FOLLOWING   WEEK   WAS   FRUIT  AND 

vegetable  week,  and  the  same  pattern  was  fol- 
lowed. "Everyone  should  have  fruits  and 
vegetables  every  day"  the  leaflets  said.  Sug- 
gestions for  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner 
were  given.  Mothers  were  told  to  watch 
their  neighborhood  markets  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  to  buy  fresh  and  crisp  vegetables, 
to  take  home  the  green  tops,  to  buy  their 
vegetables  by  the  pound  and  not  by  the  cents 
worth,  to  compare  costs  of  canned  vege- 
tables with  fresh  ones,  to  save  the  liquid 
in  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  were 
told  to  use  as  little  water  as  possible  in  cook- 
ing green  vegetables,  to  cook  them  as  short 
a  time  as  possible,  not  to  add  soda  to  the 
cooking  water,  and  not  to  throw  the  cook- 
ing liquid  away.  Then  there  were  two 
recipes,  one  for  a  vegetable  salad,  and  an- 
other for  a  prune  pudding. 

The  appetites  of  the  school  children  were 
whetted  with  a  fruit  and  vegetable  leaflet. 

Again  a  questionnaire  was  distributed  to 
the  mothers  to  be  filled  out,  emphasis  going 
in  the  questions  to  the  particular  advantages 
of  dried  fruits. 

The  third  lesson  dealt  with  bread  and 
cereals  and  the  importance  of  whole-grain 
and  enriched  cereals  and  breads  was  stressed. 
Buying  information  reminded  mothers  that 
day-old  bread  was  as  nourishing  as  fresh 
bread   and   was   often   cheaper.  Mothers 

{Concluded  on  page  6) 
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should  read  bread  and  cereal  labels  and  com- 
pute costs  per  pound  to  find  out  which  breads 
or  cereals  were  cheapest.  They  should  buy 
rice,  macaroni,  noodles,  corn  meal,  and  bar- 
ley in  bulk  by  the  pound,  and  not  in  pack- 
ages. Finally,  they  were  urged  to  buy  the 
bulk  unprepared  cereals  and  prepare  them 
themselves.  That  way  they  could  save  more 
than  half  the  price  of  ready-to-eat  cereals. 

Three  recipes  were  given,  one  for  polenta 
with  cheese,  one  for  oatmeal  cookies,  and  a 
third  for  Indian  pudding.  In  their  leaflets 
the  school  children  were  coaxed  to  ask  their 
mothers  to  make  these  for  the  family. 

The  fourth  week  was  meat,  fish,  poultry, 
and  egg  week.  Besides  the  radio  program 
and  the  leaflets  and  questionnaires,  meat,  fish, 
poultry  and  egg  week  was  featured  by  a 
conducted  tour  of  the  local  fish  market.  Key 
mothers  were  shown  all  the  varieties  of  fish, 
told  which  fish  were  cheapest  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  and  how  the  fish  difi^ered  in 
taste  and  composition,  and  what  that  meant 
in  preparing  them. 


When  they  bought  meat,  the  mothers  were 
told  that  they  should  find  out  how  much  it 
cost  a  pound,  and  then  watch  the  scales  when 
the  meat  was  weighed.  They  should  also 
take  home  the  fat  and  bones  and  use  them 
in  cooking  or  for  soups  and  seasoning.  They 
were  told  that  for  stews,  pot  roasts,  and  meat 
pies  they  should  buy  beef  chuck,  neck,  or 
flank,  or  veal  neck,  breast,  or  shoulder,  or 
lamb  neck,  breast,  or  shoulder.  For  meat 
loaves,  meat  balls,  and  hash  they  were  ad- 
vised to  buy  chopped  meat  that  didn't  con- 
tain too  much  fat.  Beef,  pork,  or  lamb 
liver,  were  just  as  nourishing  and  a  lot 
cheaper  than  calves  liver.  Meats  like  salami, 
pastrami,  bologna,  and  liverwurst  cost  more 
per  pound  than  fresh  meats  cooked  at  home. 

With  the  4  weekly  campaigns  the  for- 
mal  activity  of  the  MHO  stopped  for  the 
summer.  The  continuance  of  the  program 
depends  upon  the  success  of  its  efi^ort  to 
secure  funds  to  carry  it  on.    For  while  most 


NEWS  TRAVELS  fast  when  it  is  talked  about  wherever  people  meet  people.  That's 
why  the  MHO  channeled  its  news  about  good  food  through  every  clinic,  library,  nurs- 
ery, church,  settlement  house,  fire  house,  and  community  club  it  could  reach.  In  each 
gathering  place,  one  trained  worker  made  it  her  duty  to  keep  the  news  moving  out. 


of  the  work  was  done  by  volunteers  there 
were  some  inescapable  expenses,  chiefly  for 
printing  and  for  buttons. 

As  MHO  was  originally  conceived,  it  was 
intended  that  campaigns  like  the  one  con- 
ducted should  be  repeated  2  or  3  times  dur- 
ing the  year,  always  driving  on  essentially 
the  same  simple  facts  of  nutrition,  but  by 
varying  approaches,  so  that  reiteration  would 
help  mothers  to  learn  without  boring  them. 
It  was  also  hoped  that  the  groups  around 
the  key  mothers  could  be  slowly  energized 
into  active  functioning,  questioning,  articu- 
late consumer  groups. 

The  MHO  experiment,  and  it  was  no  more 
than  that,  is  important,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  few  attempts  that  have  been  made  in 
very  large  cities  to  martial  all  the  forces  and 
devices  of  a  really  professional  publicity  cam- 
paign to  get  people  to  eat  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  foods  they  need. 

Again  the  MHO  is  important  because 
nutrition  is  important  today  to  Defense.  The 
MHO  affords  people  who  are  thinking  about 
what  they  can  do  in  their  community,  a  place 
to  take  off  from.  They  may  not  want  to 
adopt  the  MHO  method  as  a  whole  but  at 
least  they  can  look  it  over. 
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Quizzes  sprout  ideas 


You  might  try  them  out  in  consumer  meetings,  exhibitions,  and  centers 


"WHEN  OUR  COUNTRy  got  started,  100  farmers  fed  themselves  and  5  city  people  in 
addition.  How  many  city  people  do  100  farmers  feed  today?"  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  used  questions  like  this  in  its  quiz  corner  at  an  exposition  attended  by  city 
and  rural  people,  to  remind  quizzees  that  farm  problems  come  close  to  city  homes. 


AFTER  people  get  past  the  age  when  the 
law  takes  them  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
and  puts  them  behind  a  school  desk,  how  do 
you  persuade  them  to  learn  things?  Even 
things  that  are  "good"  for  them. 

Pretend  you  are  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  in  your  laboratories  and  on  your 
experimental  farms  you  have  found  out  a 
great  deal  of  information  farmers  could  put 
to  use. 

Pretend  you  are  a  public  health  agency 
and  you  know  about  people  who  are  sick 
needlessly,  who  could  be  well  if  you  could 
only  get  health  information  to  them. 

Here  is  the  kind  of  problem  you  have. 
First,  you  have  to  get  people  to  see  or  listen 
to  your  facts ;  second,  your  facts  must  be  pre- 
sented so  that  people  will  learn  something 
from  them. 

Recently,  the  familiar  quiz  you  hear  over 
the  radio  and  other  quiz  techniques  have 
been  getting  mental  tests  from  experts  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  see 
how  they  can  best  be  used  by  people  who 
are  trying  to  inform  people  in  one  way  or 
another.  As  the  idea  stands  today  a  quiz 
is  a  device  for  (1)  interesting  people  in  in- 
formation you  are  tr^'ing  to  get  out,  (2) 
testing  the  knowledge  of  certain  groups  of 
people  on  certain  things,  (3)  checking  the 
usefulness  of  informative  material,  (4)  in- 
forming people  easily  while  they  are  doing 
something  that  is  fun,  (5)  making  a  stab 
at  finding  out  what  people  think  about  cer- 
tain questions,  (6)  cr)'stallizing  opinions  in 
favor  of  certain  programs,  (7)  giving  the 
people  who  are  being  informed  an  oppor- 
tunity^ to  get  just  the  kind  and  amount  of 
information  they  want. 

What  made  quizzes  worthy  of  being 
put  through  the  mental  wringer,  as  it  were, 
was  an  experience  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  and  later  at  a  livestock  exposition  in 
Chicago. 

The  National  Institute  of  Health  had  ex- 
hibits at  both  the  World's  Fair  and  the 
Golden  Gate  Exposition.  They  were  de- 
signed to  tell  people  something  about  the 
work  of  public  health  agencies. 

Naturally  enough,  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  was  interested  in  knowing  how 


much  people  knew  about  health  problems. 
They  also  wondered  if  people  picked  up  any- 
thing by  wandering  past  the  exhibits  and 
staring  at  them. 

To  find  out,  a  quiz  corner  was  set  up  at 
the  exhibits  and  the  fair-goers  were  invited 
to  take  tests  at  them.  One  test,  devised  to 
find  out  how  much  people  knew  about  social 
hygiene  and  public  health,  contained  true- 
false  and  multiple  choice  questions.  Pen- 
cil in  hand,  the  fair-goers  checked  off  their 
answers,  then  dropped  their  papers  to  be 
scored  into  scoring  machines.  Test-takers 
learned  what  score  they  made,  but  they  did 
not  learn  which  questions  they  answered  cor- 


rectly. Other  examinations  were  given  to 
check  how  much  people  learned  by  looking 
at  the  exhibits.  Some  of  these  were  set  up 
so  the  answers  could  be  punched  out  on  vot- 
ing machines.  People  who  took  these  ex- 
aminations could  compute  their  own  scores 
by  going  back  through  the  exhibit. 

Going  along  at  that  rate,  the  quiz 
corner  was  serving  its  limited  purposes  very 
well,  but  then  the  accident  happened  which 
revealed  its  possibilities.  Some  of  the  people 
who  took  the  examinations  couldn't  get  the 
questions  out  of  their  minds.  When  they 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Who-  s  got  the  time- 
to  work  for  penny  milk? 


SPEAKING  to  an  unnamed  interviewer,  in 
front  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  House 
located  in  New  York  City's  crowded,  grimy 
East  Side  slums,  Mr.  Steinburg,  a  milk  wagon 
driver,  aged  56,  said:  "I'm  18  years  in  the 
milk  business  and  this  is  the  first  year  any- 
thing like  it  has  ever  happened.  It  is  the 
best  thing  that  was  ever  done,  and  I  mean 
it. 

"On  a  hot  day  a  1-cent  glass  of  ice  cold 
milk  goes  like  hot  cakes. 

"Kids,  babies  in  arms,  who  can't  afford 
milk  at  the  regular  price  get  it  for  a  penny  a 
glass. 

"Should  a  baby  go  without  milk  because 
his  pop  doesn't  have  money  to  buy  enough 
at  the  regular  price?" 

Mrs.  McDonald,  settlement  house  worker. 


when  asked  about  penny  milk  in  New  York's 
settlement  houses  and  nursery  schools,  re- 
marked: "Every  child  in  America,  whether 
he  is  the  child  of  a  man  on  relief  or  a  mil- 
lionaire, has  a  penny  to  spend  each  day. 
When  the  family  is  on  relief  I  don't  know 
where  the  penny  comes  from,  but  it  is  there. 
It  is,  if  you  like,  something  that  is  peculiarly 
American,  this  penny  every  child  has. 

"You  know  what  children  spend  their  pen- 
nies on — lollipops,  hokey  pokeys,  chewing 
gum.  I  think  Ben  Franklin  bought  a  whis- 
tle with  a  penny  once,  but  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York's  settlement  houses  a 
child  now  can  spend  his  penny  on  milk.  A 
grimy  little  fist  holds  out  a  tightly  clenched 
sticky  penny  and  lets  go  only  when  he  actu- 
ally feels  the  bottle  of  milk.    I'd  like  to  meet 


the  man  who  thought  up  penny  milk.  The 
idea  is  like  a  nice  poem  for  a  nice  child, 
and  for  lots  of  nice  children." 

At  his  desk  in  an  office  on  the  7th 
floor  of  a  Madison  Avenue  building,  Mr. 
Williams,  an  employee  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Market  Administrator's  office,  had  this 
to  say  about  the  penny  milk  program  in  New 
York's  settlement  houses  and  nursery 
schools: 

"Approximately  6,500  glasses  of  penny 
milk  (6,500  half-pints,  or  1,625  quarts  of 
penny  milk)  are  now  distributed  each  week- 
day in  30  New  York  City  settlement  houses 
and  28  day  nurseries.  The  children  receiv- 
ing this  milk  are  in  low-income  families. 
Most  of  them  are  pre-school  children.  With- 
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Two  cities  have  found  time/  perhaps  yours  could^  foo,  fo  get  milk  to 
more  children  before  it  is  too  late 


out  the  penny  milk  program  these  children 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  this  milk. 

""Penny  milk  is  made  possible  by  the  co- 
operative effort  of  the  farmers  who  supply 
milk  to  New  York  City,  of  the  milk  handlers 
who  process  and  deliver  the  milk,  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  of 
the  school,  settlement  house,  and  nursery 
workers  who  help  in  its  distribution." 

Farmers  sell  the  milk  that  goes  into  the 
penny  milk  program  for  slightly  less  than 
the  price  they  get  for  milk  that  is  sold  in 
bottles  and  containers  at  stores  and  from 
wagons.  They  have  this  incentive:  Farm- 
ers get  more  for  penny  milk  than  they  would 
get  if  the  milk  were  made  into  butter  or 
cheese  or  some  other  dairy  product. 

Milk  companies  bid  on  the  job  of  pasteur- 


izing the  milk,  bottling  it,  and  delivering 
it  to  places  where  the  children  can  get  it. 
The  companies'  cost  of  handling  the  milk 
may  be  lower  because  of  the  volume  that  is 
added  to  their  business. 

Total  cost  of  each  quart  of  penny  milk  in 
New  York  comes  to  between  9  and  11  cents 
a  quart.  Penny  milk  is  sold,  however,  for  1 
cent  a  half-pint,  or  4  cents  a  quart.  The  dif- 
ference, 5  to  7  cents,  is  made  up  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Penny  milk  in  settlement  houses  and 
in  nurseries  catches  your  fancy,  but  actually 
it  is  quantitatively  only  a  drop  in  the  relief 
milk  program  bucket.  For  while  6,500  half- 
pints  of  milk  are  distributed  through  this 
program  each  week-day,  some  500,000  half- 


pints  of  penny  milk  are  distributed  daily 
through  the  public  and  parochial  schools  of 
New  York  City.  Additional  milk  is  distrib- 
uted to  families  on  relief  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  city  welfare  departments. 

In  all,  this  cooperative  arrangement  be- 
tween farmers,  handlers,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  local  agencies  is  pumping 
something  like  150,000  quarts  of  milk  a  day 
to  underprivileged  families. 

The  penny  milk  bar  at  the  henry 
Street  Settlement  House  caters  to  the  carriage 
trade,  the  baby  carriage  trade.  Ten  minutes 
before  the  bar  opens  at  11:30  of  a  week- 
day morning,  the  baby  carriages  begin  to 
form  a  line.  The  line  begins  in  front  of  a 
bright  blue  and  red  sign  which  announces 
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the  presence  of  the  penny  milk  bar.  Steps 
lead  down  from  the  sidewalk  past  the  sign 
into  the  basement  of  the  settlement  house. 

Before  the  door  opens  the  baby  carriages 
are  headed  into  the  fence  along  the  sidewalk. 
If  the  day  is  warm  the  mothers  sit  on  the 
low  wall  and  talk  and  jiggle  the  baby  car- 
riages and  watch  the  older  children  play. 

About  11:30  a  man  comes  up  the  steps 
from  the  basement  and  gives  the  signal.  The 
mothers  lift  their  infants  from  the  baby  car- 
riages, let  one  hand  guide  their  toddling 
youngsters  and  move  slowly  forward,  down 
the  steps,  into  a  brightly  painted  hallway, 
and  then  right,  into  the  penny  milk  bar 
itself. 

On  the  walls  of  the  penny  milk  bar  a 
young  NYA  artist  has  painted  murals. 
Happy  yellow  elephants  juggle  bright  blue 
bottles  of  milk  with  their  trunks.  A  brown 
and  white  giraffe  sucks  milk  through  a  blue 
straw  all  the  way  from  the  floor  up  to  the 
top  of  his  long  neck.  A  bright  colored  farm- 
yard carries  the  announcement  that  this  is 
the  barn  that  keeps  the  cow  that  gives  you 
milk.  On  an  adjoining  panel  a  green  and 
blue  farmer's  wife  is  using  a  yellow  broom 
to  chase  a  red  and  green  rooster  off  her  door- 
step. 

While  the  mothers  have  been  waiting  out- 
side, NYA  workers — boys  and  girls  who 
work  90  hours  a  month  to  pay  the  incidental 
costs  of  going  to  school — ^have  the  milk 
ready.  The  bottles  have  been  removed  from 
the  milk  crates  and  put  up  on  a  counter  in 
anticipation  of  the  rush.  Each  bottle  of  milk 
has  had  a  straw  inserted  in  it.  All  penny 
milk  must  be  drunk  right  there  at  the  settle- 
ment house. 

The  line  forms.  Children  inch  their 
penny-filled  hands  above  the  bar.  Mothers 
come  forward  and  fish  in  their  pocketbooks 
for  a  penny.  Then  with  bottles  clutched 
tightly  in  their  hands,  the  children  lean 
against  the  walls  and  sip  their  milk,  or  sit 
at  little  tables  and  chairs.  Mothers  join 
them  around  the  child-sized  round  tables, 
holding  the  babies  too  young  to  manage 
milk  bottles  for  themselves. 

At  noon  the  bar  closes  to  reopen  again 
at  2:30  when  the  children  home  from 
school,  make  their  bee-line  to  the  bar.  The 
children  are  older  in  the  afternoon,  boys 
with  books  strapped  up,  girls  with  cloth 
cases  containing  their  school  books.  Two  or 
3  boys  cluster  together  and  talk  over  their 
milk  with  a  kind  of  grown-up  seriousness. 
The  girls  stand  together,  sipping  their  milk. 


gossiping  about  something  mysteriously  im- 
portant. 

Who  are  these  people  ? 

The  older  women  had  their  first  sight  of 
America  one  day  when  they  looked  over  a 
ship's  railing  and  saw  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
in  the  distance.  These  women  speak  a  mix- 
ture of  the  language  they  heard  when  they 
grew  up  and  of  the  second  language  they 
first  heard  when  they  began  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing in  the  strange  new  land. 

The  younger  mothers  were  born,  most  of 
them,  in  the  shadow  of  2  bridges  that  leap 
across  from  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn. 

Mrs.  DiBlasi,  for  example,  is  holding  a 
bottle  of  milk  while  a  2-year-old  child  in- 
termittently stares  about  him  and  sips.  Two 
of  her  boys,  their  school  books  in  their  arms, 
are  standing  against  the  wall.  She  has  4 
children,  altogether. 

Mr.  DiBlasi,  who  is  at  work,  is  a  ledger 
clerk.  He  earns  $30  a  week.  Half  of  this, 
Mrs.  DiBlasi  says,  goes  for  food.  Almost 
as  much  as  that  goes  for  rent.  Each  day, 
Mrs.  DiBlasi  says,  she  buys  2  quarts  of  milk 
at  12  cents  a  quart  and  then  she  attends  the 
penny  milk  bar  so  she  can  see  that  her  chil- 
dren get  the  other  quart  of  milk  they  need. 
The  milk  bar  is  5  blocks  from  where  she 
lives  on  Grand  Street.  By  walking  over 
she  saves  8  cents,  and  8  cents  a  day  is  im- 
portant. Oftentimes,  she  says,  she  doesn't 
have  8  cents. 

Mrs.  DiBlasi  found  out  about  the  penny 
milk  bar  from  her  friend,  Mrs.  Bialik,  who 
is  also  at  the  milk  bar  with  her  3  children. 
Her  husband  used  to  drive  a  cab,  but  now 
he  is  a  helper  for  $5  a  day  in  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard.  She  lives  across  the  street  in 
the  low-cost  housing  project,  and  things  are 
better  with  her  this  year  than  they  have  been 
for  a  long  time. 

One  thing  Mrs.  Bialik  wants  to  add — even 
if  she  could  afford  to  buy  all  the  milk  she 
needs  without  coming  to  the  penny  milk 
bar,  she  thinks  she  would  still  come.  Why? 
Her  little  Florence  won't  drink  milk  at  home, 
but  the  penny  milk  bar  is  a  novelty  to  her. 
It  is  a  game,  so  at  the  bar  she  drinks  it. 

Mrs.  DiBlasi  nods.  "Children  are  all  like 
that." 

Nursery  school  distribution  is  differ- 
ent.  New  York's  nursery  schools  are  de- 
signed to  provide  day-time  care  for  the 
pre-school  children  of  families  whose  mothers 
must  work,  or  where  the  mothers  are  sick  or 
away  from  home  for  some  reason  or  other. 
The  fee  charged  for  this  care  depends  upon 


the  family's  income;  it  ranges  from  nothing 
to  75  cents  a  day. 

Nursery  schools  are  offered  the  penny 
milk  provided  they  agree  to  increase  milk 
consumption  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
penny  milk  made  available.  Most  of  this 
increase  is  achieved  by  using  milk  in  cook- 
ing the  noon-day  meals  for  the  youngsters  or 
by  giving  them  milk  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  or  just  before  they  go  home. 

The  children,  with  the  assistance  of  foods 
given  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, are  already  getting  lunches  and  be- 
tween-meal  snacks,  but  the  penny  milk  is 
something  extra.  The  cost  of  the  penny 
milk  is  absorbed  by  the  nurseries  which  are, 
in  general,  maintained  by  the  Community 
Chest.  No  additional  charge  is  made  for  the 
milk  to  the  parents  of  the  children. 

Instead  of  being  distributed  in  bottles, 
miUc  for  the  nurseries  is  delivered  in  10-gal- 
lon  cans.  This  innovation,  which  saves  more 
than  2  cents  a  quart,  was  made  possible  only 
after  a  license  was  obtained  from  the  City 
Health  Department.  As  soon  as  the  milk 
is  received  at  the  nursery  it  is  poured  out 
into  covered  pitchers  and  put  in  the  refrig- 
erator. Then  when  milk  is  served  pitchers 
are  put  out  on  small  tables  and  the  chil- 
dren serve  themselves. 

Surplus  Marketing  Administration  offi- 
cials would  like  to  extend  the  bulk  distribu- 
tion wherever  penny  milk  is  made  available 
because  of  the  savings  that  method  of  dis- 
tribution makes  possible,  but  before  that  can 
be  done  equipment  must  be  bought  and 
facilities  have  to  be  improved  since  the  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  the  handling  of  bulk 
milk  are  very  stringent. 

Penny  milk  distribution  in  the  settle- 
ment  houses  and  nurseries  in  New  York  City 
is  important  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  milk  it  now  disposes.  After  all, 
6,500  half-pints  of  milk  a  day  in  a  city  of  7 
or  so  million  is  hardly  a  bubble. 

Importance  of  the  program  derives  first 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  channel 
milk  to  the  places  where  children  who  used 
to  go  short  on  milk  gather  or  can  be  easily 
reached.  Penny  milk  began  in  the  schools. 
It  has  reached,  in  New  York  City,  to  the  set- 
tlement houses  and  nurseries.  Perhaps  next 
it  will  find  its  way  to  playgrounds.  Even- 
tually, as  people  appreciate  how  important 
it  is  to  get  milk  to  children,  it  will  seek 
children  out  in  all  the  places  where  they  may 
be  found. 

Then  penny  milk  has  become  an  educa- 
tional device.    It  has  focused  the  attention 
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SMALL  drinkers  of  penny  milk  in  New  York  City's  schools  have  the  fun  of  deciphering 
this  rebus  mode  by  the  City  Department  of  Education  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.     It  appears   on   a   small    leaflet    distributed    at    penny-milk  centers. 
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of  city  officials,  mothers,  fathers,  children, 
even  milk  wagon  drivers,  on  a  subject  that 
has  always  been  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  has  made  people  understand  the 
peculiar  importance  of  milk  in  the  diet.  It 
has  made  them  think  about  diet  and  nutri- 
tion, and  beyond  that,  about  the  economics 
of  diet  and  nutrition. 

Mothers'  Clubs  in  the  settlement  houses 
have  already  had  discussions  on  milk  which 
arose  directly  out  of  the  penny  milk  pro- 
gram. Other  study  programs  are  now  bemg 
planned  which  will  begin  right  at  the  penny 
milk  bars. 

Extension  of  the  penny  milk  program  to 
the  settlement  houses  and  nurseries  was  the 
direct  result  of  a  proposal  made  by  a  New 
York  Milk  Consumers  organization. 

New  York  City  is  now  one  of  2  cities 
where  penny  milk  is  trickling  out  to  the  chil- 
dren. The  other  city  is  Boston,  Mass.  Dur- 
ing the  last  school  year  there  were  8  cities: 
these  2,  and  Chicago,  111. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
Lowell-Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Ohama,  Nebr. ; 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  and  Ogden,  Utah. 
Nearly  500,000  needy  boys  and  girls  were 
the  gainers. 

Like  many  other  good  things,  penny 
milk  programs  cost  money,  and  the  money 
which  Congress  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  for 
financing  penny  milk  plans  has  its  limits. 

But  money  limitations  are  not  the  only 
bar  to  getting  penny  milk  started  in  a  city. 
Other  requirements  must  be  met.  There  are 
7  of  these,  officially  described  as  follows: 

"1.  The  marketing  of  milk  must  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  or  effective  State  regulation; 
or  subject  to  effective  control  by  a  producers' 
cooperative.  If  any  of  these  do  not  exist  in 
the  market,  then  it  must  be  shown  that  oper- 
ation of  a  school  milk  program  would  bene- 
fit producers  supplying  milk  for  fluid  con- 
sumption in  the  area. 

"2.  If  Federal  or  State  milk  marketing 
regulations  or  orders  are  in  effect,  provi- 
sion must  be  made  for  a  special  price  to 
producers  for  milk  sold  under  the  school 
milk  program.  This  special  price  require- 
ment also  applies  to  markets  where  there  is 
no  price  regulation  in  effect. 

"3.  Operation  of  the  program  must  not 
result  in  a  decrease  in  total  returns  to  milk 
producers  supplying  milk  to  the  area. 

"4.  A  sufficient  surplus  in  excess  of  fluid 
milk  and  cream  needs  must  exist  in  the 
area  to  meet  the  probable  requirements  for 
milk  under  the  program. 


"5.  Local  laws  must  permit  competitive 
bidding  by  handlers  for  the  Federal  indem- 
nit)'  payment  and  such  competitive  bidding 
must  not  be  restricted  by  local  regulations 
governing  resale  prices  for  milk. 

"6.  A  written  application  must  be  made 
to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  for 
each  school  or  institution  desiring  to  take 
part  in  the  program. 

"7.  The  school  milk  program  cannot  be 
put  into  effect  in  any  area,  school,  or  insti- 
tution, if  the  normal  consumption  of  milk 
is  at  a  level  which  precludes  an  increase  in 
consumption  by  more  than  50  percent." 

For  a  school  or  an  institution  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  program,  it  must  have  "not 
less  than  65  percent  of  the  children  attend- 


ing within  one  or  more  of  the  following 
categories:  (1)  children  receiving  public  or 
private  assistance;  (2)  children  from  fami- 
lies receiving  public  or  private  assistance; 
(3)  children  from  families  receiving  work 
relief,  or  supported  by  a  person  employed  as 
a  relief  worker  on  a  WPA  project;  (4)  chil- 
dren from  families  whose  income  falls 
within  the  lowest  third  income  group." 

Direct  line  to  more  information  about 
penny  milk  and  how  to  get  your  city  in 
line  for  it  is  to  your  nearest  Regional  Office 
of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration. 
If  you  don't  know  where  that  is  located,  you 
can  write  to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admin- 
istration, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Facts  and  figures 
on  living  costs 

Government  agencies  collect  them  to  help  you  know  what 
changes  are  taking  place 


IF  you  are  the  kind  of  consumer — and  you 
probably  are — who  cares  what  is  happening 
to  prices,  this  brief  roundup  of  sources  of 
information  can  be  put  to  good  use. 

From  sources  listed  here,  you  can  get  facts 
and  figures  that  are  important  to  you,  your 
neighbors,  and  your  community. 

(1)  You  can  see  that  they  are  reported  in 
your  local  papers. 

(2)  You  can  see  that  they  are  posted  at 
your  meeting  places. 

(3)  You  can  see  that  your  civic  leaders, 
merchants,  employers,  workers,  and  public 
officials  know  about  them. 

(4)  You  can  use  them  in  your  consumer 
meetings  when  you  discuss  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  protect  the  level  of  living  of  every- 
one in  your  town. 

NOT  ALL  the  possible  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  price  changes  are  given.  But  here  is 
something  to  start  with. 

Major  source  for  cities  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  price  changes  is  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Figures  on  changes  in  farm  family  living 
costs  come  from  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SOME  STATES  and  cities  also  collect  price 
data. 

Connecticut's  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publishes  each  week  retail  prices  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Hartford. 

Massachusetts'  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries  publishes  each  month  a  cost  of  liv- 
ing index  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  Its  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  collects,  each  Tues- 
day, retail  prices  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, fish,  meats,  and  dairy  products  in 
Boston. 

New  Jersey's  Department  of  Agriculture 


publishes  quarterly  cost  of  living  indexes  for 
New  Jersey.  It  also  issues  average  monthly 
prices  of  foods  for  the  whole  State. 

Pennsylvania's  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  publishes  every  3  months  cost  of 
living  indexes  for  Johnstown,  Lancaster,  and 
Connellsville.  It  is  also  planning  surveys 
covering  food,  fuel,  and  refrigeration  costs 
in  Allentown,  Altoona,  Chambersburg,  Du- 
bois, Erie,  Harrisburg,  Oil  City,  Pottsville, 
Reading,  Williamsport,  and  York. 

Rhode  Island's  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Conservation  gathers,  each  Friday,  prices 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  meats,  dairy 
and  poultry  products  in  Providence. 

New  York  City's  Department  of  Markets 
releases  each  week  retail  prices  of  meats,  fish, 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Some  State  Defense  Councils  are  arrang- 
ing to  collect  and  publish  price  information. 
To  find  out  if  your  State  Council  is  one  of 
these,  get  in  touch  with  its  head  office. 

PRIVATE  organizations  also  collect  and  re- 
port on  price  changes. 

In  California,  the  Heller  Committee  for 
Research  in  Social  Economics,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  prices  budgets  for  fam- 
ilies at  diff^erent  income  levels  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  March  of  each  year,  and  prepares 
indexes  from  these  budgets. 

In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
semiannual  surveys  of  retail  prices  and  costs 
of  living  in  those  cities  are  published  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  through  its  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

BUSINESS  organizations  collect  and  report 
in  this  field. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  an  employers'  research  organization. 


in  New  York  City,  publishes  monthly  cost  of 
living  indexes  for  60  cities  and  averages  for 
the  country.  Figures  are  also  released  on 
the  different  items  in  living  costs. 

The  Fairchild  Publications,  also  in  New  | 
York  City,  release  index  numbers  each  month  i 
on  the  cost  of  6  household  furnishing  items  j 
and  18  clothing  articles,  based  on  prices  col-  ] 
lected  from  36  leading  department  stores  in 
24  cities. 

SO  MUCH  for  sources.  All  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  reports  on  prices  and 
costs  of  living  are  free.  Some  private  and 
business  agencies  also  make  no  charge  for 
their  reports. 

Now,  how  to  put  these  sources  of  infor- 
mation to  work  for  you: 

(1)  Decide  very  definitely  what  types  of 
reports  you  want  to  receive  regularly.  How 
frequently  do  you  want  reports?  Do  you 
want  figures  on  all  costs  of  living,  or  only 
on  certain  things  consumers  buy?  Can  you 
use  only  actual  prices,  or  can  you  also  use 
index  numbers?  (In  case  you  have  forgot- 
ten, an  index  number  is  a  figure  that  com- 
pares the  cost  of  food  today,  say,  with  its 
cost  at  some  earlier  time;  it  shows  you  how 
much  costs  have  changed,  not  what  prices 
are.) 

(2)  After  you  have  decided  exactly  what 
you  want,  write  to  the  agency  you  think  can 
supply  this  information.  Ask  the  agency  to 
send  you  the  report  or  reports  which  give  it 
in  the  quickest  and  easiest  form.  If  you  want 
speedy  reporting,  be  sure  to  ask  for  mimeo- 
graphed releases. 

TO  HELP  you  check  quickly  on  the  kinds  of 
price  information  you  can  get  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  on  your  city,  we  have 
prepared  the  table  appearing  on  the  follow- 
ing page.  • 
This  table  presents  available  reports  as  of  ^ 
November  1,  1941. 
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CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 


Changes  in  prices  consumers  pay  are  reporfed  in  these  cities  by  the 

U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

To  understand  this  chart,  refer  to  the  explanation  of  letters  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
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LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF  . 
LOS    ANGELES,  CALIF., 

SUBURBS       .     .  . 
LOUISVILLE,  KY  . 
LYNN,  MASS   .     .  . 
MACON,  GA    .      .  . 
MANCHESTER,  N.  H 
MATTOON,  ILL   .  . 
MEMPHIS,  TENN  . 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 
MOBIL?,  ALA    .   .  . 
NASHVILLE,  TENN 
NEWARK,  N.  J    .  . 
NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y  . 
NORFOLK,  VA.,  AREA 
OMAHA,  NEBR   .  . 
ORANGE,  TEX  . 
OSWEGO,  N.  Y    .  . 
PASCAGOULA,  MISS 
PATERSON,  N.  J   .  . 
PEORIA,  ILL   .     .  . 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA 
PITTSBURGH,  PA 
PONTIAC,  MICH   .  . 
PORTLAND,  ME   .  . 
PORTLAND,  OREG  . 
PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I  . 
QUINCY,  MASS  . 
RICHMOND,  VA    .  . 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y  . 

ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL.  (in- 
cluding Davenport, 
Iowa,  Moline,  and 
East  Moline)  .  . 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  .  . 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN  .  . 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF  .  . 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF., 

SUBURBS      .     .  . 
SAVANNAH,  GA    .  . 
SCHENECTADY,  N.  1 
SCRANTON,  PA    .  . 
SEATTLE,  WASH 
SHREVEPORT,  LA  . 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND  . 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL  . 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y   .  . 
TACOMA,  WASH    .  . 
TAMPA,  FLA   .     .  . 
UTICA,  N.  Y   .     .  . 
VINELAND,  N.  J  . 
WALLA  WALLA,  WASH 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
WASHINGTON,  D. 

SUBURBS  .  .  . 
WATERBURY,  CONN 
WICHITA,  KANS  .  . 
WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C 

YORK, PA   

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Im — Index  numbers  monthly. 
Iq — Index  numbers  quarterly. 

Cs — Percentage  change  in  average  prices  of  staple  foods,  semimonthly . 
Cq — Percetitage  change  in  average  cost,  quarterly. 


Pm — Average  prices  and  percentage  change  in  average  cost,  monthly. 

CRq — Change  in  rents  in  dollars  and  percentage  change  in  average  cost,  quarterly. 

FPm — Average  prices  of  coal,  coke,  wood,  and  fuel  oil,  monthly. 
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CONSUMER  S' 

FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY  TO  THE  TEMPORARY 
NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  COMMIT- 
TEE. 1941,  pp.  435.  Address:  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington. 
D.  C.  55  cents.  This  report  contains  a 
number  of  chapters  which  concern  con- 
sumers. Among  them  are  sections  deal- 
ing with  competition  and  monopoly  in 
American  industry',  technology'  and  the 
consumer,  interstate  trade  barriers,  life  in- 
surance, and  the  housing  industr}\  Chap- 
ter 15  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  consumer  problems  has  sections 
on  consumer  enterprise,  the  consumer  in- 
terest, the  impact  of  concentration  of 
power  upon  consumers,  government  aids 
for  consumers,  and  short-comings  in  gov- 
ernmental consumer  ser\4ces. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  HEARINGS  AND 
MONOGRAPHS  OF  THE  TEMPO- 
RARY NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MITTEE. 1941,  pp.  32.  Address:  Hon. 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  Contains  a 
description  of  the  hearings  and  the  43 
monographs  of  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee.  Among  the  mono- 
graphs which  are  of  special  interest  to  con- 
sumers are:  No.  1,  Price  Behavior  and 
Business  Policy,  419  pages,  45  cents;  No. 
2,  Families  and  Their  Life  Insurance,  160 
pages,  25  cents;  No.  8,  Toward  More 
Housing,  223  pages,  30  cents;  No.  21, 
Competition  and  Monopoly  in  American 
Industr}',  344  pages,  40  cents;  No.  24, 
Consumer  Standards,  433  pages.  SI ;  No. 
32,  Economic  Standards  of  Government 
Price  Control,  514  pages,  55  cents;  No. 
35,  Large  Scale  Organization  in  the  Food 


BOOKSHELF 

Industries,  174  pages,  20  cents.  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  Send 
check,  money  order,  or  cash.  Do  not  send 
stamps. 

BUYING  BOYS'  SUITS,  by  Clarice  L. 
Scott.  Textiles  and  Clothing  Division.  Bu- 
reau  of  Home  Economics.  Farmers  Bulle- 
tin No.  1877.  1941,  pp.  18.  Address: 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  5  cents.  Discusses  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  fabrics  used  in  making 
boys'  suits.  Uses  both  pictures  and  dia- 
grams to  illustrate  the  construction  fea- 
tures which  determine  quality  in  both  suit 
coats  and  trousers. 

SHOE  SIZING  AND  FITTING,  by  Carol 
Willis  Moffett,  collaborator,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Miscellaneous  Publication  No. 
469.  1941,  pp.  31.  Address:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington.  D.  C. 
10  cents.  Analyzes  the  practices  and  at- 
titudes of  manufacturers,  retailers  and  con- 
sumers with  regard  to  the  sizing  and  fit- 
ting of  shoes. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  1. 
1941,  pp.  24.  Address:  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington.  D.  C.  10 
cents.  Describes  the  present  administra- 
tive organization  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  Gives  summaries  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938, 
the  Caustic  Poison  Act.  Import  Milk  Act, 
Filled  Milk  Act.  and  Tea  Act.  Outlines 
the  procedures  for  the  enforcement  of 
each  law. 


Quizzes  sprout  ideas 

(^Continued  from  page  7) 

got  home  from  the  Fair,  they  were  still 
mulling  over  them,  so  they  sat  down,  thou- 
sands of  them,  and  wrote  letters  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  asking  for  the 
correct  answers  to  the  questions  and,  addi- 
tionally, for  general  mformation  on  health 
problems. 

Oddly  enough,  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  had  been  wondering  for  a  long  time 
how  it  could  get  people  to  show  as  much  in- 
terest in  these  problems  as  they  merit. 

Mimeographed  sheets  of  questions  and  an- 
swers were  prepared  and  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  expand  the  answers  into  useful  ex- 
planations. These  question  and  answer 
sheets  henceforth  were  given  to  the  quizzees 
immediately  after  they  took  their  tests  in  the 
quiz  corners.  They  were  also  mailed  out 
to  the  people  who  had  passed  through  the 
exhibit  earlier  and  left  their  names  and 
addresses. 

^'hile  the  National  Institute  of  Health 
did  arouse  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  health 
education  with  its  quiz  corners,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  plan  will  v,'ork  if  you  use 
it,  for  example,  to  interest  people  in  A-B-C 
grades  for  canned  goods. 

Right  now  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  considering  ways  and  means  of  adapting 
the  quiz  corner  for  use  at  county  fairs  as 
part  of  the  educational  work  carried  on  by 
Department  agencies.  And  while  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  considers  the  device, 
consumers  might  just  as  well  see  if  there 
aren't  variations  they  can  use. 

Basically  the  idea  is  simple,  it  is  just  a  mat- 
ter of  asking  people  questions.  The  use  of 
voting  machines  and  electric  scoring  devices 
at  the  World's  Fair  and  other  places  where 
a  quiz  corner  was  tried  was  necessary  sim- 
ply because  of  the  large  scale  application. 
On  a  small  scale,  practically  all  you  need 
is  your  wits. 

First  of  all,  if  you  are  going  to  accom- 
plish an)thing  at  all,  you  must  know  pretty 
certainly,  to  start  with,  what  you  want  to 
accomplish.  There  is  no  sense  in  conducting 
quizzes  just  for  the  sake  of  a  quiz.  A  quiz 
without  a  specific  objective  is  at  best  fair 
entertainment;  at  worst  it  is  unspeakable. 

You  MIGHT  HAVE  ANY  NUMBER  OF  OBJEC- 

tives.  You  might  have  a  pamphlet  you  want 
people  to  read,  a  petition  vou  want  them  to 
sign,  a  meeting  you  want  them  to  attend,  a 
practice  or  attitude  you  want  them  to  adopt,  a 
specific  fact  you  want  them  to  act  upon,  or 
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I{  perhaps  you  simply  want  to  find  out  some- 
thing definite  about  what  they  are  thinking. 

j    Your  objective  should  determine  how  you 

'    draft  your  questions  and  the  form  in  which 

!    you  want  answers  to  come  back. 

'  The  problem  of  composing  questions  is 
not  insoluble.  One  principle  stands  out. 
The  questions  should  range  from  easy  to  very 
hard.  Some  questions  should  be  the  kind 
that  people  can  answer  right  off,  some  should 
be  the  kind  that  people  think  they  know  the 
answers  to  but  aren't  sure  about,  and  some 
should  be  actual  stumpers.  There  shouldn't 
be  so  many  questions  that  answering  them  is 
a  trial;  from  7  to  10  is  about  the  right 
number. 

The  mechanics  of  scoring  quizzes  can  be 
highly  mechanical  or  quite  simple.  The 
quizzes  given  at  the  World's  Fair,  the  Golden 
Gate  Exposition,  and  the  Livestock  Show  all 
used  voting  machines  and  electric  scoring 
machines.  Tabulations  carried  out  later  in- 
volved some  high  powered  statistics. 

Actually,  however,  you  get  into  those 
kinds  of  problems  only  when  you  give  thou- 
sands of  quizzes.  On  the  scale  that  most 
consumer  organizations  will  operate  quizzes 
need  no  apparatus,  except  a  typewriter  and 
mimeograph  machine  possibly. 

Assume  that  you  want  to  try  out  the  quiz 
technique  for  as  near  to  nothing  as  you  possi- 
bly can,  with  every  conceivable  complication 
eliminated. 

Here  is  one  adaptation,  a  few  assump- 
tions  are  necessary. 

First  suppose  milk  in  your  city  is  going 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  hearing  within  a  month 
or  so,  and  you,  as  a  member  of  the  local 
milk  committee,  want  consumer  representa- 
tion at  the  hearing. 

Ordinarily  (assumption  again)  your  com- 
mittee would  send  speakers  around  to  wom- 
en's clubs  and  consumers'  organizations  who 
stress  the  importance  of  the  coming  hear- 
ing. Perhaps  you  would  also  prepare  state- 
ments which  you  would  hand  out  after  the 
speeches  were  made. 

Try  this  instead:  When  the  members  of 
your  speakers  bureau  go  out,  have  them  cut 
their  talk  to  the  barest  skeleton.  Then  rather 
than  deliver  a  talk  on  all  the  issues  involved, 
let  them  take  along  a  mimeographed  set  of 
questions  on  the  subject  of  milk  in  your 
city,  the  answers  to  which  constitute  the  sub- 
stance of  the  speech  they  would  ordinarily 
give. 

Mimeograph  the  questions  on  one  sheet  of 
paper,  then  on  another  sheet  of  paper  mimeo- 
graph the  answers,  and  be  sure  the  answers 


carry  your  fnessage,  specifically.  Set  the 
question  sheet  up,  so  that  each  person  taking 
a  quiz  puts  down  his  name  and  address. 

Then  in  the  time  you  have  to  give  your 
speech,  hold  an  examination. 

If  you  phrase  the  questions  so  that  they 
are  either  true-false  or  phrased  with  alterna- 
tive right  and  wrong  answers  so  that  they 
may  be  answered  by  making  a  check  mark 
in  the  proper  place,  you  can  quickly  check 
the  answers.  Do  this  with  a  stencil,  a  sheet 
of  paper  cut  out  so  there  is  a  hole  that  re- 
veals each  correct  answer.  If  the  stencil  is 
cut  carefully  you  can  place  it  over  top  of 
the  examination  papers,  one  by  one,  count 
up  the  correct  answers  that  show  through, 
and  score  the  quiz  in  a  flash. 

When  the  scoring  is  done,  read  aloud  the 
names  of  the  people  who  made  the  3  highest 
marks,  or  the  total  who  scored  70  points  or 
better.  If  you  have  money  to  spend  you 
can  mail  out  the  sheet  of  papers  containing 
questions  and  answers  to  each  person  who 
took  the  quiz.  If  you  have  no  money,  hand 
out  correct  answers  at  the  meeting. 

You  can  keep  the  examination  papers  to 
study  for  general  conclusions  later  on,  if  you 
are  inclined  that  way.  The  names  and  ad- 
dresses also  give  you  a  mailing  list. 

Here's  a  different  problem,  you  want 
people  to  know  about  dry  skim  milk  in  your 
city.  As  step  No.  1,  you  want  women  to 
find  out  where  in  their  neighborhood  they 
can  buy  it.  Give  the  quiz,  tell  the  quizzees 
their  scores,  but  tell  them  that  you  will  mail 
out  the  questions  and  correct  answers  if  you 
get  a  post  card  from  them  saying  either  they 
have  tried  the  following  places  in  their 
neighborhood  and  have  been  unable  to  buy 
dry  skim  milk  or  that  they  have  got  skim 
milk  at  Ye  Yeasty  Bakeshop,  on  the  corner 
of  10th  and  Mulberry  Streets. 

A  second  variation  in  quizzes  has  another 
set  of  assumptions.  Your  organization  has 
a  pamphlet  you  want  people  to  read.  You 
don't  necessarily  want  everyone  to  read  it, 
just  people  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in 
your  organization's  work.  You  don't  have 
money  to  give  the  pamphlet  away,  nor  to 
distribute  it  broadside,  nor  do  you  have  any 
means  of  advertising  it. 

Suppose  there  is  a  food  show  in  your  city, 
or  a  community  exhibit,  or  an  open  house  at 
one  of  the  high  schools.  You  might  get 
permission  to  establish  a  quiz  corner  at  the 
affair.  You  set  up  a  regular  carnival  booth 
and  3  or  4  open  booths  in  which  there  is  a 
board,  waist  high  on  an  average  person,  on 


which  people  can  write.  Pencils  attached  by 
strings  are  provided  in  each  booth. 

You  might  even  decorate  your  quiz  cor- 
ner with  posters  or  consumer  objects  of  one 
kind  or  another.  You  put  signs  up,  and, 
if  you  can,  you  get  a  barker  to  attract  peo- 
ple to  your  show.  You  also  have  a  black- 
board where  you  write  the  name  of  the  per- 
son with  the  highest  score  for  the  evening, 
or  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  perfect 
scores. 

People  come  up  to  your  booth.  You  give 
them  the  sheet  of  questions.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, a  person  can  fill  in  the  answers.  Then 
with  your  stencil  you  correct  the  quizzes  in 
a  flash,  and  tell  each  contestant  his  score. 

Then  you  tell  him  that  for  5  cents  (or 
whatever  the  price  is)  he  can  have  the  sheet 
of  questions  with  the  correct  answers  plus 
the  pamphlet  you  are  selling. 

All  sorts  of  changes  can  be  rung  on  the 
quiz  technique  of  getting  ideas  across.  Some 
new  tricks  may  be  learned  from  the  tests 
with  quiz  corners  that  will  be  held  at  county 
fairs.  We'll  pass  along  to  you  at  another 
time  any  we  hear  about. 


OUR  THANKS  for  photographs  go  to  New 
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You  are  a  captain,  too, 

—in  your  home 


THIS  ISSUE  of  Consumers'  Guide  is  a 
collection  of  little  things  you  can  do  to  make 
your  family  and  our  Nation  stronger  in  war. 

Here  are  suggestions  on  how  you  can 
make  the  household  goods  you  now  have — 
and  the  ones  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
acquire — wear  better,  last  longer,  and  give 
extra  service. 

War  makes  saving  necessary  all  the  way 
down  the  line.  You'll  have  to  save,  too, 
not  just  to  make  your  money  go  farther,  but 
because  a  Nation  at  war  needs  the  things  you 
need,  and  war  needs  come  first. 

Manpower  and  metals,  machinery  and  mo- 
tive power  that  ordinarily  go  into  making 
thousands  of  goods  you  live  by,  now  go 
into  war  materials.  Not  all  of  them,  but 
great  and  increasing  quantities. 

War  needs  many  things.  But  top  on  the 
list  of  materials  used  in  making  household 
goods,  too,  are  such  things  as  aluminum, 
steel,  cork,  copper,  rubber,  refrigerators, 
lead,  paper,  plastics,  electric  power. 

A  nation  at  war  cannot  wait  on  voluntary 
action  to  accumulate  all  the  materials  it  needs 
for  its  fighting  men  and  for  people  at  home. 

In  Washington,  Government  agencies  are 
determining  how  much  of  thousands  of  dif- 
ferent materials  will  be  needed  for  war. 
Then  they  determine  how  much  of  every- 
thing produced  and  imported  shall  go  to 
civilians. 


When  supplies  aren't  big  enough  to  fill 
war  needs  plus  civilian  needs,  then  the  ma- 
terials used  in  making  civilian  goods  must 
be  cut  down.  Already  orders  have  gone  out 
to  cut  down  the  manufacture  of  mechanical 
washing  machines  and  ironers.  Fewer  me- 
chanical refrigerators  will  be  made,  too. 

The  big  question,  when  goods  for  con- 
sumers must  be  reduced,  is  not  only  how 
much — but  how — they  shall  be  reduced.  In 
peacetime,  we  can  afford  the  luxury  of  hun- 
dreds of  different  models  of  washing  ma- 
chines— a  newspaper  discovered  there  were 
134  different  kinds  sold  in  Milwaukee  3 
years  ago — and  refrigerators,  and  vacuum 
cleaners.  This  kind  of  extravagance  goes 
out  when  war  comes  in.  Wasteful  duplica- 
tion must  stop.  Simplification  must  come  in. 

When  Government  decides  which  models 
and  brands  and  kinds  of  goods  shall  be 
made  for  civilians,  it  has  to  choose,  for  ex- 
ample, between  types  which  will  give  a  few 
consumers  luxury  as  well  as  use,  and  types 
which  will  give  many  consumers  as  much  as 
possible.  Sometimes  the  choice  is  simple, 
sometimes  it  is  difficult. 

These  are  decisions  that  Government  must 
make.  But  you  have  a  job  to  do,  too. 
Each  extra  day  of  life  you  give  your  house- 
hold goods  helps  the  Nation,  as  well  as  you. 
Each  new  habit  of  care  you  practice  helps 


factories  to  work  for  war.  Each  person  with 
whom  you  share  your  goods  lightens  the 
load  that  industry  must  carry  to  supply  the 
goods  that  are  needed  for  war. 

Each  extra  day  of  life  you  give  your  house- 
hold goods  is  a  day  earned  for  the  war  effort. 
Each  new  habit  of  care  you  practice  helps  to 
shorten  the  war.  Each  person  with  whom 
you  share  your  goods  makes  less  immediate 
demand  on  the  factories  and  men  and  ma- 
terials the  whole  Nation  needs  to  fight  the 
war. 

Some  of  the  tips  we  suggest  should  help 
to  lengthen  the  life  of  your  possessions. 
Some  should  help  you  get  better  use  out  of 
them.  Some  tell  you  how  to  save  on  power 
and  fuel  that  are  needed  for  war.  Some 
will  give  you  greater  enjoyment,  which  is 
often  as  important  as  just  getting  work  out 
of  things. 

As  you  read  these  pages  you  will  see  that 
we  do  not  know  all  the  tricks  to  make  what 
you  have  work  for  the  Nation  as  well  as 
for  you.  There  is  room  enough  only  for  the 
more  important  and  easily  used  rules,  which 
our  Department  of  Agriculture  experts  have 
helped  us  round  up. 

You  may  have  still  better  ideas.  If  you 
do,  won't  you  share  them  with  us.''  We 
would  like  to  pass  them  along  to  our  other 
readers. 
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Longer  life  to  your  house 


1> 


House  Repair 

1.  Keep  house  painted  to  protect  wood 
from  weathering  and  rot.  Paint  in  dry 
weather  when  temperature  is  above  freezing. 
Inside  painting  can  be  done  at  any  time. 

2.  Paint  galvanized  screens  once  a  year 
with  thin  paint.  Copper  screening  never 
needs  painting  except  to  prevent  stains. 

3.  Replace  loose  shingles  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  The  roof  will  last  longer  and  leaks 
won't  damage  inside  of  house.  When  metal 
roofing  deteriorates  and  is  full  of  small  holes, 
it  can  be  made  weatherproof  by  a  thick 
bituminous  asbestos  coating.  Leaks  on  ceil- 
ings near  chimney  can  probably  be  traced  to 
loose  or  defective  flashing,  loose  mortar 
joints,  or  dislodged  coping.  Leaks  may  also 
come  from  broken  shingles,  defective  flash- 
ing around  dormers,  vent  pipes,  and  in  val- 
leys where  water  runs  down. 


4.  Keep  stonework  and  brickwork  pointed 
up,  especially  around  chimneys. 

5.  Copper  flashing  around  pipes,  dormer 
windows,  and  edges  of  roof  never  needs 
painting.  Galvanized  flashing  should  be  ex- 
amined frequently  and  kept  covered  with 
paint. 

6.  Don't  let  leaves  and  dirt  pile  up  around 
exposed  wood  at  the  foundation  level. 

7.  Keep  gutters  and  down  spouts  cleaned 
out  and  painted  so  they  wear  longer  and 
won't  rust. 

8.  Keep  tiles  on  walls  and  floors  tightly 
set. 

9.  Repair  cracks  in  plaster. 

10.  Dampness  in  cement  floors  often 
comes  up  through  cracks.  A  good  way  to 
stop  cracks  is  to  chisel  them  out  so  they're  a 
quarter  or  half  an  inch  wide;  then  fill  well 


with  hot  tar.  If  dampness  still  comes 
through,  try  coating  the  floor  with  a  special 
preparation.  You  can  find  out  how  in  "Use 
of  Concrete  on  the  Farm,"  by  writing  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  this  bulletin. 

1 1 .  Leaks  in  soapstone,  slate,  or  cement 
laundry  floors  can  be  stopped  with  a  specially 
prepared  commercial  cement.  The  crack 
should  be  cleaned  out  well  before  cement  is 
applied,  and  cement  should  be  worked  in 
well. 

12.  Keep  all  metal  work  inside  and  out- 
side of  your  house  well  painted  to  prevent 
wear  from  rust  and  corrosion.  Hinges  are  a 
small  item  you  might  forget. 

1 3.  When  not  in  use,  garden  hose  should 
be  carefully  drained  of  water,  coiled  so  that 
there  are  no  kinks  or  bends,  and  stored  off 
the  ground,  preferably  indoors,  so  that  it  will 
dry  out  free  of  dirt  and  grit. 
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General  Heating  Rules 

1.  Get  your  house  in  order.  Insulate  your  walls,  roof,  and  floors 
with  4  inches  of  rock  wool,  or  the  equivalent  of  sheet  type  insulat- 
ins  material. 

2.  Use  s+ornn  doors  and  sashes  to  save  a  good  sized  portion  of 
fuel  each  year. 

3.  Weather  strip  windows  and  doors.  Felt  weather  stripping  is 
better  than  none  at  all. 

4.  Be  sure  thermometer  or  thermostat  is  on  inside  wall,  away 
from  drafts  of  outdoor  air,  fireplaces,  or  radiators.  Thermostats 
installed  on  coal  furnaces  to  adjust  draft  doors  and  dampers 
ordinarily  regulate  temperature  precisely  and  often  cut  fuel 
consumption. 

5.  Keep  temperatures  at  65°  when  people  are  active,  70°  when 


(This  is  what  the  numbers  above  mean). 

the  family  is  sitting  down,  and  50°  to  60°  when  the  family  is  in 
bed,  for  most  economical  use  of  fuel. 

6.  Close  the  damper  in  the  chimney  of  your  fireplace  when 
there  is  no  fire. 

7.  Reflecting  shields  behind  radiators  throw  heat  out  into  room 
instead  of  into  walls. 

8.  Have  your  serviceman  approve  radiator  covers  if  you  use 
them. 

9.  Turn  off  the  radiators  in  unused  rooms  and  close  the  doors. 

10.  When  radiators  are  turned  on  don't  waste  heat  by  careless 
opening  of  windows  and  doors. 

n.  Don't  block  hot-air  ducts  with  pieces  of  furniture. 


Furnaces  Need  Care 

1.  Keep  your  furnace,  flues,  and  chimney 
clean.  Dirt  and  soot  cut  down  the  heat  con- 
ductivity and  hamper  draft.  Cleaning  once  a 
year  is  usually  enough,  but  if  you  burn  very 
sooty  coal  your  serviceman  may  tell  you  to 
clean  your  heating  system  twice  a  season. 

2.  Have  a  serviceman  check  ail  air  leaks  in 
firebox  and  pipes  and  where  furnace  meets 
cellar  floor. 

3.  When  the  spigot  at  the  fire  lining  of 
your  furnace  boiler  runs  muddy  water,  flush 
the  boiler.  If  sediment  is  allowed  to  collect 
on  a  level  with  the  fire  line  of  your  furnace 
the  boiler  will  overheat  and  rust. 

4.  If  smokestack  temperature  is  much  over 
600°  F.  when  you  have  your  fire  burning  as 
high  as  possible,  you  can  be  sure  you  are 
wasting  fuel.  400°  is  the  smokestack  tem- 
perature to  aim  at. 


Oil  Burners 

1 .  Have  a  serviceman  check  your  oil  burn- 
er's efiiciency.  With  the  fuel  thermometer 
and  gas  analyzer  he  can  tell  how  efficient  your 
burner  is.  If  he  finds  incomplete  combus- 
tion he  can  stop  leaks  and  adjust  air  flow  to 
make  better  burning  and  considerably  less  use 
of  fuel. 

2.  Consult  your  oil  burner  serviceman 
about  reducing  your  oil  burner's  firing  rate. 
Speed  of  heating  will  be  cut  slightly  but  so 
will  fuel  bills. 

Coal  Furnaces 

1.  Getting  a  coal  furnace  to  produce  the 
temperature  you  want  at  a  given  time  is  the 
way  to  use  it  most  economically.  A  draft  of 
air  from  below  a  fire  makes  it  burn  more  in- 
tensely, a  draft  of  air  above  the  fire  slows 


down  burning  and  cools  off  the  fire.  Learn- 
ing to  adjust  the  draft  doors  and  dampers  in 
a  furnace,  therefore,  means  learning  to  heat 
your  house  to  the  temperature  you  want  from 
hour  to  hour. 

2.  When  you  want  a  hot  fire,  as  you  do  in 
the  morning,  increase  draft  from  below  the 
fire  by  opening  the  ashpit  draft  door  and 
closing  the  check  damper.  Make  a  clean 
flame  by  opening  the  fire  door  damper  as  far 
as  necessar)^ 

3.  For  a  cool  slow-burning  fire  at  night 
close  the  ashpit  draft  door  and  open  the  check 
damper  and  fire-door  damper.  Fires  can't 
be  regulated  from  hot  to  cold  "just  like  that" 
by  opening  and  shutting  dampers  and  doors. 
Experience  alone  tells  a  furnace  owner  how 
delicately  his  particular  furnace  must  be 
regulated.  The  adjustment  should  be  much 
finer  than  most  people  think. 
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4.  A  layer  of  ashes  on  the  grate  under  the 
fire  bed  slows  up  burning.  The  hotter  the 
fire  you  want,  the  thinner  the  layer  of  ashes 
you  lea\  e.  Never  shake  all  the  ashes  down 
before  you  start  up  a  fire  or  bank  it  at  night, 
and  by  all  means  never  shake  out  unburned 
coal.  Vary  the  ash  bed  from  2  to  6  inches 
depending  both  on  how  cold  it  is  outdoors 
and  how  hot  you  want  it  inside. 

5.  When  you  fire  your  furnace  always 
leave  a  section  of  glowing  coal  on  top  beside 
the  new  coal.  It  will  ignite  the  gases  coming 
off  the  new  green  coal,  make  more  complete 
burning  and  more  heat  in  the  furnace. 

6.  Adjust  smoke  pipe  damper  for  your 
draft  requirements  and  never  change  it. 
Daily  regulation  of  draft  is  made  by  fire  door 
and  check  dampers  and  ashpit  draft  door. 

7.  Never  put  ashes  on  top  of  fire.  While 
they  slow  up  burning,  they  also  cut  down  the 
draft  when  you  want  to  build  up  your  fire  to 
make  it  burn  fast. 

8.  Keep  ashpit  cleaned  out.  Ashes  ham- 
per air  flow,  and  heaped-up  ashes  keep  grate 
from  cooling  evenly,  make  it  warp  so  fire 
burns  wastefully. 

Hot-Water  Heaters 

1.  Heating  surfaces  of  hot-water  heaters 
should  be  kept  free  of  rust  and  soot  because 
they  block  the  transfer  of  heat  through  the 
boiler  or  heating  coil  to  the  water. 

2.  Never  overheat  your  water.  It  may  rust 
the  tank  and  it  wastes  fuel.  When  you  have 
a  thermostatically  controlled  heater,  set  it  at 
120°  F.  to  130°  F.,  and  see  if  the  water  isn't 
hot  enough  for  your  purpose. 

3.  Insulate  your  water  tank  and  pipes  be- 
tween the  heating  unit  and  the  tank  to  con- 
serve fuel. 

4.  Keep  your  hot- water  tank  clean  so  heat- 
ing is  not  aflfected  by  sediment  and  silt. 
Flush  tank  whenever  water  runs  muddy. 

5.  Turn  ofif  pilot  for  automatic  gas  heaters 
when  you  go  away  for  as  long  as  a  week. 

Oil  Burning  Space  Heaters 

1.  Manufacturer's  instructions  are  often 
helpful  in  getting  most  efi&cient  use  from  an 
oil  heater. 

2.  Depending  upon  the  type  of  oil  heater 
you  have,  the  burner  parts  should  be  cleaned 
as  often  as  once  a  week  or  as  infrequently  as  2 
or  3  times  a  year.  Follow  the  manufacturer's 
instructions. 

3.  Oil  heaters  of  this  type  should  burn 
water-white  kerosene  or  so-called  range  oil, 
not  heavy  fuel  oil  which  will  cause  a  dirty  fire 
and  consume  more  fuel. 


4.  If  your  heater  has  a  wick  burner,  be  sure 
the  wick  is  even  and  clean.  Worn  or  faulty 
wicks  cause  wasteful,  smudgy  burning,  as 
well  as  unpleasant  odors.  Wicks  can  easily 
be  replaced  by  the  householder. 

5.  Stoves  should  always  be  level  to  burn 
properly.  Check  with  a  carpenter's  spirit 
level  and  level  stove  by  adjusting  the  screws 
on  the  bottoms  of  the  legs,  or  by  inserting 
wedges,  if  your  stove  doesn't  have  adjusting 
screws. 

6.  Often  when  the  regular  house  chimney 
is  used  for  an  oil  heater,  the  chimney  opening 
is  too  large  to  make  a  good  draft.  The  result 
is  poor  combustion  in  the  heater  and  waste 
of  fuel.  A  simple  way  to  remedy  this  is  to 
use  a  6-inch  stovepipe  inside  the  chimney. 
Because  the  pipe  is  smaller  and  surrounded 
by  air  space  and  the  gases  going  up  the  chim- 
ney stay  hot  longer,  the  contrast  of  their  tem- 
perature with  the  outside  air  is  greater,  and 
since  that's  one  of  the  things  that  makes  good 
drafts,  the  fire  burns  better. 

7.  Checking  the  flue  draft  in  heaters  is 
often  an  important  way  to  save  fuel.  When 
there  is  too  little  draft,  the  fire  will  cause  so 
much  smoke  and  soot  that  you  can't  help  no- 
ticing it.  It  is  hard  to  recognize  when  there 
is  too  much  draft  without  a  serviceman's 
help. 


8.  If  your  heater  has  a  smoke  pipe  and 
draft  regulator,  set  the  regulator  to  the  lowest 
setting  which  will  produce  a  clean  flame. 
Too  much  draft  cools  the  fire  and  wastes  fuel. 

9.  Never  set  an  oil  burner  too  low  or  too 
high.  Setting  it  too  high  makes  the  soot  and 
smoke  you  get  from  incomplete  combustion. 
Setting  it  too  low  will  fail  to  heat  the  com- 
bustion parts  and  they,  in  turn,  will  cool  the 
flame  so  that  all  the  oil  won't  burn.  A  fire 
set  too  low  is  smelly  and  dirty  in  addition  to 
being  wasteful. 

1 0.  The  fire  in  an  oil  range  or  heater  with 
perforated  metal  cylinder  burners  (sleeve- 
type  burners)  should  be  blue  with  no  white 
or  red  showing.  Fire  like  this  makes  the 
metal  cylinders  cherry-red.  When  turned 
very  much  higher  the  fire  will  burn  with  an 
irregular,  smoky,  yellow  flame.  House- 
holders can  often  use  one  burner  only,  but 
sometimes  they  require  more  heat  than  one 
burner  will  give  at  its  maximum  rate.  In 
this  case  2  burners  are  used.  Using  2 
burners  at  moderate  fire  is  more  economical 
than  burning  one  at  very  high  fire. 

1 1 .  Pot  type  oil-burning  stoves  can  be  reg- 
ulated through  a  wide  burning  range.  How- 
ever, when  turned  very  low  for  a  continuous 
period,  they  make  a  dirty  fire.  They  burn 
best  when  the  fire  fills  the  pot,  burning  blue 
with  a  white  tip. 
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Learn  how  to  work  these  parts  of  a  coal  furnace 
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Cut  kitchen  wastes 


Gas  and  Electric 
Refrigerators 

1.  Be  sure  your  refrigerator  is  properly 
placed  in  your  kitchen,  away  from  the  stove, 
radiators,  south  windows,  and  in  a  position 
where  heat  from  inside  of  cabinet  can  escape 
into  the  room.  The  back  of  the  cabinet 
should  be  at  least  21/2  inches  from  the  wall, 
and  there  should  be  a  space  of  at  least  6 
inches,  better  12  inches,  above  the  cabinet. 

2.  Don't  overcrowd  your  refrigerator. 
Place  the  food  on  the  shelves  so  that  there's 
room  for  air  to  circulate  around  it.  Put  the 
things  that  need  the  lowest  temperature,  like 
milk  and  meat,  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  re- 
frigerator. Usually  this  is  the  space  just  be- 
low the  freezing  unit  and  on  the  shelves 
directly  beside  and  on  a  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  freezing  unit.  Use  a  thermometer  to 
find  out  if  this  is  true  of  your  refrigerator. 

3.  Never  put  hot  food  or  hot  dishes  in  the 
refrigerator.  Wait  until  they're  room  tem- 
perature. 

4.  Don't  waste  space  or  refrigeration  by 
keeping  foods  in  the  refrigerator  that  don't 
need  to  be  kept  cold  to  preserve  them,  like 
pickles,  jelly,  vegetable  shortening,  unopened 
cans. 

5.  Only  highly  perishable  fruits  and  vege- 
tables need  be  stored  in  refrigerators.  They 
should  be  kept  covered  to  avoid  loss  of  mois- 
ture.   Remove  outer  wrappings  from  meats. 


put  on  a  plate,  and  cover  loosely  with  waxed 
paper. 

6.  Put  food  in  as  small  containers  as 
possible.  You  waste  refrigeration  by  chill- 
ing larger  bowls  than  are  necessary,  and  waste 
space  besides.  Shaped,  covered  refrigerator 
dishes  utilize  space  to  best  advantage. 

7.  Don't  open  refrigerator  door  any  longer 
or  any  oftener  than  absolutely  necessary. 
Warm  air  which  rushes  in  has  to  be  cooled, 
which  takes  more  electricity. 

8.  Do  not  operate  your  refrigerator  contin- 
uously at  a  temperature  lower  than  is  neces- 
sary for  safe  food  preservation.  Milk  needs 
temperature  not  above  45  degrees.  No  place 
in  the  refrigerator  should  be  above  50 
degrees. 


9.  Never  forget  to  reset  your  temperature 
control  to  normal  after  you  have  done  quick 
freezing. 

1 0.  Wipe  up  all  spilled  foods  in  the  cabi- 
net immediately.  Acid  foods  if  not  removed 
are  apt  to  destroy  the  glaze  of  a  porcelain 
enamel  surface. 

1 1 .  Use  slightly  warm  soda  water  to  wash 
the  inside  of  your  refrigerator  and  don't  fail 
to  wash  both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the 
freezing  unit.  The  best  time  to  do  it  is  when 
you're  defrosting  the  refrigerator. 

12.  Wash  the  outside  of  a  refrigerator 
with  mild  soap  and  water,  or  use  a  cleaning 
agent  that  isn't  abrasive. 

1 3.  Rubber  dividers  in  ice  trays  should  be 
washed  in  lukewarm  water,  never  scalded. 

14.  Keep  the  coils  or  fins  of  the  refrigerat- 
ing mechanism  in  the  motor  compartment 
clean,  too.  You  can  use  either  a  stiff  brush  or 
the  hand  attachment  of  your  vacuum  cleaner. 

1 5.  Defrost  the  cooling  unit  before  the  ice 
on  it  is  l/4-inch  thick. 

16.  The  motor  of  an  electric  refrigerator 
should  do  its  job  operating  about  one-third 
of  the  time,  under  average  temperature  con- 
ditions.   In  very  hot  weather  it  may  operate 


more.  If  it  runs  more  than  this,  have  it 
checked  by  a  serviceman.  It  may  need  only 
minor  repairs. 

1 7.  If  the  motor  runs  too  much,  it  may  be 
because  the  insulation  has  deteriorated.  Since 
it  is  possible  to  have  cabinets  reinsulated  and 
properly  sealed  you  might  consult  a  reliable 
dealer  for  recommendations  before  you  de- 
cide you  must  get  a  new  refrigerator. 

1 8.  Be  sure  the  rubber  gasket  around  the 
door  of  the  cabinet  fits  tightly.  An  easy  way 
to  test  this  is  to  close  a  new  dollar  bill  in  the 
door.  If  you  can  pull  it  out  easily  when  the 
door  is  shut,  there  is  too  much  leakage 
around  the  door  edges;  the  door  may  need 
adjusting  or  the  rubber  should  be  replaced. 

19.  Follow  manufacturer's  directions  for 
oiling  the  motor. 

20.  Don't  use  a  sharp  instrument  to  re- 
move ice  trays.  You  may  puncture  the 
refrigerating  coil  or  the  tray. 

Gas  and  Electric  Ranges 

1.  Avoid  spilling  cold  water  or  food  on 
the  hot  porcelain  enamel  surface  of  a  range; 
it  may  cause  checking  of  the  enamel.  For  the 
same  reason,  wait  until  the  enamel  has  cooled 
before  wiping  it  with  a  damp  cloth. 

2.  Always  wipe  up  at  once  any  acid  spilled 
on  the  enamel  surface  of  your  stove.  Though 
range  tops  are  usually  finished  in  acid-resist- 
ant porcelain  enamel,  acid  may  discolor  them. 

3.  Wash  the  outside  of  your  stove  with 
mild  soap  and  water.  Never  use  a  coarse 
abrasive  on  it.  Use  scouring  powder  or  fine 
steel  wool  to  clean  the  oven  and  broiler. 

Gas 

1.  See  that  all  burners  are  properly  ad- 
justed to  burn  with  a  clear  blue  flame  at  the 
right  height.  Ask  the  gas  company  to  adjust 
them.^  A  yellow  flame  means  you're  wasting 
fuel.  " 
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2.  Turn  the  flame  to  its  maximum  height 
until  food  reaches  the  boihng  point,  then 
reduce  it  just  so  it  will  maintain  a  cooking 
temperature. 

3.  Turn  off  gas  before,  instead  of  after, 
removing  utensils  from  burners. 

4.  Don't  leave  a  burner  lighted  just  be- 
cause you  intend  to  use  it  again  in  a  few 
minutes. 

5.  Don't  use  a  giant  burner  when  the  sim- 
mer burner  will  do. 

6.  If  burners  get  clogged  with  spilled 
food,  clean  them  out  with  a  pin.  Burners 
should  be  removed  and  washed  with  a  strong 
soap  when  they  become  greasy. 

Electric 

1.  operate  the  heating  unit  on  high  only 
to  start  the  cooking,  then  lower  the  heat. 
Water  is  just  as  hot  when  it  boils  gently 
as  when  it  boils  vigorously.  Don't  waste 
electricity  by  boiling  water  with  the  unit  at 
maximum  heat. 

2.  Whenever  possible  turn  off  the  current 
and  finish  cooking  on  heat  stored  in  the  unit. 
Experiment  to  find  out  how  to  manage  this. 

3.  Use  the  standard-size  unit  on  your 
range  instead  of  the  large  one  as  often  as  you 
can  to  save  on  electricity. 

4.  Use  the  8-inch  unit  for  large  frying 
pans,  kettles,  and  saucepans. 

5.  When  you've  spilled  food  on  the  open 
coils  of  your  electric  range,  don't  try  to  wash 
it  off.  Let  it  char  and  brush  off  with  a  soft 
brush.  Scour  metal  ring  around  unit  with 
fine  steel  wool  or  a  fine  scouring  powder. 

6.  Never  use  a  stiff  brush  or  sharp  instru- 
ment to  clean  open  coils  of  an  electric  range. 


Pots  and  Pans 

1.  Don't  use  strongly  alkaline  soaps  and 
cleaning  powders  on  aluminum  pots  and 
pans.  They'll  slowly  eat  the  aluminum 
away  by  chemical  action.  Remove  stains 
with  steel  wool  or  a  fine  abrasive.  When 
scouring  fails,  boil  some  acid  solution  sucK 
as  vinegar  and  water  in  the  stained  pan. 

2.  Never  use  a  coarse  abrasive  on  enamel- 
ware.  A  mildly  alkaline  cleaning  powder 
won't  harm  enamelware.  Sometimes  boiling 
a  weak  solution  of  soda  and  water  in  a  pan 
will  remove  burnt-on  food  that  milder  treat- 
ment didn't  affect. 

3.  Tinware  should  never  be  scoured. 
You'll  only  wear  away  the  thin  coating  of  tin, 
exposing  the  metal  base  to  rust.  Dry  tin 
pans  carefully,  too,  for  the  same  reason. 

4.  Scour  cast  iron  with  steel  wool  and  use 
a  strong  alkaline  soap  to  remove  grease.  To 
avoid  rust  on  cast-iron  skillets  and  pots, 
always  dry  them  thoroughly,  and  rub  them 
with  mineral  oil  if  they're  to  be  stored  any 
length  of  time. 

5.  Earthenware  and  glass  cooking  dishes 
should   be   scoured  with  a  fine  abrasive, 


washed  with  strongly  alkaline  soap  to  re- 
move grease. 

6.  Galvanized  buckets  or  garbage  pails  can 
be  safely  scoured  with  coarse  abrasives. 

Appliances 

1 .  Never  immerse  the  heating  unit  of  any 
electric  cooking  appliance  in  water. 

2.  Never  allow  crumbs  to  remain  on  the 
heating  coils  of  your  toaster.  Brush  them 
away  with  a  sojt  brush  or  shake  the  toaster 
gently  to  remove  them.  A  stiff  brush  might 
injure  fine  wires  in  heating  coils  of  better 
quality  toasters. 

3.  Don't  give  an  electric  mixer  too  much 
work  to  do  by  putting  too  much  or  too  stiflf 
a  mixture  in  the  bowl.  If  the  motor  seems 
to  be  slowing  down  while  you're  mixing 
something,  reduce  the  quantity  or  thin  the 
mixture  in  the  bowl  rather  than  overwork  the 
motor. 

4.  Follow  the  manufacturer's  directions 
for  oiling  the  motor  of  an  electric  mixer. 

5.  Don't  fill  percolator  so  full  that  it 
overflows.  The  liquid  may  injure  the  heat- 
ing element  and  may  even  cause  a  short 
circuit. 


Saving  Cooking 


1.  Do  not  heat  a  whole  teakettle  of  water 
when  you  need  only  2  cups. 

2.  Heating  water  in  the  utensil  in  which  it 
is  to  be  used  saves  energy.  Always  cover 
the  container  in  which  water  is  heated. 

3.  Remove  sediment  that  forms  in  tea 
kettle. 

4.  Cook  all  vegetables  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  water,  just  enough  to  keep 
them  from  sticking.  It  saves  vitamins  and 
minerals,  as  well  as  energy. 

5.  Use  flat-bottom  pans  that  are  the  same 
size  or  slightly  larger  than  the  heating  unit. 
Pans  that  are  too  small  waste  heat.  When 
pans  are  so  large  that  they  extend  over  the 
porcelain  enamel  surface  on  electric  ranges, 
their  heat  may  cause  the  enamel  to  check. 

6.  Don't  scrub  the  bottoms  of  your  pans 
until  they  shine.    A  dull  surface  will  absorb 


Heat 

more  heat  than  a  bright  shiny  one. 

7.  Use  pans  with  tightly  fitted  covers  to 
conserve  heat. 

8.  Preheating  the  oven  for  short  baking 
processes,  such  as  biscuits  and  muffins,  is 
expensive.  When  using  the  oven,  plan  to 
do  as  many  baking  and  oven-cooking  opera- 
tions as  possible. 

9.  Have  food  ready  when  the  oven  is  at 
the  right  temperature. 

10.  Place  pans  in  alternate  positions  on 
the  oven  racks  in  order  to  provide  for  the  best 
circulation  of  heat  and  the  minimum  con- 
sumption of  energy. 

1 1 .  Do  not  waste  heat  by  looking  too 
often  at  the  food  in  the  oven.  Use  a  time  and 
temperature  chart,  and  open  the  oven  door  as 
little  as  possible. 

1 2.  Don't  use  the  oven  to  heat  the  kitchen 
unless  you  have  to. 

13.  In  areas  where  Defense  power  needs 
are  great  and  electric  generating  capacity  is 
limited,  do  as  much  cooking  as  you  can  dur- 
ing non-peak-hour-load  hours.  Peak  loads 
come  around  5:00  to  6:00  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  lights  go  on  in  homes,  offices, 
and  factories,  dinner  preparations  begin,  and 
people  homeward  bound  begin  to  pack  into 
transportation  systems. 
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Safe  wiring  saves  power 


Electric  Wiring  and  Lighting 


1.  First  rule  for  wiring  safety  and  con- 
servation is:  Never  have  any  exposed  wiring 
anywhere.  That  means  replacing  at  once 
any  broken  or  cracked  switch  plates  or  outlet 
plates,  keeping  whole  ones  tightly  screwed 
in  place,  and  never  using  frayed  or  broken 
extension  cords.  Short  circuits  that  cause 
disastrous  fires  are  the  penalty  for  violation 
of  this  rule. 

2.  Most  light  bulbs  have  a  life  of  from 
1,000  to  3,000  hours — you  make  them  last 
longer  and  save  electricity,  too,  if  you  turn 
them  out  when  they're  not  needed. 

3.  Keep  light  bulbs,  reflecting  bowls,  and 
shades  clean.  A  film  of  dust  reduces  their 
efficiency  just  as  soot  on  the  chimney  cuts 
down  the  light  from  an  oil  lamp.  Don't 
immerse  light  bulbs  in  water  when  you 
clean  them — it's  best  not  to  get  the  base  of 
the  bulb  wet.  Wipe  them  with  a  damp 
cloth  instead. 

4.  For  economy  and  long  life  use  good 
quality  electric  light  bulbs  of  the  right  size 
for  your  needs.  A  100-watt  bulb  gives  more 
light,  costs  less  to  buy,  and  less  to  operate, 
than  two  60-watt  bulbs.  Buy  lamps  with 
correct  voltage  rating.  Your  power  com- 
pany or  co-op  will  check  the  voltage  for  you. 

5.  Don't  run  lamp  cords  under  the  rug. 
They're  a  fire  hazard  there  and  wear  out 
more  quickly  from  being  walked  on. 

6.  Never  jerk  a  cap  from  a  convenience 
outlet  by  the  cord.  Yanking  the  cord  will 
pull  the  wires  loose  from  the  plug  cap  in 
no  time. 

7c  Never  try  to  push  loosened  wires  back 
into  a  plug  cap.  If  they've  jerked  loose, 
take  the  plug  apart,  trim  frayed  ends  of  wires 
and  rewind  them  around  the  little  screws  in 
the  plug.  Always  wrap  the  frayed  insulation 
with  adhesive  tape  or  friction  tape  for  safet)-. 

8.  To  repair  a  break  in  extension  cord, 
strip  the  insulation  from  the  wires  for  a  few 
inches  on  either  side  of  the  break,  twist  the 
ends  together  and  solder,  then  tape  with  a 
rubber  splicing  compound  and  wind  with 
friction  tape.  Never  put  2  splices  side 
by  side  when  repairing  a  wire.  Offset  them 
a  little  instead. 

9.  Always  be  sure  to  turn  off  all  electricity 
at  the  main  switch  before  you  tvf  to  check 
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or  repair  outlets  or  lights.  Disconnect  cords 
before  you  attempt  to  work  on  them. 

1 0.  Unless  you're  very  sure  of  your  own 
ability  as  a  repairman,  it's  best  to  have  an 
electrician  do  these  jobs.  The  money  you 
save  by  doing  them  yourself  can't  be  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  a  fire  or  a  serious  or 
even  fatal  shock  caused  by  faulty  electrical 
connections. 

1 1 .  Avoid  handling  electrical  appliances 
or  equipment  with  wet  hands,  or  near  water, 
or  in  the  bathroom  or  basement  where  you 
may  be  standing  on  a  wet  surface. 

12.  Avoid  wetting  an  extension  cord, 
even  the  rubber-covered  kind.  In  time  the 
rubber  will  absorb  water.  Gasoline  and  pe- 
troleum products  will  also  deteriorate  rubber 
insulation;  keep  them  away  from  cords  and 
connections  that  are  rubber  insulated. 


you  CAN  REPAIR  a  break  in  an  exten- 
sion cord  this  way:  Strip  insulation  fronn 
the  wires  on  either  side  of  the  break.  Off- 
set the  splices  about  II/2  inches.  Twist 
the  wires  together,  then  solder.  Wrap 
each  wire  with  rubber  splicing  compound, 
then  tope  the  breaks  with  friction  tape. 


WHEN  THE  PLUG  CAP  (look  at  the  left 
picture)  is  pulled  loose  from  the  wires — you 
can  replace  it  this  way:  ( I )  Push  the  cord 
through  the  center  hole  in  the  plug  cap. 
Then  remove  about  3'/2  inches  of  outer  in- 
sulation from  the  wires.  Now,  bend  one 
wire  into  a  loop,  as  in  the  picture.  (2) 
Bend  the  other  wire  into  a  loop.  Now, 
stick  the  ends  of  each  wire  through  the  loop 
of  the  opposite  wire.  Draw  the  knot  tight, 
and  pull  the  cap  tight  against  the  knot  as 
it  sinks  into  the  recess  of  the  cap.  (3)  Cut 
each  wire  so  there  is  about  1 1/4  inches  ex- 
tending beyond  the  knot.  Bare  about  I/2 
inch  of  wire,  twist  each  exposed  wire  and 
fasten  one  wire  under  one  binding  screw, 
and  the  other  wire  under  the  other  screw, 
making  the  end  of  each  wire  point  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  screw  turns  when 
tightened.  The  insulation  on  each  wire 
should  extend  up  to  the  binding  screw. 
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Slow  down  wear  from  dust  and  dirt 


Vacuum  Cleaners 

1.  Sharp  bits  of  glass,  pins,  or  tacks  may 
damage  your  vacuum  cleaner.  Pick  them  up 
before  you  run  your  vacuum  cleaner  over 
the  rug  or  floor. 

2.  Empty  the  dirt  bag  in  your  vacuum 
cleaner  at  least  once  a  week.  Keep  brush 
free  of  threads  and  hairs. 

3.  Keep  the  cord  out  of  the  path  of  the 
machine.  Running  the  machine  over  the 
cord  will  injure  the  insulation. 

4.  Follow  the  manufacturer's  instructions 
about  oiling  your  cleaner.  Some  have  her- 
metically sealed  motors  you  never  oil ;  others 
need  regular  oiling. 

Brushes,  Brooms,  and  Mops 

1 .  Hang  brooms  and  brushes  when  they're 
not  in  use.  Never  stand  a  broom  on  the 
bristles. 

2.  Never  put  brooms,  brushes,  or  mops 
away  dirty.  Clean  mops  by  washing  in 
warm,  soapy  water,  then  rinsing.  Brooms 
and  brushes  should  be  dipped  up  and  down 
in  clean  warm  water.  If  they're  very  dirty, 
add  1  tablespoon  of  ammonia  to  the  water. 

3.  Clean  and  empt}^  the  carpet  sweeper 
after  each  use.  Wipe  the  brush  occasionally 
with  dry  cleaning  fluid  to  remove  wax  and 
oil;  clip  and  remove  hairs  and  strings  from 
the  brush  regularly. 

4.  Oil  the  sweeper  parts  every  month. 
When  not  in  use  let  the  sweeper  stand  on 
one  side  or  hang  by  the  handle. 

Care  of  Walls  and  Floors 

1 .  Dirty  flat-painted  or  varnished  surfaces 
should  be  washed  gently  with  mild  soap,  a 
small  portion  at  a  time,  rinsed  with  clear 


Empty  every  week 
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water,  and  wiped  dry.  Never  try  to  wash 
calcimined  or  whitewashed  walls. 

2.  Never  use  soap  on  enamel  paint,  as  soap 
dulls  the  gloss.  Wash  with  clear  hot  water 
to  which  1  teaspoon  of  soda  has  been  added 
for  each  gallon  of  water. 

3.  Never  use  an  oiled  mop  on  linoleum,  as 
the  oil  will  cause  the  linoleum  to  disinte- 
grate. Always  wipe  up  water  spilled  on  it 
immediately,  as  water  causes  the  linoleum  to 
expand  and  also  to  separate  from  the  burlap 
back.  Wax  also  preserves  the  finish  of  var- 
nished or  shellacked  floors. 

4.  Before  you  try  to  wash  "washable"  wall 
papers,  test  a  small  inconspicuous  spot  to 
see  that  the  colors  will  not  run.  If  they 
don't,  use  a  sponge  squeezed  out  of  clear 
lukewarm  water  on  a  thin  wall  paper.  On 
a  hesLvy  paper  a  suds  of  mild  pure  soap  may 
be  used.  Rub  lightly  and  use  as  little  water 
as  possible  to  avoid  soaking  the  paper  from 
the  wall.  Wash  from  floor  upward.  On 
nonwashable  papers,  rubber-like  wallpaper 
cleaners  are  safest. 

5.  Linoleum  floors  should  be  kept  waxed 
to  preserve  their  surface. 

6.  Don't  varnish  inlaid  linoleum.  It  may 
discolor  and  cause  cracking. 

Care  of  Ru^s  and  Carpets 

1.  Dirt  embedded  in  rugs  and  carpets 
wears  them  out  quickly.  Going  over  the  rug 
with  the  vacuum  cleaner  for  a  short  period  of 
time  2  or  3  times  a  week  is  better  than  using 
it  once  a  week  for  a  longer  period.  To  use 
a  vacuum  cleaner  efficiently,  adjust  nozzle  at 
proper  height  from  rug,  follow  manufactur- 
er's directions.  If  yours  is  a  rotary  brush- 
type  cleaner,  adjust  so  bristle  tips  touch  rug. 


Dust  walls  regularly 


2.  Don't  beat  rugs  or  carpets,  and  don't  . 
shake  small  ones.    Such  treatment  breaks  the 
fibers  in  the  back  of  the  rug. 

3.  Remove  spots  from  rugs  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  they're  made.  Use  one  of  the 
approved  methods  for  removing  the  particu- 
lar kind  of  stain  you  have  to  deal  with.  (See 
page  14  for  "Stain  Removal  from  Fabrics.") 

4.  Some  rugs  can  be  shampooed,  but  only 
with  care.  Make  a  thick  suds  with  a  little 
water.  After  you've  tested  it  on  a  small 
corner  to  be  sure  the  colors  of  the  rug  are 
fast,  spread  the  lather  on  a  small  part  of 
the  rug  at  a  time  with  a  soft  cloth  or  brush, 
using  a  circular  motion.  Scrape  the  lather 
off  with  a  dull  knife  or  spatula,  then  wipe 
up  the  remaining  suds  with  a  dry  cloth. 
Rinse  several  times  with  a  cloth  or  sponge, 
but  be  careful  f^ever  to  soak  the  rug.  Al- 
ways keep  the  back  of  the  rug  dry.  Wipe 
with  a  dry  cloth,  brushing  threads  in  the 
original  direction. 

5.  Send  valuable  rugs  to  a  reliable  rug 
cleaning  expert. 

6.  Never  lay  a  rug  on  a  rough  uneven  sur- 
face; it  will  cause  the  rug  to  wear  out  very 
quickly. 

7.  A  pad,  or  even  newspapers,  placed 
under  a  rug  will  lengthen  its  life. 

Care  of  Furniture 

1.  Treat  varnished,  shellacked,  or  lac- 
quered wood  furniture  as  you  do  floors. 
Wash  it  with  neutral  soap  and  very  little 
water,  rinse  and  dry.  Then  wax  or  polish 
with  furniture  polish  to  preserve  the  finish. 

2.  Remove  stains  from  upholstered  furni- 
ture as  soon  as  possible  after  they're  made. 


Take  care  if  you  shampoo  rugs 
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Clean  things  last  longer 


Mechanical  Washing  Machines 

1.  Follow  the  manufacturer's  directions 
for  the  size  of  load  and  the  most  efficient 
washing  period.  Too  large  a  washing  load 
overtaxes  the  motor;  too  long  a  washing 
period  wastes  energ}-. 

2.  Keep  the  washer  clean.  Rinse  carefully 
after  each  use.  Dry  the  tub  if  it  is  metal. 
Keep  a  little  clean  water  in  a  wooden  tub 
bet^'een  usings. 


3.  Always  release  the  pressure  on  the  rolls 
of  the  wringer  when  you've  finished  using  it. 
Wipe  the  rolls  with  a  damp  cloth  after  each 
use.  If  they're  stained,  wash  them  oft  with 
kerosene,  then  with  soapy  water  inimediately ; 
rinse  and  dr)-. 

4.  Oil  the  motor  according  to  manufactur- 
er's directions. 

5.  Do  not  start  motor  with  washer  or 
wringer  in  gear. 

ikctric  Irons 

1.  Avoid  dropping  your  iron.  The  jar 
may  injure  some  of  the  fine  electrical  connec- 
tions in  the  heating  unit. 

2.  In  some  electric  irons,  heating  coils 
which  burn  out  may  be  replaced  or  repaired 
by  a  ser\-iceman. 

3.  Always  turn  off  your  iron  when  you 
leave  the  room,  even  for  a  minute.  It's  safest. 

4.  Never  detach  the  cord  from  your  iron 
while  the  current  is  on.  Instead  pull  the 
plug  from  the  appliance  outlet  first,  to  avoid 
pitting  the  terminal  connections  in  the  iron 
and  in  the  iron  plug.  Pitting  results  in  poor 
contact  in  the  iron  plug  and  eventually  makes 
replacement  of  the  connector  necessar}-. 


5.  Don't  plug  your  iron  into  an  electric 
light  socket.  Lighting  fixtures  are  not  de- 
signed to  carrj-  the  load  needed  by  an  iron. 
The  v.-ires  carrying  current  to  the  light  socket 
are  frequently  too  small  and  may  become 
excessively  hot;  the  apphance  heats  slowly, 
and  electricity  is  wasted.  This  apphes  to 
other  electrical  appliances,  too.  Use  your 
convenience  outlets  for  all  of  them. 

6.  Don't  let  the  electric  cords  for  your  iron 
or  for  other  electrical  appliances  get  knotted 
or  tvv  isted.  When  they're  not  in  use,  hang 
them  up  by  one  end,  or  over  two  adjoining 
hooks.  Hanging  cords  over  a  single  nail  or 
hook  isn't  a  good  plan  because  the  wires  may 
break  at  the  point  where  the  cord  passes  over 
the  nail  in  a  sharp  bend. 

Ironing  Boards 

1.  Keep  the  ironing  board  well  padded 
and  firmly  moimted.    Keep  the  cover  clean. 

2.  A  simple  fireproofing  treatment  for  the 
cover  will  add  protection  against  fire.  You 
can  find  out  how  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  bulletin  on  'Tireproofing  Fab- 
rics."   (See  page  14.) 


It  Pays  To  Clean  With  Care 


1.  Dirt  wears  things  out,  whether  they're 
fabric,  wood,  plaster,  leather,  fur — ^whatever 
they  are.  Clean  things  before  they  get  too 
dirt}'.  Waiting  until  they're  very  dirty  means 
added  rubbing  and  scrubbing  that  wears 
things  out  as  much  as  the  dirt  ground  into 
them  in  the  first  place. 

2.  Dr)-  cleaning  should  not  be  done  at 
home  with  inflammable  solutions.  The  fire 
risk  is  too  great. 

3.  Separate  different  fabrics  that  need 
different  treatment.  Don't  put  silks,  wools, 
and  rayons  into  hot,  soapy  water  with  the 
sheets  and  linens. 

4.  If  laundering  and  cleaning  instructions 
come  with  materials  or  garments,  be  sure  to 
save  them  and  follow  carefully.  If  there  are 
no  laundering  hints,  consult  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's,  "Methods  and  Equip- 
ment for  Home  Laundering"  (see  page  14). 

5.  Mend  fabrics  and  remove  spots  before 
laundering.     Learn  how  to  mend  neatly. 


Don't  mend  or  darn  by  pulling  the  torn  ends 
together.  The  mends  are  sure  to  pull  out 
and  the  tears  or  worn  spots  will  grow  larger 
with  wear. 

6.  White  cottons  can  be  soaked  in  soapy 
water  overnight  and  washed  in  very  hot 
water.  Cottons  and  linens  that  aren't  color- 
fast  shouldn't  be  soaked  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  and  should  be  washed  in  warm,  not 
too  hot,  water  with  mild  soap,  then  dried 
quickly.  Thorough  rinsing  is  important  to 
correct  laundering  of  all  fabrics. 

7.  Silks,  rayons,  and  woolens  should  be 
washed  with  mild  soap  in  lukewarm  water. 

8.  Woolens  should  always  be  kept  at  the 
same  temperature  during  washing  and  rins- 
ing. They  should  be  dried  flat  in  a  warm 
place  away  from  sun  and  radiators. 

9.  Clean  clothesline  off  with  damp  cloth 
before  hanging  clothes. 

1 0.  Rayons  and  silks  should  be  ironed 
with  a  moderately  hot  iron. 


1 1 .  Woolens  should  be  pressed  under  a 
damp  cloth. 

12.  Knitted  anticles  should  never  be  rub- 
bed. Wash  by  squeezing  soapsuds  through 
the  material  to  prevent  stretching  or  shrink- 
ing. 

13.  Blankets  should  be  washed  like  all 
other  woolens.  Use  lukewarm  water  with 
plenty  of  mild  soapsuds.  Never  rub,  but  dip 
up  and  down  in  suds.  Squeeze  gently  to  re- 
move water  after  each  suds.  Rinse  2  or  3 
times  in  water  of  the  same  temperature. 
Blankets  can  be  mothproofed  by  adding  a 
mothproofing  compound  to  the  last  rinse 
water,  according  to  instructions  on  the  box. 
To  dry,  hang  blanket  lengthwise  over  a  clean 
clothesline  with  half  on  each  side.  Blankets 
like  all  woolens  should  not  hang  in  direct 
sunlight.  Clothespins  stretch  the  edges. 
Reverse  blanket  several  times  after  it  is  par- 
tially dr}-.  and  from  time  to  time  straighten 
the  edges  and  squeeze  out  water  as  it  collects 
at  edges.    When  dn-ing  indoors,  hang  away 
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from  heat.  Fluff  up  blanket  when  it  is  dry 
with  a  wool  or  other  clean  soft  brush,  brush- 
ing against  the  nap. 

14.  Draperies  with  linings  should  be  dry 
cleaned  unless  both  outside  and  lining  are 
preshrunk  and  color  fast  to  washing.  When 
washable,  launder  according  to  directions  for 
the  fabric. 

1 5.  Glass  curtains  are  usually  made  of  cot- 
ton or  rayon.  Be  sure  that  they  are  washable 
before  you  attempt  to  launder  them  at  home. 
Shake  out  as  much  dirt  as  possible  before 
washing.  Handle  carefully,  and  if  rayon, 
follow  general  directions  for  washing  rayon 
fabrics. 

Banish  spots  to  save 

Spots  !n  General 

1.  Analyze  the  stain.  A  complex  stain 
may  require  the  use  of  2  or  more  cleaning 
agents. 

2.  Remove  stain  when  it  is  fresh. 

3.  Use  cleaning  agents  that  will  not  injure 
materials. 

4.  Experiment  with  a  cleaning  agent  on 
unexposed  portions  of  material  first. 

5.  Use  agents  sparingly,  work  rapidly. 
For  more  tips,  check  with  "Stain  Removal 
From  Fabrics"  (see  page  14). 

6.  Carbon  tetrachloride  should  always  be 
used  out-of-doors  or  in  a  very  well  ventilated 
room. 

Blood 

Always  use  cold  water  on  bloodstains  first. 

Washable  cotton  and  linens:  Soak  in  cold, 
wash  in  hot  water. 

Delicate  fabrics:  Sponge  with  cold  or  luke- 
warm water.  To  remove  last  traces  of  blood- 
stains, sponge  with  hydrogen  peroxide  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been 
added.   Rinse  well. 

Hea\7  materials  (blankets,  etc.):  Make 
a  paste  of  raw  starch  and  cold  water.  Apply 
to  stain  and  brush  off  when  dry.  Repeat  if 
necessary. 

Chewing  Gum 

Rub  spot  with  ice.  Then  scrape  hardened 
gum  out  of  the  fabric.  Or  treat  with  carbon 
tetrachloride. 

CofFee 

Remove  stains  while  fresh.  It's  much 
easier.  Washable  cotton  and  hnens:  Pour 
boiling  water  on  stain  from  a  height  of  2  or 
3  feet.    Old  stains  may  be  bleached  with 


hydrogen  peroxide  solution.  Stretch  stained 
fabric  over  bowl  of  warm  water  and  apply 
bleaching  agent.    Rinse  well. 

Nonwashable  materials:  Apply  glycerine 
and  rub  lightly  between  the  hands.  Let 
stand  a  half  hour  and  rinse  well. 

If  it  is  a  cream-coffee  stain,  use  carbon 
tetrachloride  or  other  grease  solvent  first. 

Cold  water  first.  (Hot  water  hardens  egg 
stain,  making  it  difficult  to  remove.) 

Washable  colorfast  materials:  Follow  cold 
rinse  by  washing  in  hot  water. 

Other  fabrics:  Sponge  with  cold  water. 
Allow  stain  to  dry,  then  apply  grease  solvent, 
using  pad  of  soft  cloth  underneath. 

Cooked  Fruits  and  Berries 

Most  stains  from  cooked  fruits  disappear 
with  ordinary  laundering. 

Washable  colorfast  materials:  Fresh 
stains — boiling  water  from  a  height. 

Delicate  fabrics :  Sponge  with  warm  water. 

Fresh  Fruits  and  Berries 

Washable  cotton  and  linen: 

1.  Stretch  fabric  over  bowl  and  pour  boil- 
ing water  from  a  height. 

2.  Moisten  stain  with  lemon  juice.  Put 
in  bright  sunlight. 

3.  Sprinkle  powdered  sodium  perborate 
on  the  dampened  area  and  let  stand  an  hour. 
Rinse  well. 

Silk  and  wool  and  colored  fabrics:  Sponge 
the  stain  well  with  cool  water,  then  saturate 
the  dampened  area  with  glycerine. 

Grease  and  Oils 

Always  scrape  off  as  much  grease  as  possi- 
ble from  stained  material  then  use  one  of 
three  methods,  depending  on  nature  of 
fabric. 

Washable  materials:  Warm  water  and 
soap.  Other  methods :  Absorbents  are  effec- 
tive only  on  oil  and  grease  spots  that  are  not 
mixed  with  dirt  or  metal.  They  are  con- 
venient to  use  on  rugs  and  other  heavy 
materials. 

Delicate  fabrics: 

1.  To  remove  a  spot  from  light-colored 
unwashable  material,  cover  with  a  paste  made 
of  white  absorbent  powder  and  a  solvent. 

2.  Place  a  pad  of  soft  cloth  underneath 
and  sponge  with  carbon  tetrachloride  or  other 
grease  solvent.  Use  small  quantities  of 
solvent  at  a  time  and  rub  spot  with  clean 
cloth  until  thoroughly  dry  to  prevent  ring 
from  forming. 


Ink 

Chemical  composition  of  inks  vary.  Some 
are  impossible  to  remove. 

Marking  Ink  (silver  nitrate  type  which 
must  be  exposed  to  sun  or  ironed  before 
articles  which  are  marked  with  them  are 
washed)  :  For  white  cotton  and  linen — Apply 
Javelle  water  and  if  a  brown  stain  remains 
remove  it  with  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 

Printins  Ink: 

Washable  materials:  First  rub  lard  or 
white  vaseline  thoroughly  into  stained  fibers 
and  then  use  soap  and  water. 

Delicate  fabrics:  Soak  for  a  few  minutes 
in  turpentine,  sponge  out  with  wood  alcohol 
diluted  with  equal  amount  of  water.  (Tur- 
pentine and  alcohol  may  affect  some  dyes. 
Try  them  first  on  sample  or  unexposed  part 
of  garment.) 

Wr/f/n5  Ink: 

There  are  various  methods  for  removing 
ink  stains.  Start  with  the  simplest  and  one 
the  least  likely  to  injure  a  fabric. 

Absorbent :  For  fresh  stains,  work  absorb- 
ent, such  as  cornstarch  or  talcum  powder 
around  with  blunt  instrument.  Renew  ab- 
sorbent when  it  becomes  soiled.  When  ink 
no  longer  comes  up  with  dry  absorbent,  apply 
a  paste  of  absorbent  and  water. 

Soap  and  Water:  Often  satisfactory,  if 
material  is  washable. 

Glycerine:  If  fabric  is  washable,  use  equal 
parts  of  glycerine  and  water  and  apply  as 
long  as  ink  comes  out. 

Oxalic  Acid:  Soak  stains  for  a  few  seconds 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  rinse  in 
clear  water  and  then  in  water  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  concentrated  ammonia  have 
been  added. 

Javelle  Water:  On  white  cotton  and  linen 
only. 

Coinmercial  Ink  Retu overs:  Follow  direc- 
tions carefully  and  after  treatment  rinse  ma- 
terial thoroughly. 

Sodium  Perborate:  Effective  in  removing 
some  red  ink  stains.  Soak  stain  for  one  or 
two  days  if  necessary  in  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion. 

oave  Wool  rrom 
Moths 

1.  Dry  cleaning  or  washing  in  a  strong 
solution  of  neutral  soap  kills  all  forms  of 
moths,  but  it  doesn't  make  anything  moth 
resistant.  Fabrics  thoroughly  cleaned  can  be 
protected  by  wrapping  immediately  in  well- 
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Protect  against  fire 


sealed  and  unbroken  paper  or  cardboard  box 
provided  all  openings  are  sealed  tight. 
Gummed  paper  stripping  or  Scotch  tape  can 
be  used  for  sealing. 

2.  For  extra  protection,  add  a  small 
amount  of  flake  naphthalene  or  paradichloro- 
benzene  to  the  fabrics  before  wrapping  to 
destroy  any  moths  which  might  have  been 
in  the  material. 

3.  Woolen  clothing  not  packed  away  dur- 
ing the  summer  should  be  brushed  and 
sunned  frequently. 

4.  Tight  chests,  trunks,  and  boxes  will 
protect  clothing  from  moths  if  one  pound  of 
naphthalene  or  paradichlorobenzene  flakes 
are  sprinkled  bet^'een  folds  of  material  and 
all  openings  are  sealed  tight. 

5.  Most  cedar-lined  house  closets  and 
cedarized  bags  are  no  protection  unless  all 
openings  are  sealed  tight  and  articles  placed 
in  them  are  entirely  free  of  infestation. 
These  containers  do  not  kill  moths. 

6.  Upholstered  furniture  covered  in  ma- 
terials woven  with  wool  or  other  animal  hair 
stands  less  chance  of  being  infested  if  it  is 
kept  clean  and  brushed  frequently.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  rugs.  Thorough  house- 
cleaning  destroys  many  lar\'ae  which  develop 
from  eggs  laid  in  cracks  and  crevices  where 
wool  lint  and  hair  have  collected. 

7.  During  the  summer,  slip  covers  on  up- 
holstered furniture  should  be  removed  fre- 
quently and  the  furniture,  cleaned,  to  help 
check  moth  damage.  If  moth  larvae  are  feed- 
ing beneath  the  covers  brushing  does  no 
good  and  the  furniture  should  be  fumigated 
or  sprayed  heavily. 

• 

Sewing  Machines 

1 .  Check  up  on  your  sewing  machine  peri- 
odically. It  needs  regular  cleaning  and  oil- 
ing to  keep  it  working  efficiently. 

2.  To  clean  a  neglected  sewing  machine, 
use  a  brush  and  kerosene  except  on  the  motor. 
Brush  every  bit  of  dirt  and  hardened  grease 
and  oil  from  all  moving  parts.  See  that  all 
moving  parts  are  free  to  move  and  turn  easily. 
After  cleaning,  dry  the  machine  as  well  as 
possible  with  a  lintless  cloth  and  then  allow 
it  to  stand  in  a  warm  dry  place  until  any 
remaining  kerosene  has  evaporated.  Oil  as 
directed  in  the  instruction  book  and  allow  the 
machine  to  stand  overnight  before  using. 

3.  Never  clean  the  electric  motor  with 
kerosene.  Use  only  a  dry  dustless  cloth.  Use 
the  quality  of  oil  recommended  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 


1 .  Clean  the  soot  from  your  chimney  once 
a  year,  preferably  in  summer. 

2.  Defective  flues  and  chimney  cracks  in- 
vite fires.  Test  for  chimney  leaks  by  building 
a  small  smoky  fire  in  furnace,  stove,  or 
fireplace,  and  covering  top  of  chimney  with 
damp,  hea\y  cloth.  If  smoke  escapes  through 
walls  or  chimney,  leaks  are  present.  Stop 
them  for  safet}^'s  sake  and  fuel  burning 
efficiency. 

3.  Place  your  stove  or  furnace  a  safe  dis- 
tance, at  least  3  feet,  from  frame  walls  or 
woodwork,  or  cover  the  wall  or  woodwork 
with  sheets  of  metal  or  asbestos. 

4.  Boilers  and  furnaces  should  be  set  on 
foundations  that  won't  burn. 

5.  Wooden  floors  under  stoves  should  be 
protected  with  asbestos  board  covered  with 
sheet  metal. 

6.  Don't  have  a  smoke  pipe  pass  through 
wood  or  plaster  partition  if  you  can  help  it. 
If  it  must,  protect  it  with  a  ventilating 
thimble. 

7.  Clean  your  stove  pipes  from  time  to 
time  to  remove  soot. 

8.  Always  have  an  effective  screen  before 
an  open  fireplace  when  not  sitting  in  front 
of  it. 

9.  Use  your  oil  stove  or  gasoline  stove 
with  care;  also,  your  oil  lamps.  Never  set 
them  down  on  unsteady  surfaces,  and  carr)- 
them  about  as  little  as  possible.  Never  fill 
lamps,  stoves,  lanterns,  or  heaters  while  they 
are  burning. 

1 0.  Don't  use  kerosene  to  start  a  fire. 

1 1 .  Don't  use  gasoline,  benzene,  or  naph- 
tha for  home  cleaning. 

12.  Never  keep  more  than  one  gallon  of 
gasoHne  in  the  house,  and  then  only  in  a 
safet}'  can  or  sealed  container,  painted  red. 

13.  Small  quantities  of  kerosene  should 
be  kept  in  different  shaped  cans  from  gaso- 
line to  avoid  confusion. 

14.  Electric  wiring  should  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Electrical  Code. 
It  should  always  be  done  by  a  competent 
licensed  electrician. 


15.  Be  careful  not  to  overload  circuits. 
Use  fuses  of  the  correct  amperage.  Never 
put  a  coin  behind  a  broken  fuse.  It  may 
damage  both  equipment  and  wiring. 

16.  Keep  your  home  free  of  rubbish. 
Burn  oily  or  paint}"  waste  or  rags  or  keep 
them  in  metal  containers. 

17.  Don't  pile  manure  against  buildings. 

1 8.  Be  prepared  to  fight  a  fire  with  chem- 
ical fire  extinguisher  if  possible. 

19.  Use  fire-resistant  roofing  on  your 
house. 

20.  Be  sure  every  lighted  match  is  put  out 
before  you  throw  it  away.  Keep  matches 
away  from  children.  Put  out  cigarettes  be- 
fore you  throw  them  away. 

21 .  Never  throw  supposedly  dead  matches 
into  the  wastepaper  basket;  keep  a  metal  or 
glass  container  handy  for  used  matches. 

22.  Never  dump  fresh  ashes  from  the 
stove  or  furnace  near  the  house.  Provide  a 
metal  can  for  them.  Even  though  they  ap- 
pear dead  there  may  be  a  live  coal  hidden  in 
their  midst. 

23.  If  you  live  in  the  countr}-,  protect  your 
home  against  lightning  with  properly  in- 
stalled and  well-maintained  lightning  rods. 

24.  Never  burn  candles  on  Christmas 
trees. 

25.  A  second  stairway  or  a  window  or 
door  opening  on  a  porch  roof  has  saved  many 
a  life  in  case  of  fire. 

26.  Cut  off  your  cellar  stairs  with  a  fire- 
resistant  door  to  lessen  the  danger  of  fire 
spreading  to  the  rest  of  the  house. 

27.  Make  curtains  near  the  stove,  fire- 
proof in  the  easy  way  recommended  by 
Department  of  Agriculture  experts.  (See 
'Tireproofing  Fabrics,"  page  14.) 

28.  Firestops  of  incombustible  material 
supported  on  metal  strips  placed  between  the 
studs  in  the  cellar  will  prevent  many  a  cellar 
fire  from  spreading  to  the  rest  of  the  house. 
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Stop  that  leak 


1,  Repair  leaky  faucets  at  once.  Change 
seat  washers  yourself.  (See  figure  below.) 
First,  turn  off  the  water  supply,  either  at  the 
valve  under  the  basin  or  in  the  cellar.  Now 
unscrew  the  cap  nut  on  top  of  the  faucet 
(you'll  have  to  use  a  monkey  wrench  to  loosen 
the  cap  nut,  so  use  a  cloth  to  save  scratching 
the  nut).  Then  unscrew  the  handle  from 
the  faucet;  the  stem  will  come  with  it.  On 
the  bottom  of  the  stem  you  will  see  that  the 
washer  is  held  on  by  a  screw.  Remove  the 
screw,  and  the  washer  can  be  taken  off.  Be 
careful  not  to  damage  the  slot  in  the  screw- 
head.  Screw  on  a  new  washer  (rubber  for 
hot  water,  fiber  or  leather  for  cold  water. ) 

Replace  the  stem  and  handle,  screwing  it 
down  in  place.  Then  screw  on  the  cap  nut. 
Now  turn  on  the  water  supply.  If  the 
threads  holding  the  washer  in  place  are  worn 
out,  special  repair  washers  can  be  used. 

2.  If  water  squirts  from  the  top  of  the 
faucet  between  the  cap  nut  and  handle,  shut 
the  faucet  tight.  Unscrew  the  cap  nut  as  in 
No.  1,  then  remove  the  handle  which  is 
screwed  to  the  stem.  Slip  on  a  top  washer 
which  is  somewhat  like  the  bottom  washer,  or 


way  or  the  other  so  as  to  make  the  ball  fall 
directly  over  the  outlet,  or  "seat,"  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tank. 

4.  Stop  small  leaks  in  water  pipes  and 
tanks  temporarily  by  putting  a  piece  of 
leather  or  rubber  over  the  leak,  hammering  a 
piece  of  sheet  metal  to  fit  over  it  and  securing 
both  by  a  clamp  which  fastens  around  it. 
The  pipe  clamps  can  be  bought  at  a  hard- 
ware or  10-cent  store,  or  the  patch  can  be 
held  in  place  by  wrapping  tightly  with  wire. 

5.  Newspapers,  rags,  and  garbage  will 
clog  drains  and  should  never  be  put  down 
toilets.  Use  soapy  water  and  brush  to  clean 
water  closets,  and  commercial  cleaning  prep- 
arations, if  bowl  is  stained. 

6.  Greases  and  fats  should  not  be  poured 
down  the  sink  or  drain.  Clean  drains  about 
twice  a  year  by  flushing  with  very  hot  water 
to  soften  grease,  pour  in  a  little  potash  lye; 
flush  again  with  boiling  water  in  half  hour; 
repeat  if  necessary.  If  your  pipes  are  made 
of  lead,  you'd  better  use  caustic  soda  instead 
of  the  potash  solution  since  potash  may  "eat" 
lead. 


7.  To  clean  out  the  clogged  drain  of  a 
sink  when  it  is  stuck  with  slime  or  grease 
and  can't  be  cleaned  with  the  treatment  in 
No.  6,  thrust  a  stiff  wire  back  and  forth  into 
the  pipe. 

8.  Protect  your  plumbing  from  frost. 
Never  start  furnaces  or  heaters  if  you  think 
any  pipes  might  be  frozen.  Drain  tanks, 
pipes,  and  traps  in  unoccupied  houses  during 
cold  weather.  Drain  traps  by  unscrewing 
cleanout,  or  siphon  out  the  water  with  rubber 
tube  if  there  is  no  cleanout.  Traps  should  be 
filled  with  kerosene,  salt  water,  or  other  anti- 
freezing  liquid.  To  drain  water  pipes,  close 
stop  and  waste  cock  at  the  cellar  wall.  Then 
open  highest  fixture  faucet  in  house  and  low- 
est one  so  water  runs  off  into  house  drain. 
To  thaw  frozen  pipes  begin  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  faucet,  with  the  faucet  open  so 
water  can  flow  out  as  pipe  thaws.  On  waste 
and  sewer  pipes,  work  so  the  water  can  drain 
off  as  it  melts.  Cloths  wrung  out  in  scalding 
hot  water  wrapped  around  a  frozen  pipe  are 
helpful.  Hot  water  is  also  useful  in  thawing 
frozen  pipes.  Sometimes  a  little  lye  is  put 
in  a  frozen  drain  first  because  it  generates 
some  heat.  Lye  is  caustic,  and  should  be  kept 
away  from  children. 
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wrap  a  piece  of  soft  cord  around  the  stem. 
Screw  back  the  cap  nut  and  then  the  handle. 

3.  If  water  from  the  tank  leaks  into  the 
toilet  continuously  it  is  generally  a  sign  that 
the  flush  valve  does  not  close  the  outlet. 
(See  figure  to  right.)  Lift  off  the  hd  of  the 
tank,  and  look  for  a  rubber  ball  that  is 
screwed  into  a  thin  rod,  called  the  "lift  wire." 
Unscrew  the  ball  and  replace  with  a  new  one. 
If  the  new  ball  doesn't  stop  the  leak,  it  may 
be  necessar)^  to  turn  a  small  screw  part  w^ay 
up  the  overflow  tube.    Turn  it  a  little  one 


Typical  faucet  ^ 
parts 


Typical  toilet 
tank  parts 


Rubb 
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Facts  are  weapons  against  waste 
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Here  s  where  you  'II  find  more 


Clecining 

House-cleaning  management  and 
METHODS,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1834.  1940,  pp.  22. 
Address:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  Fully  outlines 
the  selection  and  care  of  cleaning  equipment 
and  supplies  and  the  methods  to  be  followed 
for  each  of  the  cleaning  jobs  in  the  home. 

ABC's  OF  HOUSE  CLEANING,  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency.  Misc.  2714-1.  1941, 
pp.  88.  Address:  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  Deals  with  clean- 
ing procedures,  room  by  room,  care  of  equip- 
ment, laundering,  and  stain  removal. 

The  electric  vacuum  cleaner:  Points 
to  Look  For  in  Selecting.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
No.  834.  1940,  pp.  5,  mimeo.  Address: 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Free.  Contains  material  on  the  use 
and  care  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  as  well  as 
buying  information. 

Finishing  your  floors  and  cleaning 
YOUR  walls,  Consumers'  Guide  Separate 
No.  37.  Address:  Consumers'  Counsel,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free.  Describes  cleaning  methods  for  walls 
and  floors. 

Stain  removal  from  fabrics:  Home 
Methods.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 1474.  1926,  pp.  30.  Address:  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free. 


ESectric  Lighting  and  Wiring 

Electric  light  for  the  farmstead, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1838.  1940,  pp.  61.  Ad- 
dress: Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Free.  Gives  information  on 
planning  lighting  for  the  home,  remodeling 
old  lighting  installations,  the  upkeep  of 
lamps  and  bulbs,  and  the  cost  of  light. 

Electric  equipment  in  the  home:  Its 
Care  and  Repair,  by  Albert  W.  Krewatch, 
Bulletin  No.  76.  1936,  pp.  23.  Address: 
University  of  Maryland  Extension  Service, 
College  Park,  Md.  Free.  Tells  how  to  lo- 
cate trouble  in  electrical  equipment  and  wir- 
ing, and  describes  simple,  safe  repairs  that 
can  be  made  at  home,  and  contains  sugges- 
tions on  proper  care  of  electrical  appliances. 

Fire  Prevention 

Fire  safeguards  for  the  farm,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No.  1643.  1939,  pp.  29.  Address: 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Free.  This  bulletin  tells  how  to  avoid 
fire  hazards  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm. 
Suggestions  for  home  fire-fighting  equip- 
ment are  included. 

Fireproofing  fabrics.  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1786.  1937,  revised  1938,  pp.  9.  Ad- 
dress: U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  Gives  simple 
method  for  fireproofing  fabrics  at  home. 

Food  Preservation  and  Prepa- 
ration 

Points  to  look  for  in  selecting  the 
GAS  RANGE.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  No.  830. 
1940,  pp.  9.  Address:  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  In- 
formation on  use  of  gas  range  as  well  as 
buying  features. 

The  electric  range  :  Points  to  Look  for 
in  Selecting.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  No.  836. 
1940,  pp.  7.    Address:  Bureau  of  Home 


Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  In- 
formation on  use  of  electric  range  included 
in  addition  to  buying  points. 

The  household  refrigerator:  Points 
to  Look  For  in  Selecting.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
No.  835.  1940,  pp.  6.  Address:  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free.  Contains  instruction  on  care  of  refrig- 
erator in  addition  to  buying  points. 

Heating 

Heating  the  farm  home,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1698,  by  A.  H.  Senner,  Washington,  D.  C. 
February,  1933,  pp.  17,  illustrated.  Ad- 
dress: Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Free.  Suitability  of  different 
types  of  heating  systems  for  varying  sized 
homes,  how  to  install  them,  and  how  to 
operate  them  for  most  efficient  fuel  use. 

Laundry 

Methods  and  equipment  for  home 
laundering.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Farmers* 
Bulletin  1497.  Revised  edition,  1940,  pp. 
44.  Address:  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  Considers  in  de- 
tail the  best  methods  to  be  followed  for 
laundering  various  fabrics. 

Electric  irons:  Points  to  Consider  Be- 
fore Selecting.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  No. 
840.  1940,  pp.  7.  Address:  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 
Discusses  care  of  irons  as  well  as  buying 
information. 

Plumbing 

Simple  plumbing  repairs  in  the  home, 
by  George  M.  Warren,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1460.  1936,  pp.  13.  Address:  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free. 
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are  to  save 


NEIGHBORLY  sharing  of  household  things 
is  an  old  story  in  every  American  community. 
Somebody  is  sick.  Out  comes  a  heating  pad 
that  a  neighbor  owns.  Mrs.  Thomas  bor- 
rows Mrs.  Williams'  sewing  machine.  Mr. 
Roberts  uses  his  neighbor's  lawnmower,  and 
lends  his  own  power  sprayer.  These  casual 
ways  of  making  things  more  useful  to  more 
people  take  place  all  the  time. 

But  now  a  national  emergency,  greater 
than  the  sum  total  of  personal  emergencies, 
makes  it  more  than  ever  necessary  that  the 
possessions  people  already  have  shall  do  serv- 
ice— not  just  for  their  owners,  but  for  the 
next  door  neighbor  who  needs  them. 

Sharing  is  a  way  to  work  for  victor}^ 
When  you  share  what  you  have  with  some- 
one else  you  help  to  keep  our  factories  and 
men  at  work  for  war  needs. 

Do  you  know  how  many  vacuum  cleaners, 
washing  machines,  sewing  machines,  there 
are  in  your  block  7 

Do  you  know  how  many  families  are  get- 
ting ready  to  buy  these  things  or  how  many 
would  be  glad  to  delay  buying,  if  some 
family  would  share  what  it  has 

Do  you  know  how  sharing  would  make  it 
easier  for  families,  who  can't  afford  to  buy 
at  any  price,  to  get  along? 

Do  you  know  how  many  families  could 
afford  to  share  in  the  expense  of  operating, 
upkeep,  and  replacement  if  what  you  have 
were  given  over  to  community  use 

Take  washing  machines.  a  single 
family  uses  its  washing  machine  only  a  few 
hours  every  week.  This  equipment  lies  idle 
more  hours  than  it  works.  If  you  were  to 
share  yours  with  your  neighbors,  of  course  it 
would  wear  out  faster.  But  most  laundry 
equipment  is  built  to  give  much  more  service 
than  is  usually  required  of  it.  Furthermore, 
household  demands  on  industry  must  ease  up 
noiv  and  next  year. 

Of  course,  washing  machines  can't  be 
moved  around  easily.  If  some  owner  is  will- 
ing to  share  hers,  she  will  probably  have  to 
open  her  laundr)'  to  her  neighbors.  That 
raises  other  practical  problems.  There's  the 
business  of  working  out  a  schedule  for  using 
the  laundry.  Some  way  must  be  worked  out. 
too,  for  dividing  the  cost  of  the  additional 
wear  and  tear  on  the  machine,  the  cost  of 
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running  it,  of  replacing  it.  There  are  water 
charges,  too. 

Adding  up  these  costs,  you  arrive  at  a 
weekly  or  monthly  amount  which  each  mem- 
ber of  the  group  should  pay  into  a  fund  to 
pay  operating  bills  and  to  replace  the  equip- 
ment when  it  wears  out. 

Ironing  is  another  job  that  can  be  done 
most  easily  when  equipment  is  shared. 
Irons,  ironing  boards,  curtain  stretchers  and 
such,  when  shared,  do  a  Defense  job  as  well 
as  a  household  job. 

Even  simpler  to  arrange,  neighborhood 
sharing  of  garden  tools,  lawnmowers,  and. 
sprayers,  should  make  new  buying  unneces- 
sary by  some-  gardeners  in  suburban  com- 
munities. 

Vacuum  cleaners  could  move  from  house- 
hold to  household  on  a  regular  schedule,  too. 

When  it  comes  to  sewing  machines,  you 
might  even  consider  setting  up  a  central  sew- 
ing center  in  a  church  basement,  or  at  trade 
union  headquarters,  or  in  clubs  where  space 
is  available,  instead  of  moving  the  sewing 
machines  from  house  to  house.  That  way 
more  people  than  just  the  residents  of  one 
block  might  be  included,  and  the  costs  of 
using  the  machines  might  be  more  widely 
shared. 


Sickroom  equipment  is  another  thing  you 
might  include  in  your  neighborhood  canvass. 
A  list  of  neighborhood  owners  of  electric 
heating  pads,  hot  water  bags,  ice  bags,  hos- 
pital beds,  bed  pans,  wheel  chairs,  crutches, 
sun  lamps,  bed  trays,  and  vaporizers,  would 
make  locating  them  a  simple  task  when  the 
need  arose.  Sharing  them  means  saving  not 
only  for  the  individual  family  but  for  the 
nation  effort,  too. 

How  ABOUT  THE  CARS  IN  YOUR  BLOCK? 

Are  they  being  put  to  any  community  service, 
or  does  each  family  who  owns  one  use  it  just 
for  itself?  You  could  all  save  gas  and  oil 
and  car  wear  by  sharing  the  daily  trip  to  and. 
from  work  with  some  of  your  neighbors,  or 
by  going  on  shopping  trips  with  some  of  the 
other  housewives  on  the  block  instead  of 
each  going  alone.  Shared  shopping  trips 
could  lead  to  other  savings,  too.  When 
neighbors  pool  their  purchases  and  buy  in 
quantity  they  often  make  substantial  savings. 

Think  over  all  the  places  where  you  might 
save  by  sharing  in  your  neighborhood.  Talk 
them  over  with  your  friends.  See  whether 
you  can't  organize  a  community  pool  of 
household  equipment  in  your  neighborhood. 
You'll  help  yourself  and  help  your  countr)-  if 
you  do. 
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Food  For  Britain 


Billions  of  pounds  of  American  foods  now  cross  the  ocean  to  help  fill 
out  the  meager  meals  of  front-line  allies 


1.  IN  WAR,  in  peace,  people  must  eat 
the  right  foods.  So  urgently  must  people 
get  the  kind  of  meals  that  build  both  muscles 
and  spirits,  that  food  becomes  one  of  the 
counters  in  war  strategy  along  with  weapons, 
munitions,  aircraft,  vessels,  and  boats.  Con- 
gress knows  it,  for  on  March  11,  1941,  it 
bracketed  food  with  munitions  in  the  Lend- 
Lease  Bill,  officially,  "An  Act  To  Promote  the 
Defense  of  the  United  States." 

Twice  in  6  months.  Congress  has  appro- 
fHriated  money  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Bill.  Each  time  Congress 
provided  money  for  food  as  well  as  muni- 
tions to  the  Lend-Lease  countries;  those 
countries,  that  is,  whose  defense  is  believed 
to  be  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  appropriation  was  made  on  March 
27,  1941.  A  total  of  $500,000,000  of  the 
money  appropriated  was  earmarked  for  the 
purchase  of  food  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities. From  the  second  appropriation  on 
October  28,  1941,  a  billion  dollars  was  ear- 
marked for  the  same  purpose,  making 
$1,500,000,000  in  all. 


1.  Lend-lease  cheese  reaches  British  school  children  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  ships. 


2.  Lend-lease  purchases  are  made  by  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  ofRciols. 


2.  The  Surplus  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, that  is  the  agency  that  runs  the  Food 
Stamp  Plan,  the  School  Lunch  Program,  the 
Penny  Milk  Program,  and  the  other  relief 
milk  programs,  purchases  the  food  that  goes 
to  England  via  Lend-Lease.  British  requests 
for  food  and  other  farm  commodities  are 
received  by  the  SMA,  whose  experts,  guided 
by  A-B-C  grade  standards  and  other  Federal 
standards  and  specifications,  buy  food  from 
American  producers  and  lay  it  down  at  the 
docks  for  shipment  abroad.  Lend-Lease  pur- 
chases, which  are  turned  over  to  British  rep- 
resentatives, become  British  Government 
obligations  under  Lend-Lease  provisions. 
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3.  Britain  at  peace  depends  upon  wave- 
slogging  freighters  from  overseas  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  food.  Some  of  this  food  came 
from  Canada  and  Australia  and  the  United 
States  and  the  Argentine  but  much  of  it  came 
from  near  at  hand,  Denmark  and  Holland 
and  other  European  countries.  When  those 
countries  lost  their  freedom  the  British  lost 
an  important  source  of  food  supplies.  The 
job  of  making  up  the  supplies  that  formerly 
came  from  near  at  hand  has  fallen  largely  to 
the  United  States. 

Great  Britain  counts  on  the  United  States 
for  about  7  percent  of  its  total  food  supply, 
for  25  percent  of  its  total  protein  require- 
ments. 

Bulky  foods,  like  wheat  and  potatoes  and 
most  ^'egetables,  the  British  hope  to  supply 
from  Empire  sources  and  an  expanded  and 
intensified  farm  and  garden  program  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  For  the  concentrated 
foods  like  eggs,  dried  milk,  evaporated  milk, 
cheese,  cured  pork,  lard,  tomatoes,  orange 
juice,  dried  beans,  and  vitamin  preparations, 
the  British  are  largely  relying  on  the  United 
States.  By  November  30,  1941,  it  was  plain 
the  promise  of  food  implied  in  the  Lend- 
Lease  Bill  was  being  kept.  By  that  date, 
more  than  2  billion  500  million  pounds  of 
food  had  been  shipped  to  England. 


4.  All  Lend-Lease  foods  and  practically 
all  other  imported  foods  are  imported  and 
owned  by  the  British  Ministr}'  of  Food. 
Once  they  arrive  in  England,  most  of  them 
are  pushed  out  to  consumers  through  the 
ordinary  distribution  methods  by  wholesalers 
and  retailers.  Sometimes,  the  Ministr)'  of 
Food  sells  food  to  these  distributors  at  prices 
which  are  less  than  what  the  food  cost  the 
Government.  This  is  one  de^"ice  used  by  the 
Government  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  living. 
The  cost  of  this  subsidy  is  close  to  500  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  Bread  is  sold  at  8  pence 
(16  cents)  for  a  4-pound  loaf,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment gives  subsidies  to  millers  and  bakers 
to  make  this  possible. 

Every  person  must  have  a  ration  card  to 
be  perm-itted  to  buy  rationed  food,  but  only 
a  few  foods  are  rationed.  The  ration  card 
carries  the  name  of  the  family's  retailers,  the 
baker,  the  butcher,  and  the  grocer}TOan. 
<  Shopping  around  from  store  to  store  in  search 
of  additional  quantities  of  unrationed  foods 
is  considered  distinctly  unpatriotic.  Most 
home-produced  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not 
rationed ;  neither  are  game  and  fowl ;  nor  are 
the  meat  specialties — liver,  kidney,  heart, 
brains,  and  the  like. 


3.  "Hams,"  "Take  them  away."    Lend-lease  food  is  loaded  for  shipment  to  England. 


4.  An   English   consumer   goes  to   market  with  a  ration  book  or  she  can't  buy. 
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5.  When  foods  are  rationed,  the  rationing 
is  based  upon  quantity  except  for  fresh  meats. 
Rations  change,  depending  upon  seasons  and 
the  success  of  convoys,  but  in  the  early  winter 
of  1941,  the  maximum  amount  that  could  be 
purchased  for  each  person  each  week  was 
set  at  12  ounces  of  sugar,  3  ounces  of  cheese, 

2  ounces  of  butter,  5  ounces  of  margarine, 

3  ounces  of  lard,  2  ounces  of  tea,  4  ounces 
of  bacon,  and  1  shilling  2  pence  worth  of 
meat  (23  cents).  Monthly  rations  per  per- 
son were  one  pound  of  jam,  and  from  2  to 
3  eggs  in  the  shell. 

Lend-Lease  foods  recently  have  made  pos- 
sible an  important  addition  to  the  English 
war  diet.  Canned  pork  and  beans,  canned 
salmon,  other  canned  fish,  and  canned  meat 
are  contributing  strategic  proteins  to  British 
meals.  These  foods  are  distributed  on  a 
point  system,  under  which  each  person  is 
allowed  16  points  every  4  weeks.  A  pound 
of  canned  meats  or  fish  each  takes  16  points. 
A  can  of  pork  and  beans  uses  up  4  points, 
and  other  meats  and  fish  take  from  8  to  12 
points  a  can. 

Price  fixing  plus  food  subsidies  plus 
rationing  have  helped  to  keep  food  prices 
down  in  England,  but  altogether  they  have 
not  been  able  to  insure  the  nutritional  musts 
to  everyone.  England  at  war  has  taken  over 
some  familiar  American  devices,  the  School 
Lunch  Program  and  the  Penny  Milk  Program. 
To  these  programs  they  have  added  innova- 
tions of  their  own:  factory  and  pithead  can- 
teens, "British  Restaurants,"  universal  milk 
insurance  to  children  and  nursery  mothers, 
and  the  free  distribution  of  vitamin  concen- 
trates to  children. 

6.  Universal  milk  insurance  gives  priority 
on  one  pint  of  milk  daily  to  all  nursing  and 
expectant  mothers,  and  to  all  children  under 
5.  Milk  for  these  persons  may  be  bought 
for  slightly  more  than  2  pence  a  pint,  half 
the  prevailing  price.  When  a  family  has  a 
total  income  of  less  than  40  shillings  a  week 
plus  6  shillings  for  each  dependent,  it  may 
get  its  guaranteed  milk  free.  School  children 
get?  one-third  of  a  pint  of  milk  daily  for  a 
ha'penny,  slightly  less  than  1  cent.  Dried 
milk,  20  ounces  a  week,  is  supplied  infants  at 
a  reduced  price.  Three  million  people  get 
11  million  gallons  of  milk  a  month  through 
the  milk  scheme.  About  30  percent  of  the 
milk  is  distributed  free.  The  total  cost  of 
this  program  is  around  $70,000,000  a  year. 

Concentrated  orange  juice,  vitamin  C-rich 
concentrate  (and  a  Lend-Lease  product), 
black  currant  juice,  and  cod  liver  oil  are 
distributed  free  to  children  under  2,  through 
schools,  clinics,  and  hospitals. 
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5.  Even  in  a  blitzed  schoolhouse,  the  fragrance  of  crisp  bacon  lightens  a  lady's  mood. 


6.  This  British  young  one  is  getting  well  with  the  help  of  reconstituted  dried  milk. 
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7.  School  lunches  operate  in  England  very 
much  the  way  that  school  lunches,  helped  by 
SMA,  operate  in  the  United  States.  The 
Ministry  of  Foods  supplies  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  hot  school  lunches,  while 
the  schools  and  the  children's  parents  supply 
the  cooks  and  bottle  washers.  Just  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  lack  of  equipment  slowed 
up  the  extension  of  school  lunch  programs, 
but  when  the  blitz  made  emergency  canteens 
necessary,  central  kitchens  were  set  up  in 
most  English  cities  to  take  care  of  the  people 
who  were  bombed  out  of  their  homes. 
When  the  sky  is  blitz-clear  this  equipment 
ser\'es  the  school-lunch  program.  The 
school-lunch  program  costs  about  4  million 
dollars  a  year. 


8.  "British  Restaurants"  emerged  from 
the  blitz  debris.  When  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms  disappeared  into  rubble,  when  evacua- 
tions broke  up  families,  and  war  and  civilian 
defense  work  took  women  out  of  their  homes, 
normal  meals  became  impossible  for  many 
families.  To  meet  the  meal  crisis,  the  British 
Restaurants  were  organized  by  Local  Food 
Control  Committees.  These  committees, 
made  up  of  10  consumers  and  5  trade  repre- 
sentatives, super\ase  food  distribution  in  each 
locality.  Equipment  is  obtained  from  the 
Ministry  of  Foods,  food  is  purchased  in  local 
markets.  It  is  served  cafeteria  style.  These 
low-cost  nutritious  meals  can  be  purchased 
by  anyone.  About  1,500  British  Restaurants 
are  in  operation  now,  feeding  330,000  peo- 
ple daily.  These  restaurants,  manned  largely 
by  volunteer  staffs,  serve  soup  with  bread  for 
2  pence,  a  dessert  for  a  penny  (British),  and 
tea  or  coffee  with  sugar  and  condensed  milk 
for  a  penny.  The  restaurants  are  self- 
supporting. 


9.  The  Nutritional  Front  costs  the  British 
government  about  600  million  dollars  a  year. 
Most  of  these  costs  were  undertaken  after 
the  war  began  because  it  became  obvious  the 
programs  were  essential  to  the  war  effort. 
Now  the  United  States,  with  3  times  as 
many  people,  but  people  living  much  closer 
to  their  food  supplies,  is  at  war.  Govern- 
ment here,  too,  is  aiding  handicapped  people 
to  eat  through  its  programs  for  Penny  Milk, 
Relief  Milk,  the  Food  Stamp  Plan,  the  School 
Lunch  Program,  and  direct  distribution  of 
foods.  Expenditures  for  these  programs 
now  take  about  180  million  dollars  a  year. 
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7.  An  English  school  lunch  program  operates  much  like  the  one  the  SMA  sponsors  here. 


8.  The  British  Restaurants  emerged  from  emergency  communal  feeding  places  like  th 


IS. 


9.  Mobile  canteens  provide  hot  meals  and  snacks  for  workers  who  do  heavy  labor. 
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Squeezing  the  water  out  of  food 


Carrying  water  in  food  to  England  is  much  like  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle.  That^s  why  Lend-Lease  shipments  include  so  many 
waterless  foods 


SQUEEZE  the  water  out  of  an  egg,  and 
you'll  have  about  a  quarter  of  an  eggshellful 
left.    But  you'll  have  the  part  that  counts. 

Pack  30  dozen  eggs  (in  the  shell)  to  go  on 
a  long  voyage,  and  they'll  take  up  about  2]/^ 
cubic  feet.  Powder  the  eggs,  and  they'll  take 
only  a  little  over  I/2  cubic  foot. 

War  puts  a  premium  on  space,  and  drying 
saves  space. 

Since  Lend-Lease  operations  started,  about 
%  billion  powdered  eggs  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  British  up  to  November  1941. 
Had  they  gone  in  shells  they  would  have 
needed  2i/^  million  cubic  feet  in  the  holds 
of  ships.  Because  they  were  shipped  dry, 
they  needed  only  one-fourth  of  that  space. 
Drying  saved  1^  million  cubic  feet  where 
space  is  precious. 

By  the  end  of  October  1941,  some  21 1/2 
million  pounds  of  dried  milk  had  been  or 
were  ready  to  be  shipped  to  England.  Mul- 
tiply 211/2  million  by  11  and  you'll  get  an 
idea  how  many  pounds  that  milk  would  make 
if  it  hadn't  had  its  water  removed. 

Almost  300  million  pounds  of  dried  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  ready  at  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber last  year  to  be  shipped  to  England.  Mul- 
tiply that  by  3  and  you  get  a  rough  idea  of 
what  those  fruits  would  weigh  with  their 
water  intact.  Vegetable  and  other  food 
shipments  are  increasing  and  shipping  space 
is  getting  tighter.  The  tighter  it  gets  the 
more  important  dried  foods  become. 

War  makes  machinery  do  double  duty, 
too. 

Eggs  shipped  in  shells,  for  instance,  must 
be  shipped  promptly  and  kept  chilled  until 
they  are  eaten.  Some  may  be  cracked  or 
smashed  on  long  voyages.  Powdered  eggs 
don't  need  to  be  kept  cold.  They  don't  need 
to  be  rushed  to  consumers,  and  they  can  wait 
longer  than  fresh  ones  to  be  served  up  for 
food. 

War  makes  space  important  in  another 
theater.  When  a  parachute  trooper  walks  out 
of  an  airplane  in  midair,  he  never  knows 
where  his  next  meal  is  coming  from,  or 
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when.  Army  people  are  agreed  it's  a  good 
idea  for  him  to  take  some  food  along.  They 
are  also  agreed  that  the  lighter  the  bundle 
the  better  off  he'll  be.  That's  why  dried 
foods  are  important  in  parachute  troop  ra- 
tions. The  U.  S.  ration  includes  three  meals 
that  give  a  total  of  3,311  calories  in  food 
energy.  The  ration  weighs  less  than  2 
pounds.  Parachute  rations  (Ration  K)  go 
to  soldiers  in  the  armored  forces,  too,  where 
space  is  an  important  consideration. 

Present  wartime  need  for  dried  foods 
already  shows  in  production  figures.  Up 
until  this  year  the  greatest  annual  production 
of  dried  eggs  was  10  million  pounds  in  1939. 
1941  production  was  45  million  pounds  and 


capacity  is  considerably  greater  now.    In  the 
past  2  years,  dried  whole  milk  output  swelled  | 
from  241/2  to  431/2  million  pounds.    Dried  I 
skim  milk  increased  from  268  to  about  393  i 
million  pounds.    Even  the  drying  of  peas 
and  beans,  old-time  favorites  in  many  meals, 
shot  up  almost  one-half  billion  pounds. 
Drief  beef,  which  is  the  chipped  beef  you 
see  creamed  on  toast,  went  up  10  million  , 
pounds.    In  spite  of  wartime  cuts  in  com-  I 
mercial  dried  fruit  exports,  Lend-Lease  ship- 
ments have  bolstered  the  demand  so  that 
dried  fruit  production  is  beginning  to  climb 
back  to  normal.    Lend-Lease  shipments  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  responsible  for  much  of 
the  increase  registered  in  dried  food  produc- 
tion. 


ROLLING  out  the  barrels  of  dry  milk  may  not  guarantee  barrels  of  fun  to  British  chil- 
dren, but  it  promises  them  better  teeth  and  bones.  These  barrels,  starting  in  Wisconsin, 
will  journey  across  seas  under  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  Each  one  holds  200  pounds 
of  powder,  enough  to  equal  2,200  pounds  of  fluid  milk.    They  go  first  to  the  children. 
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PARACHUTISTS,  when  they  s+ep  out  of  a  plane,  never  know  where  their  next  meal  is 
coming  from.  That's  why  U.  S.  Army  parachutists  are  testing  an  emergency  ration,  its 
3,311  calories  weigh  less  than  2  pounds.  Using  dehydrated  food  where  possible  makes 
the  ration  compact  in  size  though  it  contains  food  enough  for  an  active  man  for  a  day. 


Dried  food  virtues  sound  so  adaptable  and 
obliging  that  you  begin  to  wonder  why  dried 
foods  aren't  heard  of  more  often.  Yet  in 
the  memory  of  most  of  us  the  last  time  dried 
foods  shot  up  into  the  headlines  was  during 
the  last  World  War.  Now  they  are  back  in 
the  headlines.  During  the  first  World  War, 
our  Army  overseas  got  close  to  9  million 
pounds  of  dehydrated  vegetables. 

All  of  these,  even  the  industry  agreed, 
tasted  like  nothing  resembling  vegetables. 
Manufacturers  were  not  required  to  meet  any 
standards  as  to  flavor,  color,  or  food  value. 
No  very  good  rules  were  known  about  the 
length  of  time  required  for  using  and  cook- 
ing. Some  of  the  food  had  to  be  soaked  6 
to  10  hours  before  it  could  be  cooked. 
Whatever  food  nutrients  weren't  soaked  out 
probably  got  cooked  out. 

Ask  a  seasoned  veteran  of  the  first  World 
War  what  he  thought  in  those  days  about 
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dried  vegetables,  and  he'll  tell  you  it  wasn't 
the  taste  so  much  as  the  looks  that  turned  him 
against  dried  vegetables.  A  vegetable  to  him 
was  a  food  shaped  and  colored  like  a  vege- 
table. Vegetables  with  the  shape  and  color 
soaked  out  (and  no  known  amount  of  vita- 
mins left  inside  to  redeem  them)  gave  dehy- 
drated vegetables  a  bad  name. 

Even  in  1925,  7  years  after  the  war,  there 
were  still  wartime  dried  vegetables  lying 
about  in  cans  which  were  worth  more  than 
the  food  would  bring.  It  was  difficult  for 
the  Government  to  get  the  surplus  used  up 
even  as  animal  feed. 

Research  on  ways  to  step  up  the  qual- 
ity  of  dried  foods  has  gone  far  since  the  days 
of  the  last  World  War,  but  it  hasn't  gone  far 
or  fast  enough  to  meet  this  war's  needs.  To 
help  speed  things  up,  a  year  ago  Congress 
appropriated  $144,000  to  the  Bureaus  of 


LAID  OUT  on  a  tray  the  vest  pocket  para- 
chute ration  looks  like  this.  Dried  foods  in 
the  menu  include  dried  fruit  cake,  a  "pep" 
tablet  of  dried  malted  milk  and  dextrose, 
orange  powder,  coffee  tablets,  and  bouillon 
cubes.  Extra  bulk  in  the  3,31!  calory 
ration  comes  from  vitaminized  pemmican 
biscuit,  meat  spreads,  and  chocolate  bars. 

Home  Economics  and  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Engineering  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    BHE  is  setting  up  its  work  in 
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laboratories  at  Beltsville  near  Washington. 
Working  with  the  Bureau  are  the  Universit)' 
of  Cahfornia,  Cornell  University,  and  the 
University  of  Texas.  At  Albany,  California, 
BACE  has  a  big  western  laboratory.  Like 
three  other  regional  laboratories,  it  was  built 
with  funds  from  a  4  million  dollar  appro- 
priation in  1937,  for  research  on  new  uses 
for  agricultural  products.  In  this  laboratory 
the  Bureau  has  put  35  specialists  to  work  on 
the  how's  and  why's  of  dehydration. 

So  FAR  THIS  NEW  RESEARCH  HAS  NOT  HAD  A 

chance  to  tally  up  a  long  list  of  results,  but 
results  can  be  expected.  Common  sense  tells 
anyone  that  you  can't  dry  an  egg  and  ever 
hope  to  have  it  climb  back  into  its  shell 
again  but  it  should  be  possible  to  find  ways 
to  preserve  egg  flavor  and  get  a  dried  product 
that  in  cooking  will  behave  like  fresh  eggs. 
It  should  be  possible,  too,  to  turn  out  dried 
vegetables  and  fruits  that  can  be  used  like 
the  fresh  kind  and  taste  as  good.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  find  out  how  to  hold  together  all 
the  qualities  of  the  fresh  product  right  up  to 
the  moment  a  dried  food  reaches  the  con- 
sumer.   Research  is  working  here. 

Every  stage  along  the  drying  route,  from 
washing  to  storing,  steps  down  the  original 
quality  of  the  fruit  or  vegetable  a  little. 


DRYING  the  half-billion  eggs  that  have 
been  shipped  to  Britain  begins  in  a  plant 
like  this.    Care  keeps  everything  sanitary. 
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That's  why  it's  important  to  pick  good  prod- 
uce of  good  flavor  for  drj'ing.  What  varie- 
ties of  different  fruits  and  vegetables  are  best 
for  drying  is  one  question  to  answer. 

Next  stage  in  dr}dng  is  preparation.  All 
vegetables,  to  be  dried,  must  first  be  blanched 
or  heated.  The  treatment  varies  for  vege- 
tables. What  length  of  time,  what  condi- 
tions are  best  for  each  kind?  There's  an- 
other field  for  research. 

After  fruits  and  vegetables  are  prepared 
for  drying  they  can  be  laid  on  trays  and  shot 
into  a  dr}ang  tunnel,  or  put  into  a  cabinet, 
or  dried  in  a  vacuum,  or  cooked  up  and 
mashed  and  dried  on  a  drum  dryer.  Vacuum 
drying  is  a  fine  thing,  it's  too  expensive  to  be 
practical.  Drum  drying  is  good  for  drying 
milk  and  eggs  and  tomato  sauce  and  other 
vegetables  that  don't  have  to  retain  their 
original  form.  Tunnel  and  cabinet  drying 
are  the  most  common  forms  of  drying  equip- 
ment where  the  food  is  to  keep  its  shape. 
Researchers  have  the  job  of  testing  and 
improving  methods,  and  finding  out  more 
about  costs. 

Tunnel  drying,  as  its  name  implies,  takes 
place  in  a  tunnel  specially  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  Usually  it  is  about  40  feet  long, 
with  width  and  height  of  6  feet  each. 
Through  such  a  tunnel  10  drying  trucks, 
each  holding  about  15  layers  of  trays  3  feet 
square  or  3  by  6  feet,  can  pass  at  one  time. 
Moisture  is  evaporated  from  the  fruit  by  a 
current  of  warm  air  which  is  blown  through 
the  length  of  the  tunnel. 

Cabinet  drying  utilizes  the  same  principle, 
but  cabinets  are  smaller  than  tunnels,  tray 
trucks  are  higher,  and  warm  air  currents  are 
directed  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  to  hit 
the  drying  food. 

In  drying,  temperature,  humidity,  and 
rate  of  air  flow  are  things  that  count.  Re- 
search has  to  find  out  how  to  make  both  tun- 
nel and  cabinet  drying  equipment  create  the 
conditions  of  temeprature  and  air  flow  which 
result  in  the  best  possible  product.  So  far, 
scientists  know  that  tunnel  equipment  has  to 
have  heaters  along  the  route  of  the  circulating 
air,  in  order  to  keep  air  temperature  up  where 
it  started  and  help  make  food  dry  uniformly. 
Research,  too,  may  track  down  the  rule  to 
follow  about  optimum  moisture  content  to 
leave  in  dried  foods. 

Final  steps  in  dehydration  are  packaging 
and  storage.  Anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  dried  foods  can  tell  you  that  lots  of 
flavor,  color,  and  food  value  disappear  be- 
tween the  time  foods  are  stored  and  the  time 
they  are  eaten.  Before  the  $144,000  Con- 
gress appropriated  is  spent,  BHE  and  BACE 


hope  to  find  the  way  to  cut  down  those  losses 
appreciably. 

How  TO  KEEP  FOOD  VALUE  IN  WHILE  YOU 

take  the  moisture  out  of  foods,  is  another 
problem  researchers  will  rack  their  brains  on. 
Nutritive  values  of  dehydrated  foods  now 
being  marketed  vary  just  as  the  products 
themselves  vary.  The  only  general  statement 
that  can  be  made  is  that  protein,  and  caloric, 
and  mineral  values  usually  don't  evaporate 
with  moisture.  Vitamins,  in  varying  quan- 
tities, do.  Many  an  expert  will  tell  you, 
however,  that  given  the  proper  care  in 
processing,  storing,  and  reconstituting  (that 
means  putting  moisture  back  for  serving) 
many  dehydrated  foods  can  be  made  to 
approach  canned  and  fresh  ones  in  nutritive 
values.  Vitamin  values,  of  course,  are  not 
the  only  treasures  in  foods;  the  perfect  de- 
hydrating processes,  when  they  are  discov- 
ered, will  protect  all  the  food  values. 

Britain  has  been  receiving  shiploads  of 
unfamiliar  dried  foods  long  enough  now  for 
the  novelty  to  have  worn  off,  but  some  of  the 
foods  that  have  gone  across  the  sea  are  still 
mysterious  to  American  consumers. 

Beans,  peas,  dried  fruits  find  their  way 
into  most  Americans'  kitchens,  but  many  of 
us  wouldn't  know  dried  skim  milk,  dried 
eggs,  or  dried  vegetables  if  we  saw  them. 
Stamp  Plan  families,  school  lunch  eaters,  and 
some  other  families  dependent  upon  public 
aid,  though,  have  a  jump  on  the  rest  of  the 
country's  food  eaters.  They've  been  con- 
suming a  sizeable  slice  of  our  dehydrated 
food  production  for  some  years  back.  From 
January  1941  to  January  1942,  for  instance, 
school  children  got  4  million  pounds  of  dried 
skim  milk  in  luncheon  dishes,  and  soup  from 
11/2  million  pounds  of  dehydrated  soup  mix- 
tures. Over  140  million  pounds  of  dried 
fruits  went  into  diets  of  relief  families, 
Stamp  Plan  families,  and  children  eating 
school  lunches,  plus  a  big  portion  of  dried 
beans  (140  million  pounds). 

All  of  this  happened  because  back  in 
1933  the  Department  of  Agriculture  took  a 
hand  at  solving  the  surplus  problem  that  was 
furrowing  farmers'  brows.  To  keep  surplus 
foods  from  knocking  farm  prices  for  a  loop 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  and 
its  ancestors  bought  up  some  to  distribute 
directly  to  low-income  families  and  to  use  in 
school  lunches.  More  recently  they  gave 
some  surplus  foods  consumer  preference  by 
putting  them  on  a  list  of  foods  that  could  be 
bought  with  blue  stamps  by  low-income 
families. 

CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 


and  more  oF  it! 


That^s  what  Food-for-Freedom  plans  call  for,  and  to  reach  the  goal 
farmers  must  plan,  work,  and  take  care.  Here  are  some  of  the 
problems  they  must  cope  with 


AMERICAN  grand  strategy,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  requires  food 
production  on  a  scale  that  will  "win  the  war 
and  write  the  peace."  American  farm  fami- 
lies, whose  efforts  will  produce  the  food,  he 
says,  will  help  write  the  histor)'  of  the  future. 

A  major  objective  in  the  American  strategy 
for  1942  is  a  projected  10  billion  300  milhon 
pounds  of  pork,  1  billion  pounds  more  than 
the  production  for  1941,  about  400  million 
pounds  more  than  was  produced  in  1940. 
The  British  are  to  get  the  extra  production 
this  year,  leaving  for  American  consumers  as 
much  as  they  had  last  year.  (The  goal  for 
pork  incidentally  does  not  include  the  goal 
for  lard  which  is  totaled  up  in  the  production 
plans  for  fats  and  oils.) 
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Recipes  tell  you  how  to  prepare  pork  for  a 
family.  In  the  case  of  roast  pork  (you  don't 
burn  the  house  down)  you  put  the  roast  in 
the  oven,  fat  side  up,  no  water,  no  cover,  and 
a  clove  of  garlic  stuck  in  the  loin  if  you  like 
a  garlic  flavor.  Then  you  bake  the  triangular 
roll  in  a  350-degree  oven,  30  minutes  for 
each  pound  of  pork,  making  sure  when  you 
take  the  crisp,  succulent  length  out  of  the 
oven  that  the  meat  is  done  down  to  the  bone, 
dry  and  white,  with  no  remnant  of  ledness. 

That  is  the  recipe  for  roast  pork  for  a 
family  of  perhaps  5,  for  a  nutritious,  flavor- 
ful Sunday  dinner  maybe.  To  prepare  10 
billion  300  million  pounds  of  pork  for  132 
million  people  at  home  and  more  millions 
abroad,  however,  you  need  another  recipe. 


a  recipe  on  such  a  vastly  different  scale  that 
you  don't  even  call  it  a  recipe,  and  instead 
call  it  grand  food  strateg}'. 

What  is  America's  pork  strategy? 

First  of  all,  the  pork  strategy  must  recog- 
nize that  hogs  don't  grow  in  a  vacuum,  which 
means  that  your  plan  for  pork  production 
must  consider  the  needs  of  the  4  million  or 
so  American  farm  families  that  raise  hogs. 
You  have  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
most  farmers  will  not  raise  hogs  unless  they 
can  expect  a  reasonable  return  for  the  labor 
they  put  in,  and  the  cash  they  put  up.  You 
have  to  be  realistic,  too,  about  the  biological 
limitations  of  hogs.  You  have  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  people  don't  want  just 
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SEVENTY  percent  of  America's  pork  is  produced  in  the  Corn  Belt  but  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  mobilizing  every  American  farm  family  in  the  Food-for-Freedom  battalions. 
Alabama  tenant  farmers,  farmers  on  broad  Iowa  acres,  farmers  in  the  Illinois  Lincoln 
country,  farmers  on  the  East  and  West  Coast,  all  ore  working  "all  out"  on  the  pork  goal. 


pork;  they  want  pork  chops,  and  hams,  and 
bacon,  and  shoulders,  and  they  want  them  of 
a  particular  leanness,  and  a  particular  size. 

Charting  the  pork  campaign  you  have  to 
keep  all  those  facts  in  sight. 

Just  because  a  job  is  big  and  tough,  you 
don't  shelve  it.  First  you  think  of  the  farm 
families,  they  are  the  people  who  have  got  to 
do  the  job.  You  look  at  your  statistics,  and 
you  see  right  off  that  almost  every  farm  fam- 
ily raises  some  hogs  part  time  while  some 
farm  families  in  every  American  region 
raise  hogs  full  time.  Thus,  although  70  per- 
cent of  all  the  hogs  produced  are  raised  in 
the  Corn  Belt,  you  still  have  to  get  ever)' 
farm  family  signed  up  in  your  Food-for- 
Freedom  program  to  put  over  a  record  in- 
crease in  pork  supplies. 

You  ask  farm  families  to  cooperate  by 
telling  them  how  important  it  is  to  increase 
hog  production.  But  farm  families  must 
live.  You  must  also  show  them  how  they 
can  raise  the  hogs  the  country  needs  without 
losing  their  livelihood. 

Traditionally  farmers  watch  vthat  is 
called  the  corn-hog  ratio  to  determine 
whether  hog-raising  is  likely  to  be  profitable. 
"When  100  pounds  of  hogs  is  more  than  the 
price  of  11  to  12  bushels  of  corn,  then  the 
corn-hog  ratio  is  likely  to  be  favorable  for 
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raising  hogs  profitably.  When  the  value  of 
100  pounds  of  hogs  drops  below  the  value  of 
11  to  12  bushels  of  corn,  farmers  estimate 
that  they  can't  raise  hogs  and  break  even. 
Then  they  will  decide  not  to  feed  corn  to 
hogs,  but  instead  will  sell  their  corn.  Other 
expenses  enter  into  the  cost  of  raising  hogs, 
but  the  corn-hog  ratio  is  a  useful  rule-of- 
thumb  measurement. 

To  get  farmers  to  produce  more  pork  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  support- 
ing prices  of  hogs  and  at  the  same  time  has 
been  evening  up  the  price  of  corn. 

But  to  get  down  to  raising  hogs.  First 
of  all,  growing  up  in  the  hog  world  is  diffi- 
cult. A  third  of  all  the  little  pigs  born  never 
get  to  market.  They  die  of  one  disease  or 
another ;  they  get  trampled  on ;  their  mothers 
eat  them  up;  they  fall  victims  of  exposure; 
the  worms  get  them.  The  failure  of  one  out 
of  three  pigs  to  grow  up  not  only  reduces 
the  supply  of  pork  for  Food-for-Freedom 
plans,  it  also  adds  to  the  cost  of  producing 
pork  and  the  final  price.  Each  pig  born  dead 
represents,  experts  say,  140  pounds  of  feed. 
WTien  pigs  die  between  birth  and  weaning, 
the  loss  to  the  farmer  is  equivalent  to  140 
pounds  of  feed  plus  1^4  pounds  of  feed  for 
each  day  the  pig  lived. 

The  second  little  pig  of  every  three  in  the 


litter  does  get  to  market,  but  some  in  this 
group  may  bring  little  profit  to  the  farmer, 
for  they  may  belong  to  the  stunted,  maimed, 
or  otherwise  subnormal  kind  of  little  pig. 
Farmers  say  such  pigs  are  not  thrifty,  which 
means  that  they  do  not  use  feed  efficiently.  ' 
That  is,  the  meat  returned  for  the  amount  of 
feed  expended  is  small. 

The  third  pig  in  each  htter  is  born,  sur- 
vives, flourishes,  grows,  gains  weight,  squeals, 
goes  to  the  stockyards,  and  ends  up  as  a 
rasher  of  fine  bacon,  a  beautifully  glazed 
ham,  a  crackling  brown  pork  roast,  or  some- 
thing equally  delectable. 

If  you  could  keep  the  first  of  the  three 
pigs  alive,  and  then  if  you  could  take  him  .  | 
and  his  unthrifty  second  brother  and  raise 
both  of  them  to  be  porkers  as  healthy  as  the 
third,  you  could  increase  pork  supplies  by 
at  least  35  percent  with  the  same  number 
of  sows. 

That  is  one  way  to  have  more  pork,  and 
almost  every  State  Extension  Service  has  I 
leaflets  that  tell  farmers  about  improved 
methods  of  pig  raising. 

Another  way  to  get  more  pork  is  to  feed 
hogs  to  heavier  weights.  Until  the  middle 
of  1942,  in  fact,  that  is  one  way  more  pork 
is  going  to  be  obtained.  The  Surplus  Mar- 
keting Administration,  in  making  its  Food- 
for-Freedom  purchases,  is  buying  pork  from 
hogs  that  weigh  240  and  more  pounds  (the 
average  weight  of  all  hogs  slaughtered  is 
around  232  pounds).  By  this  plan  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  provides  a  market 
for  heavier  hogs  and  encourages  farmers  to  j 
send  bigger  hogs  to  market. 

A  third  way  to  get  more  hogs  is  to  raise 
more  hogs;  that  is,  breed  more  sows,  send 
fewer  sows  to  the  butcher's,  save  more  gilts 
for  breeding.  (A  gilt  is  to  a  mother  pig  as 
a  heifer  is  to  a  cow;  in  other  words,  a  gilt 
is  a  pig  that  is  going  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
potential  mother.  In  the  vocabulary  of  hogs 
a  barrow  is  the  equivalent  to  a  steer  among 
cattle  or  a  capon  among  chickens ;  that  is,  it 
is  a  desexed  male.  Practically  all  male  pigs 
that  aren't  kept  for  breeding  purposes  are 
barrows.) 

Ten  billion  300  imillion  pounds  of  pork 
is  a  lot  of  pork  but  no  more  than  the  country 
can  produce  if  every'one  pitches  in.  But 
before  you  are  told  just  how  farmers  are 
going  to  manage  that  load  of  pork,  you 
ought  to  know  a  little  more  about  pork. 

Lard,  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  once  said, 
is  concentrated  essence  of  corn.    Pork  by 
extension  is  essence  of  corn.    An  important  . 
part  of  the  corn  grown  in  the  United  States 
is  fed  to  hogs  which  transform  it  into  pork 
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and  lard.  Altogether  in  1940  some  1,200 
million  bushels  of  corn  were  converted  to 
pork.  In  1941  some  1,140  million  bushels 
of  corn  will  be  used  to  stoke  these  pork  and 
lard  factories  on  the  hoof.  In  1942  it  is 
going  to  take  some  1,270  million  bushels  of 
corn  to  make  the  mountainous  10  billion  300 
million  pounds  of  pork  (and  about  2  billion 
pounds  of  lard) . 

The  pig  is  about  the  most  effiqent  meat 
factory  known.  Pigs  weigh  about  3  pounds 
at  birth.  Cared  for  properly,  they  weigh 
about  20  pounds  at  6  weeks,  slightly  under 
40  pounds  at  10  weeks,  between  110  and 
120  pounds  at  20  weeks,  and  somewhere 
between  220  and  240  pounds  at  the  30th 
week.  That  is  from  7  to  8  pounds  of  meat 
and  lard  a  week  per  porker,  and  there  are 
times  when  the  pig  without  exerting  himself 
makes  1%  pounds  of  pork  a  day.  Roughly, 
it  takes  about  4  pounds  of  a  balanced  ration 
a  day  to  make  a  pound  of  pork. 

Corn,  obviously,  is  not  the  only  food  a 
pig  gets.  But  corn  has  been  so  identified 
with  pigs  that  all  other  feeds  are  measured  in 
terms  of  corn. 

Wheat,  for  example,  is  5  percent  more 
efficient  as  a  hog  feed  than  corn,  though  you 
don't  get  good  results  if  you  use  it  to  replace 
more  than  one-third  the  amount  of  corn  you 
give  a  hog. 

Grain  sorghums  are  90  percent  as  efficient 
as  corn,  pound  for  pound.  Barley  is  from 
74  to  92  percent  as  efficient  as  corn,  depend- 
ing upon  the  kind  of  barley.  Oats  of  good 
quality  are  as  good  as  corn,  pound  for  pound. 
Rye  rates  90  percent.   Rice  bran,  fed  in  lim- 


ited amounts,  is  90  percent  as  good  a  pork 
material  as  corn.  Limited  amounts  of  mo- 
lasses, pound  for  pound,  is  90  percent  as 
efficient  as  corn  in  the  production  of  pork. 
It  takes  4  to  5  pounds  of  sweetpotatoes  to 
do  the  work  of  one  pound  of  corn,  and  from 
31/2  "^Vz  pounds  of  boiled  potatoes  (pigs 
sicken  on  raw  potatoes)  to  measure  equally 
against  a  pound  of  corn.  Garbage,  soybeans, 
peanuts,  distillery  wastes,  and  acorns  are  also 
used  as  a  basic  pig  feed.  Some  of  these 
feeds,  particularly  soybeans  and  peanuts 
when  used  too  freely  produce  a  soft  oily  pork 
which  brings  lower  prices  than  the  harder, 
firmer,  corn-fed  pork. 

These  foods  are  the  basic  fattening  feeds. 
Like  human  beings,  hogs,  however,  need 
balanced  diets,  they  need  additional  protein 
(skim  milk,  fish  meal,  packinghouse  tank- 
age) for  tissues  and  nerves,  roughage,  cal- 
cium for  bones,  phosphorus  for  tissues,  vita- 
mins for  the  same  varied  purposes  as  humans, 
and  small  quantities  of  a  number  of  other 
minerals,  iodine,  iron,  copper,  salt,  manga- 
nese, potassium. 

Enough  is  known  about  feeding  pigs  so 
that  farmers  who  want  to  use  the  knowledge 
can  raise  what  are  called  thrifty  pigs,  that  is, 
pigs  that  are  healthy  and  that  make  good 
use  of  their  feed. 

Take  the  disease  you  could  call  nutritional 
anemia  among  human  beings  which  is  due 
usually  to  an  iron  deficiency  in  the  diet. 
Anemic  pigs,  like  anemic  children,  are  slug- 
gish, apathetic,  and  slow  to  grow.  Two 
methods  are  at  hand  to  overcome  this  condi- 
tion.   Either  the  farmer  can  make  a  solution 


of  an  iron  compound  and  sprinkle  the  solu- 
tion on  50  pounds  of  clean  soil  which  is  then 
placed  in  the  pig  pen,  or  he  can  make  a  solu- 
tion of  the  iron  compound  and  apply  it  to 
the  teats  of  the  sow.  The  suckling  pigs  then 
get  their  iron  when  they  get  their  milk. 

Badly  nourished  and  insufficiently  sunned 
little  pigs  also  get  rickets,  which  can  be  cured 
either  by  the  addition  of  Vitamin  D  concen- 
trates to  the  diet,  or  by  feeding  them  sun- 
cured  alfalfa. 

Nutrition  doesn't  end  there,  either.  You 
feed  hogs  you  are  keeping  for  breeding  pur- 
poses a  ration  that  dififers  from  the  ration 
you  give  hogs  you  are  raising  for  market. 
Potential  fathers  and  mothers  need  larger 
quantities  of  what  nutritionists  talking  about 
human  beings  would  call  protective  foods  to 
fulfill  their  functions.  Parenthood  takes  a 
more  carefully  balanced  diet,  more  proteins, 
and  more  minerals  than  porkhood.  What 
will  do  for  a  porker  slated  to  become  a  ham 
won't  do  for  a  pig  due  to  become  a  parent. 
Sows  on  unbalanced  rations  sometimes  turn 
cannibal  and  wolf  down  their  young.  Bal- 
anced rations  prevent  cannibalism  and  pro- 
duce healthier  progeny,  they  also  get  farmers 
more  pigs  per  litter. 

Pig  nutrition  shades  imperceptibly  into 
pig  nurture.  Pigs  have  a  reputation  they 
don't  deserve  at  all  for  being  hogs  when  it 
comes  to  food.  Pig  or  hog  immediately  con- 
jures up  an  animal  that  gorges  itself  to  sur- 
feit, and  then  waits  around  in  a  stupor  until 
feeding  time  is  due  again.  Actually,  pigs  left 
on  their  own  show  more  sense  about  eating 
than  many  human  beings.    Hogs  practically 


PORK  is  a  pawn  on  the  chessboard  of  war.  Food-for-Freedom  CORN  is  the  star  raw  material  from  which  a  hog  manufactures 
goals  call  for  10  billion  300  million  pounds  of  pork  to  make  up  pork.  Each  pound  of  pig  represents  about  4  pounds  of  a  bal- 
part  of  the  Victory  ration  for  American  and  its  allies  abroad,     anced  ration,  largely  corn.    These  hams  are  going  to  England. 
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HAVE  you  SIGNED  UP?  If  you  want 
to  make  your  time  and  skill  count  more 
than  ever  for  our  country,  one  way  is  to 
register  with  your  local  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense.  If  you  want  to  know  how  you 
can  work  through  that  office  send  for 
"Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office,"  a 
35-page  pamphlet  which  you  can  get 
free  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  will  tell 
you  what  opportunities  there  are  for  you 
in  consumer  programs,  in  health  work,  in 
nutrition  and  housing  activities. 


never  overeat.  As  a  result  of  recent  tests  by 
Department  of  Agriculture  scientists,  hog 
raisers  are  urged  to  set  up  a  kind  of  hog 
cafeteria  for  pigs  during  the  suckhng  period. 
The  self-feeders  are  surrounded  by  a  fence 
which  permits  the  little  pigs  to  creep  up  to 
the  feed  but  which  keeps  out  the  sow.  This 
method  of  feeding  pig  litters  not  only  gives 
you  faster  growing,  heavier  pigs,  but  you  get 
them  with  a  smaller  expenditure  of  feed. 

Pastures  are  as  essential  for  pigs  as  they 
are  for  cows.  Pasture  for  pigs  is  what  leafy, 
green,  and  yellow  vegetables  are  for  human 
beings ;  it  provides  roughage,  minerals,  and 
vitamins.  Perhaps  a  more  important  virtue 
of  pastures  is  their  cleanliness.  The  use  of 
clean  pastures  enables  farmers  to  cut  down 
the  enormous  loss  of  pigs  from  such  diseases 
and  parasites  as  swine  er)'sipelas,  hog  cholera, 
roundworms,  and  bull  nose.  Finally,  they 
enable  breeding  pigs  to  get  much  needed 
exercise. 

Besides  fighting  off  diseases  with  the  use 
of  clean  pastures,  farmers  can  cut  pig  losses 
by  using  familiar  public  health  measures. 
Little  pigs  should  be  injected  with  anti- 
cholera  serum.  Hogs  should  have  their 
bedding  changed  frequently,  the  floors  of 
the  pig  house  should  be  disinfected  at  regular 
intervals.  Mud  hog  wallows  are  as  objec- 
tionable as  open  sewers.  Wallows  should 
be  made  of  concrete,  they  should  be  cleaned 
and  refilled  often,  and  every  10  days  or  so. 
crude  oil  should  be  put  in  the  wallow  to 
kill  lice. 

Many  little  pigs  die  from  being  tram- 
pled  on,  from  getting  rolled  on,  or  from  ex- 
posure immediately  after  birth.  Practical 
measures  suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  reduce  these  deaths.  Guard 
rails  can  be  built  into  pig  pens  so  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  pigs  in  a  litter  being  lain 
on.  or  stepped  on.  When  a  litter  of  pigs  is 
born  during  cold  weather,  the  pigs  can  be 
warmed  by  a  basket  or  box  full  of  hot  bricks 


covered  over  with  sacks,  or  a  hot  water  bottle 
can  be  improvised,  or  a  pig  brooder  can  be 
made  with  an  electric  light  and  a  reflector. 
This  ingenious  gadget  acts  like  a  heat  lamp, 
and  it  keeps  the  little  squealers  warm  and 
more  or  less  pneumonia-proof. 

XC'hen  a  non-farmer  looks  casually  over  the 
list  of  chores  a  pig  raiser  must  do,  he  prob- 
ably wonders  why  stock  men  don't  do  some- 
thing less  complicated,  like  carving  senti- 
ments on  the  head  of  a  pin.  But  then  pigs 
have  their  compensations,  too.  When  there 
is  a  demand  for  pigs,  there  is  no  more  profit- 
able way  of  sending  corn  to  market.  And  in 
some  respects,  it  is  an  easy  way.  When  the 
pigs  are  fattening,  you  can  do  what  farmers 
call  hogging  down  the  corn.  You  simply 
turn  the  pigs  out  in  a  cornfield  and  they 
shuck  it  for  you.  Alfalfa,  soybeans,  peanuts, 
can  similarly  be  hogged  down. 

To  get  the  10  billion  300  million  pounds 
of  pork  Food-for-Freedom  calls  for  in  1942, 
some  79  million  300  thousand  hogs  have  to 
be  farrowed,  nurtured,  fattened,  and  slaugh- 
tered. That  means  that  between  12  and  13 
million  litters  of  pigs  must  be  born. 

The  sows  upon  whom  most  of  this  burden 
falls,  about  10  million  of  them,  are  bred 
usually  for  the  first  time  when  they  are  about 
8  months  old.  The  litter  is  born  112  days 
later,  usually  timed  so  that  it  arrives  in  early 
spring,  or  less  often,  in  early  fall.  Good 
breeding  practice  then  gives  the  sow  1  year's 
rest.  After  that  she  may  be  bred  to  have 
2  litters  a  year,  ivlany  farmers  as  a  practice 
keep  only  or  mostly  gilts  which  raise  one 
litter  of  pigs  and  are  then  sent  ofi^  to  the 
butcher.  A  better  practice,  however,  animal 
husbandmen  say,  is  to  keep  sows  whose 
progeny  are  successful  for  3,  4,  and  even  5 
years.  Only  a  third  of  the  pigs  born,  inci- 
dentally, are  born  in  the  fall.  More  pigs 
could  be  produced  if  more  sows  were  bred 
twice  a  year. 

For  the  long  pull,  raising  swine,  like 
raising  other  livestock,  depends  upon  the 
careful  selection  of  parents,  and  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  breed.  It  so  happens 
that  the  breeds  most  prevalent  in  the  United 
States  were  developed  or  improved  here ; 
that  is,  the  Duroc- Jersey.  Poland  China,  Ches- 
ter White,  and  others. 

The  10  BILLION  300  million  pound  pro- 
gram  for  pork,  in  the  end,  when  you  come  up 
to  look  at  it  free  of  the  details,  boils  down 
simply  to  an  appeal  by  the  Government  to 
ever)-one  to  do  whatever  his  job  is  as  skill- 
fully and  as  scientifically  as  possible,  conserv- 
ing time,  labor,  and  materials  wherever  pos- 
sible.   In  a  sense,  the  need  for  conservation, 


so  long  in  the  air,  has  become  immediate  and 
urgent.  And  all  along  the  roads  and  up  and 
down  the  streets,  from  little  pigs  in  the  litters 
to  the  eating  of  roast  pork  or  the  economical 
use  of  leftovers,  it  means  rhat  everj-one  must 
make  a  conscientious  effort  to  do  whatever  he 
can,  no  matter  how  small,  to  move  forward 
toward  the  large  goal  beyond  the  Food-for- 
Freedom  goals. 

Just  as  you  can't  define  ever)'body's  task 
today  in  one  phrase,  the  large  goal,  too,  is 
beyond  definition. 

But  put  it  this  way:  The  large  job  the 
countr}'  has  is  for  everyone  to  do  as  efficiently 
as  he  can  what  he  has  to  do. 

The  large  goal  is  to  achieve  for  everyone 
the  right  and  the  opportunit}-  to  take  a  shot 
at  the  things  he  wants  to  do,  whether  it's 
basting  a  ham  with  pineapple  juice  or  raising 
little  pigs  successfully  or  making  speeches  in 
the  public  square. 

OUR  THASKS  for  photographs  hi  this  is- 
sue to :  British  Ministry  of  Information,  cover, 
p.  2  top,  p.  4  top ;  British  Ministry  of  Food, 
p.  4  lower,  p.  3  lower,  p.  6,  p.  7;  British 
Combine  Photo  Ltd.,  p.  3  lower,  p.  5  top; 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Informa- 
tion, p.  2  loiver,  p.  3  top,  p.  8  lower,  p.  10 
lower,  p.  13;  Farm  Security  Administration, 
p.  11,  p.  14;  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
p.  15;  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps,  p.  9- 
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Under  the  microscope 

BHE  experts  search  for  ways  to  make  us 
stronger  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace 


HOW  MUCH  Vitamin  A,  trouble  shooter  of 
"night  bhndness,"  can  a  person  store  in  his 
body? 

What  ways  to  cook  vegetables  cause  the 
smallest  lost  of  vitamins  ? 

What  foods  are  the  best  sources  of  the  iron 
and  calcium  the  body  needs  ? 

What's  the  most  durable  type  of  sheeting 
to  buy? 

Is  a  lightweight,  high-voltage  iron  cheaper 
to  operate  than  a  heavyweight,  low-voltage 
iron  ? 

What  are  the  safest,  easiest  ways  to  store 
the  garden  surplus  and  prevent  waste  of 
vegetable  and  fruit  supplies? 

Finding  answers  to  questions  like  these 
in  war  time  isn't  front  line  stuff,  but  it's  one 
kind  of  rear  guard  action  that  war  makes 
tremendously  important. 

Flyers,  scouts,  air  raid  wardens — all  the 
dozens  of  different  people  who  must  do  their 
work  in  the  night — must  have  the  kind  of 
food  that  gives  them  enough  Vitamin  A  so 
their  eyes  will  adjust  quickly  to  changes  in 
light. 

Factories  that  in  peacetime  turned  out  bil- 
lions of  household  articles  in  hundreds  of 
styles  and  brands  now  must  go  to  work  on 
munitions,  and  household  goods  must  be 
simplified  and  made  to  standards  that  meet 
the  greatest  consuming  needs. 

Research  that  finds  solutions  to  problems 
like  these  must  go  on,  and  one  of  the  places 
where  it  is  going  on  right  now  is  in  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Food  is  one  field  where  BHE's  research 
will  count  heavily  for  civilians  as  well  as 
fighters.  We  know  a  lot,  but  not  enough, 
about  the  food  values  we  must  get  for  maxi- 
mum, health  and  efficiency — about  methods 
of  preserving  and  cooking  that  cause  the  least 
loss  of  these  food  values.  We  still  have 
lots  to  learn  about  translating  these  facts  into 
economical  appetizing  meals.  On  all  of 
these  problems.  Bureau  scientists  are  con- 
centrating. Armed  with  their  findings,  nu- 
trition committees,  Red  Cross  workers, 
civilian  defense  agencies  can  move  effec- 
tively into  the  job  of  teaching  people  how 
to   choose  the   kind   of  meals   that  will 
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toughen  their  spirits  as  well  as  their  muscles. 
Government  buyers  of  Lend-Lease  foods  get 
help  on  the  nutritional  value  of  foods  chosen 
for  shipment  abroad.  Army  buyers  learn 
from  Bureau  researchers  how  to  improve 
rations  for  the  soldiers. 

Over  300  samples  of  dehydrated  food 
products  intended  for  Lend-Lease  shipment 
abroad  or  for  school  lunches  came  under  the 
Bureau's  eagle  eye  in  the  past  year.  Dried 
soups,  dried  eggs,  vegetables,  fruits,  con- 
centrated citrus  fruit  juices  and  other  pre- 
pared products  were  tested  for  food  value 
and  taste. 

Enriched  white  flours  were  studied  to  de- 
termine whether  recipes  have  to  be  changed 
when  that  kind  of  flour  is  used  in  baking. 
Rich  soybean,  peanut,  and  rice  polish  flours 
have  been  tested  in  baking. 

When  raw  silk  imports  were  banned,  the 
Textile  Clothing  Division  of  the  Bureau  was 
ready  with  150  designs  and  specifications  for 
cotton  stockings,  carefully  tested  for  wearing 
qualit)^  and  appearance,  that  could  be  knitted 
on  89  percent  of  the  silk  knitting  machines 
of  the  hosiery  industry. 

For  women  who  work  in  factories  or  on 
the  farm — and  there  will  be  millions  more  in 
war — clothing  specialists  have  designed 
nearly  20  women's  work  outfits  fitted  to  the 
function  they  are  to  perform,  that  are  good 
looking,  too.  As  rapidly  as  these  designs 
are  completed,  pattern  makers  and  ready-to- 
wear  garment  manufacturers  put  them  into 
commercial  production.  Home  sewing 
guides  for  giving  that  well-tailored  touch  to 
women's  coats,  buying  guides  for  boy's  suits, 
cotton  shirts,  sheets,  towels,  and  blankets, 
women's  dresses  or  the  cloth  to  make  them 
from — these  are  some  of  the  reports  made 
available  by  Bureau  experts  to  help  Mrs. 
America  get  the  best  value  for  her  dollars  at 
a  time  when  wise  buying  will  help  the 
Nation  as  well  as  the  individual  family  to 
make  the  best  use  of  raw  fibers  and  factors- 
output. 

BHE's  research  on  the  efficient  care 
and  use  of  household  equipment  is  providing 
Mrs.  America  right  now  with  facts  she  must 
use  to  the  limit  today,  as  manufacturers  of 
electric    washing    machines,  refrigerators, 


THIS  researcher  in  BHE's  Maryland  labora- 
tories is  finding  out  what  effect  storage 
and  cooking  have  on  the  Vitamin  C 
content  of  potatoes,  an  important  vege- 
table source  for  this  anti-scurvy  vitamin. 


stoves,  irons,  vacuum  cleaners  turn  their  fac- 
tories to  war  production.  It  is  providing 
Government  agencies  with  facts  they  can  use 
as  they  tussel  with  the  problem  of  which  kind 
of  iron,  which  type  of  refrigerator,  which 
stove,  will  give  Mrs.  America  the  best  value 
for  her  money  and  make  the  least  strain  on 
factories  busy  with  war  orders. 

Facts  about  family  incomes  and  spending 
habits,  too,  take  on  new  importance  in  war- 
time. Some  prices  have  already  gone  up; 
others  may.  Some  incomes  have  already 
stepped  up;  others  haven't.  Not  everyone 
in  wartime,  even  with  factories  working 
overtime,  can,  by  his  own  effort,  keep  in 
sound  health  or  get  that  way.  Not  everyone 
can  pull  his  weight  in  war  or  peacetime. 
Research  by  the  BHE  shows  which  people 
need  help  to  do  that. 

Farm  programs  are  taking  the  first  step 
toward  goals  that  will  give  ever)'one  the 
food  supplies  they  need  for  health.  Yard- 
sticks of  consumer  food  needs  are  drawn  up 
by  BHE's  experts. 

This  is  ground  work,  behind-the-scenes 
work,  that  BHE's  researchers  do.  They  are 
at  their  test  tubes,  slide  rules,  and  testing 
machines  now.  They  are  at  work  gathering 
their  facts  and  figures  from  hundreds  of 
places  and  people,  searching  all  the  while  for 
answers  to  more  and  more  questions  that  will 
help  to  make  America  strong  in  war  and 
sturdy  in  peace. 
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METALS 

Metals  make  the  skeletons  of  war  machines.  They  are  as  big,  as  vital  a  "must"' 
in  war  as  the  calcium  in  milk  is  in  building  babies'  bones.  Some  70  million  tons  of 
metals  must  be  produced  this  year  to  make  the  machinery  of  war.  Almost  every 
ounce  of  metal  that  is  rolled,  or  pressed,  or  cast,  or  drawn,  or  stamped,  depends  on 
scrap.  The  old  pipe  you  salvage,  the  discarded  beadsteads,  stoves,  the  knickknacks 
of  endless  description,  the  chains  and  old  car  parts  must  be  gathered  in.  They  are 
counted  on  to  make  up  the  third  of  the  scrap  that  all  new  metals  need.  From  61/4 
million  farms  must  come  II/2  million  tons  of  scrap.  Out  of  automobile  graveyards 
must  come  3I/2  million  tons.  From  your  houses  and  yards  and  apartments  and 
rooms  must  come  the  rest.    Every  little  gadget  counts.    Save  it  and  pass  it  on. 

PAPER 

A  pile  of  waste  paper  7  million  tons  high !  That's  the  pile  you  and  the  130  million 
other  Americans  can  save  this  year  with  only  a  little  care.  That's  a  good  sized 
portion  of  the  20  odd  million  tons  the  Nation  needs  for  war  and  urban  use  this 
year.  The  paper  you  throw  away  can  be  made  into  pasteboard  to  wrap  shells, 
protect  airplane  parts,  and  delicate  precision  instruments,  wrap  soldiers'  clothes 
and  Army  supplies,  and  to  bundle  Lend-Lease  foods  for  Britain.  The  more  paper 
you  save  and  pass  along  to  serve  some  other  need,  the  less  pinch  you  will  feel  when 
you  go  to  shop.    Salvage  paper! 
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Send  waste  to  war 

1.  Look  around  your  house  and  grounds.  Gather  up  all 
the  nnetals,  rubber,  paper,  and  rags  you  have  to  salvage. 

2.  Flatten  out  all  cartons  and  boxes  and  keep  them  dry 
and  clean. 

3.  Pile  newspapers  separately. 

4.  Keep  rags,  metals  and  rubber  separately,  in  cartons 
or  bags  if  possible. 

5.  When  you  have  a  5-foot  pile  of  newspapers,  call  for 
a  pick-up  truck.  Have  small  scrap  of  other  kinds  col- 
lected at  the  same  time. 

6.  If  you  want  to  sell  your  scrap,  look  in  the  classified 
directory  under  "Junk"  for  the  names  of  dealers. 

7.  If  you  want  to  donate  your  scrap,  call  a  charity  that 
helps  make  its  living  by  collecting  and  selling  scrap. 

8.  If  you  have  some  question  about  useful  scrap  that  you 
want  answered,  call  your  local  Salvage  Committee.  The 
telephone  number  should  be  listed  in  your  local  paper. 
These  committees  are  organized  by  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense.  Your  Salvage  Committee  can  find  out  from 
charity  organizations  whether  junk  dealers  are  offering 
you  fair  prices. 

9.  If  your  community  has  no  Salvage  Committee,  write 
to  the  State  Salvage  Committee  in  care  of  the  State 
Defense  Council  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

10.  Rural  Salvage  Campaigns  can  get  the  help  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Defense  Board  member 
who  sits  on  your  State  Salvage  Committee. 


RAGS 

All  the  rags  in  the  world  are  not  too  many  rags  for  the  needs 
that  war  brings.  Your  cast-off  clothes,  your  scraps  of  burlap 
bags,  and  worn-out  socks,  your  threadbare  carpets,  frayed  and 
shedding  towels  can  go  to  war,  just  as  they  are.  They'll  clean 
machines,  pack  up  fine  parts,  and  protect  munitions.  Other 
rags  will  find  their  way  into  roofing  and  flooring  materials  for 
emergency  houses.    Any  rags  today  ?    Save  them ! 


RUBBER 

War  on  wheels  needs  rubber.  New  rubber,  that  gives  the 
best  wear  must  be  the  first  to  go  to  war.  Scrap  rubber  must 
work  for  civilians.  Right  now  the  Nation  has  facilities  for 
turning  old  rubber  into  useful  goods  at  the  rate  of  400,000 
tons  a  year.  Do  you  have  some  old  rubbers  that  no  longer 
keep  out  wet Do  you  know  where  there  are  tires  and  tubes 
that  won't  hold  up  a  car.^  Search  around  in  your  house  for 
sink  mats,  raincoats,  bathing  caps,  rubber  bands,  leaky  water 
bottles,  hoses,  rug  linings,  and  crepe  rubber  soles  that  you  no 
longer  need.    Gather  them  up,  pass  them  on. 
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New  York^s  blueprint  of  action  on  the  nutrition  front 


Representatives  of:  Departments  of  Health,  Wel- 
fare, Markets,  Hospitals,  Education;  Catholic 
School  Boards;  Nutrition  Committee  of  Greater 
New  York;  Office  of  Civilian  Defense;  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration;  American  Red  Cross; 
Citizens  Health  Committee;  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  City;  Medical,  Dental,  and  Nursing 
professions. 


Central  Service  Committees 


Technical 

To  select  and  evaluate  educational  materials; 
to  prepare  materials ;  to  plan  courses ;  to  select 
qualified  speakers  and  teachers. 

Materials 

To  assemble  and  make  available  educational 
materials  such  as  leaflets,  posters,  radio  talks, 
films,  exhibits. 


Promotion 

To  open  and  keep  active  lines  of  commu- 
nication for  materials,  using  press,  radio, 
advertisers,  trade  groups,  libraries. 

Operating 

To  conduct  speakers'  bureau,  assist  local 
groups  to  plan  activities,  select  literature, 
secure  exhibits,  schedule  movies. 


20  Local  Planning  Groups 

Local  representatives  of  Departments  of  Health,  Welfare,  Markets,  Hospitals, 
Education;  voluntary  agencies  and  cooperating  groups. 
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Mobil  izing  for  better  meals 

Americans  biggest  city  puts  punch  into  its  drive  for  better  food  habits 


IT  IS  EASIER  to  tell  somebody  how  to  get 
somewhere  than  to  get  there  yourself.  Most 
ambitious  schemes  shape  up  beautifully  on 
paper,  but  then  never  get  off  paper.  Right 
now  most  cities  are  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  nutrition  programs  off  paper 
and  into  the  works.  Their  problem,  roughly, 
is  one  you  can  call  the  problem  of  getting 
from  here  to  there. 

The  New  York  Cit)^  Nutrition  Program  is 
the  vehicle  New  Yorkers  intend  to  use  to 
get  from  here  to  there  with,  nutritionally 
speaking.  Maybe  part  of  the  program  is 
going  your  way. 

Five  Cit}'  Departments — Health,  Markets, 
Hospitals,  Welfare,  and  Schools — are  now 
teamed  up  with  11  other  cooperating  organ- 
izations "to  bring  to  the  people  in  New 
York  City  facts  about  food  and  its  effect  on 
health"  in  ways  as  effective  and  helpful  as 
they  can  devise. 

People  of  New  York  Cit}^  live  in  tene- 
ments on  the  East  Side;  they  live  in  apart- 
ment houses  guarded  by  doormen  on  Park 
Avenue;  they  live  in  subdivisions  in  Queens. 
They  live  all  over  5  boroughs,  in  every  kind 
of  circumstance,  on  incomes  ranging  from 
nothing  up  to  millions. 


To  get  at  people  where  they  are,  the  Nu- 
trition Program  intends  to  work  with  them 
in  the  neighborhoods  where  they  live, 
through  the  agencies  and  institutions  they 
are  already  familiar  with,  the  schools,  the 
social  agencies,  the  women's  clubs,  the  trade 
unions,  the  settlement  houses,  and  the 
libraries. 

The  city  has  been  drtded  into  20  Dis- 
tricts. In  each  district.  Local  Planning 
Groups,  made  up  of  representatives  from 
agencies  in  the  neighborhood,  will  carry  out 
neighborhood  programs,  planned  to  meet 
neighborhood  needs,  and  pitched  in  the 
neighborhood  idiom.  Work  with  families 
is  to  be  carried  on  through  existing  organiza- 
tions. Information  will  feed  through  the 
planning  group  into  all  the  represented  agen- 
cies and  then  out  to  the  families. 

Local  Planning  Groups  will  help  each 
agenc}'  get  food  fact  meetings  going,  arrange 
for  movie  showings,  tours  of  markets,  or 
demonstrations  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Feeding  a  city  is  a  job  done  not  only  by 
mothers  in  the  home.  Restaurants  feed  mil- 
lions daily  in  New  York.  Grocers  have  im- 
portant roles  to  play  in  nutrition  education. 


Getting  to  grocers  and  restaurant  owners  and 
market  people  is  also  part  of  the  job  of  the 
Nutrition  Program. 

There  you  have  the  hundred  thousand 
fingers  of  New  York  City's  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram reaching  out  to  a  million  people. 

Of  course,  fingers  can't  work  empty- 
handed.  They  must  be  supplied  with  in- 
formation, educational  material,  charts,  ex- 
hibits, motion  pictures,  radio  programs,  and 
all  the  other  implements  of  adult  education. 

Just  the  routine  job  of  keeping  Local' 
Planning  Groups  and  the  many  other  agen- 
cies supplied  with  material  requires  an 
enormous  amount  of  work.  This  work  is 
done  by  what  is  called  an  Operating  Com- 
mittee that  has  its  main  office  at  the  New 
York  Cit}'  Department  of  Health.  Much  of 
the  full  time  staff  for  the  program  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Health  Department  with  con- 
siderable service  from  the  staffs  of  the  other 
departments  and  many  interested  groups  in 
the  City.  The  initial  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Health  Department  and  plans 
are  under  way  to  raise  additional  funds  from 
other  sources. 

The  Operating  Committee  is  slated  to  run 


TO  TALK  nutrition  to  8  million  people  takes  a  lot  of  talking. 
The  New  York  City  Nutrition  Program  talks  through  agencies  that 
already  exist  and  are  already  on  speaking  terms  with  the  8  million. 


PUBLIC  health  nurses,  brought  up-to-date  on  latest  nutrition  facts 
in  refresher  classes,  tell  the  mothers  they  work  with  how  to  buy 
and  prepare  food  that  will  keep  their  families  vigorously  healthy. 
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a  speakers'  bureau  to  make  available  to  local 
groups  authoritative  literature  and  posters, 
to  take  care  of  the  distribution  of  press  re- 
leases and  radio  scripts,  and  to  make  films 
available  for  neighborhood  showings. 

Three  committees  work  out  of  sight,  dig- 
ging up  information,  preparing  it  so  it  can 
be  used,  and  making  arrangements  for  its 
use,  so  the  program  can  keep  turning  over. 

A  TECHNICAL  COMMITTEE,  STAFFED  BY  Nu- 
tritionists, prepares  the  basic  nutritional  in- 
formation, okays  all  information  to  make 
sure  it  i  \  accurate  and  not  distorted.  It  lines 
up  the  experts  in  medicine  and  nutrition  and 
public  health  to  speak  at  big  meetings. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  doctors  and 
nurses  and  dentists  and  teachers  and  other 
professional  people  need  refresher  courses  in 
nutrition  to  enable  them  to  pass  along  the 
most  effective  kind  of  nutrition  advice,  the 
Technical  Committee  arranges  with  profes- 
sional groups  to  give  refresher  courses. 

When  everj'one  is  eager  for  more  facts 
about  better  food  habits,  there  aren't  enough 
trained  nutritionists  around  to  get  to  speak 
to  all  the  clubs  and  mothers'  groups  and  trade 
unions  that  want  to  hear  them  speak.  The 
demand  for  nutritionists  to  conduct  quiz  pro- 
grams, or  to  answer  questions  at  exhibits  also 
outruns  the  supply  right  now. 

To  make  up  the  shortage  of  nutritionists, 
the  Technical  Committee  trains  intelligent 
"lay"  people  through  brief  courses.  The 
graduates  of  these  short-order  courses  are 
called  "nutrition  aides,"  and  while  they  are 
not  complete  experts  they  are  competent  to  be 
sent  out  by  the  speakers  bureau  to  give  short 
talks  on  food  facts,  to  explain  exhibits,  and  to 
assist  nutritionists. 


The  second  behind-the-scenes  committee  is 
called  the  Material  Committee.  Already 
this  committee  has  collected  a  library  of 
nutrition  information.  It  wrote  to  every 
Federal,  State,  and  city  agency  that  had  pre- 
pared information  usable  in  a  nutrition  pro- 
gram. Letters  also  went  out  to  food  manu- 
facturers and  trade  associations.  When  all 
the  replies  came  in,  the  committee  had  an 
enormous  mass  of  literature  which  was  cata- 
loged, and  then  passed  over  to  the  Technical 
Committee  for  examination.  What  is  usable 
is  used,  saving  the  New  York  Program  the 
repetitious  job  of  working  up  its  own  mate- 
rial. Where  existing  material  doesn't  meet  a 
particular  need,  the  Materials  Committee  gets 
the  basic  information  it  wants  from  the 
Technical  Committee  and  then  works  the 
information  up  into  a  leaflet,  a  pamphlet,  or 
a  radio  talk,  an  exhibit.  All  of  the  printing 
and  mimeographing  and  multilithing  which 
must  be  done  is  carried  on  in  the  Materials 
Committee.  Also,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Technical  Committee,  it  works  up  charts,  and 
teaching  outlines,  literature  kits  and  bibliog- 
raphies for  use  by  all  the  people  in  the 
program.  With  the  help  of  the  American 
Film  Center,  it  scours  the  horizon  for  movies 
that  can  be  used  and  makes  arrangements  for 
the  movies  to  be  around  when  the  Operating 
Committee  needs  a  movie.  When  a  poster  is 
needed,  or  a  slogan  might  come  in  handy,  a 
requisition  goes  to  the  Materials  Committee. 

Third  behind-the-scenes  committee  is 
in  charge  of  promotion  and  public  relations. 
Because  people  read  advertisements,  go  to 
movies,  and  listen  to  radio  programs  spon- 
sored by  people  with  foods  to  sell,  the  work 
of  this  Promotion  Committee  is  to  see  how 


much  sound  nutrition  information  can  be 
worked  mto  materials  put  out  by  such  firms. 
That  takes  negotiations  with  all  kinds  of 
trade  associations,  advertising  agencies,  man- 
ufacturers, and  radio  stations.  These  nego- 
tiations are  the  province  of  the  Promotion 
Committee. 

Since  New  York  Cit}'  operates  subways, 
advertising  space  on  subway  cards  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  stations  can  be  made  available 
to  carr)'  the  Nutrition  Program's  own  ads. 

Representatives  of  the  Promotion  Com- 
mittee also  intend  to  go  to  the  restaurant 
trade  associations,  and  to  individual  restau- 
rant owners  with  a  nutrition  program  for 
them.  The  restaurateurs  are  to  be  asked 
to  follow  all  the  vitamin  conservation  rules 
which  intelligent  housewives  follow  in  the 
preparation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  (no  soda, 
cooking  of  vegetables  as  short  a  time  in  as 
little  water  as  possible,  the  preparation  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  as  soon  as  possible 
before  they  are  eaten).  Another  suggestion 
to  be  urged  on  restaurateurs  is  a  low-cost 
balanced  defense  meal  for  workers  at  noon, 
perhaps  with  a  notation  on  the  menu  explain- 
ing the  relation  between  good  nutrition  and 
efficiency  on  the  job  and  the  importance  of 
both  at  this  time. 

The  nutrition  negotiators  hope  to  bar- 
gain  with  grocer)'  stores  to  make  each  window 
a  nutrition  exhibit  and  to  turn  their  food  dis- 
plays into  nutrition  demonstrations.  Ar- 
rangements may  be  made  to  give  clerks  short 
courses  in  food  facts  which  they  can  use  in 
dealing  with  customers.  Department  store 
windows  are  good  places  for  exhibits  and 
negotiations  will  be  undertaken  to  get  dis- 
play space  there. 


TRAINED  nutritionists  man  nutrition  quiz  corners  and  nutrition 
clinics  where  people  can  find  out  how  nnuch  they  know  about 
nutrition    and    get    advice    on    their   family    food  problems. 


SCHOOLS  are  already  in  the  nutrition  program  with  penny  milk 
and  hot  lunches.  Now  they  are  holding  nutrition  exhibits  for 
parents  and  are  sponsoring  night  showings  of  nutrition  movies. 
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EXHIBITS  in  grocery  store  windows  will  feature  simple  but  appe- 
tizing ways  of  preparing  blue  stamp  foods.  Posters  will  urge 
housewives  to  make  good  use  of  the  mineral  and  vitamin-rich 
foods  that  can  be  bought  with  stamps.  Clerks  are  going  to  learn 
more  about  the  food  values  of  the  products  they  handle,  so  they 


COOKING  SCHOOLS  held  at  health  centers,  settlement  houses, 
and  at  the  city  markets  help  housewives  keep  up-to-date  on 
how  to  prepare  the  foods  that  are  most  plentiful  at  the  moment. 


can  give  more  help  to  their  customers.  Housewives  will  be  urged 
to  ask  for,  and  stores  to  supply,  the  odds  and  ends  and  scraps  of 
nourishing  foods  that  sometimes  get  thrown  away,  like  outside 
lettuce  leaves,  beet  and  carrot  tops,  and  meat  trimmings.  Not 
an  ounce  of  food  must  be  wasted  these  days. 


TRAVELING  exhibits  prepared  by  the  Technical  Committee  of 
the  New  York  City  Nutrition  Program  tell  their  story  from  depart- 
ment store  windows,  at  school  houses,  at  fairs,  and  expositions. 
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Libraries  have  already  set  up  nutrition 
corners,  with  hteiature  and  exhibits  where 
people  are  able  to  get  at  them  and  profit 
from  them. 

Unions,  churches,  clubs  will  be  asked  to 
give  time  and  effort  and  space  to  nutrition 
program  material. 

Articles  in  newspapers  and  magazines  fea- 
turing nutrition  material  can  be  arranged  for 
if  someone  will  go  to  the  editors  involved, 
describe  the  program  to  them,  and  get  their 
agreement  to  cooperate.  The  Promotion 
Committee  does  that. 

Acting  as  an  executive  committee,  con- 
trolling  the  budget,  and  giving  direction  to 
the  entire  New  York  City  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram, there  is  a  Coordinating  Committee. 
The  Coordinating  Committee,  with  a  full- 
time  staff,  is  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  five  City  Departments  cooperating 
in  the  program.  It  also  has  representatives 
from  the  New  York  City  Nutrition  Com- 
mittee, which  helped  to  work  out  the  pro- 
gram, the  welfare  agencies,  other  public  or- 
ganizations, and  some  Federal  agencies,  not- 
ably the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agency 
that  operates  the  Penny  Milk  and  home  milk 
programs,  the  Food  Stamp  Plan,  the  School 
Lunch  Program,  and  takes  care  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  purchases  of  food. 

Still  higher  on  the  organizational  chart  of 
the  New  York  City  Nutrition  Program  there 
is  a  governing  board  under  the  general  direc- 


RESTAURANTS  feed  almost  as  many 
people  as  housewives.  To  get  them  to  fol- 
low rules  of  good  nutrition  and  to  fea- 
ture low-cost  balanced  meals,  New  York's 
restaurant  inspectors  carry  the  word  to 
restaurant  owners,  managers,  and  cooks. 


tion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health.  Spon- 
soring the  whole  program  is  the  Mayor. 

From  bottom  to  top,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Average  Citizen  to  the  people  who  are  key 
managers  of  the  vast  conglomeration  of  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  that  make  up  a 
city.  New  York  City's  Nutrition  Program  ties 
in  thousands  of  people. 

How  WILL  THE  PROGRAM  WORK  ACTUALLY.' 

Well,  take  a  very  real  situation.  The 
poorest  people  in  a  city  need  nutritional 
information,  but  they  also  need  food.  Two 
methods  of  increasing  the  amount  of  health- 
ful food  poor  people  eat  operate  through  the 
Food  Stamp  Plan  and  the  penny  milk  pro- 
gram of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, both  of  which  are  now  operating  in 
New  York. 

While  thousands  of  children  get  penny 
milk  and  thousands  of  families  get  a  chance 
to  increase  their  food  purchases  through 
the  Food  Stamp  Plan,  there  are  still  children 
and  families  who  could  but  don't  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  programs  and  other 
programs. 

If  good  nutrition  is  essential  to  defense, 
and  the  President  and  the  Surgeon  General 
and  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem say  it  is,  then  it  is  essential  that  every- 
one eligible  for  the  practical  benefits  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Plan  and  the  Penny  Milk  Plan 
actually  get  the  benefits. 

That  is  a  fact. 


NEW  YORK'S  market  inspectors  have 
been  asked  to  get  market  stand  operators 
and  fishmongers  and  the  other  food  deal- 
ers into  the  nutrition  program.  Fish  dealers 
will  feature  fish  for  sale  at  bargain  prices 
on  Fish  Tuesday  as  well  as  on  Friday. 


Now   PROJECT  A  SITUATION   FROM  THAT 

fact.  This  is  the  way  the  New  York  City 
Nutrition  Program  could  work  on  this  prob- 
lem: The  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
representative  on  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee of  the  Nutrition  Program  presents  the 
problem. 

The  Committee  asks  the  Materials  Com- 
mittee to  work  up  a  program. 

The  Technical  Committee  works  out  diets 
including  Stamp  Plan  foods.  It  prepares 
basic  material  showing  the  importance  of 
Stamp  Plan  foods  in  the  diet. 

The  Materials  Committee  takes  these  data 
and  works  them  into  posters  and  leaflets  and 
radio  programs  and  newspaper  articles. 

The  Promotion  Committee  arranges  for 
the  newspapers  and  radio  stations  to  carry 
features  about  the  people  who  need  more 
food  and  could  get  it  if  they  only  knew  how 
to  go  about  it.  It  also  gets  grocery  stores 
to  agree  to  feature  Stamp  Plan  posters,  the 
schools  to  put  up  Penny  Milk  exhibits. 

The  Materials  Committee  turns  posters 
and  leaflets  and  articles  and  radio  scripts  over 
to  the  operating  committee  which  then  sees 
that  they  are  delivered  where  they  ought 
to  go. 

At  the  same  time  the  Operating  Committee 
begins  to  feed  material  it  receives  from  the 
Materials  Committee  down  to  the  neighbor- 
hood Planning  Committees. 

Representatives  from  the  various  agencies 
on  the  Local  Planning  Groups  in  each  of  20 
areas  throughout  the  city  will  devise  ways 
and  means  to  bring  these  facts  to  the  people 
of  their  neighborhoods. 

Soon  women,  for  example,  will  Dis- 
cover neighbors  on  their  block  who  are 
eligible  for  food  stamps  but  who  do  not  know 
about  them.  Minor  objections  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Plan,  tiny  details  which  keep  out  some 
people  are  uncovered.  Adjustments  are 
made. 

Some  children  in  the  schools  are  just  cas- 
ual about  their  penny  milk.  The  Materials 
Committee,  through  the  neighborhood  plan- 
ning committees,  plans  showings  of  milk 
pictures  designed  for  children  in  the  schools. 

Similar  campaigns  designed  to  encourage 
the  eating  of  fish  on  more  than  one  day  of 
the  week  might  be  put  on,  or  a  campaign 
for  enriched  bread  and  flour,  or  a  campaign 
for  a  more  extensive  use  of  the  whole 
grain  cereals,  or  campaigns  designed  to  get 
more  widespread  use  of  the  low-cost  meat 
specialties. 

That  is  the  program.  Can  you  adopt  or 
adapt  any  part  of  it  for  use  in  your  city.' 
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Fat  of  the  land 

It  makes  a  difference  how  we  use  it  now  that 
war  necessities  come  first 


RAW  materials  of  commerce  have  become 
the  strategic  materials  of  war.  Copper,  rub- 
ber, chrome,  zinc,  steel,  aluminum,  the  list  is 
long,  and  near  the  top  of  it  are  some  mate- 
rials that  may  give  you  a  start  by  their  pres- 
ence: fats  and  oils,  for  example,  butter,  lard, 
cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil,  peanut  oil,  corn 
oil,  coconut  oil,  palm  oil,  tallow,  babassu 
nut  oil,  tung  oil. 

Not  counting  petroleum  oil  and  essential 
oils  used  in  perfumes,  there  are  more  than 
1,800  fats  and  oils  of  which  30  are  an 
important  part  of  peacetime  life,  and  grim 
necessities  in  war. 

War  or  peace,  fats  and  oils  are  necessary 
for  food,  for  soap,  for  paints  and  varnishes, 
for  printer's  ink,  for  industrial  lubricants  for 
the  manufacture  of  metals,  textiles,  leather 
goods,  and  for  glycerine. 

When  war  displaces  peace,  these  uses  be- 
come more  urgent  than  ever  but  some  more 
pressing  than  others. 

Glycerine,  for  example,  in  the  days  when 
the  nights  are  not  blacked  out,  is  mainly  a 
byproduct  of  soap  manufacture.  Now  that 
Americans  are  getting  training  in  putting  out 
incendiary  bombs,  soap  is  a  byproduct  of 
glycerine  manufacture,  for  glycerine  as  nitro- 
glycerine is  an  essential  ingredient  of  many 
high  explosives. 

In  1940,  nearly  10  billion  pounds  of  fats 
and  oils  were  used  in  the  United  States.  Six 
and  a  half  of  these  10  billion  pounds  of  fats 
and  oils  were  eaten,  2  billion  pounds  were 


made  into  soap,  1  billion  pounds  were  made 
into  paints,  varnishes,  printing  inks,  and 
linoleum  products,  while  a  half  billion 
pounds  of  fats  and  oils  were  used  for  a  vast 
number  of  industrial  purposes:  to  make  tin 
plate,  and  as  special  lubricants. 

Most  of  these  fats  and  oils  were  pro- 
duced  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  10  billion 
pounds  used,  about  1.5  billion  pounds  came 
from  the  Philippines,  from  Africa,  from 
Argentine  and  Brazil,  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  from  Malaya. 

Round  figures  do  not  show  how  important 
fat  and  oil  imports  are.  Broken  down,  the 
statistics  tell  a  different  story.  America  usu- 
ally produces  enough  food  fats  for  itself  and 
for  export,  but  domestic  production  is  a  third 
short  of  supplying  all  the  fats  and  oils 
needed  for  soap,  slightly  more  than  a  third 
shy  of  the  fat  and  oil  needs  for  industry,  and 
almost  a  half  short  of  American  needs  for 
paint  and  varnish. 

Many  fats  and  oils  are  interchangeable, 
but  a  few  meet  some  needs  so  well,  they 
come  near  being  indispensable.  Coconut  oil 
is  the  ingredient  in  most  soaps  that  makes 
them  lather  freely.  If  soap  manufacturers 
should  ever  run  out  of  coconut  oil  they  would 
have  to  find  something  else  to  help  you 
work  up  a  copious  lather.  They  could  turn 
to  palm  kernel  oil  from  Africa.  Or  they 
could  turn  to  babassu  nut  oil,  which  comes 
from  Brazil. 


Actually,  however,  the  Pacific  war  is  not 
going  to  shut  off  all  coconut  oil  imports;  it 
is  only  going  to  make  their  importation  nec- 
essary from  other  sources,  from  the  South 
Pacific  Islands,  and  from  Africa,  rather  than 
from  the  Philippines. 

Shipping  shortages  are  going  to  cut  down 
the  amounts  of  fats  and  oils  that  can  be 
imported,  but  to  make  up  for  that  American 
farmers,  under  the  spur  of  the  Food-for- 
Freedom  production  goals,  are  increasing 
their  production  of  fats  and  oils. 

If  farmers  win  through  to  these  goals,  they 
will  provide  next  year  (that's  July  1942  to 
July  1943)  this  much  more  vegetable  oils 
than  we  are  now  getting  from  them:  600 
million  pounds  of  peanut  oil,  300  million 
pounds  of  soybean  oil,  100  million  pounds 
each  of  linseed  and  cottonseed  oil.  Then,  if 
farmers  reach  the  hog  goals,  and  if  meat 
packers  follow  the  suggestions  made  to  them 
to  change  their  fat  trimming  practices,  we 
should  get  an  extra  600  million  pounds  of 
lard. 

Add  up  all  these  extra  pounds,  and  the 
total  appears  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  im- 
ports, the  extra  need  for  fats  and  oils  at  home, 
and  the  amounts  now  earmarked  for  our 
allies.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  warns, 
however:  "No  one  can  foresee  the  exact  size 
of  the  needs  of  our  allies  a  year  from  now, 
but  we  know  they  will  be  large  and  I  fear 
they  will  be  larger  than  we  realize  at  this 
time." 


FEBRUARY  15,  1942 
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HARD  WATER  takes  more  soap  than  soft  water,  but  it  isn't  difficult  to 
soften  water.  Smart  chemistry  teachers  in  high  schools  could  make  a 
project  for  their  classes  in  determining  how  much  and  what  kind  of  water 
softener  communities  could  use  where  hard  water  is  using  up  too  much  soap. 


In  ENGLAND,  WHERE  FATS  AND  OILS  ARE 

tighter  than  they  ever  will  be  here,  food  fats 
are  rationed  and  soap  is  difficult  to  buy.  To 
conserve  fats  all  trade  brands  of  margarine 
have  been  discontinued  and  now  all  mar- 
garine is  made  to  conform  to  the  standards 
for  one  of  two  grades,  a  cheap  grade  (whose 
price  is  kept  down  by  a  government  subsidy) 
and  a  more  expensive  grade.  Economists  in 
England  have  also  asked  that  a  limited  num- 
ber of  grades  be  established  for  soap  and 
that  soap  manufacturers  discontinue  their 
present  brands  and  manufacture  and  sell 
these  grades  only. 

The  need  to  conserve  fats  and  oils  may 
eventually  make  simplification  and  standard- 
ization necessary  in  the  United  States,  too, 
but  plans  for  conservation  have  not  gone  as 
far  here  as  in  England. 

On  December  13,  1941,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  placed  a  ceiling  on  the 
wholesale  price  of  certain  fats  and  oils.  The 
order  applies  to  raw,  crude  and  refined  fats 
and  oils,  their  byproducts  and  derivatives, 
but  makes  some  exceptions.  For  instance, 
essential  oils,  mineral  oils,  butter,  and  fat  and 
oil  products  in  their  finished  forms  are 
exempt.  So  are  sales  of  refined  fats  and  oils, 
except  olive  oil,  through  wholesale  and  retail 
channels  and  directly  to  the  cooking  trades. 
Sales  of  lard  as  food  which  does  not  need  fur- 
ther processing  are  likewise  exempt.  Most 


fats  and  oils  were  selling  (as  we  go  to  press) 
at  less  than  ceiling  prices. 

A  temporary  order  which  followed  the 
price  ceiling  order  forbade  manufacturers 
with  more  than  90  days'  supply  of  fats  and 
oils  to  buy  additional  fats  and  oils  until  their 
inventories  fall  below  the  90-day  supply  level. 
This  order  is  intended  to  prevent  hoarding. 

No  regulation  orders  consumers  to  refrain 
from  hoarding,  for  it  is  assumed  that  the 
good  sense  of  consumers  makes  such  an  order 
unnecessary.  Hoarding  would  not  only  jam 
up  the  attempts  to  keep  fats  and  oils  and 
soaps  moving  freely  to  consumers,  it  would 
push  prices  up,  and  create  a  situation  in 
which  better-off  families,  those  that  could 
afford  to  buy  stocks,  would  shut  off  supplies 
to  the  less  well-off  families.  Fats  and  oils 
deteriorate,  too,  so  hoarding  might  boom- 
erang on  the  hoarder. 

Conservation  of  every  strategic  mate- 
rial,  and  that  includes  fats  and  oils,  is  the 
plain  duty  of  every  American.  In  the  case 
of  fats  and  oils  the  more  people  husband 
what  is  available  the  better  the  Nation  will  be 
able  to  pass  through  a  tight  period  without 
any  stringency. 

People  whose  incomes  do  not  rise  as  fast 
as  prices  have  a  special  reason  for  making 
every  purchase  do  double  duty. 

In  general,  then,  the  fats  and  oils  situation 


calls  for  waste-free  utilization.  On  some 
farms  and  in  a  few  city  homes,  though  not 
many,  home  soap-making  may  be  in  order. 
For  using  and  making,  people  will  need 
some  know-how. 

When  you  buy  soap  you  use  the  same 
general  buying  rules  that  apply  whenever 
you  go  shopping.  Shop  around  for  the 
lowest  prices  that  prevail  for  the  type  of 
soap  (not  necessarily  the  brand)  you  want. 
Compare  prices  per  pound  or  ounce,  and  if 
there  is  no  net  weight  statement  on  the  label, 
weigh  the  soap.  Remember,  however,  that  a 
hardmilled  soap  may  contain  about  30  per- 
cent more  soap,  ounce  for  ounce,  than  a 
framed  soap  (floating  soaps  are  framed 
soaps).  You  can  usually  get  substantial 
price  reductions  if  you  buy  in  quantities. 
You  and  the  families  next  door,  for  example, 
might  together  buy  the  soap  you  need  for  a 
current  period  in  case  lots.  Buying  in  bulk 
saves  the  cost  of  packages.  Soap  powders, 
soap  chips,  and  water  softeners  can  some- 
times be  obtained  cheaper  this  way. 

Soap  buying  also  has  a  few  special  rules. 
Instead  of  scouring  powder,  you  might  try 
whiting,  which  is  cheaper,  and  which  does 
scouring  jobs  safely  and  efficiently.  Instead 
of  buying  soap  chips,  you  might  try  chipping 
laundry  soap  with  an  ordinary  kitchen  grater. 

Once  you  have  bought  soap  in  bars,  take  it 
home,  remove  the  wrappers  and  let  it  dry  out 
before  you  use  it.  It  will  keep  better  and 
last  longer. 

Now  MORE  than  ever  NO  SOAP  SHOULD  BE 

wasted.  Do  not  leave  soap  in  water  after 
you  have  the  suds  you  want.  When  you 
bathe  or  wash  do  not  let  the  soap  lie  around 
in  the  water.  When  you  are  using  a  chipped 
soap  add  a  small  amount  of  chips  at  a  time 
until  you  get  the  suds  you  want,  don't  just 
dump  chips  into  the  tub.  Do  not  let  tiny 
pieces  of  soap  go  to  waste.  Drop  them  in 
a  glass  or  a  jar  until  you  have  enough  to  make 
into  soap  jelly.  Then  take  the  pieces,  boil 
them  in  water  until  they  jell  on  cooling. 
Soap  jelly  made  from  laundry  soap  can  be 
used  for  dishes,  for  laundry,  and  for  other 
household  purposes.  Save  toilet  soap  ends 
separately  and  use  the  jelly  for  shampoos. 

If  the  water  in  your  neighborhood  is  hard, 
and  you  have  not  been  doing  anything  about 
it  consciously,  you  can  save  substantial 
amounts  on  your  laundry  soap  bill.  Hard 
water  is  water  which  contains  magnesium  or 
calcium  (lime)  compounds.  While  these 
compounds  do  not  affect  drinking  quality 
they  combine  with  soap  to  form  insoluble 
slimy  "lime"  curds.   The  curds  are  deposited 
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against  fabrics  washed  in  the  water  and  do 
not  rinse  out. 

Hard  water  can  be  softened  at  great 
expense  by  using  large  amounts  of  soap, 
sometimes  3  times  as  much  soap  as  you  would 
normally  use.  Farm  wives  in  hard  water 
localities  save  rain  water  (soft  water)  for 
laundering. 

Some  people  install  zeolite  systems  to 
soften  water.  Zeolites  are  chemicals,  com- 
plex double  silicates  of  sodium  and  alumi- 
num, which  do  not  dissolve  in  water.  When 
hard  water  containing  calcium  and  magne- 
sium compounds  passes  through  the  zeolite 
system,  there  is  a  chemical  reaction  in  which 
the  sodium  replaces  the  calcium  and  magne- 
sium in  the  hard,  water  making  it  soft.  Not 
all  hard  water,  however,  is  susceptible  to 
this  treatment. 

Where  it  is  not  feasible  to  install  a  water 
softening  system,  water  for  laundering  may 
be  softened  with  trisodium  phosphate,  wash- 
ing soda,  or  borax,  which  may  be  bought  at 
the  grocer's  or  at  a  hardware  store.  Laundry 
soaps  and  powders  whose  advertisements 
promise  whiter  clothes  usually  contain  these 
water  softeners,  or  other  products  that  re- 
duce or  prevent  formation  of  curds,  such  as 
tetrasodium  hydrophosphate.  It  is  cheaper, 
however,  to  soften  water  yourself  rather  than 
to  depend  on  such  soap  products. 

How  much  of  a  water  softener  you  should 
use  depends  upon  the  hardness  of  the  water 


in  your  locality.  One  way  to  find  out  how 
much  water  softener  to  use  is  to  call  your 
water  department  and  ask  someone  there. 

You  might  also  get  your  high  school  chem- 
istry teacher  to  make  a  project  for  his  students 
out  of  measuring  the  hardness  of  your  com- 
munity's water.  This  is  the  way  they  could 
go  about  it. 

Fill  up  a  laundry  tub  with  hot  water,  meas- 
uring the  total  amount  of  water  in  the  tub. 

Then  put  half  of  a  level  teaspoonful  of 
water  softener  in  the  water  for  every  gallon 
of  water  in  the  tub.  Mix  well.  Wait  5  to 
10  minutes  for  the  water  softener  to  work. 
When  it  does  work,  a  scum  forms  on  the  top 
of  the  water.    Remove  the  scum. 

Dip  out  one  quart  of  the  treated  water, 
and  add  to  it  a  level  tablespoonful  of  the 
laundry  soap  you  use.  Stir  rapidly.  If  suds 
foam  up  quickly  the  water  is  soft  enough. 

If  suds  do  not  foam  up,  add  Yi  of  a.  level 
teaspoonful  of  water  softener  to  the  laundry 
tub  for  each  gallon  of  water  it  contains. 
Stir,  wait  for  the  reaction,  remove  the  scum. 

Dip  out  a  quart  of  water  again  and  try  the 
soap  sud  test  again.  If  the  water  still  is  not 
soft  enough,  repeat  until  it  does  get  soft. 

When  the  desired  softness  is  obtained, 
note  how  much  softener  has  been  used  for 
each  gallon  of  water.  That  is  the  amount 
needed  regularly. 

Borax  is  the  mildest  water  softener,  and, 
like  all  water  softeners,  should  always  be 
added  to  the  water  before  soap  is  put  in.  It 


should  be  permitted  to  react  and  the  scum 
should  be  removed  before  you  begin  wash- 
ing operations.  Water  treated  with  borax  is 
safe  for  woolens,  silks,  and  other  delicate 
fabrics. 

Washing  soda  is  all  right  for  use  with 
cotton  or  linen,  but  it  should  not  be  used 
with  silk  or  wool. 

Trisodium  phosphate  is  safe  for  use  with 
white  cottons  and  linens,  and  colored  cottons 
and  linens  that  are  fast  to  washing.  It  can 
be  used  with  silk  and  wool  in  very  mild 
solutions,  but  unless  you  know  what  you  are 
doing,  you  had  better  stick  to  borax  when  it 
comes  to  silks  and  woolens. 

Fats  and  oils  can  also  be  conserved  by 
making  soap  at  home  or  by  organizing  com- 
munity soap-making  projects.  Fat  and  oil 
conservation  begins,  however,  with  getting 
as  much  food  value  as  possible  out  of  cook- 
ing and  table  fats.  Grease  from  roasting, 
broiling,  and  frying  should  be  saved  and 
used  over  again.  If  you  cannot  use  the 
bacon  fat  you  collect,  maybe  your  neighbors 
have  a  use  for  it.  For  most  city  families, 
soap-making  is  not  practical,  but  soap-making 
may  be  practical  as  a  community  project. 

Here  is  a  simple  recipe  for  soap-making. 
As  with  any  other  recipe,  you  can  increase 
the  proportions  if  you  want  to. 

Put  your  waste  fat  in  a  pan  with  an  equal 
amount  of  water.  Place  the  pan  on  the  fire 
until  the  fat  melts.  Stir  the  mixture  carefully 
for  2  minutes,  then  set  it  aside  to  cool. 
When  the  grease  has  solidified,  remove  it 
from  the  water. 

For  the  next  step  you  take  2 1/2  pounds  of 
fat,  weighed  carefully,  and  place  it  in  an  iron 
kettle  (aluminum  will  not  do).  Heat  the 
fat  until  it  melts  and  then  take  it  off  the 
stove  to  cool.  Meanwhile,  dissolve  51/2 
ounces  of  caustic  soda  (a  small  can  of  lye) 
in  11  ounces  of  water  in  another  iron  kettle. 
Stir  with  a  wooden  paddle.  (Don't  let  the 
lye  touch  clothing  or  your  skin,  it  will  burn. 
If  it  does  touch  you  or  your  clothes,  wash  it 
off  with  water  and  then  swab  with  vinegar. ) 
As  soon  as  the  lye  has  dissolved,  add  the  lye 
solution  to  the  melted  fat  or  oil  and  stir 
thoroughly.  Heat  the  mixture,  stirring  all 
the  while  from  the  bottom  up,  until  the 
lumps  disappear.  Now  add  51/2  ounces  of 
water  and  keep  on  stirring  until  the  water 
has  been  dissolved  in  the  mixture.  Pour  the 
soap  into  a  cardboard  box  and  let  the  soap 
harden  for  24  hours.  Then  cut  the  soap  up 
into  cakes  and  put  it  away  in  a  dry,  clean, 
dark  place  for  a  week.  You  then  have  a 
hard  laundry  soap. 


SOAP'S  ON!  The  time  has  not  come  when  Americans  are  being  asked  to 
make  soap  at  home,  but  some  farm  families  find  it  a  practical  way  to  use 
up  fats  and  oils  that  can't  be  eaten.    The  job  isn't  too  hard  for  a  city  to  do. 
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Milk  quiz 


What  do  you  know  about  this  top-flight  food? 


AMERICA'S  milk  goal  for  everyone  every 
day  is  AT  LEAST  A  PIXT,  MORE  FOR 
CHILDREX.  Grou  n-ups  can  get  it  as  cheese, 
evaporated  or  dry  milk,  as  well  as  jrom 
bottles;  children  should  get  as  much  as  they 
can  as  whole  milk. 

How  about  your  family?  Do  all  of  you 
get  this  much?  And  what  are  you  doing  to 
help  other  families  in  your  town  reach  this 
goal? 

Knowing  the  answers  to  these  questions 
won't  put  more  milk  into  your  market  basket, 
but  it  might  be  a  way  to  get  your  family  to 
do  more  thinking  about  the  milk  they  need. 
We'll  tell  you  our  answers  to  the  questions  in 
the  March  15th  issue. 

1.  The  Standard  Milk  Ordinance  is: 

(a)  A  Federal  law  providing  for  the 
Federal  inspection  of  milk; 

(b)  A  milk  law  applicable  to  all  cities 
with  more  than  5,000  population; 

(c)  A  milk  ordinance  recommended  for 
adoption  in  States,  counties  and 
cities  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Ser^-ice. 

2.  Properly  pasteurized  milk  contains  no 
baaeria. 

True  False  

3.  Class  I  milk  is  the  highest  quality  milk; 
Class  II  milk  is  second  quality  milk. 

True  False  

4.  When  farmers  and  dairy  companies  use 
the  phrase,  "milkshed,"  they  usually 
mean  a  barn  where  cows  are  kept. 

True    False  

5.  Butterfat  price  in  milk  is  measured  in 
points  above  or  below  a  set  percentage 
of  butterfat.  A  point  is  a  tenth  of  one 
percent. 

True    False   

6.  Certified  milk  is: 

(a)  Perfectly  pasteurized  milk; 

(b)  Milk  from  Guernsey  cows; 

(c)  Milk  which  measures  up  to  certain 
sanitar)'  standards. 

7.  Homogenized  cream  whips  more  easily 
than  cream  that  has  not  been  so  treated. 

True   False  

8.  By  irradiating  milk  you  give  it  extra 
 content. 

9.  Average  milk  contains  about  1,  4,  7,  10 
percent  butterfat.     (Check  one.) 

10.  Cream,  usually  known  as  coffee  cream, 
under  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion standard  of  identit)'  contains  not 


less  than  5,  9,  18,  27,  36  percent  butter- 
fat.   (Check  one.) 

11.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
standard  of  identity  for  light  whipping 
cream  requires  a  minimum  butterfat  con- 
tent of  9,  18,  27,  30,  36,  45  percent. 
(Check  one.) 

12.  The  minerals  for  which  milk  is  valued 
in  the  diet  are:  copper,  iron,  calcium, 
phosphorus,  iodine.    (Check  2.) 

13.  When  farmers  receive  S3. 00  a  hundred- 
weight for  milk  they  get  a  quart. 

14.  It  takes  quarts  of  average-rich  milk 

to  make  a  pound  of  butter. 

15.  You  can  get  about  the  same  food  values 

in  of  American  (Cheddar) 

cheese  that  you  get  in  one  quart  of  whole 
milk. 

16.  The  United  States  last  year  produced  100 
million,  1  bilhon,  10  billion,  117  billion 
pounds  of  milk.     (Check  one.) 

1".  2vlilk  kept  in  a  refrigerator  for  as  long 
as  72  hours  is  not  safe  to  drink. 
True    False  


18.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
speas  all  milk  products  before  they  are 
sold. 

True   False  

19.  What  Federal  agenc}"  administers  the 
Penny  ^vlilk  Program  ? 

20.  A  market-wide  pool  is  a  device: 

(a)  For  storing  milk; 

(b)  For  collecting  milk  for  shipment 
abroad ; 

(c)  For  paying  milk  producers. 

21.  In  which  of  these  ways  is  the  largest 
amount  of  milk  used  each  year: 

(a)  Fed  to  calves ; 

(b)  Sold  for  fluid  consumption; 

(c)  Making  creamer}-  butter. 

22.  Skim  milk  contains  only  a  small  amount 
of  the  minerals  found  in  whole  milk. 

True  .  False  

23.  The  word,  "surplus,"  as  it  is  used  in  the 
milk  industry  usually  refers  to: 

(a)  Milk  produced  that  cannot  be  con- 
sumed ; 

(Concluded  on  page  15) 


QUIZ  CORNERS,  like  this  one  in  a  store,  ore  collecting  consumers  in  cities 
all  over  the  country,  telling  them  how  to  use  nutrition  information  to  stay 
healthy  and  vigorous.   Have  you  put  a  quiz  corner  to  work  in  your  city  yet? 
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CONSUMER  S' 

W'TLL  NOURISHED  CHILDREN,  pre- 
pared by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Folder  14.  Undated,  pp.  16. 
Address:  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free.  Gives  specific  suggestions  for  de- 
veloping a  food  plan  for  the  family.  The 
following  leaflets  are  also  available  free 
on  request  from  the  Children's  Bureau: 
(1)  Feeding  Your  Baby,  First  Year, 
Folder  20;  (2)  Your  Child's  Health,  6-16 
Years,  Folder  22;  and  (4)  The  Noon 
Meal  at  School,  Folder  23. 

CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  VOLUNTEER  OF- 
FICE. 1941,  pp.  35.  Address:  U.  S. 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Free.  The  major  divisions  of  this 
pamphlet  are:  What  Is  a  Civilian  Defense 
Volunteer  Office,  How  It  Is  Set  Up,  What 
It  Does  and  How  to  Organize  It.  Among 
the  suggestions  of  interest  to  consumer 
groups  are  (1)  Opportunities  in  Con- 
sumer Programs,  p.  17;  (2)  Opportuni- 
ties in  the  Health  Field,  pp.  18-19;  (3) 
Opportunities  in  the  Field  of  Nutrition, 
p.  20 ;  and  (4)  Opportunities  in  the  Field 
of  Housing,  p.  24. 

PLANNING  FOR  SAFETY,  by  the  U.  S. 
Housing  Authorit}',  Federal  Works 
Agency.  1941,  pp.  22.  Address:  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  15  cents.  A  discussion  of  safety 
provisions  to  be  included  in  plans  for 
the  layout  of  sites,  and  the  design  and 
construction  of  buildings  and  utilities  for 
low  rent  housing  projects. 

ELECTRICITY  FOR  THE  FARM 
THROUGH  REA.  1941,  pp.  23.  Ad- 
dress: Rural    Electrification  Administra- 


BOOKSHELF 

tion,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  This  pamphlet 
is  designed  to  introduce  the  citizen  to  the 
program  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. It  describes  what  the  pro- 
gram is,  how  it  functions,  and  what  it  has 
accomplished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC  REVIEW  OF  LITERA- 
TURE ON  COOPERATIVE  EDUCA- 
TION, by  V.  J.  Tereshtenko  et  al.  Part 
I  of  Series  D  on  Cooperative  Education. 
1941,  pp.  363.  Address:  The  Coopera- 
tive Project,  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion, 63  Vesey  Street,  New  York  Cit)\ 
Limited  free  supply.  The  major  section 
of  this  volume  contains  the  abstracts  of 
567  publications  on  cooperative  educa- 
tion. In  addition  there  is  a  discussion  of 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation, a  list  of  student  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States  and  a  list  of  organizations 
and  agencies  working  in  the  field  of  co- 
operative education. 

CONSUMERS— THE  SHOCK  TROOPS 
OF  HOME  DEFENSE.  1941,  pp.  5. 
Address:  Consumer  Division,  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free.  This  leaflet  and  the  following  pub- 
lication outline  briefly  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  consumers  may  aid  in  National 
Defense. 

132,000.000  CONSUMERS.  1941,  pp.  6. 
Address:  Consumer  Division,  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free. 

A  SOUTHERN  NEGRO  FAMILY 
LEARNS  TO  USE  THE  CONSUMER 
SERVICES  OF  ITS  GOVERNMENT. 
American  Family  Series  No.  2.    1941,  pp. 


21.  Address:  Consumer  Division,  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Free.  The  purpose  of  this  series 
is  to  sketch  some  of  the  consumer  prob- 
lems faced  by  American  families  and  to 
indicate  the  resources  available  for  meet- 
ing them. 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  PROGRAM.  A  Series  of  Re- 
prints from  Volume  26  of  SCHOOL 
LIFE.  Address:  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Federal  Security  Agency,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Single  copies  free  to  teachers. 
Contains  numerous  suggestions  for  a 
nutrition  education  program  at  the  vari- 
out  educational  levels.  Experiments  in 
teacher  education  and  in  community  nutri- 
tion projects  are  described. 

HOUSING  AMERICA,  A  SOURCE  UNIT 
FOR  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES.  Bul- 
letin No.  14.  1940,  pp.  80,  illus.  Ad- 
dress: The  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies,  1201  l6th  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  50  cents.  Presents  data 
on  housing  conditions  and  suggests  ob- 
jectives, methods,  student  activities  and 
sources  of  information  for  the  study  of 
housing  problems.  Bibliography. 

UNTIL  THE  DOCTOR  COMES,  by  James 
A.  Dolce,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  1941,  pp.  60.  Address:  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  10  cents.  This  booklet  is  not  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  complete  first  aid 
manual  or  to  encourage  self-treatment.  It 
outlines  simple  emergency  measures  which 
are  readily  available,  and  if  properly  car- 
ried out,  may  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
injured,  prevent  the  development  of  seri- 
ous complications  and  in  some  instances 
contribute  to  the  saving  of  life. 

FAMILY  EXPENDITURES  FOR  FUR- 
NISHINGS AND  EQUIPMENT.  FIW 
REGIONS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  436.  1941, 
pp.  212.  Address:  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  25  cents. 
This  volume  deals  with  the  expenditures 
for  household  furnishings  and  equipment 
paid  by  families  living  in  the  farm  coun- 
ties, villages,  and  small  cities  surveyed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  as  a  part 
of  the  Consumers  Purchases  Study. 

FAMILY  EXPENDITURES  FOR  CLOTH- 
ING.   Department  of  Agriculture  Miscel- 
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laneous  Publication  No.  428.  1941,  pp. 
386.  Address;  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  30  cents. 
Deals  with  expenditures  for  clothing  by 
families  living  in  rural  and  small  city 
areas  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  as  part  of  the  Consumer  Pur- 
chases Study. 

FAMILY  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  STATISTICAL  TA- 
BLES AND  APPENDICES,  prepared  by 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board. 
1941,  pp.  209.  Address:  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
50  cents.  This  volume  supplements  a  pre- 
vious publication  by  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  titled 
CONSUMER  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (also  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  50  cents).  The  present 
volume  is- the  most  detailed  analysis  yet 
made  of  family  expenditures  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  based  on  the  Consumer  Pur- 
chases Study  data  collected  by  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  cooperation  with  the 
Work  Projects  Administration. 

A  HANDBOOK  IN  COMMUNITY  DE- 
VELOPMENT, by  the  Southeastern 
Workshop,  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 
1941,  pp.  114.  Address:  Furman  Uni- 
versity Press,  Greenville,  S.  C.  50  cents. 
The  aim  of  a  community-development  pro- 
gram is  to  give  people  an  opportunity  to 
more  clearly  understand  and  more  effec- 
tively use  their  resources.  Chapters  on 
health,  recreation,  and  economic  improve- 
ment are  among  those  dealing  with  con- 
sumer problems. 

FOR  HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS.  One 
reel,  16  mm.  motion  picture  in  color. 
Available  on  loan  from:  Motion  Picture 
Section,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  film  is  avail- 
able in  both  sound  and  silent  versions. 
There  is  no  charge,  but  the  borrower  must 
pay  transportation  cost  both  ways.  Copies 
of  the  film  may  be  purchased  by  agencies 
which  would  have  extensive  use  for  it. 
It  deals  with  the  importance  of  good  nutri- 
tion in  developing  a  sound  and  healthy 
body.  A  syllabus  for  use  with  the  picture 
will  be  furnished  free  on  request. 

BUSINESS  -  CONSUMER  PLATFORM, 
presented  by  the  Committee  on  Business 


Consumer  Relations  of  the  National  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau.  1941,  pp.  16.  Ad- 
dress: National  Better  Business  Bureau, 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.  3 
cents.  This  bulletin  contains  the  follow- 
ing sections:  (1)  General  principles  and 
objectives,  (2)  Informative  advertising 
and  selling — the  opportunity  of  business, 
(3) Informed  buying — the  opportunity  of 
the  consumer,  and  (4).  X'r/Oedures  for 
cooperation. 

TAX  BARRIERS  TO  TRADE.  1941,  pp. 
350.  Address:  Tax  Institute,  135  South 
36th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  $2.50 
(cloth  bound).  After  a  general  intro- 
duction "The  Menace  of  Tax  Barriers  to 
Trade,"  this  publication  reviews  highway, 
commodity,  marketing,  and  international 
trade  barriers.  The  concluding  section 
outlines  what  can  be  done  to  remove  trade 
barriers. 

CANNED  AND  DRIED  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTION  EX- 
CEEDS HALF  BILLION  DOLLARS 
ANNUALLY.  Industrial  Reference  Serv- 
ice, Part  3,  Foodstuffs,  No.  63.  1941,  pp. 
10.  Address:  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  10  cents. 
Presents  a  statistical  summary  of  the  total 
production  and  value  of  canned  and  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Also  contains  an 
analysis  of  the  financial  reports  of  10  of 
the  more  important  concerns  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  canning  business. 

STATE  ANTI-TRUST  LAWS,  prepared  by 
the  Marketing  Laws  Survey,  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration.  1940,  pp.  880. 
Address:  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  |1.50  (buckram 
binding) .  Contains  a  compilation  of 
State  Anti-Trust  laws  and  pertinent  judi- 
cial decisions.  The  analyses  are  classified 
under  three  main  headings:  (1)  Trust 
combinations  and  monopolies  (2)  Con- 
tracts not  to  compete  and  (3)  Tying  con- 
tracts and  exclusive  dealing  arrangements. 

STATE  PRICE  CONTROL  LEGISLA- 
TION, prepared  by  the  Marketing  Laws 
Survey,  Work  Projects  Administration. 
1940,  pp.  558.  Address:  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  $1.25, 
(buckram  binding) .  This  book  contains 
an  analysis  of  State  statutes  and  pertinent 
court  decisions  relating  to  price  control. 
The  main  types  of  legislation  covered  are 


resale  price  maintenance  laws,  statutes  pro- 
hibiting sales  below  cost,  and  antidiscrim- 
ination legislation. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CONSUMER-RETAILER  COUNCIL, 
INC.  1941,  pp.  18,  mimeo.  Address: 
National  Consumer-Retailer  Council,  Inc., 
8  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  20 
cents.  Contains  a  detailed  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  National  Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council  now  in  its  fourth  year  of 
operation. 

DEFENSE  OF  THE  HOME.  1941,  pp.  3. 
Address:  Division  of  Information,  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Free.  This  leaflet  outlines  briefly 
how  the  farm  program  makes  for  greater 
family  security. 

INSTALMENT  SELLING— PROS  AND 
CONS,  by  William  Trufant  Foster.  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Pamphlets  No.  61.  1941,  pp. 
31.  Address:  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y.  " 
10  cents.  Outlines  some  of  the  advantages 
and  abuses  of  instalment  selling.  Lists 
some  principles  to  follow  in  making  use 
of  instalment  buying. 

DEFENSE  HOUSING  POLICIES  AND 
PROGRESS.  Serial  No.  R.  1304.  Ad- 
dress: Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free.  Outlines  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures followed  in  meeting  the  emergency 
caused  by  the  influx  of  workers  into  cen- 
ters of  defense  activity. 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION,  by  Hubert  B. 
Risinger.  Studies  in  Education,  No.  13. 
Address :  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  75  cents.  This 
publication  is  intended  as  a  manual  for 
students  of  consumer  mathematics.  Con- 
tains exercises  dealing  with  a  wide  variety 
of  consumer  problems. 

THE  WHOLESALE  FRUIT  AND  VEG- 
ETABLE MARKET  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  by 
W.  T.  Calhoun  and  L.  H.  Schweiter. 
1941,  pp.  62.  Address:  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  This  survey 
analyzes  the  deficiencies  of  the  present 
wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  market  in 
St.  Louis  and  makes  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement.  The  report  states 
that  the  adoption  of  these  recommenda- 
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tions  would  reduce  the  yearly  cost  of  han- 
dling fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  St. 
Louis  area  by  approximately  20  percent. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  RELATING 
TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH  INTEREST  IN 
HOUSING,  by  John  C.  Leukhardt,  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  Reprint  No.  2266 
from  the  Public  Health  Reports.  1941, 
pp.4.  Address:  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  5  cents.  Out- 
lines briefly  some  of  the  recent  happen- 
ings which  are  illustrative  of  the  increas- 
ing interest  in  housing  as  it  affects  public 
health. 

THE  MOTORCYCLE,  War  Department 
Technical  Manual  No.  1 0-5 1 5 .  1 94 1 ,  pp. 
50.  Address:  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  10  cents. 
Contains  information  on  the  construction, 
operation  and  repair  of  motorcycles. 

THE  MOTOR  VEHICLE,  War  Department 
Technical  Manual,  No.  10-510.  1940, 
pp.  51.  Address:  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  15  cents. 
Although  intended  as  a  military  training 
manual  this  publication  contains  elemen- 
tary information  about  automotive  equip- 
ment which  would  be  useful  to  a  con- 
sumer. 

THE  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  EN- 
GINE, War  Department  Technical  Man- 
ual, No.  10-570.  1941,  pp.  103.  Ad- 
dress:  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Washington,  D.  C.  15  cents.  An  ele- 
mentary study  manual  dealing  with  the 
construction  and  operation  of  different 
types  of  combustion  engines. 

THIS  PROBLEM  OF  FOOD,  by  Jenny  I. 
Rowntree,  Professor  of  Home  Economics, 
University  of  Washington.  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet  No.  33.  1941,  pp.  32.  Ad- 
dress: Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10 
cents.  The  pamphlet  opens  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  problems  of  Ameri- 
can families  in  getting  adequate  food. 
Contains  suggestions  for  use  in  selecting 
the  right  foods  for  proper  nutrition.  A 
concluding  section  deals  with  nutrition 
and  public  policies. 

NUTRITION,  THE  ARMOR  OF  ROBUST 
HEALTH.  1941,  pp.  22.  Address: 
Office  6f  Health,  Welfare,  and  Related 
Defense  Activities,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Free.  This  pamphlet  contains  two  scien- 
tific papers  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Nutritional  Advisory  Commit- 
tee: (1)  ""Enriched  Flour  and  Enriched 
Bread;  How  It  Started,"  by  Dr.  Russell 
M.  Wilder  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  (2) 
""Public  Health  Aspects  of  Enriched  Flour 
and  Bread,"  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Sebrell,  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

KEEP  FIT  WITH  THE  RIGHT  FOODS, 
A  Bibliography,  by  Helen  S.  Mitchell, 
Director  of  Nutrition.  1941,  pp.  4.  Ad- 
dress: Office  of  Health,  Welfare,  and  Re- 
lated Defense  Activities,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Single  copies  available  only  to 
libraries,  free.  This  leaflet  contains  care- 
fully annotated  listings  of  popular  pam- 
phlets, books  and  periodicals  dealing  with 
nutrition. 

MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
FARM  HOUSES.  Miscellaneous  Pub- 
lication No.  475.  1941,  pp.  8.  Address: 
Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 
The  minimum  requirements  for  farm 
dwellings  given  in  this  bulletin  represent 
the  judgment  of  a  number  of  Department 
of  Agriculture  agencies  which  have  had 
first-hand  experience  with  rural  housing 
problems. 

HOUSING  ROAD  MAP  FOR  FARMS 
AND  VILLAGES.  1941,  unpaged.  Ad- 
dress: United  States  Information  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Limited  free  supply. 
This  leaflet  lists  the  Federal  Government 
agencies  which  render  aid  to  individuals 
who  wish  to  obtain  a  new  farm,  build  new 
farm  buildings,  or  modernize  or  repair 
present  buildings. 


Milk  Quiz 

(Concluded  from  page  12) 

(b)  Milk  produced  to  go  into  bottles 
but  used  in  manufacturing  dairy 
products ; 

(c)  Milk  that  is  fed  to  calves  because  it 
cannot  be  sold. 

24.  The  term,  ""blended  price,"  as  it  is  used 
in  the  milk  industry  refers  to: 

(a)  The  retail  price  for  beverages  made 
of  milk  and  flavoring; 

(b)  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
money  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
milk; 

(c)  The  price  the  farmer  receives  for 
milk  under  the  classified  price  plan. 


25.  A  good  milk  ordinance  makes  inspection 
of  dairy  plants  unnecessary. 

True    False   

26.  Little  Miss  Muffet  ate  curds  and  whey. 
What  are  they? 

27.  Buttermilk,  cottage  cheese,  and  many 
chocolate  drinks  are  made  from  the  same 
kind  of  milk.    What  kind  is  that? 

28.  Which  statement  comes  closer  to  being 
correct: 

Milk  is  a  perfect  food. 

Milk  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  food. 

29.  When  a  quart  of  fluid  whole  milk  sells 
for  15  cents  and  a  tall  can  (141/2 
ounces)  of  evaporated  milk  sells  for  8 
cents,  which  the  cheaper  source  of  milk 
nutrients  ? 

30.  What  part  of  the  milk  contains  Vitamins 
A  and  D? 

OUR  THANKS  for  photographs  go  to  Farm 
Security  Administration,  cover;  FSA,  WASH- 
INGTON STAR,  p.  2;  FSA,  Office  for  Emer^ 
gency  Management,  p.  3;  FSA,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Information  for  montage  on  p.  4;  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Corps,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health,  p.  5;  NYC  Dept.  of  Health,  pp.  6,  7, 
8;  top,  I.  to  r.,  Extension  Service,  FSA,  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics,  down,  Ext.,  p.  97 
FSA,  p.  10;  Ext.,  p.  11;  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  p.  12;  back  cover,  top  to  bottom, 
WASHINGTON  STAR,  NYC  Dept.  of 
Health,  FSA,  U.  S.  D.  A.  Information,  CG. 
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Dirt  in  your  fingers 

sun  on  your  back      dig  for  Victory 

Turn  the  good  earth 

sow  the  seed        plant  for  Victory 

Weed  and  water 

rake  and  hoe       grow  for  Victory 


Food  builds  courage  higher 
food  makes  work  come  easir 
food  brings  victory  nearer  I 


But  let^s  garden  with  sense 


Our  Nation  at  war  needs  every  ounce  of  food  good  soil  and  able  hands  can 
grow.  But  gardens  in  wartime  need  careful  planning.  We  have  no  time,  or 
seeds,  or  tools  to  spare  for  wasteful  planting. 

If  you  live  on  a  farm,  you  should  have  a  garden.  That's  one  way  you  can  make 
your  family  and  our  Nation  strong.  Trucks,  trains,  and  boats  that  do  not  have 
to  work  for  you,  bringing  food  from  distant  places,  can  do  more  work  for  others 
less  fortunately  fixed  than  you. 

If  you  live  on  the  edge  of  town  and  have  good  land  that  you  know  how  or  can 
learn  to  work,  you  should  have  a  garden.  The  vegetables  you  raise  can  enrich 
your  family's  meals.  If  you  have  gardened  your  land  before  and  can  extend 
your  planting,  so  much  the  better.  You  can  give  your  surplus  to  others  whose 
meals  are  now  too  meager. 

If  good  land  in  your  town  or  near  your  schools  is  lying  idle,  plan  a  community 
or  school  garden  where  many  hands  can  make  things  grow,  and  children  and 
many  families  share  in  the  results. 

If  you  have  special  garden  skills,  put  them  to  work  for  others.  If  you  love  the 
land  but  have  no  land  to  work,  give  your  help  to  your  neighbor,  your  school,  or 
your  community  to  make  their  garden  programs  a  success. 

Best  garden  rules  are  those  you  learn  from  experts  close  at  home.  This  little 
guidebook  for  beginners  only  points  the  way  to  them. 

Meals  that  have  plenty  of  leafy  vegetables,  green  vegetables,  yellow  vegetables, 
tomatoes,  raw  cabbage,  and  berries,  are  blue  ribbon  meals.  They  help  you  win 
top  honors  in  vitamins  that  give  you  the  vigor  you  need  for  Victory. 
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rake  and  hoe        grow  for  Victory 

Food  builds  courage  higher 
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But  let's  garden  with  sense 
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grow.  But  gardens  in  wartime  need  careful  planiiin^i;.  \N'e  have  no  time,  oi 
seeds,  or  tools  to  spare  for  wasteful  planting. 

If  you  live  on  a  farm,  you  should  have  a  garden.  That's  one  way  you  can  make 
your  family  and  our  Nation  strong.  Trucks,  trains,  and  hoats  that  do  not  have 
to  work  for  you,  bringing  food  from  distant  places,  can  do  moic  work  for  utlicrs 
less  fortunately  fixed  tiiau  you. 

If  you  live  on  the  edge  of  town  and  have  good  land  that  you  know  how  or  can 
learn  to  work,  you  should  have  a  garden.  Tiie  vegetables  you  raise  can  enrich 
your  family's  meals.  If  you  have  gardened  your  land  before  and  can  extend 
your  planting,  so  much  the  better.  You  can  give  your  surplus  lo  others  whose 
meals  are  now  too  meager. 

If  good  land  in  your  town  or  near  your  schtMils  is  lying  Idle.  pi. in  a  tommunity 
or  school  garden  where  many  hands  can  make  thitigs  gmw,  and  childicii  and 
many  families  share  in  the  results. 

If  you  have  special  garden  skills,  put  them  to  work  for  others.    If  ynu  love  (In- 
land but  have  no  land  to  work,  give  your  help  to  your  neighbor,  your  school,  or 
your  community  to  make  their  garden  programs  a  success. 
Best  garden  rules  are  those  you  learn  from  experts  close  at  home.    This  link- 
guidebook  for  beginners  only  points  the  way  to  them. 

Meals  that  have  plenty  of  leafy  vegetables,  green  vegetables,  yellow  vegetables, 
tomatoes,  raw  cabbage,  and  berries,  arc  blue  ribbon  meals.  They  help  you  win 
top  honors  in  vitamins  that  give  you  the  vigor  you  need  for  Victory. 
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Leafy  vegetables  Root  vegetables 

What  should  your  garden  grow? 

Grow  what  you  like  to  eat — but  hitch  your  garden  to  a  meal  plan 

Good  meals  for  a  family  of  4  can  use  up  these  vegetables  and 
fruits  each  week  of  the  year: 

Potatoes,  sweetpotatoes   11  pounds. 

Tomatoes,  citrus  fruit   8  pounds. 

Leafy,  green,  yellow  vegetables   12  pounds. 

Mature  beans  and  peas   pound. 

Other  vegetables  and  fruit   16  pounds. 
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Radishes 


Gooseberries 


Lima  beans 


Blackberries 


Currants 


Grapes 


Strawberry 


Raspberries 


Miscellaneous  ve3etables 


Fruits  and  berries 


Choose  from  these  groups 


To  get  this  much  for  a  week's  meals,  your  garden  must  yield 
more,  maybe  20  percent  more,  because  of  unavoidable  losses. 

Choose  which  kind  of  potato  you  like.  Sweets  are  valuable 
for  Vitamin  A,  whites  are  better  for  Vitamin  C. 

Of  course  you  can't  grow  citrus  fruit  at  all  unless  you  live  in 
the  South,  and  even  there  it  takes  years  to  get  a  crop.  But 
you  don't  have  to  wait  long  on  tomatoes,  wherever  you  live. 
Tomatoes,  too,  are  easy  to  preserve  for  use  out  of  season. 


The  pictures  to  the  left  show  some  of  the  leafy,  green,  and 
yellow  vegetables  you  can  choose. 

"Mature"  means  "dried,"  when  you  are  talking  about  beans 
and  peas.  Summer  gardens  can  produce  your  year-round 
supply,  if  you  learn  the  simple  ways  of  preparing  them. 

For  "other  vegetables  and  fruit,"  let  your  imagination  and 
your  appetite  roam!  The  best  plan  is  to  choose  from  the  4 
groups  represented  in  the  pictures  on  these  pages. 
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Gardens  aren't  like  Topsy 


FERTILIZER 

Most  land  needs  fertilizer,  but  no  amount  of  fertilizer  will 
make  bad  soil  good.  Garden  experts  say  you  need  plenty  of 
some  organic  fertilizers — cow  and  horse  manure — and  com- 
post. (Compost  is  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  manure.) 
All  of  these  must  be  well  rotted.  They  should  not  be  coarse 
or  full  of  straw.  A  ton  of  horse  or  cow  manure  for  a  30  by  50 
plot  won't  be  too  much  for  any  crop. 

Compost  can  be  prepared  in  your  own  backyard.  In  the 
fall,  rake  all  your  leaves  to  one  spot.  Mix  with  them  the 
clean  vegetable  and  fruit  skins  that  usually  go  into  the  garbage 
pail.  Every  once  in  a  while,  shovel  on  a  layer  of  manure. 
Keep  the  pile  moist  and  rake  it  occasionally.  In  a  year  the 
material  will  be  rotted  sufficiently  to  use. 

Sheep  and  poultry  manures  don't  lighten  the  soil  as  much 
as  horse  or  cow  manure,  but  they  are  good  substitutes.  These 
fertilizers  are  very  strong,  so  much  less  of  them  is  required — 
not  more  than  200  pounds  for  a  30  by  50  foot  garden. 

Most  gardeners  use  commercial  fertilizers,  as  well  as 
manure  and  decayed  vegetable  matter. 

A  fertilizer  containing  5  percent  nitrogen,  10  percent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  5  or  6  percent  potash  will  give  good 
results.  If  too  much  is  used,  or  the  fertilizer  comes  in 
contact  directly  with  seeds  or  foliage,  it  may  burn  and  kill 
the  plant.  Main  thing  is  to  see  that  these  fertilizers  are 
well  distributed  in  the  soil  near  the  plants,  and  that  no 
lumps  are  left.  Commercial  fertilizer  to  the  amount  of  40 
pounds  is  recommended  for  a  30  by  50  plot,  in  addition  to 
manures  and  compost. 

You  can  cut  some  dollars  off  your  fertilizer  bill  if  you'll 


pool  your  orders  with  neighbors.  Group  purchasing  saves 
money  and  the  work  and  time  of  your  local  supplier. 

TOOLS 

Gardening  these  days  has  to  be  a  sharing  proposition.  These 
are  times  of  shortages.  The  less  buying  of  everything,  from 
seed  to  tools,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  men  who  need  arms, 
and  ships  and  munitions.  So  don't  buy  if  you  don't  have  to. 
Maybe  you're  missing  a  hoe  or  a  spade  or  a  hose  that  one  or 
the  other  of  your  neighbors  can  lend  you. 

If  you  must  buy,  be  sure  you  get  the  sturdiest  things  you 
can  find.  Then  take  care  of  them.  At  the  minimum  you 
have  to  have  the  use  of  a  spade,  a  metal  rake,  a  hoe,  a  spading 
fork,  a  line  and  two  pointed  stakes  for  marking  off  rows.  A 
trowel  and  a  watering  can  are  useful  also.  Once  you've  got 
them,  take  the  best  possible  care  of  them.  Always  clean  them 
off  before  you  put  them  away,  and  be  sure  to  put  them  away 
in  a  dry,  sheltered  place. 

If  you  don't  live  on  a  farm  and  are  arranging  to  share  your 
tool  supply  with  your  neighbors,  and  his  with  you,  see  if  you 
can  work  out  your  plowing  together.  If  your  ground  hasn't 
been  gardened  for  a  long  time,  you'll  probably  have  to  have 
it  plowed,  if  it  is  more  than  a  very  small  plot  that  you  have. 
There's  an  old  custom  in  some  country  neighborhoods  to  have 
a  spring  plowing  day.  The  farmer  who  has  a  horse  and  team 
starts  out  in  the  morning  and  plows  up  and  down  all  the 
plots  in  the  neighborhood.  You  can  work  on  the  same  idea 
in  a  village  community.  Maybe,  today,  instead  of  plow- 
ing with  a  horse,  your  farmer  will  plow  with  a  tractor, 
but  the  job  he  does  is  still  the  same.  This  means  a  saving 
for  everyone.  If  you  have  a  very  small  plot,  a  spading 
fork  and  a  strong  back  will  do  •  the  job.  Dig  down  at 
least  8  inches. 


SEED 

The  biggest,  loveliest,  richest  colored  tomato  picture  on  a  seed 
packet  is  no  guarantee  of  good  tomatoes,  and  people  who 
know  about  gardens,  know  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  insure 
a  good  harvest  is  to  start  with  good  seed. 
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They  need  good  gardeners  and  many  things 


Good  seed  is  seed  that  is  free  of  weeds  and  disease,  that 
has  a  high  germination,  and  that  is  of  a  uniform  productive 
strain — of  "good  blood"  so  to  speak.  Seedsmen  are  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act.  This  law  requires 
a  seedsman,  selling  in  interstate  commerce,  to  label  seed  with 
germination  below  the  standard  established  under  the  Act  as 
seed  "Below  Standard." 

One  garden  practice  that's  been  going  on  for  years  is  coop- 
erative seed  buying.  Usually  this  has  to  be  planned  a  good 
deal  in  advance,  and  it  will  more  than  likely  take  the  help  of 
an  experienced  gardener  to  get  it  under  way.  Gather  your 
potential  gardeners  together  to  elect  a  committee  or  a  repre- 
sentative who  will  go  to  your  County  Agent  for  advice.  Once 
you  tell  him  who  you  are  and  how  much  land,  time,  and  skill 
the  members  of  your  group  have  for  gardening,  he  can  refer 
you  to  a  garden  plan  for  all  of  you  to  follow.  Then  he'll 
help  you  work  out  seed  requirements  for  planting  the  garden, 
telling  you  how  much  of  each  kind  of  seed  you'll  need,  and 
what  varieties  are  best.  With  a  fair-sized  order,  the  local 
seed  dealer  may  give  you  a  cut  on  the  retail  prices. 


INSECT  CONTROL 

"When  seeds  shoot  stalks  above  the  earth,  the  bugs  may  begin 
to  bite.  A  little  sickness  may  strike  the  sprouts.  That  is  no 
time  to  hunt  around  for  some  insecticide  or  a  spray  gun. 
Prepare  for  this  in  advance. 

If  you  have  a  very  small  garden  and  no  fellow  gardeners 
nearby,  the  best  practice  is  to  equip  yourself  with  a  hand 
sprayer,  making  sure  that  it  has  an  attachment  to  spray  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves.  Many  an  insect's  devastating  work 
goes  on  there. 

Best  spraying  device  is  a  compressed  air  sprayer.  You  fill 
it  up  with  insecticide,  sling  it  over  your  back,  and  aim  it  at  the 
afflicted  foliage  as  you  walk  between  your  garden  rows.  Un- 
less you  have  a  regular  truck  farm,  you  will  not  need  to  use 
it  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week,  so  it's  entirely  practical  for 
you  to  buy  one  cooperatively  with  3  or  4,  or  even  more,  of 
your  neighbors,  but  it  is  not  practical  to  buy  one  just  for  one 
30  by  50  plot.  Then  make  a  schedule  for  using  it  and  taking 
care  of  it  together. 


Your  nearest  County  Agent  can  tell  you  w^hat  insecticide  to 
use  for  what  and  how  to  mix  it.  Just  for  a  starter,  insects  are 
of  two  kinds:  Those  that  bite  and  those  that  suck.  Contact 
poisons — nicotine,  pyrethrum,  derris,  cube,  and  soap  com- 
binations— are  used  against  the  sucking  insects,  such  as  aphids 
or  plant  lice.  Stomach  poisons,  like  paris  green,  cryolite,  and 
calcium  arsenate  are  used  against  some  biting  insects.  Derris, 
cube,  and  pyrethrum,  which  are  both  stomach  and  contact 
poisons,  are  particularly  useful  for  treating  plants  where  the 
sprayed  portions  are  used  for  eating.  Vegetables  sprayed 
with  arsenic  must  be  thoroughly  washed  before  they  are  eaten. 

On  the  disease  side  of  the  battlefront,  ammunition  is  differ- 
ent. Bordeaux  mixture,  a  copper  compound,  is  a  very  useful 
remedy  for  some  plant  diseases.  Sulphur  combinations  are 
also  used  for  fighting  disease.  Both  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides can  be  purchased  ready  to  use  after  mixing  with  water. 

GOOD  GARDENERS 

You  don't  have  to  be  born  with  a  "green  thumb"  to  be  a  good 
gardener.  But  you  should  like  to  do  the  things  gardening 
involves.  The  good  gardener  likes  the  feel  of  the  soil.  He 
doesn't  mind  getting  his  hands  dirty  grubbing  in  it.  He  likes 
to  get  up  early  enough  in  the  morning,  before  the  dew  is  gone, 
to  inspect  his  garden  for  insect  attacks  that  started  in  the 
night.  He  likes  to  wear  old  clothes  that  can  stand  mud  and 
fertilizer.  He  can  stand  a  lot  of  back  bending,  and  likes  to 
get  out  in  the  sun  and  rain. 

The  good  gardener  doesn't  go  wandering  off,  forgetting 
his  garden.  He  keeps  checking  on  his  crops  through  the 
entire  growing  season.  He  knows  that  a  little  attention  every 
day  means  a  good  crop  at  harvest  time,  that  a  garden  can 
blossom  only  if  it's  given  thoughtful  care. 

You  don't  have  to  learn  all  the  gardening  tricks  from 
books,  or  wait  for  Government  experts  to  tell  them  to  you. 
It  doesn't  take  a  college  degree  to  mark  you  as  an  expert. 
Practice  won't  guarantee  perfection  in  gardening,  but  you 
can't  be  a  perfect  gardener  without  it. 

In  peacetime,  you  can  grow  a  garden  for  fun  as  well  as 
food.    In  wartime,  you  can't  afford  to  dabble. 
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A  very  small  garden 


Getting  down  to  earth 

Take  care  of  the  soil,  is  a  gardener's  first 
command.  Begin  in  the  fall  if  you  can.  If 
your  earth  is  in  sod,  have  it  plowed.  If  it  has 
been  in  sod  for  a  long  time,  fertilize  it  well 
after  plowing  and  let  it  alone  for  a  few  weeks. 

When  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  crumble 
when  you  press  a  lump  of  it  between  your 
fingers,  go  to  work  again.  With  a  spading 
fork,  turn  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  8  inches. 
Then  with  a  hoe  and  a  rake,  rake  up  and  fine 
the  surface  to  a  depth  of  about  2  inches.  If 
your  plot  is  a  large  one,  you  may  need  a  horse 
and  harrow  to  help  you. 

Land  that  was  garden  last  season  should  be 
cleaned  up  in  the  fall.  In  the  spring,  it  is 
put  in  order  just  as  new  land  is. 

Before  laying  out  your  rows,  mix  the 
proper  amount  of  manure  into  the  soil.  Line 
up  the  rows,  guided  by  a  rope  stretched  across 
the  ground.  Two  to  3  inches  from  the  seed 
line  in  each  row,  sprinkle  a  3 -inch  band  of 
commercial  fertilizer  in  a  shallow  furrow,  us- 
ing one  pound  to  every  30  feet  of  row.  Then 
replace  the  soil  in  the  furrow. 


Planting  instructions  that  come  on  seed 
packages  from  reliable  seedsmen  are  usually 
safe  to  /ollow.  In  general,  small  seeds  like 
carrots,  spinach,  and  turnips  are  sown  con- 
siderably thicker  in  the  row  than  you  want 
plants  to  grow.  When  the  plants  get  started 
you  can  thin  them  to  the  right  number. 

Seeds  like  those  of  beets  and  chard  are 
really  fruits.  Each  "seed"  contains  many 
seeds.  They  should  be  spaced  where  you 
want  plants  to  grow,  since  from  each  "seed" 
will  shoot  up  several  sprouts. 

Where  poles  are  scarce,  pole  beans  can  be 
trained  up  on  strings  running  from  a  wire 
close  to  the  ground  to  a  wire  extended  across 
the  top  of  3  or  4  poles  evenly  spaced  along 
the  row. 

Most  planting  instructions  tell  how  deep  to 
plant  seeds  in  sandy  loam.  If  your  soil  is 
heavy,  plant  them  less  deeply.  If  it's  very 
sandy,  put  more  earth  over  them  than  the 
instructions  call  for. 

Transplanting  seedlings  without  losing  any 
takes  skin.    Before  removing  the  seedling 


III  Benns.  snaD  (oole) 

'A  Dound  seed 

After  harvesting 

Iff   Beans.  snaD  foole) 

'A  Dound  seed 

«*L  Beans,  lima  foolel 

Wm      %l  ll^l    lllll  VI      1        w  1  W  1 

'A  Dound  seed 

Beans,  lima  foole) 

'A  Dound  seed 

^9  Tomatoes  fstalced) 

2  dozen  Dianfs 

Tomatoes  (sfaked) 

2  dozen  d  anfs 

Carrots 

2  DQclcefs  seed 

After  harvesting,  f 

\  Beets 

vV»^^  1  ^ 

1  ounce  seed 



Kale 

^^^^^  BmVfll^^ 

1  DQclcet  seed 

Turnios 

■  Ml  III  Iv  ^ 

1  DQclcef  seed 

■ 

w  Cabbaae 

^^^^        V*  VI  m0  mm 

30  oianfs 

\^           ■  Nm  III  W 

9  Onions 

1  pint  sets 

Radishes 

1  ounce  seed;  2  half 

-row  plan+ingj 

Spinach,  New  Zealand 

Va  ounce  seed 

50  feet  long  (along  the  north  or  west  side)  and  30  feet  wide. 


soak  the  earth  under  the  roots  thoroughly. 
Lift  out  the  seedling  with  the  wet  earth 
around  it.  This  helps  prevent  root  injury. 
After  setting  the  plants,  apply  about  a  pint  of 
water  to  the  roots  of  each,  unless  the  soil  is 
already  thoroughly  wet. 


Making  your  garden  grow 

When  seed  sprouts  push  their  way  up 
through  the  soil,  that  is  the  time  to  watch  for 
weeds.  To  keep  weeds  from  choking  out 
your  vegetables,  you  must  cultivate  regularly. 
Don't  cultivate  deeply,  because  vegetable 
roots  are  shallow  and  if  you  injure  them  they 
won't  grow  so  well.  Don't  work  around  bean 
plants  when  they  are  wet;  this  spreads  rust 


and  other  diseases.  Mulching  between  rows 
(that  means  putting  down  a  layer  of  leaves  or 
straw  or  grass  clippings)  helps  to  keep  in 
moisture,  too,  and  it  also  helps  keep  down 
weeds. 

Watering  is  just  as  important  a  part  of 
gardening  as  cultivation.  The  main  thing  to 
remember  is  to  do  a  thorough  job  when  you 
get  started.  Really  soak  the  soil.  Water 
only  when  the  soil  is  practically  dry. 

Insect  and  disease  warfare 

Safeguarding  against  insect  and  disease 
damage  begins  in  the  fall  after  one  year's 
garden  is  over.  Cleaning  up  and  burning 
vegetable  refuse,  particularly  any  that  has 
been  infested,  is  good  protection  against  an 
attack  the  next  season. 

Planting  disease-resistant  varieties  of  seed 
is  another  help. 

Planting  crops  that  are  subject  to  disease  in 
a  different  part  of  the  garden  each  year,  is 
another  way  of  cutting  down  damage. 
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with  3  rows  of  turnips;  1  ounce  seed. 


1  te  plantings  of  beans,  beets,  lettuce,  turnips. 


s  apart 


Once  the  season  starts,  be  on  the  lookout 
constantly  for  the  beginning  of  insect  attacks. 
Plants  that  are  subject  to  damage,  like  the 
string  beans  Mexican  beetles  go  after,  should 
be  sprayed  every  10  days  from  the  time  the 
first  beetles  appear,  to  prevent  the  bugs  from 
getting  a  start. 

If  insects  or  disease  get  under  way  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  find  out  what's  causing  the 
trouble.  For  complete  information  on  dis- 
ease and  insect  control,  turn  to  your  County 
Agent  or  write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1371,  "Dis- 
ease and  Insects  of  Garden  Vegetables."  It's 
free  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  From  this 
bulletin  you  can  learn  how  to  spot  the  impor- 
tant garden  crop  pests  you  may  meet,  as  well 
as  how  to  battle  against  them, 
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Harvest  time 

If  you  have  read  and  digested  and  been  an 
obedient  gardener,  chances  are  you  will  have 
a  good  harvest.  But,  believe  it  or  not,  you 
can  lose  a  lot  of  flavor  and  food  value  even 
then. 

First  mistake  in  harvesting  is  in  not  har- 
vesting soon  enough. 

Second  mistake,  is  in  harvesting  before 
you're  ready  to  use  your  vegetables.  The 
sooner  you  cook  them  after  they  are  picked 
the  better  they  will  taste  and  the  richer  they 
will  be  in  precious  food  values.  The  shorter 
you  keep  your  cooking  time,  the  less  water 
you  use,  the  less  vegetable  water  you  throw 
away,  the  better  the  food  values  you  will  get 


at  your  table,  and  the  more  flavor,  too,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Don't  fool  yourself  that  over-size  vege- 
tables are  always  better  than  average  size. 
They  usually  aren't  as  good. 

Never  add  soda  to  green  vegetables  when 
you  cook  them.  Soda  kills  the  valuable 
Vitamin  C. 

In  the  fall,  when  all  your  victory  vitamins 
have  been  gathered  in,  is  a  good  time  to 
start  saving  all  the  leaves  from  shade  trees 
to  build  a  compost  pile.  Mix  6  to  8  pounds 
of  ammonium  sulfate  with  each  half  ton  of 
leaves.  (Guess  the  weight,  if  you  can't 
weigh  them.)  Keep  the  pile  moist;  turn 
it  up  once  in  a  while  throughout  the  winter. 


Planting  calendar 

Early  spring  plantings 

Late  spring  or  summer  plantings 

Late  summer  or 
fall  plantings 

4  fo  6  weeks  be- 
fore lasf  frosf 

2  fo  4  weeks  be- 
fore lasf  frosf 

Affer  danger  of 
frosf  Is  pasf 

2fo  6  weeks 
affer  lasf  frosf 

6  fo  8  weeks  be- 
fore firsf  frosf 

Cabbage  plants 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peas 

Potatoes 
Spinach 
Turnips 
Radishes 

Beets 

Carrots 

Chard 

Lettuce 

Mustard 

Peas 

Parsnips 

Beans 
Beets 

Sweet  corn 
Squash 

Tomato  plants 

Beans,  snap 
Beets 

Lima  beans 
Sweet  corn 

Beets 

Col  lards 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Mustard 

Spinach  ^ 

Turnips 

Planting  yardstick 


Planf  fbese 
vegefables 


Beans,  lima  (pole) 
Beans,  snap  (pole) 
Beans,  snap  (bush) 

Beets   

Cabbage  (plants)  . 

Carrots   

Col  lards   

Kale   

Onions  (sets)  .  .  .  . 

Radishes  

Spinach   

Tomatoes  (staked) 
Turnips   


In  rows  fhis 

This  disfance 

lh\s  much  earfh 

far  aparf 

befween  planf s 

over  seeds 

24" 

'  4"  to  6" 

1" 

24" 

'  A"  to  6" 

1" 

24" 

3"  to  4" 

1" 

14" 

2"  to  3" 

1" 

24" 

IS"  to  24" 

14" 

2"  to  3" 

■A" 

18" 

4"  to  6" 

1" 

18" 

12" 

14" 

2"  to  3" 

K 

12" 

2" 

12" 

3"  to  4" 

36" 

24" 

14" 

2"  to  3" 

If  planted  in  "hills"  of  4  to  5  seeds,  space  hills  2  feet  opart. 
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Planting  instructions  tliat  come  on  seed 
packages  from  reliable  seedsmen  are  usually 
safe  to  /ollow.  In  general,  small  seeds  like 
carrots,  si^inach,  and  turnips  arc  sown  con- 
siderably thicker  in  the  row  than  you  want 
plants  to  grow.  When  the  plants  get  started 
you  can  thin  them  to  tlie  right  number. 

Seeds  like  those  of  beets  and  chard  are 
really  fruits.  Each  "seed"  contains  many 
seeds.  They  should  be  spaced  where  you 
want  plants  to  grow,  since  from  each  "seed" 
will  shoot  up  several  sprouts. 

Where  poles  are  scarce,  pole  beans  can  be 
[rained  up  on  strings  running  from  a  wire 
I  lose  to  the  ground  to  a  wire  extended  across 
the  top  of  3  or  4  poles  evenly  spaced  along 
llie  row. 

Most  planting  instnictlons  tell  how  deep  to 
phmt  seeds  in  sandy  loam.  If  your  soil  is 
heavy,  plant  them  less  deeply.  If  it's  very 
sandy,  put  more  earth  over  them  than  the 
instructions  call  for. 

Transplanting  seedlings  without  losing  any 
takes  skill.    Before  removing  the  seedling 
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A  very  small  garden 


Getting  down  to  earth 

Take  care  of  the  soil,  is  a  gardener's  first 
command,  licgin  in  the  fall  if  you  can.  If 
your  earth  is  in  sod,  have  it  plowed.  If  it  has 
been  in  sod  for  a  long  time,  fertilize  it  well 
after  plowing  and  let  it  alone  for  a  few  weeks. 

When  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  crumble 
when  you  press  a  lump  of  it  between  your 
fingers,  go  to  work  again.  With  a  spading 
fork,  turn  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  8  inches. 
Then  with  a  hoe  and  a  rake,  rake  up  and  fine 
the  surface  to  a  dej^th  of  about  2  inches.  If 
your  plot  is  a  large  one,  you  may  need  a  horse 
and  harrow  to  help  you. 

Land  that  was  garden  last  season  should  be 
cleaned  up  in  the  fall.  In  the  spring,  it  is 
put  in  order  just  as  new  land  is. 

Before  laying  out  your  rows,  mix  the 
proper  amount  of  manure  into  the  soil.  Line 
up  the  rows,  guided  by  a  rope  stretched  across 
llie  ground.  Two  to  5  inches  from  the  seed 
line  in  each  row,  sprinkle  a  3-inch  band  of 
commercial  fertilizer  in  a  shallow  furrow,  us- 
ing one  pound  to  every  30  feet  of  row.  Then 
replace  the  soil  in  the  furrow. 


f|)  Beans,  snap  (pole) 

Yi  pound  seed             After  haneslins  i\ 

with  3  rows  of  turnips;  1  ounce  seed. 

())  Beans,  snap  (pole) 

V2  pound  seed 

Beans,  lima  (pole) 

V2  pound  seed 

„ 

""Z  Beans,  lima  (pole) 

V2  pound  seed 

„ 

9  Tomatoes  (sfaked) 

2  dozen  plants 

•  Tomatoes  (staked) 

2  dozen  plants 

Carrots 

2  packets  seed            After  harvesting,  fol 

ate  plantings  of  beans,  beets,  lettuce,  turnips. 

\  Beets 

1  ounce  seed 

ii^  Kale 

1  packet  seed 

„ 

^  Turnips 

1  packet  seed 

(0  Cabbage 

30  plants 

#  Onions 

i  pint  sets 

^  Radishes 

1  ounce  seed;  2  half-row  plantings. 

apart 

Spinach,  New  Zealand 

'A  ounce  seed 

50  feet  long  (along  the  north  or  west  side)  and  30  feet  wide. 


soak  the  earth  under  the  roots  thoroughly. 
Lift  out  the  seedling  with  the  wet  earth 
around  it.  This  helps  prevent  root  injury. 
After  setting  the  plants,  apply  about  a  pint  of 
water  to  the  roots  of  each,  unless  the  soil  is 
already  thoroughly  wet. 


Ji 


Making  your  garden  grow 

When  seed  sprouts  push  their  way  up 
through  the  soil,  that  is  the  time  to  watch  for 
weeds.  To  keep  weeds  from  choking  out 
your  vegetables,  you  must  cultivate  regularly. 
Don't  cultivate  deeply,  because  vegetable 
roots  are  shallow  and  if  you  injure  them  they 
won't  grow  so  well.  Don't  work  around  bean 
plants  when  they  are  wet;  this  spreads  rust 


and  other  diseases.  Mulching  between  rows 
(that  means  putting  down  a  layer  of  leaves  or 
straw  or  grass  clippings)  helps  to  keep  in 
moisture,  too,  and  it  also  helps  keep  down 
weeds. 

Watering  is  just  as  important  a  part  of 
gardening  as  cultivation.  The  main  thing  to 
remember  is  to  do  a  thorough  job  when  you 
get  started.  Really  soak  the  soil.  Water 
only  when  the  soil  is  practically  dry. 

Insect  and  disease  warfare 

Safeguarding  against  insect  and  disease 
damage  begins  in  the  fall  after  one  year's 
garden  Is  over.  Cleaning  up  and  burning 
vegetable  refuse,  particularly  any  that  has 
been  infested,  is  good  protection  against  an 
attack  the  next  season. 

Planting  disease- resistant  varieties  of  seed 
is  another  help. 

Planting  crops  that  are  subject  to  disease  in 
a  different  part  of  the  garden  each  year,  is 
another  way  of  cutting  down  damage. 

CONSUMERS*  GUIDE 


Harvest  time 

If  you  have  read  and  digested  and  been  an 
obedient  gardener,  chances  are  you  will  have 
a  good  harvest.  But,  believe  it  or  not,  you 
can  lose  a  lot  of  flavor  and  food  value  even 
then. 

First  mistake  in  harvesting  is  in  not  har- 
vesting soon  enough. 

Second  mistake,  is  in  harvesting  before 
you're  ready  to  use  your  vegetables.  The 
sooner  you  cook  them  after  they  arc  picked 
the  better  they  will  taste  and  the  richer  tliey 
will  be  in  precious  food  values.  The  shr-rter 
you  keep  your  cooking  time,  the  less  water 
you  use,  the  less  vegetable  water  you  throw 
away,  the  better  the  food  values  you  will  get 


at  your  t.thle,  and  the  more  flavor,  too,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Don't  fool  yourself  that  OTCr'Slzc  vege- 
tables arc  always  belter  lh.in  average  size. 
They  usuiilly  aren't  iis  good. 

Never  add  soda  to  green  vegetables  when 
you  cook  thcni.  Soda  kills  the  valuable 
Vitamin  C. 

In  the  fall,  when  all  your  victory  vitamins 
have  been  gathered  in,  is  a  good  lime  lo 
start  saving  all  the  leaves  from  shade  Irccs 
lo  build  a  compost  pile.  Mix  6  to  H  pounds 
of  ammonium  sulfate  with  each  half  ton  of 
leaves.  (Guess  the  weight,  if  you  can't 
weigh  them.)  Kcei-*  the  pile  moist;  turn 
it  up  once  in  a  while  lluoughout  the  winter. 


Planting  calendar 

Early  spring  plantings 

Late  spring  or  summer  plantings 

Late  lummcr  or 
fall  plantings 

4  fo  6  weeks  be- 
fore last  frost 

2  fo4  weeks  be- 
fore last  fiosi 

Affer  dans^i  of 
frost  is  past 

2to6  weeks 
after  last  frost 

6  to  8  weeks  be- 
fore first  frost 

Cabbage  plants 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Spinach 

Turnips 

Radishes 

Beets 

Carrots 

Chard 

Lettuce 

Mustard 

Peas 

Parsnips 

Beans 
Beets 

Sweet  corn 
Squash 

Tomato  plants 

Beans,  snap 
Beets 

Lima  beans 
Sweet  corn 

Beet'. 

Collords 

Kolc 

Lettuce 

Mustard 

Spinoch , 

Turnipi 

Once  the  season  starts,  be  on  the  lookout 
constantly  for  the  beginning  of  insect  attacks. 
Plants  that  are  subject  to  damage,  like  the 
string  beans  Mexican  beetles  go  after,  should 
be  sprayed  every  10  days  from  the  time  the 
first  beetles  appear,  to  prevent  the  bugs  from 
getting  a  start. 

If  insects  or  disease  get  under  way  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  find  out  what's  causing  the 
trouble.  For  complete  information  on  dis- 
ease and  insect  control,  turn  to  your  County 
Agent  or  write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  Farmers"  Bulletin  1371,  "Dis- 
ease and  Insects  of  Garden  Vegetables."  It's 
free  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  From  this 
bulletin  you  can  learn  how  to  spot  the  impor- 
tant garden  crop  pests  you  may  meet,  as  well 
as  how  to  battle  against  them, 
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Planting  yardstick 


Plant  these 
vegetables 


Beans,  lima  (polej 
Beans,  snap  (pole) 
Beans,  snap  (bush) 

Beets  

Cabboge  (plants)  . 

Carrots  

Col  lards   

Kale  

Onions  (sets)   .  .  .  . 

Radishes   

Spinach 

Tomatoes  {staked) 
Turnips 


In  rows  fhii 
fai  apart 

24" 
24" 
24" 
14" 
24" 

14" 
18" 
18" 
14" 
12" 
12" 
36" 


This  distance 
bttween  plants 


'  4"  to  b" 
'  4"  to  b" 
3"  to  A" 
2"  to  3" 
1 5"  to  24" 
2"  to  3" 
A"  to  6" 

12" 
2"  to  3" 

2" 
3"  to  4" 

24" 
2"  to  3" 


This  much  zatth 
over  seeds 


■  If  planted  i 


■'h;lli"  o(  4  lo  5  Itedi.  ipoci  hilU  2  (til  oporl. 


A  dozen  dont^s  for  gardeners 


1.  Don'tstart  what  you  can't  finish  2.  Don't  waste  good  seed  on  bad  soil 

Before  you  plant  a  garden,  count  the  work  involved  even  Gardens  need  good,  vv^ell-drained  soil,  not  the  usual  kind  of 

before  seedtime  and  through  to  harvest.    Abandoned  gardens  city  lots  where  soil  is  mostly  cinders  and  rubbish.  Places 

are  a  waste  of  seed,  fertilizer,  tools,  insecticides,  and  labor,  where  weeds  flourish  are  promising  garden  spots. 


3.  Don't  work  ground  too  soon  4.  Don't  run  rows  up  and  down  a  hill 

Starting  too  early  will  spoil  the  soil.    When  a  piece  of  If  you  must  plant  your  garden  on  a  hillside,  make  sure  that 

earth  will  crumble  apart  as  you  hold  or  press  it  between  the  rows  are  horizontal  along  the  side  of  the  hill.    If  you 

your  fingers,  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  cultivate.  Make  sure  plant  them  up  and  down,  rain  will  wash  off  seed  and  topsoil. 
yours  is. 


5.  Don't  use  too  much  seed  6.  Don't  plant  too  much  of  one  thing 

Crops  seeded  too  thick  will  come  up  close  together,  they  will  Too  much  of  any  vegetable,  even  if  it  comes  from  your  own 

need  lots  of  thinning.    Learn  how  to  space  the  seed  you  use.  garden,  is  hard  to  take  unless  you  are  sure  someone  else  can 

Overseeding  wastes  seed  and  labor.    Waste  won't  win.  use  the  surplus  you  can't  use.    Plant  a  variety  of  things. 
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7.  Don't  let  the  pole  beans  black  out  the  beets 

In  fact,  don't  let  any  of  the  tall  crops  shade  the  short  ones, 
whatever  they  are.  Growing  things  must  get  sun.  Plant 
climbers,  like  beans,  to  the  north;  short  ones,  to  the  south. 


^  A     i  A 

 i 

9.  Don't  spare  the  water 

Light  sprinkling  brings  roots  up  to  the  surface.  That's  bad. 
Thorough  soaking  pushes  down  to  the  roots,  and  keeps  them 
down  where  they  belong.    Soak  only  when  the  ground  is  dry. 


11.  Don't  let  the  bugs  beat  you  to  it 

Gardeners  must  be  on  the  alert  from  beginning  to  end  for 
insect  armies  and  the  onset  of  disease.  Be  ready  with  spray 
gun  and  duster  and  the  proper  death-dealing  ammunition. 
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8.  Don't  wield  too  heavy  a  hoe 

Vegetable  roots  grow  near  the  surface.  They  are  tender,  too. 
When  you  cultivate  them  deeply,  you  injure  the  roots  and  slow 
up  growth.    Shallow  cultivation  is  the  rule  for  gardens. 


10.  Don't  let  the  weed  crop  win 

Amateur  gardeners  often  dream  about  dishes  full  of  luscious 
fresh  vegetables  the  moment  they  put  their  seed  in.  While 
they  dream  the  weeds  sometimes  become  the  major  crop. 


12.  Don't  let  anything  go  to  waste 

If  your  garden  yields  too  much  for  you  to  eat  or  store  or 
preserve  for  yourself,  see  that  someone  else  gets  the  leftovers. 
Tell  your  local  Civilian  Defense  office  about  your  surpluses. 

n 


Growing  fruit  takes  time 


FRUIT  growing  is  a  long-term  job.  It  needs 
time  and  space.  Orchards  take  the  longest 
time.  Newly  planted  fruit  trees  rarely  bear 
fruit  in  less  than  5  years.  Raspberries,  black- 
berries, dewberries — quickest  growing  of  the 
bush  fruits — won't  give  you  any  fruit  until 
the  second  season  after  they're  set  out.  All 
varieties  of  strawberries,  if  planted  in  the 
spring,  will  give  you  berries  the  next  season. 
Currants,  gooseberries  and  grape  vines  bear 
lightly  the  third  season  after  planting,  but 
usually  reach  full  bearing  in  the  fourth. 

But  a  half  acre  planted  with  fruits  that  are 
comparatively  "fool-proof"  in  your  area  is  a 
practical  investment  of  time  and  labor  for 
farm  families  who  can't  afford  to  buy  all  the 
fruit  they  need  for  wholesome,  fun-full 
meals.  Ambitious  small  town  and  suburban 
gardeners  with  space  to  spare  can  profitably 
include  easily  grown  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  dewberries,  currants,  gooseber- 
ries, or  grapes  in  their  garden  plans. 

What  to  grow  in  a  small  fruit 
garden 

Your  best  bet  is  to  consult  experienced  local 
fruit  growers,  or  experts  from  your  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  extension  division,  or 
State  Experiment  Station  for  advice  as  to  what 
fruits  you  should  plant,  what  varieties  do  best 
in  the  region  where  you  live. 

Generally  speaking,  you  can  get  varieties 
of  strawberries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  and 
grapes  that  will  do  well  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  Raspberries  shouldn't  be  attempted 
south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers;  only 
a  few  very  hardy  varieties  can  stand  the  ex- 
tremely cold  winters  of  the  North.  Young 
and  Boysen  dewberries,  close  relatives  of  the 
blackberry  and  dewberry,  are  especially 
adapted  to  growing  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  middle  South.  Before  you  plan  to  have 
currants  or  gooseberries  in  your  garden,  find 
out  whether  or  not  there  are  any  quarantine 
restrictions  against  growing  them  in  your 
locality. 

How  much  to  plant 

Be  careful  not  to  put  in  more  plants  than 
you  can  take  care  of.  Here  are  some  esti- 
mates that  will  help  you  budget  your  plant- 
ing. By  and  large,  you  can  count  on  getting 
these  amounts  in  a  season : 

Strawberries,  with  favorable  growing  con- 
ditions, should  give  you  a  pint  of  berries  for 
each  plant. 

Raspberries  should  bear  11/2  to  2  quarts  per 
plant. 


Blackberries  can  be  expected  to  give  about 

3  to  10  quarts  per  bush. 

Currants  and  gooseberries,  at  full  bearing 
in  northern  latitudes,  should  yield  about  1  to 

4  quarts  per  bush. 

Grapes,  under  favorable  conditions,  will 
give  you  about  6  or  8  pounds  of  fruit  per 
vine. 

If  you're  planning  an  orchard,  20  fruit 
trees,  4  each  of  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  and 
cherr)',  are  a  good  number  to  plant  in  a  half- 
acre  orchard. 

Where  fruits  grow  best 

Where  you  plant  your  fruit  garden  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  its  success. 

Small  fruit  plants  all  need  fairly  rich  soil, 
well  drained,  and  with  plent}^  of  humus  to 
hold  moisture.  Prepare  the  soil  for  planting 
as  you  do  for  a  vegetable  garden,  working 
manure  or  decayed  vegetable  matter  well  into 
the  soil  before  you  set  out  the  plants.  Don't 
plant  strawberries  in  land  where  you've  just 
turned  under  a  heavy  sod. 

They  need  cultivating 

Fruit  plants  and  bushes  don't  grow  without 
care  any  more  than  your  vegetable  garden 
does.  You  have  to  hoe  and  cultivate  to  keep 
down  weeds,  and  fertilize  each  spring. 

Dewberries  and  related  berries  need  some 
form  of  support  after  their  first  year.  They 
should  be  tied  to  stakes  or  trained  on  a  trellis. 
After  the  first  year  or  two,  put  a  covering  of 


leaves,  grass  cuttings  or  straw  around  the 
rows  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  hold  the  mois- 
ture around  the  roots  of  the  plants.  This  is 
known  as  mulching. 

In  cold  sections,  some  fruit  plants  need 
winter  protection.  Cover  strawberry  plants 
with  straw  just  before  freezing  weather 
occurs. 

All  berry  bushes  and  vines  need  pruning 
each  year  if  they're  to  continue  to  bear  vigor- 
ously. It's  best  to  get  expert  advice  about 
how  to  do  this  from  your  count)'  agent  or 
Agriculture  Experiment  Station. 

The  berry  bushes  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  United  States  usually  do  well  without 
spraying  to  control  insect  pests,  but  grape 
vines  in  most  sections  of  the  country  should 
be  sprayed. 

Neglected  berry  patches  are 
worth  saving 

You  can  clean  up  a  berry  patch  that's  been 
allowed  to  run  wild  by  cutting  out  all  the  dead 
and  weak  canes,  then  plowing  and  cultivating 
the  spaces  between  the  rows.  When  the 
plants  are  too  thick  and  close  together,  dig 
out  enough  so  that  those  remaining  have  room 
to  grow.  Then  fertilize  and  tie  the  plants  to 
stakes  or  a  trellis,  as  you  would  a  new 
planting. 

Neglected  fruit  trees,  too,  can  sometimes 
be  brought  to  bear  fruit  again  by  careful  prun- 
ing, by  mulching  around  the  roots  with  leaf 
mold  or  cut  grass,  or  by  giving  them  a  shot  of 
fertilizer  rich  in  nitrogen. 
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Year-round  9ardeners  figure  first 


1 .  Add  up  your  family's  year-round  vege- 
table and  fruit  needs.  If  you  have  canning 
equipment  and  containers,  a  storage  pit  or 
cellar,  if  you  know  how  to  dry,  or  pickle,  or 
preserve  your  summer  surplus,  you're  in  luck. 
Your  garden — if  it's  big  enough — can  work 
for  you  in  winter  and  in  summer. 


5.  Root  vegetables  and  cabbage  store  well  in 
outdoor  pits.  How  they  should  be  built  de- 
pends on  where  you  live.  Ask  your  County 
Agent  or  you'll  find  complete  instructions  for 
building  them  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  879, 
"Home  Storage  of  Vegetables."  It's  free 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


2.  Before  you  plan  to  can,  check  up  on  the 
canning  equipment  you'll  need.  All  nonacid 
vegetables  must  be  processed  in  a  pressure 
cooker.  This  year  you  can't  be  sure  of  buy- 
ing all  the  new  tin  cans,  zinc  jar  tops,  rubber 
rings,  or  pressure  cookers  you  might  want. 
If  there's  a  community  canning  center  in  your 
neighborhood  or  if  you  can  help  start  one, 
that's  one  way  you  can  get  your  canning  done. 
For  help  on  canning  methods,  send  for  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  1762,  "Home  Canning  of 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Meats."  It's  free 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


6.  Apricots,  pears,  peaches,  corn,  shelled 
green  beans  and  peas  can  be  dried.  Apples 
and  figs  are  good  dried,  too.  All  can  be  sat- 
isfactorily dried  outdoors  in  dry  climates. 
Elsewhere,  the  kitchen  stove  or  a  hot  air 
heater,  and  a  portable  drier  you  can  build 
yourself  are  the  necessary  equipment.  Dried 
foods  must  be  sealed  in  moisture-proof  con- 
tainers, like  tin  cans,  or  glass  jars,  and  stored 
in  a  dry  place  if  they're  to  keep  well.  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  984,  "Home  Drying  of 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,"  free  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  tells 
you  how  to  prepare  and  dry  foods,  how  to 
build  portable  driers. 


3.  Hoarding  hurts  no  one  and  can  help  you 

when  it's  glass  mayonnaise,  cheese,  peanut 
butter  jars  you're  saving  to  put  to  good  use 
later.  You'll  need  them  if  you  plan  to  make 
jellies  and  jams.  Remove  lids  with  care,  and 
save  them.  If  you  aren't  planning  to  use 
them  yourself,  pass  your  jars  and  lids  on  to  a 
neighbor  who  is,  or  to  a  school  lunch  or  com- 
munity center. 


7.  White  potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets, 
celery,  apples,  keep  well  in  cool,  ventilated 
cellar  storage  rooms.  They  wilt  or  dry  out 
quickly  in  dry  warm  air,  so  the  storage  room 
should  be  fairly  damp,  its  temperature  just 
above  freezing.  Basements  with  furnaces  are 
usually  too  dry  and  warm  to  store  such  vege- 
tables successfully  unless  you've  partitioned 
off  a  room  where  outdoor  windows  can  be 
opened  to  keep  temperature  down  and  air 
moist. 


4.  Krauting,  pickling,  and  brining  are  old- 
time  preserving  methods  that  require  little 
equipment  and  less  work  than  canning.  Salt, 
knives  for  shredding,  and  stone  jars  or  kegs 
are  what  you  need.  Cabbage,  turnips  and 
lettuce  make  kraut;  cucumbers  make  pickles. 
Green  tomatoes,  cauliflower,  peppers  and 
onions  will  keep  for  several  months  in  brine 
of  the  proper  strength  for  use  either  as  pickles 
or  vegetables.  You  can  even  brine  solid 
fruits  like  Keiffer  pears  and  clingstone 
peaches.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1438,  "Mak- 
ing Fermented  Pickles,"  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  tells 
you  how.    It's  free. 


8.  Extra  supplies  of  the  fruits  that  don't  can 
well,  like  currants,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  grapes,  can  go  into  jams,  jellies 
and  preserves.  Containers  don't  need  rubber 
rings  to  make  them  airtight,  since  the  sugar 
acts  as  a  preservative,  too.  Sealing  with  par- 
affin wax,  or  covering  with  a  tight  fitting  lid, 
or  both,  usually  keeps  out  the  surface  yeasts 
and  moulds  that  cause  spoiled  jellies  and 
jams.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1800,  "Home- 
Made  Jellies,  Jams  and  Preserves,"  free  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  give  you  the  rules  for  success. 
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Teamwork  makes  oardens  grow  better 


IT  TAKES  a  good  neighbor  policy  to  grow 
the  kind  of  gardens  America  needs  today. 

Whatever  is  needed  today  is  needed  with 
desperate  urgency.  There  is  too  httle  time 
for  any  of  it  to  be  wasted.  Supphes  are  too 
precious  to  be  misused.  There  is  too  much 
work  to  be  done  for  any  labor  to  be  lost. 

Planning,  coordination,  cooperation,  can 
help  the  Victory  Gardener  get  all-out  results 
with  his  all-out  efforts. 

Since  the  war  must  absorb  more  and  more 
of  the  Nation's  supplies.  Victory  gardeners 
must  pool  what  there  is  and  make  what  they 
have  do  the  job. 

Land  must  be  pooled,  so  must  tools,  trucks, 
and  cars,  spray  equipment,  food  preser\'ing 
equipment,  containers,  cold  storage  facilities. 

Skills,  too,  must  be  pooled,  and  allocated 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  Victory 
Gardens  need  people  who  know  how  to  or- 
ganize, who  know  how  to  make  surv^eys  of 
available  land  and  materials,  to  make  surveys 
of  food  needs,  to  train  gardeners  and  food 
preservers,  to  supervise  gardening,  and  food 


preser\^ation,  to  buy  supplies  economically,  to 
work  in  gardens,  to  transport  people  and  sup- 
plies and  garden  produce,  to  write  publicity, 
to  raise  funds. 

Victory  Gardens  no  less  than  Victory  itself 
take  organization.  The  Victory  Garden  Pro- 
gram is  designed  to  pull  together  into  a 
smooth-running  program  the  land,  seed, 
tools,  fertilizer,  insecticides,  and  labor  neces- 
s^ry  to  balance  the  vitamin  budget  in  your 
community. 

Unorganized  and  unsupervised,  home  gar- 
dens can  be  profligate  of  scarce  seeds  and 
much  needed  garden  equipment.  Un- 
planned, community  gardens  can  aimlessly 
duplicate  work  already  going  on. 

You  can  work  in  the  Victory  Garden  Pro- 
gram, you  can  help  organize,  you  can  do  nec- 
essary office  work,  get  out  publicity,  supervise 
gardens  if  you  know  gardening,  work  in  the 
gardens. 

You  can  work  in  a  school  garden,  in  a 
home  garden,  in  cooperative  gardens  with 
your  neighbors,  you  can  work  in  a  factory,  a 


trade  union,  a  church,  or  a  club  garden. 

But  you  can  be  sure  your  work  will  move 
the  national  effort  forward  best  if  it  is  coor- 
dinated with  the  Victory  Garden  Program. 

To  work  in  the  Victory  Garden  Program  or 
to  organize  a  Victor^'  Garden  Committee  if 
one  is  not  already  going,  get  in  touch  (if  you 
live  outside  a  city)  with  your  County  Agent 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Extension  Service,  or  (if  you  live  inside 
a  city')  with  your  local  Civilian  Defense 
Council. 

Shape  up  a  program 

Suppose  your  Victor}^  Garden  Committee  is 
just  starting. 

First,  the  Committee  needs  an  experienced 
chairman — someone  who  knows  how  to  get 
people  and  agencies  working  together  and 
who  also  knows  gardens. 

Get  him  to  appoint  a  well-rounded  garden 
committee,  one  with  representatives  of  all 
agencies,  institutions,  and  people  you  need 
for  a  successful  program. 
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In  cities,  your  committee  should  enlist  the 
WPA,  the  NY  A,  food  and  garden  experts  in 
the  school  system,  the  welfare  department, 
the  park  system,  women's  clubs  and  garden 
clubs,  the  boy  and  girl  scouts,  and  the  trade 
vinions,  and  your  local  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense. Dealers  in  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  im- 
plements can  help  you,  too. 

In  rural  communities  you  may  need  the 
help  of  the  County  Agent,  the  county  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  local  women  leaders 
of  Home  Demonstration  Clubs,  and  also  the 
4-H  club  members,  the  school  system,  local 
representatives  of  Federal  offices,  such  as  the 
WPA  and  the  NY  A. 

Next  you  need  an  expert 

The  Victory  Garden  Program  requires  the 
direction  of  a  skilled  or  possibly  a  profes- 
sional gardener.  He  may  be  hired,  he  may 
be  borrowed.  Remember,  you  are  not  look- 
ing for  an  adviser ;  you  are  looking  for  a  su- 
pervisor who  will  take  complete  responsibility 
for  the  Victory  Gardens  from  the  first 
ploughing  to  the  last  harvest. 

In  the  city,  he  may  be  the  vocational  agri- 
cultural instructor  in  the  school  system,  a  hor- 
ticultural expert  from  the  cit)^  park  system  or 
the  Botanical  gardens.  He  may  be  a  botanist 
at  the  local  university,  or  a  local  experienced 
successful  gardener. 

In  rural  communities,  your  garden  super- 
visor might  be  a  farm  or  garden  supervisor 
from  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
someone  from  the  Soil  Conserv^ation  Service, 
or  the  vocational  agricultural  instructor  in  the 
school.  The  County  Agent  or  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent  can  help  much  in  organizing 
and  planning  and  in  bringing  help  on  local 
needs. 

Divide  up  the  work 

"When  your  Victory  Garden  Committee  is 
organized,  the  work  should  be  divided  up 
among  subcommittees. 

You  may  be  able  to  combine  the  work  of 
some  of  the  subcommittees  suggested  here, 
but  whether  the  work  is  done  by  one  subcom- 
mittee or  another,  it  has  to  be  done. 

You  need  a  sur^^ey  subcommittee — to  de- 
termine what  vegetables  and  how  many  to 
grow.  It  will  find  out  what  garden  vege- 
tables are  needed  for  school  lunches,  for 
institutions,  or  needy  families. 

It  will  have  to  work  out  what  kind  of  vege- 
tables are  needed  for  each  purpose,  and  how 
many  of  them. 

It  should  also  make  arrangements  for  the 
distribution  of  the  foods  at  har\^est  time. 


Finally  the  survey  subcommittee  determines 
what  kind  of  gardens  are  to  be  encouraged. 

School  gardens.''  Then  the  gardens  must 
be  planned  so  vacations  will  not  leave  the 
gardens  abandoned  in  mid-season. 

Are  trade  unions,  churches,  cooperatives, 
to  be  encouraged  to  have  gardens  ? 

You  do  not  want  everybody  indiscrimi- 
nately planting  backyard  gardens,  but  what 
people  do  you  want  to  have  gardens.''  Only 
people  with  a  certain  amount  of  land .-'  Only 
experienced  gardeners.^  Only  people  who 
need  gardens  to  balance  their  diets  ? 

You  need  a  subcommittee  on  land — to  lo- 
cate fertile  garden  plots,  to  make  soil  tests,  to 
tell  backyard  gardeners  whether  their  soil  is 
fertile.  The  city  surveyor,  the  schools,  the 
park  people,  and  real  estate  dealers  can  help 
the  land  committee  with  its  job  in  the  city. 
In  rural  communities  it  should  advise  with 
the  County  Agent. 

You  need  a  subcommittee  on  tools — to  in- 
ventory all  the  garden  equipment  in  the  com- 
munity, to  locate  unused  tools  in  sheds  and 
basements,  and  to  schedule  their  use  among 
all  the  Victory  gardeners. 

Farm  families  will  be  able  to  supply  their 
own  tools  when  they  work  in  Victory  gardens, 
but  if  there  is  a  shortage,  or  in  cities  where 
tools  are  not  so  widely  owned,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  borrow  tools  from  the  schools,  the 
parks,  the  highway  department,  the  garden 
society,  or  the  WPA. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  buy  any  tools  at  all,  they 
should  be  bought  all  at  once  through  the  tools 
committee.  By  this  the  proper  tools  will  be 
secured  in  quantity  at  quantity  discounts. 

You  need  a  subcommittee  on  seeds,  fer- 
tilizers, and  insecticides — to  determine  how 
many  of  these  materials  will  be  needed  in  the 
Victory  Garden  Program  and  to  buy  the 
proper  varieties  or  grades.  This  subcommit- 
tee, like  the  tool  committee,  should  make  the 
purchases  at  one  time  in  wholesale  quantities 
for  all  the  people  in  the  victory  gardeners, 
the  home  gardeners  and  the  community 
gardeners. 

You  need  a  labor  subcommittee — to  enroll 
people  to  work  in  the  community  gardens,  to 
schedule  all  the  work  that  must  be  done  so 
that  it  is  done  when  it  should  be  done,  to 
divide  up  the  work  so  that  the  burden  of  a 
community  garden  doesn't  fall  on  a  small 
group  of  volunteers. 

In  small  communities  the  garden  program 
should  get  along  entirely  on  volunteer  labor. 

You  need  a  supervisory  subcommmittee — 
to  direct  the  volunteer  workers  -on  the  com- 
munity plots,  to  give  advice  and  direction  to 
home  and  farm  gardeners,  to  conduct  classes 
in  gardening,  and  to  keep  records  of  monthly 


visits  to  farm  and  home  gardeners  who  are 
recording  garden  progress. 

The  personnel  of  the  supervisory  subcom- 
mittee should  be  experienced  gardeners  and 
before  they  go  to  work  they  should  be  put 
through  a  refresher  course  by  the  garden 
expert. 

You  need  a  transportation  subcommittee — 
people  with  cars,  or  people  who  can  operate 
trucks  to  carry  workers  back  and  forth  to  the 
community  gardens,  to  haul  tools,  and  to  get 
the  produce  at  the  garden  and  to  deliver  it 
where  it  is  to  go. 

You  need  a  food  preservation  subcommit- 
tee— to  hunt  up  all  the  canning  and  preserva- 
tion equipment  in  the  community,  to  locate 
the  jars  and  caps  that  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve food,  to  schedule  the  use  of  the  canning 
and  preserving  equipment  so  that  all  vege- 
tables that  cannot  be  used  fresh  are  conserved, 
to  recruit  volunteers  for  the  canning  and  pres- 
er\^ation,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  stor- 
age of  food. 

You  need  a  publicity  subcommittee — ^to 
tell  the  community  what  kind  of  workers  you 
need,  what  materials  you  need,  how  people 
can  cooperate  in  the  country,  to  get  out  bulle- 
tins or  to  get  up  exhibits,  to  prepare  news- 
paper articles  and  radio  programs. 

You  need  a  fund-raising  subcommittee — 
to  raise  money  for  seed,  and  fertilizer,  and 
tools  where  a  sponsoring  agency  like  the  city, 
or  the  schools  cannot  supply  these  funds. 
The  fund  raising  committee  can  get  up  pic- 
nics, parties,  and  other  affairs  which  not  only 
raise  money  but  also  raise  interest  in  the 
Victory  Garden  Program. 

You  need  to  plan  and  organize  ahead  so 
that  everything  needed  is  ready  when  the 
time  comes. 

Briefly  a  Victory  Garden  Program  needs 
the  steady  level  headed  cooperation  of  you  and 
your  neighbors  in  a  way  that  makes  the  most 
of  the  resources  in  skill,  and  sense,  and  lead- 
ership, and  land,  and  materials  that  already 
are  at  hand. 
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For  more  help  with  your  garden  plans 

If  you  live  in  the  country  or  in  a  suburb,  consult 

County  Agent 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Vocational  agricultural  teachers 

Extension  Service,  State  Agricultural  College 

{Your  State  Agricultural  College  can  give  you  names 
and  addresses) 

If  you  live  in  a  city,  consult 

Vocational  agricultural  teachers  (call  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools) 

Garden  clubs,  experienced  gardeners,  garden  editors 
(call  newspaper  editors) 

Civilian  Defense  Council  (look  for  address  in  telephone 
book  or  call  the  Mayor) 
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Rationing  is  fair  play 

When  you  beat  the  ration^  you  defeat  the  Nation 


AMERICA'S  sugar  bowl  is  due  to  be  smaller 
this  year.  How  much  smaller  we  can't  be 
sure,  but  early  February  guesses  make  it  about 
a  third.  That's  playing  safe.  Less  sugar  may 
be  brought  into  this  country  this  year.  More 
is  needed  for  our  allies.  Some  is  needed  for 
industrial  alcohol. 

So  war,  reaching  into  our  kitchens,  as  into 
every  corner  of  our  lives,  means  less  sugar 
for  cakes  and  puddings,  ice  creams  and  jams. 
Your  sugar  ration  book  is  the  fair  answer  to 
the  problem  of  dividing  equally  among  us 
what  sugar  we're  going  to  have. 

Here's  how  rationing  became  necessary. 

Normally,  sugar  from  the  Philippines  and 
Hawaii,  and  from  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
other  Caribbean  areas,  plus  the  sugar  from 


our  mainland  sugarcane  and  beets,  fills  our 
American  sugar  bowl  to  the  top. 

This  year,  war  has  changed  that  pic- 
ture. No  sugar  at  all  can  reach  us  from  the 
Phihppines.  Shipping  shortages  may  cut  our 
Hawaiian  imports  in  half.  More  molasses 
to  make  industrial  alcohol  and  sugar  for  lend- 
lease  shipments  to  our  allies  may  take  a  large 
part  of  this  year's  Cuban  sugarcane.  Part 
of  the  sugar  from  the  other  Caribbean  coun- 
tries must  also  be  shipped  abroad. 

The  8  million  tons  of  sugar  we  got  in  1941 
gave  us  a  sugar  bowl  that  was  a  record 
breaker.  It  included  sugar  that  apparently 
was  being  hoarded,  perhaps  as  much  as  a 
million  tons. 


We  aren't  really  accustomed  to  eating  that 
much  sweet  stuff.  In  the  5  years  before  1941, 
we  got  along  on  the  average  with  more  than 
a  million  tons  less  a  year,  or  about  6,800,000 
tons.  We  were  eating  about  104  pounds  of 
sugar  each  in  those  years.  Right  now  we  are 
not  counting  on  having  more  than  5,300,000 
tons  to  go  around.  That  would  mean  77 
pounds  for  each  of  us. 

People  in  Europe,  except  the  British  and 
the  Swedes,  in  recent  peace  years,  have  been 
used  to  much  less  sugar  than  we  had.  In 
Norway,  they  had  about  76  pounds  a  person ; 
in  the  Netherlands,  about  63  pounds;  Ger- 
many, 59  pounds;  France,  57  pounds;  Italy, 
19  pounds. 

Out  of  those  77  pounds  we're  figuring  on 
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this  year,  commercial  users  must  have  about 
a  third;  hotels,  restaurants,  institutions  that 
feed  people  who  don't  eat  at  home  will  take 
their  share ;  and  some  must  be  held  in  reserve 
for  home  canning  needs  next  summer.  The 
result  is  the  ration  allowed  you.  Canadians 
and  the  British  are  also  rationed ;  the  former 
get  12  ounces,  the  latter  8  ounces,  a  week. 

Getting  along  with  a  third  less  sugar 
means  2  things:  (1)  that  we'll  eat  fewer 
sweets  and  use  other  foods  to  supply  the  fuel 
or  energy  our  bodies  need,  and  (2)  that  we'll 
learn  how  to  substitute,  as  far  as  we  can, 
other  sweetenings  for  cane  or  beet  sugar  in 
many  of  our  foods,  to  make  those  rationed 
ounces  go  farther. 

Nutritionists  believe  that  many  of  us  don't 
need  all  the  sweets  we're  accustomed  to  eat- 
ing, anyA\^ay.  We  sometimes  let  them  crowd 
out  the  protective  foods  that  are  essential  to 
sound,  healthy  bodies.  Some  experts  say, 
too,  that  too  much  candy  and  other  sugar 
foods  may  encourage  dental  decay.  Lots  of 
fruits  are  naturally  sweet  and  they  can  make 
up  for  part  of  the  slack  in  your  sugar  bowl. 
The  fuel  or  energy  that  sugar  supplies  in  our 
diets  we  can  get  just  as  well  from  other  starchy 
foods  like  potatoes,  beets,  corn,  wheat,  and 
cereals.  A  well-balanced  diet  that  includes 
plent}'  of  these  foods  will  give  the  average 
person  all  the  calories  he  needs  for  healthy 
activity.    And,  they  contain  other  food  nu- 


trients essential  to  health  that  refined  sugar 
lacks.  In  other  words,  you  get  more  health 
values  for  your  money  from  them. 

Fortunately  for  most  of  us,  who  like  the 
flavor  of  sweets,  sugar  isn't  our  only  sweeten- 
ing. Honey,  corn  syrup,  and  corn  sugar, 
maple  sugar  and  syrup,  sorghum  syrup,  can 
all  substitute  for  cane  or  beet  sugar  to  some 
degree.  Last  year,  these  other  sweetenings 
added  another  15  pounds  per  person  to  our 
sweets  total.  Twelve  pounds  of  the  syrups, 
II/2  pounds  of  honey,  and  2  pounds  of  corn 
sugar  were  spread  on  bread,  poured  over 
waffles  and  griddle  cakes,  and  made  into 
candy  and  iced  cakes  for  the  average  sugar- 
hungry  American.  This  year,  these  sweeten- 
ings are  on  hand  to  fill  part  of  the  gap  left  by 
that  loss  of  21/7  million  tons  of  imported 
sugar.  But  you  had  better  watch  prices.  No 
top  prices  have  been  set  and  no  rationing 
ordered  on  any  of  these  other  sweeteners. 

Officials  believe  that  supplies  of  syrups, 
except  molasses,  can  be  increased  a  little 
above  last  year's  totals,  though  not  much 
because  it  is  difficult  today  to  enlarge  plants 
where  they're  manufactured.  Plans  for  en- 
couraging bigger  honey  and  sorghum  produc- 
tion are  being  studied,  too. 

Most  of  these  other  sweetenings  aren't 
quite  as  sweet  as  sugar,  and  they  rate  a  little 
lower  in  energy-producing  or  caloric  value. 
In  mineral  content,  though,  some  are  richer 
than  refined  cane  sugar.  The  table  on  this 
page  shows  how  they  compare. 


Food  values  of  sugars  and 
sweetenings 

Typz 

Calories 
per  lb. 

Iron 

Co/. 
c'wm 

Cane  and  Beet 

Sugar  

Cane  Syrup- 
Corn  Syrup.. 

Molasses.  „ 


Sorghum  Syrup. 
Maple  Syrup 

and  Sugar  

Honey  

Dextrose  (Corn 

Sugar)  


1.805 

1,215 

1,345 
fit.  1.1801 
[Dk.  I.OOOj 

1,215 

1.160 
1.450 

1,805 


None 
Good 
None 

Excel. 

Excel. 

None 
None 


None 
None 
None 

Good 

Good 

Good 
None 


None  None 


Smart  consumers  will  learn  how  to 
use  these  other  sweetenings  in  place  of  refined 
sugar  in  recipes.  Corn  syrup  and  dextrose 
(which  is  corn  sugar),  because  they  have 
little  flavor  of  their  own,  are  most  widely 
used  as  sugar  substitutes,  chiefly  by  bakers, 
candy  makers,  and  food  manufacturers.  Be- 
cause they  are  less  sweet,  both  by  measure  and 
by  weight,  than  sugar,  you  have  to  use  more 
of  them  to  replace  the  cane  or  beet  sugar  that 
a  recipe  calls  for.  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics specialists  have  worked  out  these  rules 
for  substitution. 

In  beverages,  puddings,  custard  and  sauces, 
you  can  use  corn  syrup  in  place  of  sugar  as 
the  only  sweetening.  But  you  have  to  use 
twice  as  much  to  get  an  equally  sweet  prod- 
uct.   When  you  use  corn  syrup,  all  the  other 


AMERICANS  last  year  ate  3/10  of  a  pound  apiece  of 
maple  syrup  on  their  breakfast  waffles  and  griddle  cakes, 
or  in  maple-flavored  ice  cream  and  candies.  To  be  of 
first  quality,  maple  syrup  must  be  made  from  sap  that  was 
gathered  at  just  the  right  time.  If  the  sap  was  tapped 
too  late  in  the  spring,  the  syrup  will  have  what  experts 
call  a  "buddy"  flavor.    Sap  buckets  show  on  the  left. 


SORGHUM,  kin  to  sugar  cane,  is  raised  in  a  wide  belt 
extending  from  the  northern  part  of  the  cane  States  to 
southern  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  westward.  The  plant 
yields  a  thick  dark  syrup,  with  a  distinctive  sharp  flavor, 
that's  used  like  molasses  in  cakes,  cookies,  and  puddings. 
Like  molasses,  it  can  be  converted  into  industrial  alcohol. 
Farmers  are  asked  to  plant  more  sorghum  this  year. 
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liquids  in  the  recipe  should  be  reduced  one- 
fourth. 

In  muffins,  plain  cakes,  and  drop  cookies, 
corn  syrup  may  be  substituted  measure  for 
measure  for  sugar  and  the  liquid  in  the  recipe 
reduced  one-third. 

In  sweet  cakes  and  candy,  you  can  replace 
one-fourth  of  the  sugar  with  an  equal  amount 
of  corn  syrup,  but  remember,  when  you  use 
corn  syrup,  to  cut  down  the  other  liquids 
one-third. 

Canned  foods  and  jellies  can  be  made 
with  three- fourths  refined  sugar  and  one- 
fourth  corn  syrup.  Half  the  sugar  in  stewed 
fruits  may  be  replaced  with  corn  syrup. 
Frozen  desserts,  too,  can  be  made  with  one- 
fourth  corn  syrup.  Using  corn  syrup  im- 
proves their  texture. 

Molasses  is  the  secret  of  success  in  ginger- 
bread, baked  beans,  Indian  pudding,  Boston 
brown  bread,  and  many  cakes  and  cookies. 
In  most  of  these  recipes,  you  can  use  sorghum 
syrup,  instead,  if  you  like. 

Maple  sugar  can  be  substituted  for  granu- 
lated sugar  in  recipes  where  you'd  like  a 
maple  flavor.  You  use  1 3^  cups  of  maple 
sugar  for  each  cup  of  cane  or  beet  sugar  the 
recipe  calls  for. 

Honey,  oldest  of  the  sweetenings,  is  espe- 
cially good  as  a  sweetening  for  raw  fruits.  Its 
delicate  flavor  makes  it  a  delicious  spread  for 
bread.  You  can  put  it  on  your  morning 
cereal,  use  it  in  combination  with  nuts, 
chopped  dried  fruits,  cream  cheese,  or  peanut 


butter  as  a  sandwich  filling.  It  makes  a  fine 
sauce  for  ice  cream,  and  you  can  use  it  half 
and  half  with  refined  sugar  in  hard  sauce. 

One-fifth  of  honey  is  water,  but  when  you 
substitute  honey  for  refined  sugar  you  have 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  other  liquids  in  the 
recipe  even  more  than  that.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  the  amount  of  reduction 
varies  according  to  the  consistency  of  the 
honey  and  the  proportion  of  honey  you  use. 
For  instance,  if  you  substitute  medium  thick 
honey  for  all  the  sugar  in  a  recipe,  reduce 
other  liquids  one-half.  If  you  use  half 
honey,  half  sugar,  reduce  other  liquids  one- 
fourth.  Bake  all  such  cakes  and  quickbreads 
at  a  moderate  temperature  to  keep  them  from 
browning  too  fast  and  to  retain  the  honey 
flavor. 

Honey  takes  up  moisture  rapidly,  so  it  is 
especially  appropriate  in  foods  that  you  want 
to  stay  moist  a  long  time,  like  fruit  cakes, 
steamed  puddings,  cookies,  and  candies. 

Honey  can  replace  half  the  sugar  in  jellies, 
jams,  and  preserv'es,  too.  If  you  use  more 
than  half  honey,  though,  the  flavor  of  the 
fruit  and  the  consistency  and  color  of  the 
product  will  be  changed  somewhat.  Honey 
can  be  used,  measure  for  measure,  in  place  of 
molasses  in  gingerbread,  brown  bread,  and 
steamed  puddings.  Since  honey  is  less  acid 
than  molasses,  leave  out  the  soda  and  increase 
the  amount  of  baking  powder  to  1  teaspoon 
for  each  i/i  teaspoon  of  soda  the  recipe  calls 
for. 

Recipes  for  using  honey  in  other  foods  are 
given  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture Leaflet  No.  113,  "Honey  and  Some  of 
Its  Uses."  Write  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  free 
copy. 

There  is  no  point  in  dodging  the  fact 
that  even  by  making  full  use  of  all  these  sub- 
stitutes, you  may  still  be  unable  to  serv^e  as 
many  rich  desserts,  cakes,  and  cookies  as  you 
have  been  used  to.  So  here  are  some  sugges- 
tions (you'll  be  able  to  think  of  others)  that 
will  help  you  sweeten  your  days. 

Dried  fruits  contain  plenty  of  natural 
sugars.  Dried  apricots  and  dried  peaches 
make  good  snacks  just  as  they  come;  cooked, 
they  make  desserts  that  don't  need  much 
sugar. 

When  you  stew  fruits  add  the  sugar 
toward  the  end  of  the  cooking  period.  It 
takes  less  to  sweeten  them  when  you  do. 
Adding  a  pinch  of  salt,  too,  will  help  bring 
out  the  sweet  taste. 

Serve  salads  with  canned  or  fresh  fruits  as 
desserts  instead  of  cakes,  pies,  or  puddings. 

Cottage  pudding  with  fruit  sauce  takes 
little  sugar. 

Fruit  juices,  like  grape,  prune,  orange,  and 
grapefruit,  can  take  the  place  of  the  soft 
drinks  you'll  do  without. 

Make  your  gelatin  desserts  with  fruit  juices 
for  sweetening. 

Above  ail,  don't  waste  sugar  by  putting  too 
much  in  your  coffee  cup,  leaving  some  undis- 
solved in  the  bottom.  Trj-  using  less  on  your 
cereal,  too.  You  may  find  you  like  it  just  as 
well. 


LOUISIANA  AND  FLORIDA,  the  States  that  supply 
us  with  the  cane  sugar  grown  in  continental  U.  S.,  have 
boosted  their  production  of  sugar  to  double  the  amount 
produced  7  years  ago.  More  than  4'y4  thousand 
tons  have  been  coming  from  these  2  Southern  States. 


CONGRESS  has  increased  by  a  third  the  benefit  pay- 
ments to  our  beet  sugar  producers.  This,  plus  higher  sugar 
prices,  should  mean  greater  production.  In  the  last  3 
years  we've  been  getting  1 ,735,000  tons  a  year.  It  will 
take  many  hands  to  boost  that  higher. 
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Let*s  look  it  in  the  eye 

Results  of  one  study,  showing  the  kind  of  job  our  food 
programs  must  do  if  they  are  going  to  take  in  everyone, 
challenge  all  of  us 


AMERICANS  want  the  truth  straight  be- 
cause you  need  it  straight  to  know  what  you 
are  doing. 

It  is  not  just  that  we  can  take  it.  When 
we  know  what  is  what,  we  can  look  at  things 
the  way  they  are  and  then  do  what  needs  to 
be  done. 

And  if  we  do  it  wrong  the  first  time,  we 
can  stand  knowing  about  our  mistakes,  too. 
Then  we  can  do  it  over,  right. 

Take  nutrition  and  the  truth.  At  the  X^a- 
tional  Nutrition  Conference  last  year,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  commented  on  one  thing  that  im- 
pressed her  very  much  about  the  meeting. 
"I  am  very  glad  that  we  have  the  courage  to 
acknowledge  that  we  have  a  great  many 
undernourished  people." 

Our  national  nutrition  program  itself  is  an 
acknowledgment  not  only  that  we  have  peo- 
ple who  must  get  better  meals,  but  that 
getting  better  meals  to  handicapped  people  is 
a  dut}'  resting  on  all  of  us. 


People  responsible  for  the  national  nutri- 
tion program  began  to  ask  themselves,  as  soon 
as  the  program  got  going,  how  many  different 
ways  should  they  tackle  this  job. 

The  Nutrition  Divisiox  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  and 
its  Nutrition  Advisor}'  Committee  decided  to 
find  out  how  help  should  be  got  to  one  kind 
of  community  where  many  meals  were  below 
the  safer}'  line,  where  many  families  are 
handicapped  by  meager  incomes,  and  to 
which  it  is  difficult  for  nutrition  programs  to 
reach.  In  short,  this  experimental  study 
would  turn  its  searchlight  on  a  fairly  isolated 
community.  Intentionally,  it  would  choose  a 
setting  that  is  not  t}'pical  of  most  of  America's 
families,  but  one  along  the  fringe  of  life. 
Fringes  are  important,  too. 

Investigators  were  sent  to  a  small  rural 
place.  You  can  call  it  Wells.  Wells  is  a 
\ery  old  town.    Before  the  Revolution  it  was 


THE  NEWSBOY  does  not  leave  papers  at 
this  house,  the  letter  carrier  delivers  no 
magazines  to  it,  and  there  is  no  radio.  If 
you  wont  to  tell  the  householders  anything 
about  nutrition  you  have  to  do  it  in  person. 

a  capital  city.  Some  of  the  houses  that  were 
new  the  last  time  Blackbeard,  the  pirate,  came 
home  still  line  the  main  street. 

In  and  around  Wells,  population  361, 
where  the  chief  industr}^  is  tobacco  growing, 
the  Government  has  been  taking  a  look  at 
a  part  of  itself,  nutritionally  speaking. 

Two  anthropologists  made  the  study,  and 
this  is  how  they  describe  what  they  did.  They 
inquired  into  food  tastes  and  habits;  opinions 
concerning  food  values ;  the  relation  of  food 
purchases  to  income;  the  kind  of  equipment 
available  for  preparing  foods;  gardening 
habits ;  opinions  and  attitudes  regarding  Gov- 
ernment nutrition  programs ;  age  differences 
in  food  preferences;  folk  beliefs  about  foods. 
A  fair  sample  from  among  the  families  was 
interviewed. 

About  the  first  thing  the  researchers 
discovered  was  that  the  people  of  Wells  have 
a  prejudice  against  milk.  Close  to  a  third  of 
the  people  inter\'iewed  said  they  "dislike  the 
stuff."  They  complained  it  smelled  too  much 
like  a  cow  for  them,  or  that  it  disagreed  with 
them,  or  that  it  didn't  "set  well  on  their 
stomach."  About  t^'O-thirds  of  the  families 
said  they  took  milk  occasionally  in  some  form 
or  other,  but  the  milk  drinking  they  did  was 
small.  There  were  relatively  more  farm  fam- 
ilies than  town  families  with  the  milk  drink- 
ing habit. 

\S(Tien  you  look  around  the  town  of  Wells 
you  understand  why  milk  drinking  is  not 
more  general.  There  are  practically  no  cows. 
Farmers  say  cows  get  scrubby  as  soon  as  they 
get  to  Wells.  Dairy  experts  say  there  is  no 
reason  why  dairying  cannot  he  successful 
here,  but  the  fact  is  there  is  no  dair}'ing  to 
speak  of.  The  last  dair}'  farmer  in  the  local- 
ity gave  up  dair}ing  for  lumbering.  What 
fresh  milk  is  sold,  sells  at  18  cents  a  quart; 
a  tall  can  of  evaporated  milk  retails  at  10 
cents,  and  powdered  milk,  which  has  some 
sale  in  Wells,  retails  for  65  cents  a  pound. 

Most  of  the  milk  is  drunk  by  infants  who 
get  it  in  cans  for  a  brief  period  before  they 
graduate  to  the  fat  meat  and  corn  bread  their 
elders  eat.  One  thing  about  the  milk  preju- 
dice is  that  the  poorer  the  people  are  the  more 
evident  the  prejudice  is.  It  is  conceivable 
that  if  incomes  went  up  generally,  the  preju- 
dice against  milk  drinking  might  disappear. 

Lean-meat  eaters  were  about  as  scarce 
as  milk  drinkers.    Close  to  two-thirds  of  the 
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families  said  they  never  ate  lean  meat.  Half 
of  them  never  ate  chicken.  When  families 
did  eat  lean  meat,  it  was  a  beef  steak  (as  a 
kind  of  rare  celebration),  chicken,  and  the 
lean  meat  in  pork.  Beef  is  expensive  in 
Wells.  No  beef  cattle  are  raised  there. 
Most  families  do  raise  hogs,  but  many  of  the 
hog  raisers  sell  the  lean  part  of  the  pork  and 
subsist  on  the  fat  cuts.  Ask  a  man  why,  and 
he  explains  that  he  cannot  chew  lean  meat 
w^ith  his  false  teeth. 

You  can  chew  eggs  with  false  teeth  but 
only  half  of  the  families  ate  eggs.  The  farm 
families  that  did  not  eat  eggs  traded  them  to 
the  traveling  store  for  fat  meat  or  snuff. 

Fish,  plentiful  in  nearby  waters,  is  reported 
as  eaten  by  23  percent  of  the  families.  More 
whites  than  Negroes,  more  farm-owning  fam- 
ilies than  non-owning  families,  eat  fish. 

Practically  nobody  in  Wells,  so  far  as 
the  researchers  could  find  out,  knew  anything 
about  enriched  flour  (that  is,  white  flour  to 
which  are  added  some  of  the  Vitamin  B^, 
iron,  and  niacin  that  are  milled  out  of  the 
whole  grain).  Only  one  small  order  of  en- 
riched flour  had  reached  the  town. 

Flour,  enriched  or  not,  is  an  important  part 
of  diets  in  Wells.  There  are  hot  biscuits  or 
cornbread  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 
Gravy  is  made  out  of  flour,  and  lots  of  gravy 
is  eaten.  Corn  dumplings  made  from  white 
corn  meal  are  a  gastronomic  feature  of  Wells, 
too. 

"In  summer,"  a  woman  said,  "our  family, 
6  head,  eats  98  pounds  of  flour  in  2  weeks." 

Hot  biscuits  have  a  decisive  influence  on 
the  kind  of  flour  most  people  use  in  Wells. 
To  make  the  biscuits,  almost  everybody  inter- 
viewed bought  self -rising  flour  consistently. 
They  seldom  bought  plain  white  flour;  of 
those  that  did,  one  (fallacious)  reason  given 
was  that  self-rising  flour  causes  cancer. 
About  2  in  a  hundred  families  use  whole- 
wheat flour,  while  around  3  in  a  hundred 
raise  their  own  wheat  for  flour. 

Inquiries  on  corn  meal  showed  how  much 
more  people  know  about  feeding  chickens 
than  they  know  about  feeding  themselves. 
About  everyone  in  Wells  knows  that  chickens 
lay  better  if  you  give  them  yellow  corn  meal 
instead  of  white  corn  meal.  Offhand,  they 
did  not  know  that  the  Vitamin  A  in  yellow 
corn  meal  accounted  for  the  greater  produc- 
tivity, but  they  did  know  there  was  some- 
thing in  yellow  corn  meal.  Yellow  corn 
meal,  they  say  (rightly),  is  also  good  for 
hogs  and  hunting  dogs.  But  when  it  came 
to  eating  corn  bread,  or  corn  pone,  or  corn 
dumplings,  the  typical  family  insisted  on 
white  corn  meal.    "I  swapped  my  yellow 


corn  meal  for  white,"  a  man  said.  The  man 
who  took  the  yellow  meal  in  the  swap  prob- 
ably used  it  for  his  chickens. 

In  Wells,  as  elsewhere,  you  can  save  money 
when  you  go  shopping  if  you  buy  in  larger 
quantities  and  get  quantity  reductions.  The 
people  most  in  need  of  this  economy  in  Wells 
say  they  are  not  able  to  afford  it.  The' better- 
off  families  bought  flour  in  24-pound  sacks, 
or  occasionally  in  barrels.  The  less  well-off 
bought  their  flour  in  12-pound  sacks. 

You  have  some  idea,  now,  of  what  the 
Wells-ers  eat.  A  menu  for  a  typical  poor 
family  should  sharpen  up  or  give  a  better 
idea.    This  is  it: 

Breakfast:  Fried  corn  bread,  fat  meat, 
leftovers  from  day  before,  cabbage,  potatoes 
or  string  beans. 

Dinner:  Fried  corn  bread  or  corn  dump- 
lings, collards  or  cabbage,  sweet  or  Irish 
potatoes,  fat  meat. 

Supper:  Leftovers  from  dinner. 

If  you  dig  into  Wells'  nutritional  problems 
you  must  come,  finally,  up  against  basic  eco- 
nomic problems;  tenancy  and  the  cash  crop- 
ping of  tobacco.  But  there  are  many  single 
things  people  can  do  to  improve  their  diet 
and  their  position  economically,  without 
waiting  for  their  major  pocketbook  problems 
to  be  solved. 

Gardens,  for  example,  help  to  make  a  diet 
more  healthful. 

Wells  families  have  gardens ;  that  is  4  out 
of  5  do.  But  these  are  summer  gardens. 
Less  than  half  have  winter  gardens  supplying 
them  with  protective  foods.  Less  than  half 
of  the  families  preserve  foods  as  well  as  pro- 
duce them. 

The  people  who  had  no  gardens  at  all  said 
that  they  had  no  space,  or  that  it  was  cheaper 
to  buy  vegetables.  The  failure  to  plant 
winter  gardens  was  blamed  on  many  things. 
Some  families  said  they  had  planted  seeds  3 
years  in  a  row  only  to  have  the  seedlings 
wither  every  time.  Tenant  families  said 
they  intended  to  move.  "We  don't  aim  to 
spend  the  winter  in  this  place."  Weeds  got 
some  winter  gardens;  root  rot  destroyed 
others;  animals  rooted  some  up;  worms 
chewed  others.  There  wasn't  anyone  to 
work  in  the  garden.  Spray  cost  so  much  the 
garden  wasn't  worth  it. 

Women  didn't  preserve  food,  first  of 
all,  because  they  said  their  large  families  ate 
up  all  the  food  as  fast  as  it  grew.  Children  in 
Wells  come  along  pretty  fast.  A  mother 
calls  her  youngest  the  arm  baby,  the  next  one 
is  the  knee  baby,  and  the  one  beginning  to 
toddle  is  the  shirttail  baby.    Canning  vege- 


tables is  new  for  many.  A  few  women  have 
learned  how,  but  many  still  think  of  canning 
in  terms  of  fruits.  It  is  newfangled  enough 
so  that  one  woman  who  put  up  400  quarts  of 
vegetables  heard  her  neighbor  remark,  "Good 
heavens,  I  wouldn't  go  to  all  that  trouble." 

Lack  of  equipinent  might  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  tendency  not  to  con- 
serve food.  Not  more  than  one  in  three  of  the 
families  had  ice  boxes;  well  under  half 
indicated  they  had  canning  jar  to  use  if 
they  did  want  to  can,  and  pressure  cookers 
among  the  families  v/ere  rare. 

No  family  actually  said  that  the  lack  of 
equipment  kept  it  from  canning.  The  re- 
searchers commented,  in  fact,  that  the  people 
without  equipment  seemed  somehow  to 
regard  their  lack  of  equipment  as  an 
unchanging  aspect  of  the  world  as  they  lived 
in  it. 

Obviously  the  people  of  Wells  have  a 
nutritional  problem.  Are  they  aware  of  it? 
In  a  way,  yes.  Some  have  notions,  such  as 
these,  about: 

Self -rising  flour  is  bad  for  you.   (Wrong. ) 

Oysters  often  make  people  sick.  (No 
oftener  than  other  foods,  provided  they're 
fresh.) 

Don't  eat  crabs  and  sweets  together. 
(Wrong.) 

Milk  will  fatten  you  quicker  than  candy 
or  cake.    (Wrong. ) 

Tomato  seeds  will  give  you  appendicitis. 
(Wrong.) 

Beefsteak  is  a  little  strong  for  children. 
(Not  if  it  is  prepared  right  for  children  old 
enough  to  eat  it. ) 

A  constipated  child  can  be  helped  by 
fruits.   (Something  there.) 

If  you  have  rheumatism,  better  get  your 
teeth  drawn.  (You  had  better  see  a  doctor 
and  find  out  what's  wrong  with  you  before 
you  have  your  teeth  pulled  out. ) 

People  in  Wells  do  not  feel  as  well  as 
they  might.  They  buy  many  patent  medi- 
cines, frequently  tonics,  for  that  run-down 
feeling  and  for  specific  complaints.  Some- 
one in  a  fifth  of  the  families  interviewed 
said  he  had  indigestion.  Lesser  complaints 
reported  were  constipation,  lack  of  appetite, 
overweight,  "stomach  cancer."  The  re- 
searchers estimate  that  a  quarter  of  the  fami- 
lies had  someone  in  them  with  anemia. 

While  the  Wells-ers  do  connect  the  way 
they  eat  with  the  way  they  feel,  they  do  not 
attach  too  much  importance  to  food.  For 
example,  they  apparently  do  not  day  dream 
about  food.  If  you  had  twice  as  much  money 
as  you  have  now,  what  would  you  do  with 
it?    Ask  that  of  a  Wells-er.    Seven  percent 
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would  buy  more  fruits,  4  percent  more  milk, 
2  percent  more  meats,  2  percent  more  vege- 
tables. If  things  should  get  worse,  and  the 
Wells-ers  should  have  only  half  as  much 
money  as  they  have  now  ?  Well,  in  that  case 
most  people  would  buy  their  flour  first. 
They  have  to  have  flour. 

These  are  the  people  of  Wells,  this  is 
the  way  they  eat,  and  what  they  think  about 
food.  But  in  the  last  year  or  so  there  has 
been  a  nutrition  campaign  on.  There  have 
been  magazine  articles,  radio  programs, 
newspaper  features,  all  about  food  and 
health.  What  effect  has  the  nutrition  cam- 
paign had  on  the  people  of  Wells? 

Not  more  than  1  out  of  10  Wells  fami- 
lies had  heard  of  a  food  campaign.  About 
4  out  of  10  had  read  recipes  and  articles  on 
cooking  at  some  time  or  other.  Nutrition 
is  a  word  that  must  be  explained  in  Wells. 
When  it  is  explained,  a  woman  is  likely  to 
say,  "I  don't  fool  with  recipes";  or,  "The 
recipes  in  the  paper  are  too  frilly" ;  or  "They 
take  things  I  don't  have  anyway." 

It  is  not  strange  that  these  families  do  not 
know  about  the  nutrition  campaign.  Two- 
thirds  do  not  take  newspapers  or  magazines. 
Still  fewer  have  radios. 

The  Home  Demonstration  Club  might  be 
a  channel  for  information,  but  only  1  in 
10  of  the  families  interviewed,  mostly  the 
better-off  ones,  belonged  to  it.  There  is  no 
Home  Demonstration  Club  for  Negroes. 

Since  most  of  the  families  are  farm  fami- 
lies whose  incomes  derive  in  part  from  Fed- 
eral Farm  programs,  conceivably  they  could 
be  influenced  from  that  direction. 

Actually  most  of  these  families  have  only 
the  vaguest  notion  of  what  the  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies  do.  The  Government  is 
popular  with  these  people.  It  is  a  good 
Government,  they  feel.  They  trust  it.  But 
when  it  comes  to  understanding  what  it  is 
doing,  they  say,  "Law,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  those  things." 

"Comeback  money"  is  what  the  farmers 
call  their  Soil  Conservation  and  Triple-A 
payments.  The  "comeback"  money  is  im- 
portant in  their  annual  budgets,  and  yet  not 
one  of  the  families  interviewed  knew  that 
it  was  possible  to  earn  a  Triple-A  payment 
for  a  farm  garden. 

Under  the  national  nutritional  campaign 
each  county  will  eventually  have  a  county 
nutrition  committee,  but  there  is  no  such 
committee  in  Wells  yet. 

There  are  also  other  plans  designed  to 
encourage  farmers  to  produce  more  food  for 


home  consumption.  Knowledge  about  these 
programs  is  scanty. 

The  Home  Economics  department  in  the 
school  system  is  too  new  to  have  had  any 
influence  on  the  community  yet. 

The  nutritional  landmark  in  Wells  is  the 
school  lunch  program  that  operates  in  all  the 
consolidated  schools.  The  parents  approve 
of  it,  emphatically,  but  it  presents  problems, 
too.  Even  cheap  food  is  too  expensive  for 
poor  people.  Families  with  a  number  of 
children  cannot  afford  to  pay  10  cents  a 
child  for  the  plate  lunch,  or  5  cents  a  child 
for  soup  or  collards.  The  children  who 
apply  for  free  lunches  are  made  fun  of  by 
the  other  children.  And  even  if  the  chil- 
dren can  stand  the  ridicule,  the  number  of 
free  lunches  available  is  far  less  than  the 
number  needed. 

What  the  parents  would  like  is  a  system 
whereby  they  could  pay  for  their  children's 
lunches  with  food  to  be  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  lunches.  A  plan  like  that,  ap- 
proved by  Government  experts  who  know, 
did  operate  once,  but  it  was  abandoned. 
Other  communities  have  found  such  an 
arrangement  successful. 

Walking  into  Wells  and  looking  at 
the  200-year-old  houses,  the  50-  and  60-year- 
old  sharecropper  cabins,  the  piles  of  ballast 
stone  along  the  river  deposited  there  200  years 
ago,  you  might  make  a  snap  judgment,  and 
say,  "Well,  here  is  one  place  where  nothing 
changes."    That's  where  you'd  be  wrong. 

The  people  of  Wells  are  changing.  Their 
food  habits  are  changing.  They  have  the 
capacity  in  themselves  (and  that  is  the  basic 
point)  to  charge  forward  rapidly. 

One  evidence.  Children's  food  prefer- 
ences are  not  like  their  parents'.  Ma  and 
pop  may  like  fat  meat  and  corn  dumplings, 
but  the  kids  like  milk,  sweets,  soup,  lean 
meat,  ice  cream.  Some  kids,  too,  clamor  for 
yellow  corn  meal  in  homes  where  the  white 
kind  is  served.  The  younger  adults  listen  to 
the  radio.  One  lady  said,  "Yes,  I  know 
about  vitamins,  we  all  eat  yummies,  the 
vitamin  breakfast  cereal." 

The  older  people,  thinking  about  their 
youth,  note  the  changes.  Some  of  the 
changes  are  for  the  better,  some  are  not.  Peo- 
ple used  to  eat  just  bread  and  meat  3  times  a 
day.  Now  people  eat  more  kinds  of  food. 
People  never  ate  salads  years  ago,  now  some 
of  them  do.  On  the  other  hand,  in  days  gone 
by,  people  used  to  produce  more  of  their  own 
foods.  Flour  used  to  be  creamy  colored,  and 
people  used  to  eat  yellow  corn  meal. 

That's  Wells,  and  that  is  one  town  where 
the  nutrition  campaign  is  going. 


you  GO  to  the  store  for  flour,  sugar,  fat 
back,  and  conversation.  The  talk  is  about 
crops,  neighbors,  hunting,  and  the  war.  Be- 
tween tinries  people  around  the  stove  swap 
advice,  too,  on  how  to  cure  what  ails  you. 


WHEN  the  word-of-mouth  remedies  the  old 
folk  recommend  do  not  work,  people  go  to 
the  druggist  for  medical  advice  and  tonics. 


THE  ROLLING  STORE  reaching  out  into 
the  country  takes  eggs  and  chickens  in 
exchange  for  snuff,  soft  drinks,  and  candy. 


WITH  THE  AID  of  the  WPA  and  the  Sur- 
plus Marketing  Administration  there  are  hot 
lunches  in  the  schools  to  help  out  poor  diets, 
but  not  enough  free  hot  lunches  to  take 
care  of  all  the  children  who  need  them. 
Parents  would  like  to  pay  for  hot  lunches 
in  garden  produce  and  home  canned  foods. 
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No  fat  for  wasting 


MORE  FATS  than  most  countries  ever 
dreamed  of  will  be  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  the  1941-42  crop  year. 

In  a  year  like  1940,  America's  supply  of 
food  fats  and  oils,  divided  equally,  repre- 
sented some  50  pounds  per  person: 

11  pounds  of  butter 

13  pou7ids  of  lard 

10  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil 

3  pounds  of  soybean  oil 
1/2  pound  of  peanut  oil 

1  pound  of  corn  oil 
1/2  pound  of  edible  talloiv 
%  pound  of  oleo  {tneat  fat) 

Now,  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1942, 
we  are  aiming  at  this  much  more  than  in  the 
1940  crop  year: 

3  percent  tnore  butter 
41  percent  more  lard 

104  percent  more  soybean  oil 

300  percent  more  peanut  oil 

400  percent  more  corn  oil 
14  percent  more  edible  tallow 
16  percent  fnore  oleo  oil  and  oleostearin 

Yet  with  all  that  additional  fat,  the  job 
ahead  demands  that  consumers  exert  them- 
selves particularly  to  conserve  food  fats  and 
oils. 

Why? 

In  the  case  of  food  fats  and  oils,  loss  of 


ONE  WAY  to  set  extra  ounces  of  fat  for  your  money  is  to  learn  what  fats  are  best  for 
each  purpose.   A  lower  priced  fat  can  sometimes  give  you  as  good  results  as  a  higher. 


imports  is  not  serious.  Imported  food  fats 
and  oils  have  been  a  small  part  of  the  total 
fats  used  in  foods.  Some  have  been  used  in 
margarine  and  some  as  ingredients  in  foods 
like  candy,  mayonnaise,  and  cakes. 

If  eating  were  the  only  use  of  fats  and 
oils,  the  loss  of  imports  would  not  be  im- 
portant. But  fats  and  oils  have  important 
uses  in  war  industries.  High  gear  indus- 
trial activity  in  1942  will  shoot  fat  and  oil 
consumption  up  1.6  billion  pounds  over 
1940.  If  imported  fats  and  oils  are  not  at 
hand  for  industrial  purposes,  then  the  war 
industries  will  reach  out  for  domestically 
produced  fats  and  oils  that  would  ordinarily 
he  made  into  food. 

More  important,  the  United  States  is  now 


one  of  the  pledged  nations  among  the  United 
Nations.  America  will  redeem  part  of  its 
pledge  by  supplying  food  to  the  people  and 
fighting  forces  of  the  United  Nations.  Amer- 
ican food  shipments  will  include  some  of  the 
food  fats  and  oils — lard,  maybe  others. 

What  emerges  is  that  there  is  no  fat 
around  for  wasting. 

Take  a  family  with  4  persons  in  it,  Mister 
and  Missus  and  2  children,  who  must  keep 
healthy,  who  like  food  that  has  some  taste 
to  it,  who  have  to  watch  their  pennies,  and 
who  want  to  be  on  the  winning  side  of  this 


war. 


The  Mister  works  hard ;  he  needs  1 
pound  of  fat  a  week.  The  Missus  is  moder- 
ately active;  she  needs  13  ounces  of  fat  a 
week.    Johnny,  who  is  14  years  old,  needs 
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The  more  waste  the  less  speed  in  doing  Americans  job  in  war 


1  pound  and  2  ounces  of  fat  a  week,  and 
Liz,  age  11,  needs  12  ounces  of  fat.  That 
adds  up  to  3  pounds  and  11  ounces  of  fat 
a  week. 

The  fat  in  the  family's  diet  can  be  butter, 
margarine,  lard,  fatt}^  bacon,  fat  back,  and 
cooking  and  table  oils  and  fats  of  various 
tj'pes. 

The  Missus  in  the  family  wants  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  get  the  fats  she  needs  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible.  First  trick  is  to  learn 
all  the  different  uses  for  the  kinds  of  fat  that 
are  lower  priced. 

With  the  help  of  the  chart  on  page  10 
you  can  do  what  the  Missus  might  have  de- 
cided to  do — find  out  new  uses  for  familiar 
fats. 

When  the  Missus  buys  fats  she  also  stands  a 
better  chance  of  getting  along  if  she  takes 
advantage  of  quantity  prices.  A  pound  can  of 
one  hydrogenated  vegetable  fat  in  a  Wash- 
ington store  in  the  4th  week  of  January  cost 
23  cents,  but  the  same  fat  bought  in  a  3-pound 
can  cost  only  20  cents  a  pound.  Lard  in  a 
pound  package  cost  17  cents,  but  in  3 -pound 
quantities  it  cost  15  cents  a  pound.  One 
vegetable  oil  cost  25  cents  bought  by  the 
pint,  but  18  cents  a  pint  when  bought  by  the 
gallon.  Corn  oil  cost  26  cents  per  pint  can, 
but  21  cents  a  pint  when  bought  by  the 
gallon. 

Bacon    is    considerably    cheaper  when 


bought  in  the  piece  with  the  rind,  which, 
incidentally,  should  not  be  thrown  away  but 
should  be  used  twice,  once  to  grease  the 
frying  pan,  once  as  a  flavoring  for  soups  or 
vegetables. 

There  is  one  buying  malpractice  that  must 
be  avoided  like  the  plague  if  people  want  to 
keep  down  the  price  of  fats  (or  any  other 
food).  No  hoarding.  No  single  act  will 
more  certainly  send  the  price  of  food  fats 
skyrocketing  than  an  attempt  to  get  the  jump 
on  your  neighbor  by  laying  up  quantities  of 
food  fats.  Hoarding,  which  is  just  as  low  a 
practice  on  the  buying  end  of  the  counter  as 
profiteering  is  at  the  selling  end,  is  not  only 
a  dirt}'  trick  to  play  on  your  neighbor  and 
your  countr}',  it  does  not  even  help  the 
hoarder.  You  cannot  hide  enough  food 
fats  in  your  basement  to  take  care  of  your 
needs  throughout  the  war.  Hoarding  sabo- 
tages our  economic  machinery,  and  operates  to 
bring  about  the  very  deprivations  the  hoarder 
seeks  to  avoid. 

Shifting  around  from  one  fat  to  another, 
not  hoarding,  buying  fats  in  quantities — all 
3  practices  save  money  for  consumers,  but 
these  measures  do  not  save  fats,  and  fats  must 
be  consen,-ed. 

If  every  family  saved  only  6  ounces  of 
fat  a  week,  the  yearly  saving  would  come  to 
about  500  million  pounds;  that  is  the  amount 


of  fats  and  oils  you  get  from  21/2  million 
acres  of  peanuts. 

Every  housewife  invents  little  tricks 
from  day  to  day  to  save  herself  effort,  or  time, 
or  money.  Now  she  can  put  her  mind  to  ways 
of  saving  fat,  knowing  that  her  small  but 
essential  contribution  is  adding  up  to  an 
enormous  total  contribution  to  her  Nation. 

Naturally,  fat  saving  tricks  are  homely, 
but  they  are  not  unimportant  because  they  are 
homely.    Here  are  some  suggestions: 

Save  and  use  any  fat  trimmings  from 
roasts,  steaks  and  chops.  They  can  be  melted 
in  a  double  boiler,  strained,  and  used  as  cook- 
ing fat,  or  they  can  be  used  for  flavoring 
soups  or  vegetables,  or  for  frying. 

Save  your  meat  drippings,  bacon  grease, 
and  bacon  rinds.  They  can  be  used  to  flavor 
other  foods  or  clarified  to  use  in  cooking. 

The  scraps  of  butter,  lard,  or  margarine 
that  cling  to  their  wrapping  papers  make  the 
greasy  paper  usable  in  greasing  pans. 

When  you  open  a  can  of  salmon,  or  tuna 
fish,  or  sardines,  or  any  other  fish,  do  not 
throw  the  oil  away.  The  oil  is  energizing 
like  all  food  fats,  and  what  is  more,  it  con- 
tains valuable  vitamins.  Serve  it  with  the 
fish. 

The  British,  who  have  no  fat  at  all  to 
spare,  treasure  every  morsel  they  can  get  their 


TAKE  HOME  the  meat  trimmings  and  suet  that  you  pay 
for.  You  can  use  them  for  frying  or  flavoring  vegetables 
and  soups  and  put  less  demand  on  other  fats.  When 
you  roast  or  broil  meat,  cut  away  excess  fat.  Don't 
let  it  go  to  waste  in  the  broiling  pan  or  the  baking  pan. 


MARCH  15,  1942 


"FOOD  will  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace,"  says  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Here  is  Lend-Lease  lard  being 
loaded  for  shipment  to  one  of  the  United  Nations 
to  help  win  the  war.  United  Nations'  food  fat  require- 
ments make  fat  conservation  essential  in  our  country. 
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hands  on.   One  practice  recommended  by  the 
Ministry  of  Foods  might  work  in  your  house 
The  British  skim  the  crusted  fat  off  cold  soups 
and  stews  and  save  it  until  they  have  enough 
to  work  with.    Then  they  clarify  it. 

You  can  clarify  the  fats  you  salvage,  so 
they  are  free  of  objectionable  odors,  taste, 
or  colors,  this  way.  Melt  the  fat  with  at 
least  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Heat  the 
mixture  at  a  moderate  temperature  for  a  short 
time.  Stir  it  occasionally.  Let  the  mixture 
cool.  Remove  the  fat.  Scrape  off  any  bits 
of  meat  or  other  material  sticking  to  the  under 
side  of  the  layer  of  fat. 

You  can  cut  down  on  butter  waste  by 
cutting  pats  small  enough  so  that  no  trace  of 
butter  is  left  on  the  rim  of  your  plate. 

When  a  recipe  calls  for  a  fat  or  oil,  make 
sure  you  measure  out  the  exact  amount  re- 
quired. Measuring  oil  is  simple,  and  so  is 
measuring  a  hard  fat  if  you  know  how.  If  a 
quarter  of  a  cup  of  hard  fat  is  called  for,  fill 
your  measuring  cup  3^  full  with  cold  water. 
Then  add  fat  until  the  cup  is  filled.  Pour 
the  water  out  and  the  remaining  fat  is  the 
exact  amount  you  need. 

When  you  start  substituting  one  fat  for 
another  in  recipes,  you  should  remember  that 
lard  is  100  percent  fat,  butter  and  margarine 
are  80  percent  fat  (the  rest  is  water  and  a 
small  amount  of  protein),  and  that  some 
hydrogenated  vegetable  fats,  while  they  are 
100  percent  fat,  are  bulkier  than  lard  because 
they  have  been  whipped  up  with  gas. 

If  you  use  butter  in  place  of  lard  or  some 
other  100  percent  fat,  use  2  extra  tablespoons 
for  each  cup  of  lard  called  for.    The  same 


Best  ways  to  use  food  fats 


rood  tats 

Bread 
spread 

Pan 
frying 

Deep  faf 
frying 

Short- 
ening 

Flavoring 

Salad 
oil 

Butter 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Lard 

X 

X 

X 

Margarine 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Hydrogenated 
vegetable  fat 

V 
A 

V 
A 

V 
A 

Peanut  oil 

X 

X 

X 

Soybean  oil 

X 

X 

X 

Bacon  & 
fat  back 

y 

Y 
A 

Fowl  fat 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Meat  fat 

X 

1 

1 

X 

rule  applies  when  you  substitute  margarine 
for  a  100  percent  fat. 

If  you  use  lard  or  a  100  percent  fat  in 
place  of  butter  or  margarine  use  a  cup  less 
2  tablespoons  of  fat  for  each  cup  of  butter 
or  margarine  the  recipe  demands. 

Creamed  hydrogenated  fats  may  be  used 
measure  for  measure  in  place  of  margarine 
or  butter.  When  you  replace  lard  with  a 
hydrogenated  vegetable  fat,  use  an  extra 
tablespoon  and  a  half  for  each  cup  of  lard 
asked  for. 

Fat  should  never  be  permitted  to 
smoke,  for  smoking  is  the  signal  that  the  fat  is 
beginning  to  decompose.  Fat  that  has  been 
heated  until  it  smokes  turns  rancid  more 
rapidly. 

When  French  frying,  you  never  fill  the 
pan  more  than  2/3  full,  and  you  do  not  go 
off  and  leave  the  fat  boiling.    If  you  do,  you 


may  come  back  and  find  your  kitchen  in 
flames. 

To  tell  whether  the  fat  is  hot  enough  to 
drop  the  potatoes  or  doughnuts  in,  you  can 
use  either  a  thermometer,  or  the  bread  cube 
test.  For  this  test,  you  take  stale  bread  and 
cut  it  into  inch  cubes.  When  a  bread  cube 
is  dropped  into  hot  fat  it  will  brown  in  60 
seconds  when  the  fat  is  365  to  375  degrees; 
it  will  brown  in  40  seconds  at  temperatures 
from  375  to  385  degrees,  in  20  seconds  at 
temperatures  from  385  to  395  degrees.  The 
temperature  you  want  depends  on  what  you 
are  frying. 

Among  fats,  butter  and  margarine  are  rel- 
atively perishable.  They  should  be  kept  in 
the  refrigerator,  covered,  so  they  do  not 
absorb  other  food  odors.  The  other  fats 
and  oils  keep  well  if  stored  in  a  tightly 
covered  can,  jar,  or  bottle  in  a  dry,  cool, 
dark  place. 


BUTTER  is  too  valuable  to  waste.  Keep  the  pats  you  FAT  used  in  deep  frying  can  be  clarified  and  used  over 
serve  small  enough  so  that  no  butter  is  left  on  the  plate,    again.  Heating  fat  until  it  smokes  shortens  its  usefulness. 


Answers  to  milk  quiz 

Check  your  answers  with  these,  if  you  tried  your  luck  on  our 
February  15  posers 


1 .  The  Standard  Milk  Ordinance  is  the  ordi- 
nance recommended  by  the  United  States 
PubHc  Health  Service  for  adoption  by  States, 
cities,  and  counties.  Designed  to  give  com- 
munities pure,  safe  milk  at  reasonable  cost,  it 
establishes  standards  of  sanitation  and  inspec- 
tion of  dairies  and  farms,  penalizes  milk  that 
fails  to  meet  those  standards. 

2.  Properly  pasteurized  milk  contains  no 
harmful  bacteria,  but  it  does  contain  the  use- 
ful lactic  acid  bacteria.  Pasteurization  is  now- 
regarded  as  the  most  practical  method  by 
which  milk  may  be  made  safe  for  consump- 
tion. Despite  what  some  people  think,  pas- 
teurization causes  no  significant  changes  in 
the  nutritional  value  of  the  milk. 

3.  Classes  I  and  II,  when  used  to  describe 
milk,  don't  refer  to  quality  at  all.  When  deal- 
ers pay  farmers  for  milk  according  to  the  use 
they  put  it  to,  Class  I  is  the  milk  that  is  sold 
as  fluid  milk  in  bottles  or  containers.  It 
brings  the  farmer  the  highest  price.  Class  II 
milk  is  usually  the  milk  which  is  sold  to  con- 
sumers as  cream. 

4.  A  milkshed  is  the  vicinity  around  a  city 
from  which  its  milk  supplies  are  drawn.  The 
distance  from  which  milk  can  be  economically 
hauled  to  the  city  is  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  extent  of  a  milkshed.  This 
may  be  modified  by  city  or  State  regulations 
governing  the  inspection  of  farms.  Such 
regulations  usually  provide  that  no  milk  may 
be  sold  in  a  city  which  comes  from  a  farm 
which  has  not  been  inspected  by  the  city's 
health  department. 

5.  The  price  of  butterfat  in  milk  is  measured 
in  points  above  or  below  a  set  percentage  of 
butterfat.  For  every  point,  or  tenth  of  1 
percent,  above  or  below  a  set  percentage  of 
butterfat  that  his  milk  contains,  the  price  the 
farmer  gets  increases  or  decreases. 

6.  Certified  milk  is  milk  which  measures  up 
to  sanitary  standards  that  have  been  specified 
by  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Milk 
Commissions.  It  is  milk,  which  has  been 
produced  and  handled  under  the  most  rigid 
sanitary  conditions.  It  must  not  contain  more 
than  10,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter 
(not  more  than  500  per  cc,  if  pasteurized) 


and  it  must  be  delivered  within  30  hours  of 
the  time  it  is  produced. 

7.  Homogenized  cream  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  whip.  Homogenization  reduces  the 
size  of  the  fat  particles  and  distributes  them 
evenly  through  the  cream.  Homogenized 
milk  contains  no  cream  line,  that  is,  the  cream 
does  not  separate  from  the  milk. 

8.  Irradiating  milk  gives  it  extra  Vitamin  D 
content.  The  amount  of  Vitamin  D,  the 
ricket-preventing  vitamin,  found  naturally  in 
milk  varies  according  to  the  feeding  of  the 
cow  and  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  the 
milk  is  produced.  Milk  to  which  Vitamin  D 
has  been  added  by  irradiation  or  other  meth- 
ods contains  from  135  to  400  U.  S.  P.  or  In- 
ternational Units  per  quart.  Suggested  daily 
requirements  of  Vitamin  D  for  infants  or 
young  children  range  from  400  to  800  U.  S.  P. 
or  International  Units.  Vitamin  D  milk  usu- 
ally is  sold  as  a  specialty  product  at  a  higher 
price,  and  often  is  not  the  cheapest  source  for 
added  Vitamin  D  in  your  children's  diet. 
Wise  consumers  figure  relative  costs  of  differ- 
ent ways  of  obtaining  their  Vitamin  D 
requirements. 

9.  Average  milk  contains  about  4  percent 
butterfat.  Nutritionally,  the  butterfat  in  milk 
is  only  one  of  the  important  nutrients  it  con- 
tains, but  milk  prices  to  farmers  are  geared 
to  the  butterfat  content.  When  you  pay  extra 
for  extra  "richness"  in  milk,  you're  sometimes 
buying  butter  at  rates  that  may  range  as  high 
as  $3.00  a  pound. 

10.  Coffee  cream,  under  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  standard  of  identity,  con- 
tains not  less  than  18  percent  butterfat.  All 
such  cream  entering  interstate  commerce  must 
conform  to  this  standard  of  identity.  In 
States  where  Federal  definitions  are  given  the 
force  of  State  law,  all  such  cream  must  live 
up  to  this  definition. 

n.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
standard  of  identity  for  light  whipping  cream 
requires  a  minimum  butterfat  content  of  30 
percent. 

12.  Calcium,  necessary  for  good  bones  and 
teeth,  and  phosphorus,  an  important  element 
of  all  living  tissue — muscles,  nerves  and  cells. 


as  well  as  teeth  and  bones — are  minerals  for 
which  milk  is  valued.  Calcium  isn't  obtain- 
able from  most  foods,  which  is  one  reason 
why  milk  is  very  important  nutritionally. 

13.  When  farmers  get  $3.00  a  hundred- 
weight for  milk,  they're  receiving  3  cents  a 
pound  or  6.45  cents  a  quart;  to  figure  it  out, 
all  you  need  to  remember  is  that  a  quart  of 
milk  weighs  2.15  pounds.  Move  the  decimal 
point  two  steps  left,  multiply  by  2.15,  and 
there  you  are. 

14.  It  takes  about  IOI/2  quarts  of  average- 
rich  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter. 

1 5.  You  can  get  about  the  same  food  values 
in  5  ounces  of  American  (Cheddar)  cheese 
that  you  get  in  one  quart  of  whole  milk. 

16.  About  117  billion  pounds  of  milk  were 
produced  in  the  United  States  last  year. 

17.  Good  milk,  properly  pasteurized  and 
sealed  with  a  cover  cap,  may  be  kept  safely 
for  an  indefinite  period.  At  50  degrees 
temperature  it  will  also  remain  sweet  for  72 
hours  or  longer,  although  sour  milk  is  not 
harmful.  Once  opened,  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  contamination  through  careless 
handling. 

18.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  not  perform  any  sanitary  inspection  of 
milk  products  before  they  are  sold,  but  it 
does  perform  a  quality  grading  service  when 
requested  for  cheese  and  butter.  Sanitary 
inspection  is  done  by  State,  county,  or  local 
governments.  Milk  and  milk  products  which 
enter  interstate  commerce  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  of  1938,  and  must  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  that  Act  forbidding  adulter- 
ation and  misbranding.  Cream,  evaporated 
milk,  dry  skim  milk,  condensed  milk,  and  cer- 
tain varieties  of  cheese  going  into  interstate 
commerce  must  measure  up  to  standards  of 
identity  established  by  that  agency. 

19.  The  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ad- 
ministers the  Penny  Milk  Program,  which  lets 
children  who  need  more  milk  buy  it  at  a 
penny  a  half  pint. 

Concluded  on  page  15 
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Victory  marketers 
save  on  wrappings 
and  carry  their  bundles 


2.  NOW  our  Nation  needs  mountains  of  paper  for  war. 
Factories  must  work  first  for  war.  War  has  cut  off  raw 
materials  for  wrappings  brought  from  other  countries. 
Goods  for  home  use  must  come  out  of  their  bags. 


4.  GET  in  style.  Carry  a  market  basket  when  you  go  to 
shop.  It  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  Be  sure,  if 
you  buy  one,  you  get  it  strong  enough,  but  not  too  bulky 
or  heavy  when  it's  empty.    Make  sure  of  the  handle. 
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1.  WE'VE  BEEN  the  most  wrapped  up  Nation  there 
ever  was — bags  within  bags,  wrappings  around  wrap- 
pings, coverings  over  coverings,  fancy  and  plain,  for 
groceries,  clothes,  tires,  letters,  furniture,  everything ! 


3.  IF  everybody  cuts  the  use  of  paper  for  grocery  bags  I 
50  percent  there  will  be  300,000  tons  of  paper  freed 
for  other  more  essential  uses.    See  if  you  can  cut  in 
half — or  more,  if  you  can — the  number  of  bags  you  use. 


5.  OR  USE  a  large  paper  sack,  the  kind  some  self- 
service  stores  provide.  For  fun,  mark  yours  with  a  little 
star  each  time  you  use  it,  and  see  how  many  stars 
you  can  earn  before  it  must  be  discarded  for  a  new  bag. 


CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 


6.  OR  USE  a  cotton  string  bag,  like  the  bags  that 
oranges  and  onions  come  in.  They  are  easier  to  manage 
than  baskets.  With  a  little  ingenuity  and  a  little  cotton 
string,  you  could  make  your  own  bag.    Make  it  strong. 


8.  OR  FASTEN  a  basket  to  the  handle  bars  of  your 
bicycle,  or  keep  an  old  carton  in  your  automobile,  or  put 
your  packages  in  the  baby  carriage.  When  you  carry 
your  own  purchases  you  save  on  paper  and  delivery,  too. 


10.  DON'T  ASK  the  grocer  to  use  a  bag  or  sheet  of 
paper  to  wrap  a  package  that  is  already  wrapped  by  the 
manufacturer.  It  shouldn't  hurt  you  to  carry  it  home 
without  extra  paper  covering.    Each  scrap  will  help. 
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7.  OR  TAKE  young  Johnny's  play  wagon  to  market 
and  pack  it  full  with  a  week's  grocery  supplies.  (You'll 
save  if  you  buy  all  you  need  for  a  week  at  one  time.) 
Maybe  you  can  persuade  young  Johnny  to  go  along. 


9.  DON'T  ASK  the  grocer  to  put  every  article  you  buy 
in  a  separate  paper  bag.  Only  food  that  is  apt  to  sweat, 
leak,  or  spoil  from  touching  other  foods  needs  special 
wrapping.    An  old  newspaper  may  be  as  good  as  a  bag. 


n.  PAPER  is  a  "must"  for  some  things  you  buy.  When 
you  stop  wasteful,  needless,  frilly  wrappings,  you 
make  it  easier  to  provide  for  America's  essential  home 
front  needs,  as  well  as  for  those  along  our  battle  lines. 
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Bookshelf  for  gardeners 


The  Farm  Garden,  by  J.  H.  Beattie  and 
W.  R.  Beattie,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1673.  Revised  1936.  67  pp.  Address:  Divi- 
sion of  Publications,  Ofiice  of  Information, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Free. 

Clear  and  complete  instructions  on  every 
step  involved  in  extensive  farm  cultivation  of 
vegetable  crops. 

The  City  Home  Garden,  by  W.  R.  Beattie, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1044. 
Revised  1938.  30  pp.  Illustrated.  Ad- 
dress: Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  In- 
formation, U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Free. 

How  to  prepare  land,  plant,  cultivate,  and 
protect  a  small  vegetable  garden  for  home 
use. 

Subsistence  Farm  Gardens,  by  W.  R. 
Beattie,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1746. 
Revised  1938.  54  pp.  Address:  Division  of 
Publications,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Free. 

How  much  to  plant  and  how  to  plant  it,  in 
order  to  secure  year  'round  supplies  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  an  average-sized  family. 

Diseases  and  Insects  of  Garden  Vege- 
tables, by  W.  W.  Gilbert  and  C.  H.  Pope- 
noe,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1371. 
Revised  1938.  57  pp.  Address:  Division 
of  Publications,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Free. 

Illustrated  descriptive  material  for  use  in 
identifying  insects  and  disease  attacking 
garden  vegetables;  measures  to  use  in  con- 
trolling; formulae  for  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides. 


Disease-Resistant  Varieties  of  Vege- 
tables for  the  Home  Garden,  by  R.  J. 
Haskell  and  V.  R.  Boswell,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Leaflet 
No.  203.  1940.  8  pp.  Address:  Division 
of  Publications,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Free. 

Listing  and  description  of  varieties  of 
common  vegetables  which  have  resistance  or 
immunity  to  diseases  common  to  those  vege- 
tables. 

Hotbeds  and  Coldframes,  by  W.  R.  Beat- 
tie,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1743. 
Revised  1941.  28  pp.  Address:  Division  of 
Publications,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Free. 

How  to  build  and  use  hotbeds  and  cold- 
frames  in  the  culture  of  early  plants  for 
transplanting  to  the  outdoors. 

Vegetable  Seeds  for  the  Home  and 
Market  Garden,  by  W.  W.  Tracy  and  D. 
N.  Shoemaker,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1390.  Revised  1936.  17  pp.  Address: 
Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Free. 

How  to  grow  your  own  vegetable  seed — 
for  your  own  use,  and  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Permanent  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Gar- 
dens, by  W.  R.  Beattie,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  and  C.  P.  Close,  Extension  Service, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 1242.  Revised  1939.  19  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Address:  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

Gives  brief  instructions  for  the  planting 
and  care  of  the  more  important  small  fruits 
and  perennial  vegetables. 


Growing  Fruit  for  Home  Use,  by  H.  P. 
Gould,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulletin  1001.  Re- 
vised 1939.  54  pp.  Illustrated.  Address: 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free. 

Contains  practical  information  for  the 
amateur  fruit  grower  on  the  cultivation  of 
most  fruits  and  berries.  Includes  lists  of  the 
varieties  adapted  to  growing  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

COMMUNITY  GARDENING 

Gardening  and  Food  Preservation.  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1941.  31  Sections,  Appendix. 
Circular  showing  the  technique  for  conduct- 
ing a  WPA  gardening  and  food  preservation 
program.  Address:  Federal  Works  Agency, 
Work  Projects  Administration,  Division  of 
Community  Service  Programs.  Free  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts, 

Guide  for  Planning  the  Local  Victory 
Garden  Program.  Prepared  by  the  Gar- 
dens Committee  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense in  collaboration  with  United  States  In- 
terdepartmental Garden  Committee.  Copies 
may  be  consulted  at  local  offices  of  the  Civil- 
ian Defense  Councils. 

PRESERVING 

Home  Canning  of  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
AND  Meats,  by  Louise  Stanley,  Chief ;  Mabel 
Stienbarger,  and  Dorothy  Shank,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1762.  Revised  1941.  48 
pp.  Address:  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

Contains  detailed  directions  for  canning 
acid  and  nonacid  vegetables,  sweetened  and 
unsweetened  fruits  and  meats,  lists  the  equip- 
ment and  utensils  necessary  for  successful 
home  canning,  discusses  causes  of  spoilage. 

Home  Storage  of  Vegetables,  by  James 
H.  Beattie,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulletin  879. 
Revised  1940.  23  pp.  Illustrated.  Address: 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Free. 

Gives  information  on  storing  late  vegeta- 
bles and  root  crops,  including  directions  for 
constructing  outdoor  cellars,  basement  stor- 
age rooms,  and  outdoor  pits  in  which  fami- 
lies can  successfully  keep  such  vegetables 
through  the  winter. 

Farm  and  Home  Drying  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  by  Joseph  S.  Caldwell,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
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Farmers'  Bulletin  984.  Revised  1933.  46 
pp.  Illustrated.  Address:  Division  of  Publi- 
cations, Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

Discusses  the  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  drying  fruits  and  vegetables,  gives  direc- 
tions for  the  construction  of  portable  driers, 
describes  methods  of  preparing  and  drying 
foods,  and  their  treatment  and  storage  after 
drying. 

Making  Fermented  Pickles,  by  Edwin  Le- 
Fevre,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulletin  1438.  Re- 
vised 1927.  l6  pp.  Illustrated.  Address: 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Free. 

Tells  how  to  preserve  vegetables  by  brin- 
ing, pickling,  and  salting. 

Home-Made  Jellies,  Jams,  and  Preserves, 
by  Fanny  Walker  Yeatman  and  Mabel  C. 
Stienbarger,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1800.  1938.  18  pp.  Address:  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

Discusses  the  principles  of  jelly-  and  jam- 
making,  lists  the  equipment  needed,  describes 
the  best  methods  of  preparing  fruit  and  con- 
tainers, and  gives  recipes  for  making  jellies, 
jams,  preserves,  and  marmalades.  ^ 


Answers  to  milk  quiz 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

20.  A  market-wide  pool  is  a  device  used  in 
paying  milk  producers  under  a  classified  price 
plan  to  equalize  the  price,  paid  to  different 
farmers.  The  money  paid  for  the  milk  by 
the  distributors  goes  into  a  pool  and  is  then 
shared  out  to  the  farmers. 

21.  The  largest  amount  of  milk  each  year 
goes  into  the  making  of  creamery  butter.  In 
1940,  36,700,000,000  pounds  of  milk  were 
used  for  creamery  butter,  33,500,000,000 
pounds  were  sold  for  fluid  consumption,  and 
3,090,000,000  pounds  were  fed  to  calves. 

22.  Skim  milk  contains  all  the  nutrients  in 
whole  milk  except  those  contained  in  the  fat. 
One  quart  of  fluid  skim  milk  plus  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  butter  will  give  you  approxi- 
mately the  same  nutrients  you  get  in  a  quart 
of  whole  milk. 

23.  The  word  "surplus"  as  it  is  used  in  the 
milk  industry  usually  refers  to  milk  that  is 
produced  in  excess  of  the  fluid  milk  require- 
ments of  a  market  and  which  has  to  be  used 
for  manufactured  dairy  products. 

24.  The  term  "blended  price"  as  it  is  used 
in  the  milk  industry  refers  to  the  price  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  milk  under  the  classi- 
fied price  plan. 

25.  A  good  milk  ordinance  should  provide 
for  regular  and  careful  inspection  of  both 
dairy  plants  and  farms  where  the  milk  is 
produced,  to  insure  a  safe  milk  supply. 

26.  Curd  is  the  coagulated  material  that 
forms  when  milk  sours,  or  when  rennet  is 
added  to  make  cheese.  Whey  is  the  watery 
solution  left  when  the  curd  is  removed  from 
milk.  The  food  value  of  cheese,  or  of  the 
curd  from  which  it  is  made,  as  a  source  of 
protein  and  fat,  calcium,  and  phosphorus  is 
well  known,  but  whey  is  nutritionally  valua- 
ble, too,  for  its  calcium  and  phosphorus,  milk 
sugar,  one  of  the  milk  proteins,  and  riboflavin 
(Vitamin  G).  Experiments  in  using  whey 
in  wafers,  candies,  and  soups  are  under  way 
in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 

27.  Buttermilk,  cottage  cheese,  and  many 
chocolate  drinks  are  made  from  skim  milk. 

28.  "Milk  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  food 
known"  comes  closest  to  the  truth.  Nutri- 
tionists say  there  is  no  one  perfect  food,  but 
milk  contains  so  many  valuable  nutrients  that 
it  is  a  specially  desirable  food. 

29.  The  1414 -ounce  can  of  evaporated  milk 
selling  for  8  cents  is  a  cheaper  source  of  milk 


nutrients  than  a  quart  of  whole  milk  that 
costs  15  cents.  Seventeen  ounces  of  evapo- 
rated milk  give  approximately  the  same  food 
values  found  in  a  quart  of  whole  milk. 

30.  Fat  in  milk  contains  the  Vitamins  A 
and  D. 


An  apology 

Consumers'  Guide  owes  apologies  and 
thanks  to  its  readers. 

The  December  1,  1941,  issue  of  the  Guide 
included  36  Puzzle  Posers  for  Consumers. 
Puzzle  Poser  No.  3 1  went  like  this :  A  No.  2 
can  of  canned  peas,  say,  sells  for  16  cents, 
while  a  No.  21/2  can  sells  for  18  cents.  How 
much  per  ounce  do  you  save  by  buying  the 
No.  2  can  ? 

Two  weeks  later  the  Guide,  in  the  Decem- 
ber 15,  1941,  issue,  stumbled  over  its  own 
hurdle  by  replying  (wrongly)  that  you  save 
about  .36  cent  an  ounce  when  you  buy  the 
No.  2  can. 

Apologies  are  due  to  the  readers  who  were 
confused  or  misled,  or  both,  while  thanks  are 
owed  to  the  many  who  shot  the  right  answer 
back,  unconfused,  by  practically  return  mail. 

As  alert  Guide  readers  pointed  out,  the 
savings  are  made  by  buying  the  larger.  No. 
2I/2  can.  At  18  cents,  the  29  ounces  of  peas 
in  the  No.  2^/2  can  cost  0.62  cent  per  ounce. 
At  16  cents  the  20  ounces  of  peas  in  the  No.  2 
can  cost  0.80  cent  per  ounce.  By  buying  peas 
in  the  No.  21/2  can,  a  saving  of  0.18  cent  per 
ounce  is  possible. 

The  moral  the  question  tried  to  point, 
however,  is  not  upset  by  the  Guide's  error. 
It  is  still  a  good  idea  to  compare  the  price  of 
food  per  ounce  or  pound  when  you  are  mak- 
ing your  shopping  decisions  at  the  grocery 
store. 


OUR  THANKS  for  photographs  in  this 
issue:  Cover,  Farm  Security  Administration; 
p.  2,  Consumers'  Guide;  p.  5,  FSA;  p.  4, 
FSA,  Extension  Service;  pp.  5  and  7,  Ext.; 
p.  8,  Consumers'  Guide;  p.  9,  CG,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Info.;  p.  10,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics ; 
back  cover  {top  to  bottom),  CG,  FSA,  BHE, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  CG. 


"Every  single  man,  woman,  and  child 
IS  A  partner  in  the  most  tremendous 

undertaking  of  our  AMERICAN  HISTORY.''' 

— (President)  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Don^t  waste  money 


listen  to 
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CONSUMER  TIME 

Consumer  Time  is  produced  by  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  is  pre- 
sented in  cooperation  with  United 
States  Government  agencies  work- 
ing for  consumers. 
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What's  in  the  price  control  law? 


An  inquiring  consumer  asks  how  the  new  law 
aims  to  protect  his  pocketbook  in  wartime 


INQUIRING  CONSUMER:  To  start  with, 
let  me  make  tnyself  clear. 

I've  sense  eyiough  to  know  this  ivar  is  going 
to  cost  us  plenty  of  dough.  The  President 
has  said  so.  That  dough  has  to  come  fro?7i 
someone,  sometirtie.  I'm  for  paying  jny 
share  and  starting  right  now.  But  Vll  have 
to  have  something  to  pay  it  ivith.  Prices  that 
go  shooting  up  into  the  stratosphere  like  an 
Airacohra  aren't  going  to  leave  me  with  any 
dough  to  pay  for  anything. 

Here' s  something  else  I  know.  There  are 
a  lot  of  things  we've  been  used  to  buying  for 
our  fajnilies  that  we  need  for  the  war,  now. 


The  Government  says  so.  Our  fighting  men 
and  we  at  home  arent  going  to  compete  with 
each  other,  because  we're  all  in  this  war.  So 
tve  have  to  go  easy  on  buying  tvhat  our  fight- 
ing men  need.  But  unless  the  Government 
divides  up  what  ive  may  buy,  it' s  not  our  fight- 
ing men  we'll  be  competing  with ;  it'll  be  our 
next  door  neighbors.  People  grab  for  them- 
selves unless  there  are  rules,  and  fair  ones. 

So  that's  what  Fm  coming  to.  What  we 
need  is  some  Marquis  of  Queensberry  rules 
for  selling  and  buying,  like  they  have  in 
sports;  rules  that  make  the  game  fair  ayid 
square  and  equal  for  everybody. 


Reporter:  Rules,  you  mean,  against  charging 
too  much,  and  against  buying  too  much  ? 

Inquiring  Constwier:  That's  it.  , 
Reporter:  Well,  Congress  has  passed  a  law 
that  makes  it  possible,  now,  to  draw  up  some 
rules.    It's  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
of  1942. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  What  does  it  do? 
Reporter:  It  gives  the  Price  Administrator 
power  to  fix  prices;  to  prevent  hoarding, 
profiteering,  and  speculating;  to  buy,  sell, 
store,  and  use  goods  so  as  to  keep  prices  down 
or  to  increase  supplies. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  Let  me  take  those  one 

at  a  time.    How  will  the  Emergency  Price  ; 

Control  Act  prevent  hoarding.^ 

Reporter:  Well,  the  Price  Administrator —  , 

.  .        .  i 

he's  the  man  made  responsible  for  putting  this  ' 
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law  to  work — can  make  it  illegal  for  you  to 
buy  or  store  up  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
goods.    And  he  has  the  power  to  require  you 
to  tell  how  much  you  have  stored  up. 
I  Inquiring  Consumer:  That's  all  right  by  me. 
:  Just  like  I  said  before,  if  we're  short-  on 
f  anything,  why  then,  let's  divide  up  equally. 
Reporter:  The  dividing  up  may  not  be  equal, 
and  still  be  a  good  plan.    Some  people  need 
some  things  much  more  than  others,  and  they 
should  get  first  chance  at  those  things.  My 
i  doctor,  for  instance,  needs  his  automobile 
J  much  more  than  I  need  mine.    Under  an 
agreement  between  top  authorities  in  Govern- 
'  ment,  the  Price  Administrator  can  put  my 
'  doctor  ahead  of  me  in  any  order  dividing  up 
''  automobiles. 

Inquiriyig  Consumer:  Let's  skip  on  to  my 
second  question.  What  about  that  buying, 
selling,  storing,  and  using  provision  '> 
Reporter:  Suppose  not  enough  copper  were 
being  mined.  The  Price  Administrator,  un- 
der this  provision,  can  say  to  the  mining  com- 
panies that  he  will  buy  their  goods  at  a  price 
that  will  encourage  them  to  produce  more. 
Then  he  can  turn  around  and  sell  the  goods  at 
a  loss,  at  a  profit,  or  at  what  they  cost. 

In  the  case  of  farm  products,  under  our  new 
law,  the  Price  Administrator  is  not  permitted 
to  sell  them  at  a  price  below  the  top  price 
:  defined  in  the  law.  He  can,  however,  buy 
1  products  from  farmers  at  a  price  above  the 
ceiling  price,  and  sell  to  consumers  at  the  ceil- 
ing price,  and  the  Government  would  make 
up  the  difference. 

1' Wh/c/i  Prices? 

Inquiring  Consumer :  And  now,  tell  me  about 
price  fixing.  This  new  law,  you  say,  doesn't 
actually  fix  prices 
If  Reporter:  No ;  but  it  gives  the  Price  Adminis- 
trator the  power  to  fix  prices  according  to 
certain  rules. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  Does  he  have  to  fix 
^1  prices  ? 

Reporter:  No;  it's  up  to  him  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  order  prices  fixed. 

Inquiring  Consujner :  What  kind  of  prices 
can  he  fix } 

Reporter:  Prices  of  almost  all  kinds  of  goods, 
from  the  factory  clean  through  to  the  store 
where  you  buy  them. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  You  say,  "almost"  all 
kinds  of  goods.  What  exceptions  are  there 
Reporter:  Well,  the  Price  Administrator  has 
no  power  to  fix  the  price  of  railroad  tickets, 
or  freight  rates,  for  instance.  He  can't  fix  the 
prices  your  doctor,  or  your  lawyer,  or  your 
!  dentist  charge,  because  the  law  doesn't  cover 
professional  services.    He  can't  fix  the  price 


you  pay  for  a  newspaper,  or  a  magazine,  or  a 
book;  the  law  doesn't  cover  movies  or  thea- 
ters, either.  Nor  does  it  cover  prices  charged 
by  broadcasting  companies  to  the  people  that 
use  their  facilities.  It  doesn't  cover  charges 
made  for  insurance,  gas,  light,  or  telephone. 

Inquiring  Consutner:  Will  the  Price  Admin- 
istrator fix  one  price  for  the  whole  country 
for  the  things  I  buy  ? 

Reporter:  In  some  cases  he  might.  Most  of 
the  time,  though,  fixed  retail  prices  will  vary, 
depending  on  different  costs  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  Does  the  law  give  the 
Price  Administrator  power  to  fix  wages  ? 
Reporter:  No. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  How  about  rents 
Reporter:  The  law  applies  to  rents  within 
defense  areas. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  How  about  laundry.'' 
Reporter:  It  applies  to  the  prices  your  laundry 
charges.  It  applies  to  the  prices  charged  for 
retreading  tires,  or  repairing  automobiles.  It 
can  apply  to  the  commission  a  real  estate  agent 
charges  to  sell  your  house. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  How  about  the  prices  of 

meals  in  restaurants  ? 

Reporter:  It  could  apply  to  them. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  How  about  carrying 
charges  if  I  should  buy  a  vacuum  cleaner,  or 
furniture,  on  time? 
Reporter:  It  applies  to  them. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  Would  it  apply  to  the 
price  of  shoe  repairing  ? 
Reporter:  Yes.  Of  course,  I  ought  to  stop 
right  here  to  remind  you  that  it's  one  thing 
to  have  powers  written  down  on  paper,  and 
another  thing  to  put  those  powers  into  opera- 
tion. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  Wh^t  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Reporter:  Just  that  there  are  tremendous  prob- 
lems involved  in  controlling  any  price,  so 
when  I  say,  "Yes,"  the  law  applies  to  this  or 
that  price,  I  mean  that  it  can  be  so  applied. 
Whether  or  not  it  is,  will  depend  on  lots  of 
things. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  But  now,  tell  me  this. 
Suppose  a  man  has  something  I  want  to  buy, 
and  the  price  of  it  is  fixed  by  the  Price  Admin- 
istrator. Must  that  man  sell  it  to  me  at  or 
below  the  fixed  price  ? 

Reporter:  The  law  does  not  require  anything 
to  be  sold,  but  it  does  permit  the  Price  Ad- 
ministrator to  set  the  top  price,  and  if  the 
seller  is  willing  to  sell  he  must  not  charge 
more  than  that  price. 


Inquiring  Consumer:  Of  course,  there  is  more 
than  one  way  to  raise  the  cost  of  things  I  get 
with  my  money.  Take  a  spool  of  thread.  It 
is  possible  to  keep  the  price  just  where  it  is, 
but  make  thread  cost  me  more  by  putting  less 
of  it  on  the  spool. 

Reporter:  The  law  provides  for  controlling 
that  kind  of  hidden  price  increase,  too.  It 
allows  the  Administrator  to  get  not  only  at 
those  price  increases  that  come  from  boosting 
the  money  price,  but  at  concealed  price  in- 
creases that  come  from  selling  you  inferior 
quality  for  the  same  price,  or  smaller  quanti- 
ties at  the  same  price. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  If  the  Government's 
going  to  try  to  protect  us  from  hidden  price 
increases,  then  I  should  think  goods  would 
•have  to  be  very  carefully  labeled  to  show  their 
quality  and  how  much  is  in  each  package. 
Reporter:  Well,  already  the  OPA  has  issued 
a  price  order  for  sheets  and  pillowcases  that 
requires  manufacturers  to  state  the  quality  of 
the  goods  on  the  labels.  It  has  the  power  to 
do  this  for  any  goods  the  law  covers. 

Where  /s  Top? 

Inquiring  Consumer :  When  the  Price  Admin- 
istrator fixes  the  top  price  for  anything,  can 
he  decide  on  any  price  he  chooses  ? 
Reporter:  Oh,  no.  Let  me  explain  what  the 
law  says  the  Price  Administrator  must  do  be- 
fore 4ie  sets  a  top  price.  We'll  forget  for  the 
moment,  about  farm  and  fishery  products  and 
rents,  because  there  are  special  rules  for  them. 
For  other  things,  the  Price  Administrator  must 
check  back  and  see  where  prices  were  between 
October  1  and  October  15,  1941.  If  he  can't 
get  prices  for  that  period  or  if  prices  then 
were  badly  out  of  line,  then  he  must  take  into 
consideration  the  15-day  period  closest  to 
October  1 -October  15  when  prices  were 
"representative." 

Inquiring  Consumer:  Do  you  mean  he  has  to 
fix  prices  now  where  they  were  at  that  time? 
Reporter:  No,  but  the  law  says  he  must  work 
up  or  down  from  those  1941  prices.  He  has 
to  take  into  consideration  other  things,  too. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  Such  as? 
Reporter:  He  must  find  out  what's  happened 
since  October  1 -October  15,  1941,  to  the  cost 
of  production,  and  take  these  figures  into  con- 
sideration. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  Does  the  Price  Admin- 
istrator talk  things  over  with  industry  people 
before  he  fixes  prices  on  their  goods  ? 
Reporter:  The  law  tells  him  to  do  that,  too, 
if  he  possibly  can. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  Does  he  have  to  talk 
things  over  with  consumers,  too,  before  he 
decides  on  a  price  ? 
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Reporter:  The  law  doesn't  require  him  to,  but 
of  course  he  can  have  on  his  staff  (as  he  now 
does)  experts  who  can  give  him  advice  on 
how  a  price  will  affect  consumer  pocketbooks. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  You  say  all  these  rules 
apply  to  everything  except  farm  products, 
fishery  products,  and  rents.  What  about 
them? 

Reporter:  Well,  in  the  case  of  fishery  prod- 
ucts, the  Price  Administrator  is  told  he 
mustn't  fix  any  price  below  the  average  price 
for  the  year  1941. 

4  yardsticks 

Inquiring  Consumer:  And  farm  products.'  I 
want  to  know  about  them,  because  they  in- 
clude almost  everything  I  eat  and  a  lot  that  I 


wear,  to  say  nothing  about  what  1  smoke. 
Reporter:  On  farm  products,  the  law  sets  up 
4  yardsticks  and  then  says  that  no  price  must 
be  fixed  below  the  tallest  of  these  yardsticks. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  And  what  are  they? 
Reporter:  Yardstick  No.  1  is:  110  percent  of 
"parity"  price,  or  a  "comparable"  price,  fig- 
ured out  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Yardstick  No.  2  is:  the  price  on  October  1, 
1941. 

Yardstick  No.  3  is:  the  price  on  December 
15,  1941. 

Yardstick  No.  4  is:  the  average  price  from 
July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1929. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  I've  forgotten,  what  is 
"parity"  price? 

Reporter:  That's  the  price  a  farmer  must  get 


in  order  to  buy  the  goods  and  services  which 
he  could  buy  with  the  prices  he  received 
before  World  War  No.  1. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  And  what  does  "com- 
parable" price  mean? 

Reporter:  Some  products,  like  grapefruit, 
were  rare  and  expensive  in  the  years  1910  to 
1914.  If  prices  of  grapefruit  were  fixed  at 
110  percent  of  "parity,"  they'd  be  so  high 
that  millions  of  pounds  would  go  to  waste 
because  consumers  couldn't  afford  to  pay  for 
them.  So  instead,  after  a  hearing,  a  price  that 
would  have  a  comparable  effect  as  "parity 
price"  may  be  worked  out  to  be  used  in  case  a 
price  ceiling  is  to  be  fixed.  For  many  such 
products,  however,  the  1919-29  average  price 
will  be  the  ceiling  because  it's  higher  than  110 
percent  of  parity. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  So  the  price  fixed  for 
any  farm  product  must  be  not  less  than  this 
comparable  price,  or  not  less  than  10  percent 
above  the  pre-World  War  figure. 
Reporter :  Yes. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  But  if  that  is  lower  than 
the  price  on  October  1,  1941,  then  the  Octo- 
ber 1  price  rules  ? 
Reporter:  That  is  right.  - 

Inquiring  Consumer:  And  if  the  price  on 
December  15,  1941,  is  still  higher,  then  the 
fixed  price  must  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
December  15  price? 

Reporter:  Yes.  And  if  the  highest  price  of 
all  is  the  average  from  1919  to  1929,  then 
it  rules. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  Do  these  rules  for  fix- 
ing prices  of  farm  products  apply  to  every- 
thing that  comes  from  farms  ? 
Reporter:  To  all  except  foods  that  are  covered 
by  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreements.  In 
some  cities,  the  farm  price  of  milk  is  already 
fixed  by  such  agreements,  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  producers  and 
distributors  of  milk.  When  milk  prices  are 
not  fixed  by  Marketing  Agreements,  they  can 
be  fixed  by  the  Price  Administrator. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  I  understand  how  these 
rules  work  out  for  farm  prices,  but  what  about  ' 
fixing  the  price  I  pay  for  bread,  for  instance? 
Isn't  there  a  chance  that  the  bread  price  might 
be  fixed  so  low  that  it  would  pull  down  the 
wheat  price  ? 

Reporter :  No.  The  law  says  that  mustn't  be 
allowed  to  happen.  If  the  price  of  bread  is 
fixed,  that  price  must  take  into  account  the  \ 
proper  price  for  wheat.  That  goes  for  any 
consumer  prices  on  goods  made  from  farm 
products. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  Doesn't  the  Secretary  of 
CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 


CANADA,  like  the  United  States,  relies  on  consumer  cooperation  for  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  price  controls.  Canadian  technique  differs  from  ours  in  one  important  feature. 
American  orders  have  fixed  wholesale  prices.    Canada  has  put  a  ceiling  on  retail  prices. 


TO  THE  WOMEN  OF  CANADA 

Here  is  One  Big  War  Job 
whdch  You  Alone  Can  Do 

"'Ctiivag  Prices"  Mttst  Be  lAaintavati 


This  Is  an  appeal  to  the  women  of  Canada.  There  is 
one  vital  part  o£  our  war  effort  which  depends  on  you. 

Your  government  has  placed  a  "ceiling"  on  retail 
prices.  You  are  the  buyers  of  four  out  of  every  five  dollars 
worth  of  all  the  goods  sold  in  this  country.  Your  whole- 
hearted help  ii  needed  in  this  price  control  plan.  If  every 
woman  does  her  part,  it  cannot  fail. 


Its  success  vill  be  a  big  step  on  the  road  to  victory. 
Its  failure  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  war  effort. 
You  can  tip  the  balance  towards  success. 

Will  you,  then,  undertake  to  make  the  successful 
control  of  commodity  prices  an  established  fact?  V« 
know  you  will.  And  we  know  that  when  you  undertake 
this  task  it  is  as  good  as  done. 


This  is  the  work  you  are  asked  to  do 


X*    Hake  ■       of  oDDunodilie* 

We  want  you  to  sit  down  today  and  miVe  a  list  of  the 
thingi  you  buy  from  week  to  weclt  and  from  monch  to  month. 
\^'rite  down  food  and  clothing  items  m  particular,  because 
these  account  for  the  biggest  share  of  your  expenditures.  But 
we  want  you  to  Ust  those  anicles  you  buy  ac  the  drug  stcrc, 
hardware  store,  lod  other  stores,  too. 

L    Hake  notes  about  quality 

Now  go  over  your  hsc  again  end  mark  down  the  neces- 
sary details  about  quality,  type,  grade  and  size.  Then  when 
making  future  purchases  you  will  be  able  to  compare  values 
as  well  as  prices. 


3>    ^riie  down  prieea 

After  each  item  wc  want  you  to  write  down,  if  vou  can, 
the  highest  pncc  charged  at  your  store  daring  the  penod  Sep- 
tember 15  to  Ortobcr  1 L 1941.  If  you  cannot  remcmho-  the  prices 
charged  during  that  penod.  dJl  in  your  list  with  today's  prices. 
Our  survev  snows  that  retailers,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
keeping  prices  well  within  the  "ceiling"  levels.  Aj  exceptions 
arc  being  discovered  they  are  being  quickly  brought  into  line. 

4*    Keep  thla  list— lue  It  when  yon  boy  I 

Mafcc  np  this  price  list  neatly  anj  accurately.  You  will 
not  be  able  to  get  all  the  itemi  at  ooce.  Keep  adding  to  your 
list  from  day  to  day.  Make  it  your  jscrmancnt  check  Ijst— 
your  personal  safeguard  against  any  funhcr  rise  in  prices. 


TTiett  has  all 


be  Differetu  ia  Different  Stores 


difTercDce  in  p 
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redit,  or  provide 
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r  the  nev  Price  CiiliBg  Order  tlitrc  TiU  itill  be  differ- 


A  Few  Pointa  lo  Remember 

1.  The  ceiling  pric«  i)  rot  nectuarily  the  price  }#i<  pjid. 
It  ii  the  SigKe«  price  it  which  the  itor«  loid  tlw  piruculir  ium 
benteto  September  1 S  lod  October  1 1. 

2-  h  mcichinl  miy  reduc*  hii  price*  foe  sales  M  other 
rexoni — he  miy  alio  ruM  then  prorided  thay  do  not  %fi  abev* 
the  ceiling  price. 

il  prices  00  frtih  fruia  ind  Te|t. 


Agriculture  have  anything  to  say  about  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  Price  Administrator  ? 
Reporter:  Yes;  he  does.  The  new  law  says 
the  Price  Administrator  must  get  the  Secre- 
tary's approval  of  any  farm  price  he  wants  to 
fix. 

Renf  Rufes 

Inquiring  Consumer:  You  haven't  explained 
yet  how  rents  are  going  to  be  controlled. 
Reporter:  Only  rents  in  defense  areas  can  be 
fixed,  under  this  law. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  A  "defense  area.''" 
Reporter:  That's  where  war  work  has  put  or 
threatens  to  put  such  a  pressure  on  housing 
conditions  that  housing  costs  have  gone  or 
may  go  up  too  high. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  Do  I  live  in  a  "defense 
area?" 

Reporter:  If  you  are  in  doubt,  ask  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  Now  suppose  I  do  live 
in  a  defense  area  and  my  rent  is  raised  unrea- 
sonably ? 

Reporter:  In  that  case  the  Price  Administrator 
may  issue  a  recommendation  that  rents  be 
stopped  where  they  are  or  be  reduced. 

Inquiring  Consutner:  And  suppose  no  one 
pays  attention  to  his  recommendation.? 
Reporter:  Then  after  60  days  he  may  put  a 
ceiling  over  rents  in  the  area. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  And  he  can  fix  that 
ceiling  anywhere  he  sees  fit .'' 
Reporter:  No;  he  takes  into  consideration 
rents  paid  on  April  1,  1941. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  But  suppose  the  rents 
were  raised  before  that  date  ? 
Reporter:  In  that  case  he  can  take  into  consid- 
eration the  rents  charged  as  far  back  as  April 
1,  1940.  Or  he  can  select  a  date  after  April 
1,  1941,  if  he  thinks  that  is  proper. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  That's  all  right,  but  if 
you  go  complaining  about  your  rent,  your 
landlord  will  order  you  out. 
Reporter :  No,  he  won't.  The  law  says  a  land- 
lord cannot  evict  a  tenant  or  refuse  to  renew 
his  lease  just  because  he  has  tried  to  get  rent 
relief  under  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act. 

Routing  Appeals 

Inquiring  Consumer:  Suppose  the  Price  Ad- 
ministrator fixes  all  these  prices  you've  been 
talking  about,  but  somebody  thinks  some  price 
is  too  high  or  too  low.  What  happens  then  } 
Reporter:  You  can  appeal  to  the  Price  Ad- 
ministrator. 


Inquiring  Consumer :  Suppose  the  Adminis- 
trator refuses  to  change  the  price.' 
Reporter:  Then  the  person  who  doesn't  like 
his  decision  can  appeal  to  a  special  court, 
created  by  the  new  law.  It's  called  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  What  kind  of  a  court  is 
that 

Reporter:  The  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals 
will  be  made  up  of  judges  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  Is  that  the  last  court  of 
appeal  ? 

Reporter:  No.  If  you  lose  out  in  the  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  you  can  take  your 
case  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  Couldn't  someone  jam 
up  the  price  order  by  appealing  and  appeal- 
ing, delaying  and  delaying.? 
Reporter:  No,  the  new  law  says  the  price  or- 
der sticks  until  the  courts  overthrow  it. 

h4ak'in3  If  Stick 

Inquiring  Consumer:  Now,  here's  a  question. 
Who  is  to  prevent  my  landlord,  or  my  grocer, 
or  the  department  store,  from  charging  me 
anything  they  want  to,  despite  an  order  from 
the  Price  Administrator  ? 
Reporter:  The  Price  Administrator  will  do 
his  best  to  prevent  that  from  happening.  But 
it's  up  to  you,  too,  and  to  every  other  con- 
sumer to  report  violations  of  price  orders.  It 
is  up  to  you  to  use  your  good  sense,  to  be 
patriotic,  and  not  to  push  prices  up  by 
hoarding. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  Where  would  I  report 
violations  of  the  price  law  7 
Reporter:  You  could  report  them  to  your  city 
authorities,  to  the  local  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, or  to  that  office  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  And  what  happens  to 
people  who  charge  more  than  the  maximum 
prices  ? 

Reporter:  There  are  4  methods  for  enforcing 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act.  The  Price 
Administrator  may  go  to  court  and  get  an 
injunction  prohibiting  people  who  are  violat- 
ing the  orders  or  who  intend  to  violate  the 
orders  from  doing  so.  If  the  violation  per- 
sists, the  guilty  persons  may  be  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  That  is  one  method. 
Reporter:  Then  violators  may  be  prosecuted 
criminally.    If  convicted  they  may  be  pun- 
ished with  a  $5,000  fine  and  a  year  in  jail. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  That  should  give  people 
pause. 


Reporter:  Then  the  Price  Administrator  may 
license  people  who  sell  goods  or  services.  If 
some  company  violates  an  order  after  it  has 
been  licensed  it  will  be  warned  once,  and 
then  if  it  continues  to  violate  the  order  its 
license  to  sell  the  product  may  be  suspended 
for  12  months. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  You  said  there  was  a 
fourth  method  of  enforcement? 
Reporter:  Yes.  If  a  consumer  (not  a  man 
who  uses  a  product  in  business)  is  charged 
more  than  the  permitted  price,  he  may  sue  (:he 
seller  for  $50.  Or  he  may  sue  for  3  tirn,es 
the  difference  between  the  permitted  price 
and  the  charged  price  if  that  amounts  to  more 
than  $50. 

Inquiring  Consumer :  How  would  that  work? 
Reporter:  Suppose  you  bought  a  washing 
machine  to  use  yourself  for  which  the  maxi- 
mum price  was  $100.  And  suppose  you  had 
been  charged  $120.  You  could  sue  for  $60, 
that  is  3  times  the  difference  between  the  $100 
maximum  price  and  the  $120  price  you  paid. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  Must  I  sue? 
Reporter:  No;  if  you  do  not  want  to  sue,  or 
if  you  cannot  sue,  then  the  Price  Administra- 
tor may  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

Wfff  /*  Work? 

Inquiring  Consumer:  I  don't  know  anything 
about  these  things,  but  it  sounds  all  right  to 
me.   Do  you  think  it  will  work  ? 
Reporter:  Everyone  must  do  everything  he 
can  to  make  it  work. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  What  can  I  do? 
Reporter :  You  must  buy  as  carefully  and  in- 
telligently as  you  know  how.  You  must  not 
waste  anything.  You  must  get  as  much  use 
out  of  your  possessions  as  you  can.  You  must 
salvage  everything  you  can.  If  you  cannot 
use  something  you  have  maybe  you  can  make 
it  over,  or  give  it  to  someone  who  can  use  it. 
Do  not  hoard.  Do  not  start  rumors  about 
impending  shortages.  You  can  create  short- 
ages that  way.  You  should  buy  as  many 
Defense  bonds  and  stamps  as  you  can. 

Inquiring  Consumer:  And  what  else? 
Reporter:  When  prices  rise  or  rents  rise  be- 
fore a  price  order  has  been  issued,  report 
the  price  increases  to  the  Consumer  Division 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  That 
way  you  can  make  sure  that  the  OPA  is  aware 
of  price  increases.  If  violations  of  price 
orders  occur,  report  them.  Do  not  pay  prices 
higher  than  those  set  in  price  orders;  that 
is,  do  not  connive  at  the  violation  of  the  law. 
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Cans  line  up  for  the  duration 

New  orders  take  some  foods  out  of  cans  and  cut  down  on  small  sizes 
to  make  less  tin  go  farther 


WAR  has  called  our  cans  to  order. 

Battles  in  the  Far  East  have  slashed  off  tin 
supplies,  used  to  coat  our  cans.  We  must  get 
along  with  the  tin  we  have  on  hand,  plus 
what  Bolivian  tin  we  can  smelt  ourselves, 
plus  tin  we  can  reclaim  from  used  tin  prod- 
ucts, until  our  scientists  work  out  new  proc- 
esses and  new  products  to  take  its  place. 

Usually  about  40,000  long  tons  of  tin  a 
year  go  into  tin-plate  for  cans.  This  year 
31,500  tons  of  tin  are  all  we  dare  to  use  for 
tin-plate,  in  order  to  spread  our  supplies  over 
a  3-year  period.  Careful  figuring  by  War 
Production  Board  officials  and  Department  of 
Agriculture  food  supply  experts  shows  that 
canners  can  get  along  with  24,500  tons  and 
still  do  their  job  of  preser\4ng  basic  foods 
from  going  to  waste.  Food  as  well  as  tin  is 
a  weapon  in  this  war.  New  devices  must  be 
used  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  tin  that  goes 
into  cans,  without  cutting  out  the  cans  for 
putting  up  our  essential  fruits,  vegetables, 
milk,  fish,  and  other  foods  which  at  present 
have  to  be  packed  in  cans. 

You  don't  need  to  worry  about  there  not 
being  enough  food  to  go  around  because  of 
can  restrictions.  The  worst  thing  you  can  do 
is  rush  out  now  to  lay  in  big  supplies  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Right  now 
there  are  plenty  of  cans  on  grocers'  shelves 
and  in  warehouses  to  take  care  of  all  our  usual 
needs.  In  addition  there  will  be  lots  of  foods 
in  glass  and  in  dried  and  other  forms  that  are 
due  to  come  to  market  this  year.  But  when 
fruit  and  vegetable  canning  operations  get 
under  way  this  summer,  some  foods  that  can 
be  kept  in  other  ways  won't  go  into  cans. 

BIGGEST  PART  OF  THE  TIN  SAVING 
is  going  to  come  not  from  cutting  down  on 
the  quantities  of  food  that  must  be  put  up  in 
tin  cans,  but  from  taking  cans  away  from 
things  that  can  be  packaged  other  ways.  The 
rest  comes  from  more  economical  use  of  tin 
in  cans. 

Fewer  can  sizes  is  one  place  where  savings 
show.  Instead  of  the  scores  of  different 
sizes  of  food  cans  we're  used  to,  most  fruits 
and  vegetables  will  come  only  in  No.  2, 


No.  21/2,  and  No.  10  cans.  Some  exceptions 
will  be  allowed. 

A  No.  2  can  holds  about  20  ounces  of  food. 
A  No.  21/2  can  usually  gives  you  about  30 
ounces.  A  No.  10  can,  for  institutions,  holds 
between  6I/2  and  6y^  pounds.  Sixteen 
other  can  sizes  for  special  products,  like 
soups,  asparagus,  baby  foods,  fruit  and 
tomato  juices,  are  allowed  when  the  3  main 
sizes  alone  aren't  practical. 

Cutting  out  the  dozens  of  smaller  sized  cans 
saves  tin.  It  means,  too,  less  waste  in  cutting, 
less  solder  to  seal.  It  saves  critical  steel  too. 
Experts  figure  on  a  7-percent  tin  saving  from 
the  simplified  can  sizes. 

LARGER  CANS  CAN  MEAN  MONEY 

savings  to  some  housewives,  too.  Smart  con- 
sumers already  know  that  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  often  cost  less  per  ounce  when 
you  buy  them  in  large,  rather  than  small, 
cans.  For  instance,  peaches  selling  in  one 
Washington  store  in  a  l6-ounce  can  at  2  cans 
for  a  quarter  cost  you  at  the  rate  of  I2I/2 
cents  a  pound.  The  No.  21/2  can  holding  29 
ounces,  at  18  cents,  costs  at  the  rate  of  9.9 
cents  a  pound.  Or  figure  it  out  with  pears. 
A  No.  1  tall  can  of  pears,  that's  16  ounces 
or  1  pound,  now  costs  16  cents  in  this  Wash- 
ington store.  A  No.  21/2  can  holding  29 
ounces  sells  for  23  cents,  or  about  12^2 
cents  a  pound.  That's  the  kind  of  savings 
possible  when  you  buy  larger  cans. 

Simplification  of  can  sizes  under  pressure 
of  war  comes  as  the  climax  of  a  long  effort 
by  consumers  and  industrj-  to  bring  order  out 
of  disorder  in  can  sizes.  Progress  had  been 
slow  in  peacetime,  but  consumers  and  can 
manufacturers  alike  recognized  the  needless 
confusion  in  1 50  to  250  can  sizes.  Now  war 
which  makes  tin  waste  intolerable  has  forced 
us  to  the  step. 

For  more  tin  saving  there'll  be  a  thinner 
coating  of  tin  on  each  can.  Up  to  now,  can 
manufacturers,  because  there  was  plenty  of 
tin,  have  put  a  liberal  coating  of  tin  on  their 
cans.  Now  they  will  reduce  that  thickness  to 
the  minimum  quantities  they  can  apply  by 
means  of  present  tin-plating  processes.  To 
take  care  of  foods  that  need  acid-resistant 


cans,  like  pureed  vegetables,  and  fruits,  ber- 
ries, cherries,  plums,  lemon  juice,  slightly 
thicker  plated  cans  are  permitted. 

A  long  list  of  familiar  products  will  not 
be  permitted  to  be  packed  in  tin  cans  at  all, 
because  some  other  kind  of  container  or  form 
will  do  just  as  well.  Biggest  tin  cut  will  come 
there.  Coffee,  beer,  dog  food,  dried  beans 
and  peas  of  all  kinds,  including  pork  and 
beans,  baking  powder,  spaghetti,  cereals  and 
flour,  lubricating  oils,  spices  and  condiments, 
tobacco,  are  off  the  tin  list  entirely.  After 
March  1  manufacturers  must  use  some  sub- 
stitute container.  j 

Then  to  make  sure  that  the  tin  cans  used 
do  the  most  efficient  job  possible  of  preserv^- 
ing  from  waste  the  increased  food  supplies  we  '. 
plan  for  under  the  Food-for-Freedom  produc- 
tion goals,  the  WPB  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture divided  foods  into  2  groups.  Into  the 
first  group  they  put  the  more  perishable 
foods  that  would  be  wasted  if  they  weren't 
packed  in  tin.  Tin-plate  for  cans  for  these 
foods  isn't  limited.  This  doesn't  mean  that  | 
we  can  afford  to  be  wasteful  in  the  use  of  tin 
for  these  foods,  however. 

ON  THE  SECOND  FOOD  LIST  ARE  LESS 

perishable  foods  that  can  be  preserved  and 
sold  in  other  forms.  The  order  didn't  push 
these  foods  out  of  cans  altogether  this  year,  i 
but  it  limits  canners  to  using  no  more  than 
the  amount  of  tin-plate  that  they  used  to  ! 
pack  the  1940  crop.  Next  year,  they  may 
face  a  bigger  cut.  But  because  no  limit  is 
placed  on  the  number  of  cans  for  these  foods, 
or  the  amount  of  food  that  may  go  into 
them,  using  larger  cans  may  mean  bigger,  not 
smaller,  packs  than  in  1940. 

None  of  the  restrictions  apply  to  cans  for 
foods  for  the  Army  and  Na\y  or  for  lend- 
lease  shipment  abroad.  Unlimited  supplies 
of  tin-plate  are  allowed  for  them. 

Here's  how  the  order  works  out.  Fruits 
that  get  unlimited  supplies  of  tin-plate  for 
canning  include  clingstone  peaches ;  freestone 
peaches  (grown  in  regions  other  than  Cali- 
fornia, where  they  can  be  dried)  ;  pears ;  fruit 
cocktail;  and  fruit  for  salad.    Peaches  and 
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pears  must  be  cut  up,  not  packed  whole. 
That's  to  save  space.  They  must  not  be  put 
in  cans  smaller  than  No.  2's.  Fruit  cocktail 
and  fruits  for  salad  may  be  put  up  in  No.  1 
tall  cans,  holding  about  a  pound,  as  well 
as  in  the  larger  sized  cans. 

Fruits  held  to  the  amounts  of  tin-plate  used 
in  1940  are  applesauce;  berries;  cherries; 
cocoanuts;  cranberries;  grapefruit  and 
oranges ;  and  pineapples. 

Only  75  percent  of  their  1940  tin  supplies 
were  allotted  to  canners  of  apricots  (apricots 
must  be  cut  up  )  ;  apples  and  crabapples ;  Cali- 
fornia freestone  peaches. 

Fresh  plums  and  prunes  and  ripe  olives  get 
50  percent  of  their  1940  tin-plate  for  cans. 

No  green  olives  may  be  packed  in  tin  cans. 

Tomato  juice,  and  concentrated  juices  of 
oranges,  grapefruits,  lemons,  and  limes  go  on 
*  the  unlimited  list.  Unconcentrated  orange 
and  grapefruit  juices  may  be  packed  up  to  l25 
percent  of  their  1941  supplies.  All  other 
unconcentrated  fruit  juices  are  held  below 
their  former  tin-plate  consumption.  Tomato 


juice,  now  sold  in  more  than  30  different 
sized  cans,  may  be  packed  in  only  4  sizes. 
Smallest  size  permitted  for  fruit  juice  con- 
centrates is  No.  1  Picnic. 

ON  THE  VEGETABLE  FRONT  NO 
limit  is  placed  on  the  amount  of  tin-plate 
permitted  for  canning  asparagus ;  fresh  green, 
lima,  and  wax  beans ;  sweet  corn ;  fresh  peas ; 
tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  and  sauce  (in  No. 
10  cans  or  larger)  ;  catsup;  chili  sauce  and 
tomato  pulp  and  puree.  While  the  amount 
of  tin-plate  is  not  cut,  no  cans  smaller  than 
No.  2's  may  be  used  for  these  vegetables, 
except  in  the  case  of  asparagus  which  may  be 
put  up  in  No.  1  square  cans.  Tomato  pulp 
and  puree  may  go  into  No.  1  Picnic  cans. 

Spinach  and  leafy  green  vegetables  will  be 
limited  to  the  quantities  of  tin-plate  used  in 
1940.  Beets  get  only  75  percent  of  their 
1940  tin-plate  supplies.  The  same  goes  for 
carrots,  carrots  and  peas,  mixed  vegetables. 
A  limit  of  50  percent  of  1940's  pack  is  placed 
on  tin-plate  used  for  pimientos  and  peppers, 
pumpkin  and  squash,  rhubarb.    Sauerkraut  is 


limited  to  50  percent  of  present  quantities. 
No.  2  cans  are  the  smallest  size  permitted  for 
these  vegetables. 

Tin-plate  for  canned  salmon,  sardines, 
tuna,  and  tuna-like  fish,  mackerel,  alewives, 
fish  flakes,  and  crab  is  not  limited.  Shad, 
clams  and  mussels,  oysters,  shrimps  in  cans 
get  the  same  amount  of  tin-plate  as  in  1940. 
If  they  go  to  market  refrigerated  fresh,  they 
are  permitted  the  same  amount  as  in  1941. 

CANNED  MEATS  ARE  RESTRICTED. 
Except  for  bulk  sausage,  potted  meats,  and 
chopped  luncheon  meats,  which  are  allowed 
125  percent  of  1940's  tin-plate  supplies, 
canned  meats  are  cut  varying  amounts  below 
their  1940  use. 

Evaporated  milk  in  l4l/2-ounce  cans  or 
larger  is  unlimited,  but  6-ounce  cans  are  cut 
to  their  1940  use  of  tin-plate. 

Baby  foods,  chopped  foods,  and  pureed 
fruits  and  vegetables  get  as  much  tin-plate 
as  they  need  for  cans.  Canned  condensed 
soups,  made  from  foods  on  the  2  lists  only, 
may  have  the  same  amount  of  tin-plate  used 
in  1941.  Soups  and  broths  from  which  the 
water  hasn't  been  extracted,  or  which  are 
made  from  products  not  listed,  are  cut  oft 
from  tin  entirely  after  June  30,  and  up  to 
then  get  only  25  percent  of  1940's  supply. 
Lards  and  vegetable  shortening  must  get 
along  with  the  equivalent  of  1940's  tin  sup- 
plies until  June  30,  then  get  only  60  percent 
of  that  amount.  Only  3 -pound  or  larger  cans 
are  permitted. 

Tin  cans  for  chemicals,  and  for  medical 
and  industrial  products  that  can't  easily  be 
packaged  in  other  containers,  landed  on  a 
third  restricted  list.  They  are  limited  in  most 
cases  to  100  percent,  or  less,  of  1940  quanti- 
ties. Can  sizes  for  these  products  were  cut, 
too.  No  more  pints  or  half-pints  of  fly  spray, 
or  paint,  or  dry  cleaning  fluids,  or  numerous 
other  products  will  appear  on  retail  shelves. 

All  this  tin  saving,  of  course,  will  make 
some  changes  in  the  foods  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  your  dinner  table  next  season.  It's 
time  now  to  pull  out  of  your  notebook  your 
grandmother's  recipe  for  pork  and  beans. 
Maybe  you'll  want  to  try  some  of  the  other 
tasty  and  economical  dried  bean  and  dried 
pea  dishes,  the  dried  fruit  desserts  that 
add  vitamins  and  proteins  to  your  diet  at 
low  cost.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  2  leaflets  to  help  you  with  recipes  and 
suggestions  for  using  these  foods.  They're 
called  "Dried  Beans  and  Peas  in  Low  Cost 
Meals,"  and  "Dried  Fruits  in  Low  Cost 
Meals."  Write  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  if  you'd  like 
free  copies. 
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I  DIG  OUT  all  of  grandmother's  recipes  for  dried  beans  and  dried  peas  and  see  how  many 
lip-smacking  dishes  you  can  make  out  of  these  good  buys.  Canners  are  not  permitted  now 
to  hand  them  to  you  already  cooked  in  cans  because  tin-plate  must  be  used  sparingly. 
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Converting  farms  from  peace  to  war 


Six  million  American  farms  re-tool  to  produce  the  foods  and  fibers  the 
United  Nations  need  for  war  and  a  durable  peace 


CONVERSION  is  the  1942  word  for  beating 
ploughsliares  into  swords.  Like  this:  Lip- 
stick factories  converted  to  bomb  primer  fac- 
tories; hnoleum  factories  converted  to  artil- 
lery shell  plants;  silk  ribbon  mills  converted 
to  parachute  plants;  shower  bath  factories 
converted  to  airplane  cowling  factories. 

American  farms  have  been  converted,  too. 
Farms  that  produced  for  the  market  before 
the  war  are  now  producing  for  war.  The 
United  Nations  need  bombers  and  guns  and 
tanks  and  ships  plus  food  and  fiber  produced 
on  American  farms. 

Sixty  thousand  planes  this  year,  plus  125 
billion  pounds  of  milk. 

Forty-five  thousand  tanks  this  year,  plus 
4.2  billion  dozen  eggs. 

Twenty  thousand  anti-aircraft  guns,  plus 
83  million  hogs  for  market. 

More  mortars  plus  more  vegetables,  more 
artillery  plus  more  hay,  more  destroyers  plus 
more  peanuts,  more  munitions  to  fight  with, 
more  food  to  fight  on. 


Auto  assembly  plants  have  been  converted, 
so  have  the  Nation's  farms. 

But  how  do  you  tool  up  a  farm  for  con- 
version ? 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
has  set  goals  for  American  farmers  which  are 
far  above  the  highest  production  ever  reached 
by  the  farmers  of  this  country — a  fifth  higher 
than  the  average  output  of  the  1935-39 
drought  aff^ected  period. 

First  goals  for  1942  were  announced  on 
September  8,  1941,  in  a  Nationwide  broad- 
cast from  San  Francisco  over  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  by  the  Secretar}'  of 
Agriculture. 

"The  goals  for  1942,"  he  said,  "call  for 
sharp  reductions  in  some  crops,  and  for  sub- 
stantial increases  in  other  crops  and  in  live- 
stock, dairy,  and  poultry  production." 

Describing  the  goals,  the  Secretary  said, 
"The  goal  for  each  product  was  set  up  by  a 


committee  of  experts  drawn  from  all  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"First,  the  nutritionists,  or  others  specializ- 
ing in  consumer  needs,  told  the  committees 
how  much  of  the  product  under  consideration 
the  American  people  will  need  .  .  . 

"Next  the  committee  began  to  survey  the 
needs  of  foreign  countries  .  .  . 

"Next  came  the  people  who  are  conducting 
the  negotiations  with  the  British  for  lend- 
lease  supplies  of  food.  They  didn't  have  to 
guess.  They  knew  that  British  needs  for 
meat  and  milk  and  eggs  and  certain  fruits  and 
vegetables  would  be  large. 

"The  committees  making  up  these  goals, 
after  they  had  found  out  the  needs  for  ship- 
ments abroad  and  use  at  home,  next  got 
estimates  of  the  supplies  already  on  hand. 

"The  final  step  was  to  figure  out  how  close 
American  agriculture  could  come  to  the  ideal 
goal. 

"So  the  1942  goals  represented,  first,  a 
calculation  of  what  we  should  produce  and, 
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second,  a  judgment  on  how  close  we  can  come 
to  it  practically." 

Millions  of  farmers  in  their  lunch  hour  on 
September  8,  heard  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture give  the  signal  calling  for  the  entire 
apparatus  of  American  agriculture  to  be 
turned  over  to  producing  for  defense. 

American  agriculture,  however,  is  a  very 
shorthand  phrase  that  describes  nearly  30 
million  people.  There  is  an  agricultural  as- 
sembly line,  but  production  moves  forward 
without  straw  bosses  or  supervisors,  without 
conveyor  belts  or  electric  trucks.  It  moves 
forward  by  word  of  mouth,  by  meetings,  by 
discussions,  by  explanations,  by  questions  and 
answers,  by  democratic  coordination  and  co- 
operation, by  hard  work  on  6  million  Ameri- 
can farms. 

The  national  goals  last  September  were  an- 
nounced in  San  Francisco  by  the  Secretary. 
Then  the  national  goals  were  broken  into 
State  goals,  the  State  goals  into  county  goals. 

ANNOUNCING  THE  GOALS  WAS  NOT 
the  big  job.  Getting  the  goals  understood 
and  put  into  the  ground  so  they  could  be 
produced  by  the  nearly  30  million  people 
who  are  American  agriculture  was  the  big 
job. 

To  hear  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ex- 
plain just  what  the  new  production  goals 
meant  to  the  farmers  in  their  regions,  farm 
leaders  in  the  mountain  States  attended  a 
meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  September,  mid- 
western  farm  leaders  gathered  in  Chicago  to 
listen  to  the  Secretary,  northeastern  farm 
leaders  met  in  New  York,  and  southern  farm 
people  gathered  in  Memphis. 

The  Extension  Service  people  attended 
these  meetings,  men  and  women  whose  jobs 
it  is  to  keep  farmers  and  their  wives  informed 
of  scientific  developments  in  farming  and 
home-making.  So  did  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration people  who  give  guidance  to 
farm  families  winning  their  way  back  from 
poverty  with  the  help  of  Government  loans. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  technicians  at- 
tended. The  people  who  teach  vocational 
agriculture  in  the  State  schools  were  there. 
So  were  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
people  and  representatives  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  who  supervise  the  work  of 
cooperative  farm  credit  organizations.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  was  rep- 
resented by  the  people  who  help  operate  the 
electric  cooperatives  supplying  light  and 
power  to  farm  families.  Elected  representa- 
tives of  the  farmers  taking  part  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  were 
there;  and  so  were  representatives  of  farm 
organizations,  and  other  farm  leaders. 


1.  Conversion  plans  take  a  mess  of  figuring.    Buf  now  they  are  ready  to  go. 


2.  Out  from  Washington  to  every  State,  to  every  county,  flashes  the  news. 


3.  Even  the  kids  are  rounded  up.    They,  too,  have  a  part  in  winning  the  goals. 
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What  was  learned  at  the  regional  meetings 
was  passed  along  at  State  meetings.  Then 
the  news  went  from  mind  to  mind  at  regional 
meetings  within  the  States,  at  county  meet- 
ings, sponsored  by  the  County  Agricultural 
Defense  Boards  (later  County  Agricultural 
War  Boards),  and  finally  at  meetings  held 
down  in  the  communities  with  the  farmers 
who  actually  must  plough  and  plant  and 
harvest  the  goals  to  success. 

At  crossroad  schools,  at  the  little  sideroad 
church,  the  production  goals  were  explained 
to  farmers  by  their  neighbors. 

FARMERS  HAD  TO  KNOW  WHAT  THE 
program  was  all  about  because  they  were  the 
people  who  were  going  to  produce  the  food 
for  freedom  that  not  only  our  Nation  but  our 
allies  depend  on. 

Not  only  the  goals  had  to  be  explained. 
Institutes  had  to  be  organized  to  give  farmers 
information  they  needed  to  achieve  the  goals. 
Experts  were  called  in  to  present  the  latest 
information  on  how  to  care  for  pigs  so  they 
didn't  die  before  they  got  to  market,  how  to 
feed  cows  so  that  increased  production  was 
possible,  how  to  care  for  chickens  to  get  the 
most  eggs  out  of  them,  how  to  raise  some 
crops  they  hadn't  raised  before. 

Clinics,  too,  were  held  to  help  farmers  with 
information  on  how  to  repair  farm  machinery 
and  how  to  take  care  of  it  to  make  it  last 
through  the  emergency. 

AAA  committeemen,  neighbors  elected  by 
the  farmers  to  administer  the  AAA  program 
in  the  county,  visited  each  farmer  in  the  com- 
munity with  a  plan  sheet,  and  worked  out 
with  the  farmer  the  increases  he  had  to  make 
to  put  the  county  goal  program  over. 

All  that  happened  last  September.  Then, 
on  Sunday,  December  7,  there  was  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Every  goal  that  had  been  set  was  hur- 
riedly worked  out  all  over  again. 

THEN  ON  JANUARY  16,  1942,  THE 
Pearl  Harbor  goals  were  announced. 

"The  1942  goals,  revised  in  view  of  Pearl 
Harbor,"  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated,  "call 
for  the  greatest  production  in  the  history  of 
American  agriculture,  and  for  putting  every 
acre  of  land,  every  hour  of  labor,  and  every 
bit  of  farm  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  other 
supplies  to  the  use  which  will  best  serve  the 
Nation's  wartime  needs." 

More  corn  (more  than  in  September)  for 
expansion  of  meat,  dairy,  and  poultry  produc- 
tion. 

More  beans. 

More  peas. 

More  rice. 
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4.  It's  signing-up  time,  and  they  are  eager  to  pledge  their  part. 


5.  A  man  with  the  know-how  shows  willing  workers  how  to  turn  plans  into  plants. 

CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 


More  soybeans. 

More  flaxseed. 

More  peanuts. 

More  canned  fruit. 

More  potatoes. 

More  cane  and  beet  sugar. 

There  wasn't  time  for  regional  and  State 
and  sub-regional  meetings  this  time.  Any- 
way, the  ground  had  been  prepared  in  Sep- 
tember. This  time  the  word  went  directly 
to  the  State  W'ar  Boards  and  to  counties 
where  the  County  War  Boards  measured  the 
goals  directly  against  the  count}'' s  resources. 

The  War  Boards  and  farmers  scanned  the 
list  of  foods  itemized  in  the  production  goals. 

WAR  IN  THE  PACIFIC  WAS  CUTTING 
off  supplies  of  oil,  so  American  farmers  had 
to  produce  more  peanuts  and  soybeans  and 
flaxseed  for  oil.  Plants  used  in  pressing  oil 
from  cottonseed  could  also  be  used  to  crush 
oil  from  peanuts. 

Milk  and  eggs  were  valuable  concentrated 
foods  needed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
Nations.    So  the  reports  read. 

"I  see  this  count}'  is  expected  to  produce 
10  percent  more  miUc,"  a  farmer  said. 
"How?    By  buying  more  cows?" 

"No.  Buying  more  cows  would  just  raise 
the  price  of  cows  and  move  them  from  one 
farm  to  another  without  increasing  produc- 
tion. You  can  start  by  getting  more  milk 
through  better  feeding." 

"But  farmers  here  are  already  feeding  their 
cows  well." 

"Then  they  will  have  to  feed  them  even 
better.  After  these  meetings,  there  will  he  a 
2-day  Institute  for  farmers  to  study  feeding 
methods  to  use  to  get  the  increased  milk 
production." 

"How  about  this  dry  skim  milk?  There  is 
no  drying  plant  around  here." 

"The  cooperative  can  borrow  money  from 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  build  a 
dr}ing  plant." 

"How  about  fhese  soybeans?  How  are 
you  going  to  press  the  soybeans  into  oil?" 

"There  are  cotton  seed  pressers  in  the 
South  that  are  not  being  used.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  to  move  some  of  those  plants 
into  the  soybean  area  and  to  expand  the 
capacit}'^  of  existing  plants." 

THAT'S  HOW  THE  TALK  ABOUT  WAR 
goals  started  in  one  count}-. 

"The  Count}'  Agricultural  War  Board  has 
been  told  that  the  War  Production  Board  in 
Washington  is  going  to  see  to  it  that  peanut 
har\-esting  machiner}'  is  available." 

"My  tractor  is  broken  down  and  it  needs 
welding  and  there  is  no  welder  in  these  parts." 


The  answer  to  that  was  not  immediately  at 
hand.  What  happened  was  that  the  Count}- 
War  Board  held  a  demonstration  to  show 
farmers  and  mechanics  in  the  community  how 
to  weld. 

"Is  it  going  to  pay  me  to  raise  peanuts?" 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  sup- 
porting the  price  of  peanuts  at  from  S70  to 
S82  per  ton,  depending  on  the  type." 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  all  these 
extra  chickens  and  eggs  we're  asked  to  raise  ?" 

"A  cooperative  is  being  organized  to  mar- 
ket them." 

A  farm  is  a  complex  business.  An  ordinary 
farm  may  produce  milk  and  eggs  and  chickens 
and  hogs  and  wheat  and  corn  and  tomatoes 
and  apples  and  berries  and  soybeans  and  hay 
and  string  beans  and  maybe  a  long  list  of 
other  farm  products  besides. 


The  new  after-Pearl-Harbor  production 
goals  had  been  broken  down  into  State  goals. 
The  State  goals  had  been  jigsawed  into 
County  goals.  Now  the  County  goals  had  to 
be  broken  into  the  bits  and  pieces  each  farm 
could  produce. 

AAA  committeemen,  mostl}',  did  that  job. 
That  is,  the  farmers  who  had  been  elected  by 
their  fellow  farmers  to  work  with  the  AAA 
moved  on  from  peace  to  war.  The  commit- 
teemen took  farm  plan  sheets  out  to  each 
farmer  and  sat  down  with  him  in  his  kitchen 
or  on  his  porch  or  at  the  dining  room  table. 

THEN  THE  COMMITTEEMAN  AND 
the  farmer  got  to  work.  They  wrote  in  the 
farmer's  name,  the  location  of  his  farm,  the 

Concluded  on  page  13 


6.  In  1776,  and  now  in  1942,  the  minu+emen  who  mobilized  America's  farmers  are  them- 
selves working  farmers.   They  put  in  hours  of  extra  work  each  day  to  put  the  program  over. 


CERTIFICATE  of  APPOINTMENT 


Catiij^'aign 


As  a  leader  m  your  community,  yoa  

arc  hereby  appointed  to  serve  in  your  neighborhood  as  a 


MINUTEMAN 

in  the  Food  for  Vic[or>'  Campaign  being  conducted  "in  this  state 
by  the  Extension  Service.  University  of  Arkansas  College  of 
Agriculture,  as  a  part  of  America's  all-out  program  for  production 
of  food  and  feed  viully  needed  by  the  Allied  industrial  and  armed 
forces  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  War. 
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Sheets  and  pillowcases  get  a  label 


You  can  be  more  sure  of  quality  if  you  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
new  labels  manufacturers  must  put  on  these  household  goods 


LABELS  that  help  you  get  full  value  for  every 
penny  you  spend  are  more  important  than 
ever  in  war  time.  And  now  smart  consumers 
have  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  new 
labels  that  will  soon  be  appearing  on  sheets 
and  pillowcases. 

When  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
fixed  maximum  prices  that  manufacturers 
could  charge  for  bed  "linens"  sold  after 
March  2,  1942,  it  set  them  on  the  basis  of 
4  types  or  grades  of  sheets,  with  minimum 
standards  for  each  type. 

Each  sheet  or  pillowcase  sold  by  a  manu- 
facturer now  must  bear  a  label  which  tells  the 
type  and  size  of  the  sheet  or  case  and  states 
whether  or  not  it's  a  second.  If  the  sheet  or 
case  doesn't  come  up  to  the  specifications  for 
its  type,  it  must  be  labeled  substandard. 

Since  OPA's  price  ceilings  apply  only  to 
manufacturers  of  bed  "linens,"  the  retailer 
doesn't  have  to  keep  the  label  on  the  sheet 
when  he  offers  it  for  sale.  But  consumers 
should  look  for  these  new  labels  when  they 
buy.  They  should  ask  their  retailers  to  be 
sure  to  keep  the  labels  on  the  goods.  If  they 
don't  find  the  labels,  they  should  ask  their 
retailers  to  tell  them  what  type  each  sheet  is. 
You  can't  always  depend  on  the  salesperson 
to  know  what  the  type  means.  It's  really  your 
own  job  to  learn  that  for  yourself. 


To  wise  buyers,  the  things  that  are  impor- 
tant to  know  about  a  sheet,  because  they  de- 
termine how  it  will  wear,  are  ( 1 )  thread 
count  or  number  of  yarns  per  square  inch; 
(2)  weight  per  square  yard;  (3)  breaking 
strength,  both  crosswise  and  lengthwise  of 
the  sheet;  (4)  width  of  the  hems  and  the 
number  of  machine  stitches  per  inch  in  the 
stitching;  (5)  type  of  selvage;  and  (6)  the 
amount  of  sizing  or  starch. 

IN  GENERAL,  THE  HIGHER  THE 
thread  count,  the  higher  the  quality  and  price 
of  a  sheet.  A  good  wearing  sheet  should 
have  about  an  equal  number  of  yarns  in  each 
direction.  Highest  yarn  counts,  over  200 
per  square  inch  (warp  plus  filling) ,  come  in 
percale  sheets.  Made  of  combed,  rather  than 
carded  yarns,  percales  are  a  luxury  most  fami- 
lies can't  afford.  Such  sheets  aren't  included 
in  the  new  standards  set  up  by  OPA.  Low 
yarn  count,  though,  is  often  the  reason  for 
low  price  and  short  wear,  since  such  sheets 
are  coarse  and  sleazy. 

Weight  is  important  to  the  life  of  a  sheet, 
too.  Light  weight  in  sheets  may  mean  they're 
made  of  fine  yarn,  as  in  the  fine  counts  and 
percales,  or  it  may  mean  that  there  are  rela- 
tively few  yarns  and  that  the  sheet  is  sleazy 
and  poor  in  quality.    Don't  be  fooled  though 


SHEETS.  PILLOWCASES 


Minimum  standards  for  4  "Types' 

slieeting. 


of  sheets,  pillowcases, 


Type 

Threads 
per  sq.  in.* 

Ounces 
per  sq.  yd. 

Breaking 
s+rength| 

Maximum 
sizing 

180 

180 

3.6 

60 

4% 

140 

140 

4.6 

70 

4% 

128 

128 

4.0 

55 

6% 

112 

112 

3.7 

45 

10% 

On  all  types:  Selvages  must  be  tape.  Plain  hems  on  sheets  should  total 
4  inches;  on  cases,  3  inches.  Stitching  should  be  14  stitches  per  inch. 

*This  is  the  total  number  of  threads  lengthwise  and  crosswise;  it  is 
best  when  the  number  is  equal  in  each  direction. 

jThis  must  be  equal,  lengthwise  and  crosswise. 


by  weight  alone.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
weight  may  come  from  sizing.  So  if  yarn 
count  is  low  and  weight  is  reasonably  high, 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  percentage  of 
sizing. 

Often  a  heavily  sized  or  starched  sheet 
gives  a  deceptive  appearance  of  fineness  and 
weight.  The  first  few  launderings  may  show 
it  up  to  be  sleazy  and  loosely  woven.  When 
you  are  examining  a  new  sheet,  twist  a  few 
inches  of  it  this  way  and  that,  and  see  if  some 
fine  white  powder  comes  loose.  That  will 
give  you  a  rough  idea  whether  much  sizing 
has  been  used.  But  since  not  all  kinds  of 
sizing  can  be  removed  by  rubbing,  look  to  the 
label. 

Breaking  strength  has  a  lot  to  do  with  how 
long  a  sheet  wears.  It  must  be  determined 
by  an  instrument.  Sheets  should  be  tested 
for  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise  breaking 
strength;  crosswise  strength  should  be  about 
the  same  as  the  lengthwise  strength  because 
in  use  and  in  laundering,  the  most  wear  comes 
on  the  filling  or  crosswise  yarns. 

GOOD  QUALITY  SHEETS  HAVE  A  3- 
inch  hem  at  one  end  and  1-inch  hem  at  the 
other.  They  should  be  stitched  closely  and 
firmly  to  keep  them  from  tearing  loose. 
Tape  woven  selvages  that  give  extra 
strength  at  the  edges  where  hard  wear  comes, 
are  another  hallmark  of  a  good  sheet. 

UP  TO  NOW,  FEW  SHEETS  HAD  ALL 
this  information  on  their  labels.  Some 
manufacturers  told  the  yarn  count  of  their 
sheets,  others  gave  their  breaking  strength, 
or  guaranteed  them  for  so  many  washings. 
Few  gave  the  amount  of  sizing.  Mostly  it's 
been  up  to  the  buyer  to  guess  for  himself 
about  sheet  quality.  Usually  sheets  have 
fallen  into  the  general  classification  of  per- 
cales, fine  counts,  heavy,  medium,  and  light- 
weight muslins,  but  no  2  manufacturers 
followed  the  same  specifications  for  any  class. 
Yarn  counts  and  weights  for  the  same  class 
of  sheet  varied  widely. 

Each  type  of  sheet  covered  by  OPA's  orders 
now  must  meet  the  minimum  specifications 
for  type  before  the  maximum  price  may  be 
charged.  Sheets  that  don't  measure  up  to 
specifications  must  be  sold  at  a  discount. 
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CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 


Learnins  wartime  habits 


WHEN  the  war  has  pierced  into  the  marrow 
of  the  country,  everj'body  is  going  to  reaHze 
that  each  thing  each  of  us  does,  either  by 
helping  or  hindering,  affects  the  way  the 
war  goes. 

Take  a  very  small  thing  like  dog  food. 
To  help  out,  you  are  soon  going  to  feed  your 
dog  out  of  a  bag  or  paper  carton  instead  of 
out  of  a  can.  If  you  liked  baked  beans  you 
are  going  to  bake  them  yourself,  because  cans 
for  baked  beans  have  been  banned. 

Nobody  has  to  tell  you  about  sugar  ration- 
ing. 

This  war  is  hard  and  is  going  to  get 
Larder.  Before  it  is  over  you  will  be  going 
without  or  cutting  down  on  scores  of  things 
you  thought  you  had  to  have  in  peacetime. 

Converting  your  living  habits  to  a  wartime 
basis  is  as  much  a  necessity  as  converting  auto- 
mobile plants  into  airplane  factories.  It  isn't 
easy,  but  it  has  to  be  done. 

You  can't  lick  the  job  by  stacking  a  cellar 
or  an  attic  full  of  goods.  You  hear,  for  exam- 


ple, that  wool  for  civilian  clothing  is  going  to 
be  very  limited.  You  can  dash  out  and  try 
to  buy  up  enough  woolen  garments  to  last 
you  to  perdition  (that  is,  if  the  moths  don't 
eat  them  up  and  if  fashions  don't  change  to 
advertise  your  hoarding) .  Or  you  can  say  to 
yourself  that  right  now  you  are  going  to  stop 
buying  all  you  can. 

If  you  choose  to  do  the  latter,  you  will  not 
only  help  everybody  else ;  you'll  help  yourself, 
too.  You  won't  help  to  push  prices  up. 
You  might  even  save  some  money  and  get 
yourself  ready  to  pay  the  higher  taxes  that  are 
coming  along  and  to  buy  more  Defense  bonds 
and  stamps. 

Volunteering  to  adopt  new  wartime  prac- 
tices in  you'r  living  will  make  it  that  much 
easier — when  official  orders  come — to  fall  in 
line. 

Right  now  you  can  look  at  everj'thing  you 
do  in  operating  your  home,  and  ask  yourself 
what  you  can  cut  out  entirely;  what  you  can 
use  less  of ;  what  less  essential  product  you 


WHEN  did  you  lost  have  a  spell  of  read- 
ing at  home  for  relaxation?  If  that's  not 
fun  for  you,  think  up  other  ways  your  family 
can  play  at  home  without  buying  something. 


can  substitute  for  one  that  must  be  used  for 
war.  You  know  best  what  changes  you  need 
to  make. 

We  know  now  we  must  cut  down  on  our 
home  use  of  sugar,  fats  and  oils,  tin,  rubber, 
paper,  and  wool.  Other  goods  may  have  to 
be  curtailed,  too.  Just  to  give  you  some  idea 
how  to  convert  your  way  of  living  to  war, 
here  are  some  alternatives.  Check  which 
peacetime  habits  are  true  of  you,  and  which 
wartime  habits  you  are  going  to  adopt. 


Peacetime  habits 

You  have  all  the 
things  you  buy  deliv- 
ered to  your  home  Q 

You  require  many 
different  deliveries 
made  to  your  home 
during  a  week  Q 

You  never  carry  a 
market  basket  or  bag 
to  the  grocer's  Q 

You  allow  the  grocer 
to  wrap  everything 
you  buy  in  a  separate 
bagD 

You  buy  all  the 
soups  you  serve  in 
tin  cans  □ 


You  have  not  had  to 
take  special  care  that 
coffee,  packed  in  tin 
cans,  stayed  fresh  Q 


You  always  bought 
your  pork  and  beans 
in  tin  cans 


Wartime  habits 

You  are  going  to  car- 
ry home  all  but  the 
heavy  things  Q 

You  are  going  to  buy 
a  week' s  supply  at 
one  t  'luie  Q 

Yon  are  going  to  car- 
ry a  market  basket  or 
bag  ivhen  you  go  to 
shop  □ 

You  are  going  to  ask 
the  grocer  to  econo- 
mize on  paper  bags 

□ 

You  are  going  to 
make  all  soups  at 
home  Q  7nost  of 
your  soups  at  home 
[~|  use  dehydrated 
mixtures  for  soup  Q 

You  are  going  to  take 
care  that  coffee, 
which  now  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  packed 
in  tin  cans,  is  not 
wasted  t  h  r  o  u  g  h 
growing  stale  Q 

You  are  going  to 
learn  how  to  make 
pork  and  beans  at 
home  Q 


Sooner  or  later  youH  have  to  learn  many  ways  to  do  without  goods 
needed  for  war.     Why  not  start  now? 
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You  have  seldom 
made  dishes  of  dried 
peas  and  beans  Q 

You  have  never  |^ 
or  seldom  Q  made 
desserts  out  of  dried 
fruits 

You  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  throwing 
away  tin  cans  with 
replaceable  tops  Q 

You  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  throwing 
away  jars  and  jar 
tops  that  you  get 
from  the  store  Q 


You  have  never  Q 
or  seldom  Q  made 
jelly  or  preserves  for 
your  family 


You  have  never  Q 
or  seldom  Q  canned, 
dried,  or  preserved 
fresh  fruits  and  veg- 
etables from  your 
garden 

You  never  used 
fruits,  instead  of  su- 
gar, on  cereal 

You  usually  serve  a 
dessert  made  with 
sugar  at  lunch  Q 
at  dinner  Q 

You  and  your  chil- 
dren have  been  in 
the  habit  of  eating 
candy  whenever  you 
chose  Q 

You  have  never  tried 
dried  fruits  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  candy  Q 

You  have  never 
taken  home*  from 
the  butcher  the  fat 
and  bone  trimmings 
you  paid  for  with 
your  meat  Q 

14 


You  are  going  to 
make  more  main 
dishes  with  dried 
-peas  and  heans  Q 

You  are  going  to 
make  more  use  of 
dried  fruits  as  des- 
serts Q 

You  are  going  to  save 
this  kind  of  can  and 
use  it  for  storing 
leftover  fats,  or  other 
things  Q 

You  are  going  to  save 
these  and  use  them 
for  storing  other 
foods  Q  home  pre- 
serving Q  or  give 
them  to  someone  else 
to  use  Q 

You  are  going  to 
start  or  make 

more  Q  felly  and 
preserves  at  home,  if 
sugar  supplies  are 
adequate 

You  are  going  to 
start  Q  Of  do  more 
Q  camming,  drying, 
or  preserving  of 
home-grown  fruits 
and  vegetables 

You  are  going  to  try 
using  fruits,  instead 
of  sugar  □ 

You  are  frequently 
going  to  serve  des- 
serts that  don't  need 
sugar  at  Itmch  Q 
at  dinner  Q 

You  are  going  to 
limit  candy  to  not 
jnore  than  twice  a 
iveek  \^  once  a 
week 

You  are  going  to  try 
them  now  Q 


You  are  going  to  take 
these  home  and  use 
them  in  cooking  Q 


You  have  been  some- 
what careless  about 
leftover  fats  Q 

You  have  been  pretty 
careless  about  using 
fuel  when  you  cook 

□ 

You  usually  cook 
just  one  thing  at  a 
time  in  the  oven  Q 


You  frequently  for- 
get to  turn  off  lights 
when  you  leave  a 
room  or  leave  the 
house  Q 

You  leave  the  radio 
going  many  times 
when  you  are  not 
really  listening  to 
programs  Q 


You  are  going  to 
save  these  and  use 
them  for  flavoring 
and  in  other  ways  Q 

Y ou  are  going  to 
econofuize  on  your 
use  of  fuel  every  time 
you  cook 

You  are  going  to 
save  cooking  heat  by 
cooking  at  one  time 
as  much  as  you  can 
get  in  the  oven  Q 

You  are  going  to 
start  a  campaign  to 
turn  off  lights  when 
no  one  is  using  them 
□ 

You  are  going  to 
turn  off  the  radio 
when  you  don't  pay 
attention  to  pro- 
grams Q 


You  like  the  house 
warm  in  winter  and 
keep  it  steaming  up 
around  80  degrees 
most  of  the  rime  Q 

You  let  old  shoes 
which  could  be  re- 
paired and  made  use- 
ful accumulate  in 
the  closet  Q 

You  buy  the  kind  of 
shoes  that  look  at- 
tractive but  don't 
wear  a  long  time  Q 

You  throw  out  shoes 
that  you  are  tired 
of  □  or  that  are  out- 
grown Q 


You  are  going  tO' 
save  fuel  and  keep 
the  temperature  not 
above  70  degrees  in 
the  daytime  Q  or  60 
degrees  at  night  Q 

You  are  going  to 
get  them  repaired 
right  aivay  ready  for 
use  Q 

You  are  going  to 
choose  the  kind  of 
shoes  that  look  at- 
tractive and  wear 
well  Q 

You  are  going  to 
see  that  these  shoes 
get  to  so7neone  who 
needs  them  Q 


you  DON'T  need  to  buy  gadgets  or  tickets,  bum  gas  and  oil,  or  wear  out  rubber  to  have  a 
pack  of  fun.    What  you  do  without  may  give  our  armed  forces  something  to  do  with. 
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You  have  never 
bought  cotton  stock- 
ings □ 


You  throw  your  silk 
and  nylon  stockings 
away  just  as  soon  as 
they  spring  a  thread 

□ 

You  are  "not  careful 
to  wash  your  stock- 
ings frequently  □ 


You  have  many  old 
clothes  in  your  closet 
that  could  be  fresh- 
ened up  and  made 
to  give  more  wear  Q 

You  haven't  been 
very  careful  in  the 
past  about  protecting 
your  woolens  from 
moths  Q 

You  have  put  off 
doing  something 
with  the  old  blankets 
in  your  closets  Q 

You  have  some  old 
knitted  sweaters  and 
skirts  in  the  house 
that  can't  be  worn 
again  □ 


You  seldom  invite 
someone  else  to  share 
in  the  use  of  your 
car  □ 


You  take  many 
wee  k-e  n  d  trips  or 
long  drives  into  the 
country   on  Sunday 

□ 

You  use  your  car  to 
go  to  places  which 
you  could  reach  by 
taking  a  public  ve- 
hicle □ 


Yoti  are  going  to 
buy  at  least  one  pair 
the  next  time  you 
must  purchase  any 
stockings  []] 

You  are  going  to 
mend  them  promptly 
to  keep  rips  and 
holes   from  spread- 

^>^g  □ 

You  are  going  to 
stretch  the  life  of 
your  stockings  by 
washing  them  fre- 
quently Q 

You  are  going 
through  your  closet 
and  put  all  your  old 
clothes  in  good  con- 
dition Q 

You  are  going  to 
make  sure  this  sum- 
mer that  the  ?noths 
do  not  injure  any 
woolen  thing  Q 

You  are  going  to 
see  if  you  can  make 
one  whole  blanket 
out  of  the  torn  ones 

□ 

You  are  going  to 
unravel  the  wool  and 
knit  it  into  so7nething 
new  or  give  it  aivay 
to  someone  ivho  tvill 
use  it  Q 

You  aren't  going  to 
drive  your  car  now 
unless  it  is  full  Q 
unless  you  can  get 
one  other  passenger 

□ 

You  are  not  going  to 
take  any  more  such 
trips  unless  they  are 
essential  Q 


You  are  going  to 
use  public  vehicles  as 
often  as  you  can 
when  it  will  save  on 
the  wear  of  your  car 

□ 


You  frequently  drive 
as  fast  as  60  Q 
50  Q  miles  an  hour 
over  long  stretches 

You  are  not  careful 
about  keeping  your 
tires  correctly  filled 
with  air 

You  always  spend 
every  cent  you  get 

You  are  always  in 
debt  to  your  gro- 
cer Q  your  depart- 
ment store  Q  your 
doctor  □  other  mer- 
chants □ 

You  let  the  fact  that 
you  can  charge  things 
beguile  you  into  buy- 
ing more  things  than 
you  can  afford  □ 

You  never  shop 
around,  when  you 
have  to  borrow 
money,  to  see  how 
cheaply  you  can  bor- 
row Q 

You  did  not  set  aside 
money  last  year  to 
pay  this  year's  in- 
come tax  Q 

You  did  save  money 
last  year  Q 

You  have  not  yet 
bought  any  Defense 
bonds  or  stamps 

You  bought  Defense 
bonds  and  stamps 
last  year  Q 

You  have  a  list  of 
things  you  are  count- 
ing on  buying  for 
yourself  Q 


You  are  not  going  to 

drive  over  50  Q 
40  □  30  □  miles  an 
hour  o-ver  long 
stretches 

You  are  going  to 
watch  this  very  care- 
fully in  the  future  Q 

You  are  going  to 
save  some  money  this 
year  Q 

You  are  going  to  see 
hoiv  soon  you  can  get 
out  of  debt  to  your 
grocer  \^  your  de- 
partment store  Q 
your  doctor  Q  other 
jnerchants  Q 

You  are  going  to  try 
to  reduce  the  number 
of  charge  accounts 
you  have  Q 

You  are  going  to 
shop  around  first  Q 


You  are  going  to  try 
to  save  77ioney  this 
year  to  pay  next 
yeai-'s  tax  ]~\ 

You  are  going  to 
save  more  this  year 

□ 

You  are  going  tc  buy 
some  Defense  bonds 
or  stamps  this  month 
Q  next  month  Q 

You  are  going  to  buy 
just  as  much  this  year 
Q  twice  as  much  Q 

You  are  going  to 
check  over  this  list 
very  carefully  before 
you  buy  a  thing,  and 
see  how  many  of 
them  you  can  do 
without  []] 


This  list,  you  see,  is  not  exhaustive,  but 
you  get  the  idea. 

Go  on,  now,  and  make  your  own  list  and 
find  out  how  much  of  what  our  country  needs 
you  can  and  will  do  without. 


Converting  farms  from 
peace  to  war 

Concluded  from  page  11 

number  of  acres  in  the  farm,  the  number  of 
acres  that  were  in  woods,  the  number  in  pas- 
ture, the  number  of  acres  in  wheat,  in  corn, 
in  this,  and  in  that. 

"The  county  needs  10  percent  more  milk. 
Can  you  produce  10  percent  more  milk?" 

"Put  me  down." 

"How  about  soybeans.''" 

"I  guess  I  could  put  in  8  more  acres  over 
on  my  north  field." 

Farm  wives  have  a  responsibility  in  the 
Production  Goals  program,  too.  The  pro- 
gram calls  for  larger  and  more  productive 
kitchen  gardens,  for  more  canning  and  pre- 
serving and  drying  so  that  farm  families  need 
buy  less  of  the  precious  supplies  needed  for 
city  consumers  and  for  export,  and  yet  have 
wholesome  meals  for  themselves. 

The  kids  have  a  job,  too.  The  4— H  boys 
and  girls  pledge  themselves  to  raise  2,000 
pounds  of  hogs,  or  50  chickens,  or  a  calf. 

The  Production  Goals  for  the  country  have 
been  pieced  out  until  each  farmer  knows  what 
is  expected  of  him. 

That  is  the  plan  for  him.  Will  he  under- 
take it  ? 

The  farmer  looks  around  the  room  at  his 
wife  and  his  children. 
He  reckons  he  will. 
Fine ! 

There  is  some  gossip  after  the  farm  plan 
sheet  is  signed  and  the  farmer  smiles  and  says 
he  supposes  the  committeeman  will  be  glad 
when  he  has  interviewed  all  the  farmers  he 
has  to  see.  Then  his  work  will  be  done,  won't 
it? 

"Oh,  no.  All  during  the  year  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  War  Boards  intend  to  keep  working 
on  the  program,  checking  up  on  -results,  giv- 
ing farmers  a  lift  if  they  run  into  trouble." 

"You've  got  a  job  cut  out  for  you,"  the 
farmer  comments. 

"You  and  I  have  got  a  bigger  job  though, 
as  farmers,  putting  the  production  goals  over 
the  top." 

"Yes,  we  have,"  the  farmer  agrees. 
"There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind.  Food's  going 
to  as  important  as  tanks  and  guns.  And 
my  "business  is  to  get  out  the  food." 

OUR  THANKS  for  photographs:  Cover, 
Farm  Security  Adtninistration ;  p.  2,  FSA; 
p.  4,  Consumers'  Guide;  pp.  7  and  8,  FSA; 
p.  9,  (i)  afid  (2)  U.  S.  D.  A.  Information, 
(3)  AAA;  p.  10,  U.  S.  D.  A.  Information, 
AAA;  p.  11,  AAA;  p.  13,  Extension  Service, 
p.  14,  FSA. 
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Longer  life  to  rubber 


1 .  Store  rubber  properly  when  it  is  not  in  use.  Keep  it  in  a 
cool,  dark  place,  like  the  basement.  Wrap  it  with  hea\T 
paper  or  put  it  a.w2.y  in  a  covered  box.  Don't  put  rubber 
away  with  sharp  folds  in  it. 

2.  Keep  rubber  articles  clean.  \\'arm  \\"ater  and  soap  make 
the  best  cleaners.  Always  dry  rubber  as  well  as  you  can 
before  you  store  it. 

3.  Remove  grease,  oil,  and  tar  spots  immediately.  Sponge 
lightly  spots  that  don't  yield  to  soap  and  water  alone  with 
carbon  tetrachloride,  or  with  a  similar  dry-cleaning  fluid. 
Even  with  stubborn  spots,  don't  soak  the  rubber  in  the  fluid 


for  more  than  2  or  3  minutes.  Handle  the  rubber  with  spe- 
cial care  while  it  has  fluid  on  it,  for  it  tears  easily  then. 

4.  Repair  rubber  articles  whenever  you  can.  You  can't  re- 
pair rubber  that  is  worn  out  from  long  use,  that  has  large 
holes  m  it,  that  has  gone  sticky,  brittle,  or  hard.  You  r^;; 
mend  smaller  rips  and  tears.  Materials  that  successfully 
repair  rubber  are  rubber  cements,  plastic  rubber  compounds, 
adhesive  tape,  electricians'  tape  or  friction  tape.  You  can 
buy  them  at  the  flve-and-ten  or  any  hardware  store.  Bur 
don't  expect  mucilage,  glue,  or  cements  other  than  the  rubber 
varieties,  to  do  the  job.  Balata  mending  tissue,  that  you  m.av 
know  as  tailors'  mendinc;  tissue,  won't  mend  rubber  either. 


DON'T 


1 .  Don't  expose  rubber  to  heat  and  sunlight.  They  shorten 
the  life  of  rubber.  The  hotter  it  gets  the  more  rapidly  rubber 
weakens,  cracks,  gets  sticky.  Rubber  used  in  most  household 
articles  doesn't  stand  much  exposure  to  sunlight,  especially 
if  the  rubber  is  partly  stretched  when  the  sun  hits  it.  Closets 
on  south  walls  or  near  steam  or  hot  water  pipes  or  hot  air 
ducts,  and  the  attic  are  no  places  to  store  rubber  goods. 

2.  Don't  leave  oil  and  grease  on  rubber  any  great  length  of 
time.  Rubber  absorbs  them,  swells,  and  gets  weak.  It  can 
never  be  restored  to  its  original  condition. 


3.  Don't  dry  clean  rubber  or  rubberized  fabrics.    Never  use 

gasoline  motor  fuel,  or  any  cleaning  fluid  that  does  not  evap- 
orate quickly  or  that  lea^■es  a  coating  behind,  to  \\-ipe  grease 
spots  from  rubber. 

4.  Don't  let  rubber  come  in  contact  with  copper,  even  in 
very  small  amounts.  It  causes  rubber  to  cet  soft  and  stick\', 
then  hard  and  brittle.  Never  wear  rubber  gloves  when  you 
polish  brass  or  copper  if  you  want  the  glo\"es  to  last,  and 
don't  wear  them  when  you  scrub  pots  and  pans  \\'ith  a  ball 
of  copper  thread. 
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Here^s  how  to  stretch  it 

No  rubber  lasts  forever^  but  you  can  make  it  give  longer  service  with 
the  help  of  these  tips  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 


Overshoes,  galoshes,  rubber  boots 

To  clean  them,  use  soap  and  water.  Dry  in 
a  cool  airy  place  and  store  in  a  cool,  dark 
place.  Stuff  overshoes  and  galoshes  loosely 
with  wadded-up  paper  when  they  are  not  in 
use. 

You  can  buy  (provided  war  orders  have 
not  barred  them)  ready-made  stick-on  soles 
that  come  with  directions  for  applying,  to 
repair  worn  galoshes  and  overshoes.  Snagged 
rubber  boots  can  sometimes  be  mended  with 
a  hot  vulcanized  patch  by  the  handy  man  in 
a  tire  shop. 


Clothing  made  with  rubber  thread 

Handle  such  garments  as  girdles,  foundation 
garments,  garters,  and  suspenders,  gently. 
Stretch  them  as  little  as  possible  when  you 
wash  them.  Use  mild  soap  and  warm  water, 
and  rinse  many  times  to  get  all  the  soap  out. 
Drj'  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated  place,  away 
from  heat  and  sunlight.  Never  dry  a  girdle 
or  any  other  rubber  garment  on  the  radiator 
or  over  the  stove.  You  can  speed  up  the 
drying,  though,  by  rolling  a  girdle  in  a  dry 
towel  or  cloth,  folding  it  over  lengthwise  so 
that  the  supporters  won't  cut  it,  then  hanging 
up  to  dry.  If  you  must  iron  a  garment  made 
with  rubber  thread,  use  only  a  moderately 
warm  iron  and  iron  as  little  as  you  can. 

Tears  or  worn  places  in  garments  made 
with  rubber  thread  should  be  mended  or 


darned  as  soon  as  possible,  before  the  rent 
gets  too  big.  When  you  darn,  try  not  to 
cut  the  rubber  thread  with  your  needle.  And 
don't  use  a  very  fine  thread,  which  may  cut 
the  rubber,  too.  Always  allow  a  margin  of 
%  of  an  inch  all  around  a  darn  or  patch. 

Hot  water  bottles,  ice  packs,  syringes 

Dry  these  thoroughly  after  each  use.  Keep 
them  away  from  radiators,  and  don't  leave 
them  lying  in  the  sun.  When  you  store 
them,  use  a  flat  box;  it's  a  good  idea  to  store 
the  article  in  the  box  it  came  in. 

Be  sure  the  rubber  tubing  of  syringes  is 
loosely  coiled,  with  no  sharp  bends  in  it,  no 
sharp  objects  nearby  that  may  cut  it.  See 
that  the  metal  cut-off  gadget  is  unfastened, 
too. 

To  repair  small  tears  or  leaks  in  hot  water 
bottles,  ice  packs,  or  syringes,  you  need  inner- 
tube  patching,  rubber  cement.  The  first  step 
in  a  repair  job  is  to  dry  the  article  thoroughly. 
Then  turn  it  inside  out  if  you  can.  Roughen 
the  surface  of  the  rubber  around  the  leak  or 
tear  with  sandpaper.  Cut  a  piece  of  inner- 
tube  patching  that  is  one-half  inch  larger  all 
around  than  the  place  you  are  patching.  Re- 
move the  holland  cloth  from  the  patch. 
Apply  two  coats  of  rubber  cement  to  the 
place  you're  patching.  Let  each  coat  of 
cement  dry  thoroughly.  Place  the  patch  on 
the  article,  exactly  where  you  want  it,  and 
don't  try  to  move  it  once  it  is  in  position. 
Press  firmly  and  hold  down  with  a  weight 
until  the  patch  is  well  set. 


Rubber  sheets,  aprons,  raincoats,  or 
any  sheet  rubber  or  rubber-coated 
cloth 

To  clean,  spread  flat  on  a  table  or  bench. 
Scrub  with  a  soft  brush,  soap,  warm  water. 
Rinse  thoroughly,  dry  with  a  cloth,  or  hang 
the  article  in  a  cool,  airy  place  out  of  the 
sun.  Dust  sheeting,  aprons,  raincoats  with 
talcum  powder  or  cornstarch  before  you  fold 
them  to  put  away. 

Patch  tears  and  rents  in  rubber-coated 
cloth  and  sheeting  as  you  patched  hot-water 
bottles.  You  can  use  a  patch  of  self  material, 
instead  of  inner  tubing,  on  these  articles  if 
you  have  it.  In  that  case,  apply  two  coats  of 
rubber  cement  to  both  patch  and  garment. 
Put  patches  on  the  outside  of  a  raincoat,  if 
you  can  find  material  that  matches.  The 
outside  patch  turns  water  more  effectively. 


Rubber  gloves 

Dust  with  talcum  powder  after  washing. 
Keep  them  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 


Garden  hose 

Always  drain  all  the  water  from  your  hose 
after  you've  finished  using  it,  then  coil  it 
carefully,  without  kinks  or  bends,  and  store 
it  off  the  ground  where  it  will  dry  out  free 
of  dirt  and  grit.  It's  better  to  store  it 
indoors  out  of  the  sun,  too. 

If  your  hose  gets  a  worn  place  at  or  near 
the  faucet,  cut  off  the  damaged  end  and  put 
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on  a  new  coupling.  You  can  rarely  use  the 
old  coupling  a  second  time  successfully. 
When  the  hose  has  worn  some  other  place, 
one  repair  method  is  to  cut  out  the  damaged 
part,  then  attach  couplings  to  the  cut  ends, 
and  join  them.  You  can  also  join  cut  ends 
with  a  piece  of  pipe  that  fits  tightly  inside 
the  hose,  with  a  firm  clamp  on  the  outside 
to  hold  it  together.  Don't  tr)-  to  repair  a 
break  in  garden  hose  with  friction  tape.  It 
will  never  make  a  satisfactory  repair. 

Rubber  wringer  rolls  on  washing 
machines 

Before  you  use  the  wringer,  see  that  the  pres- 
sure on  the  rolls  is  evenly  distributed.  In 
some  wringers,  you  have  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment with  hand  screws ;  in  others  it  is  made 
automatically. 

Never  stall  or  strain  the  rolls  by  putting 
too  much  clothing  through  at  once.  Be  care- 
ful to  fold  buttons  and  buckles  inside  the 
clothes  before  you  start  them  through  the 
wringer.  Always  release  the  pressure  on  the 
roils  when  you've  finished  using  the  wringer. 
If  you  don't,  the  rolls  may  stick  together 
when  they  cool.  Then  the  rubber  may  be 
damaged  when  you  try  to  separate  them. 

Before  you  put  the  washing  machine  away 
always  dry  the  wringer  rolls  carefully.  Re- 
move any  discoloration  with  a  cloth  damp- 
ened with  kerosene  or  carbon  tetrachloride. 
If  you  use  kerosene,  wash  every  bit  of  it  away 
with  soapy  water,  then  rinse  and  dry.  Keep 
the  wringer  covered  when  it's  not  in  use. 


WHY  do  we  have  to  conserve  every 
bit  of  rubber  we  have?  Here's  what 
Leon  Henderson,  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  told 
the  Senate  Committee  Investigating 
National  Defense  on  March  5  about 
the  rubber  supply  situation. 

"We  will  not  only  have  to  do  with- 
out tires  but  we  will  also  be  without 
a  multitude  of  other  rubber  articles 
which  have  become  essential  parts  of 
standards  of  life. 

"I  am  not  trying  to  scare  anyone 
unnecessarily.  I  am  simply  attempt- 
ing to  develop  public  understanding 
and  recognition  of  cold  hard  facts. 
.  .  •  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
98  percent  of  our  rubber  supply  comes 
normally  from  areas  which  the  Japs 
have  already  overrun  or  are  threaten- 
ing. .  .  . 

"Now  (our  estimates)  show  (we 
can  allow)  a  civilian  consumption  of 
150,000  tons  (of  rubber)  in  1942  and 
of  123,750  tons  in  1943  and  1944. 
What  do  such  totals  mean  in  terms  of 
our  civilian  economy? 

"In  the  first  place  let  me  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  has  already  been 
done  by  way  of  drastic  curtailment 
of  civilian  uses  of  rubber,  exclusive 
of  the  great  amount  which  formerly 
went  for  automobile  tires  and  tubes. 
In  the  period  of  April  I,  1940,  to 
March  31,  1 94 1 ,  this  averaged  around 
I  7,400  tons  a  month.  The  allocation 
of  rubber  for  this  category  of  civilian 
needs  totals  about  5,500  tons,  which 
means  that  we  have  already  accom- 
plished a  curtailment  of  I  1 ,940  tons  a 
month  which  was  taken  out  of  civilian 
goods  other  than  tires.  I  had  hoped 
this  was  as  deep  a  cut  in  civilian  life 
as  we  could  go.  .  .  .  (But)  to  sum 
up,  as  we  face  the  situation  today, 
these  existing  civilian  uses  must  be 
cut  2,650  tons  a  month  (more)  at 
least." 


Rubber  parts  of  household  appliances 

As  with  all  rubber,  keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place ; 
don't  let  oil  or  grease  come  in  contact  with 
them.  For  instance,  avoid  touching  the  rub- 
ber gasket  around  your  ice  box  door  with 
your  hands  as  you  open  and  shut  the  door, 
and  wash  it  with  mild  soap  solution  each 
week.  The  oil  from  your  fingers,  if  allowed 
to  stay  on  the  gasket  indefinitely,  will 
deteriorate  it. 

Take  extra  care  of  electric  cords  for  vac- 
uum cleaners,  for  electric  irons,  and  other 
electrical  appliances.  Coil  them  loosely  with- 


out kinks  or  bends,  when  you're  not  using 
them.  Disconnect  them  by  pulling  the  plug 
from  the  outlet,  not  the  cord.  Repair  dam- 
aged insulation  on  electric  cords  promptly. 
Wind  with  friction  tape  when  only  the  fabric 
cover  is  worn.  Wrap  exposed  wires,  from 
which  the  rubber  insulation  is  gone,  first  with 
electricians'  tape,  then  with  friction  tape. 

To  sterilize  rubber 

Babies'  nipples  and  rubber  sickroom  equip- 
ment must  be  disinfected.  It's  simple  and 
usually  effective  to  boil  small  articles.  Use 
a  pan  with  a  rack  and  a  fairly  tight  cover. 
Bring  a  small  amount  of  water  to  a  boil, 
place  the  nipples  or  other  articles,  wrapped 
in  sterile  gauze,  on  the  rack,  cover  and  let 
boil  for  5  or  10  minutes.  Remove  rack  and 
cool  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

For  sterilization,  or  for  larger  articles,  use 
your  steam  pressure  cooker.  Wrap  the  arti- 
cles in  several  thicknesses  of  gauze,  then 
place  them  on  a  rack  in  the  cooker.  Heat  a 
small  amount  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cooker,  letting  the  steam  escape  through  the 
open  vent  for  3  or  4  minutes.  Then  close 
the  vent  and  let  the  pressure  rise  to  15 
pounds.  Keep  the  pressure  up  for  20  min- 
utes, remove  the  cooker  from  the  fire  and 
cool  quickly,  removing  the  sterile  package  as 
soon  as  you  can  touch  it. 

You  can  also  disinfect  rubber  by  dipping 
it  in  a  5  percent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and 
water.  Don't  drj'  the  article  with  a  cloth, 
but  let  the  solution  drain  off  after  you've 
dipped  it. 


Listen  to  Consumer  Time!    Every  Saturday  12:15  EWT  on  NBC 
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Britain  changes  the  look  of  things 

Wor  strips  the  furbelows  from  packages  and  cuts  to  the  bone  the 
services  consumers  get  when  they  buy 


"MILK  substitute,  indeed.  Just  a  blasted 
ersatz,  that  was  what  it  was." 

"Plain  flour,  that's  all  it  was."  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins was  regaling  the  women  in  the  fish- 
monger's with  the  story  of  her  correspond- 
ence with  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

Sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Wool- 
ton  himself,  she  did.  And  a  week  later  she 
was  listening  to  the  Kitchen  Front  on  the 
wireless  and  she  heard  that  Lord  Woolton, 
himself,  had  run  the  milk  substitute  right  off 
the  market. 

"Do  you  listen  to  the  Kitchen  Front  over 
the  wireless  every  morning?"  she  wanted  to 
know.  It  was  the  Kitchen  Front  that  brought 
Mrs.  Hawkins  and  Lord  Woolton  together 
you  might  say.  She  even  sent  them  a  recipe 
that  was  read  over  the  wireless,  how  to  make 
soup  from  pea  pods.  Learned  it  from  Mr. 
Hawkins'  mother,  she  did. 

Three  things  make  mrs.  hawkins  so 
hopping  mad  she  can't  talk:  shopcrawlers, 


people  who  go  from  shop  to  shop  trying  to 
get  more  than  their  fair  share  of  unrationed 
goods ;  speculators  on  the  black  market,  peo- 
ple Mrs.  Hawkins  has  never  seen  or  bought 
from  but  whose  activities  she's  read  about  in 
the  papers,  and  finally,  ersatz,  or  rather, 
blasted  ersatz. 

Pushing  her  pram  along  from  the  fish- 
monger's, where  she  got  a  fish  she  had  never 
eaten  before  the  war,  Iceland  cod,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins gradually  became  less  and  less  angry, 
mainly  because  it  warmed  her  inside  when- 
ever she  thought  of  the  Kitchen  Front. 

You   CAN  RISK   STEPPING  UP  BESIDE  MRS. 

Hawkins  in  her  mellow  mood  to  ask  her 
about  the  changes  the  war  has  made  in  her 
shopping. 

Mrs.  Hawkins  points  to  the  pram  she  is 
pushing.  She  never  pushed  a  pram  to  mar- 
ket before  the  war.  But  now  they  don't  give 
you  any  paper  bags  to  put  vegetables  in. 
They  don't  give  you  a  bag  at  the  grocer's  for 


your  tins  of  food.  If  you  don't  push  a  pram, 
or  pull  a  wagon,  or  carry  a  basket,  or  take  a 
string  bag  along  with  you  (most  people  carry 
string  bags),  you've  got  a  job  trying  to  man- 
age an  armful  of  little  things.  No  one  de- 
livers things  unless  they  are  too  heavy  to 
carry,  and  then,  like  as  not,  they  come  deliv- 
ered in  a  two-wheeled  cart. 

Mind  you,  mrs.  hawkins  isn't  complain- 
ing.  It's  little  enough  they  are  asking  you  to 
do,  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  would  go  without  a 
lot  more  things  than  she  does  already. 

She  can't  buy  tablecloths,  and  she  isn't 
complaining  about  that.  She  can't  buy  quilts, 
or  bedspreads,  or  napkins,  not  even  paper 
napkins. 

Speaking  of  wireless,  you  can  buy  a  wire- 
less set,  though  one  is  hard  to  come  by. 
What  with  factories  working  all  hours  to 
make  guns  and  things,  you  can't  expect  it 
easy  to  get  parts  to  fix  the  one  you  have.  That 
goes  for  any  parts,  parts  to  fix  the  stove,  or 
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the  water  heater,  or  a  part  for  a  sewing 
machine. 

Furniture,  unless  you  have  been  blitzed,  is 
diiiicult  to  buy.  But  ivlrs.  Hawkins  is  not 
tr}-ing  to  buy  many  things  anyhow.  First  of 
all,  it  is  hard  to  buy  on  credit  these  days 
from  the  tallyman  or  by  hire-purchase  (in- 
stallment) .  It  hasn't  been  forbidden,  but  the 
merchants  can  sell  all  the  goods  they  can  get 
for  cash,  so  why  should  they  "sell  for  credit  ? 

"Mr.  Hawkins  and  me  are  out  of  debt  for 
the  first  time  since  we  were  married.  And 
we  have  national  savings  stamps  besides." 

Pushing  the  hair  back  under  her  hat,  Mrs. 
Hawkins  remembers  something  else.  Hair- 
pins. 

■'A  hairpin  is  worth  100  times  its  weight 
in  eggs  and  you  know  how  eggs  are." 

Curlers,  too.  "You  can't  find  a  curler  for 
love  or  money."  But  Mrs.  Hawkins  is  man- 
aging without  them.  "Perms." 

What  are  they.^  Permanent  waves.  But 
she  still  misses  the  curlers,  because  a  perm 
won't  do  for  little  Harriet.  "Now  would  it.^" 

You  PRESS  MRS.  HA^TKINS  FOR  MORE  NEWS 

about  the  way  life  has  changed  for  British 
consumers  living  "20  minutes  from  the 
enem.y." 

She  tells  you  about  2  important  changes, 
the  "Lease  and  Lend"  foods  and  the  way 
people  in  stores  hop  to  it  these  days. 

"Lease  and  Lend"  foods  are  the  meats  and 
fish  and  eggs  and  other  things  the  American 
Government  sends.  You  can  recognize  them 
all  on  the  shelf  at  the  grocer  because  they 
carr}'  the  labels  of  American  companies.  But 
Mrs.  Hawkins  has  read  in  the  press  that  soon 
they  are  going  to  be  covered  with  a  Walt 
Disney  label,  not  Mickey  Mouse,  but  an 
American  Eagle  convoying  a  boat  across  the 
seas,  all  in  red,  white,  and  blue. 

And  the  clerks.  Mrs.  Hawkins  thinks  they 
used  to  be  hoit}'-toit}'  under  the  old  ration 
system  when  you  had  to  register  with  one 
grocer. 

Mrs.  Hawkins  laughs.  Imagine  her  call- 
ing it  the  old  ration  system.  That  is  still  the 
method  for  most  foods,  but  now  there  is  a 
new  method  for  the  "Lease  and  Lend"  foods, 
and  for  dried  fruits. 

The  new  method  is  the  point  system  with 
coupons  that  you  can  use  anj-where  you  want 
to.  Before  the  point  system,  the  grocers  knew 
that  you  had  to  trade  with-  them  for  at  least  6 
months  until  the  next  registration  so  they 
just  gave  you  no  attention  when  you  went  to 
shop.  And  the  prices !  They  always  charged 
you  the  maximum  prices. 

But  with  the  point  system  the  grocers  know 
you  can  go  an)'\\^here  you  want,  and  are  they 


pohte '.  They  actually  compete  for  your 
business.  They  even  sell  food  below  the 
maximum  price. 

The  GREENGROCERS  AXD  THE  GROCERS  .\XD 

the  butchers  do  -have  a  hard  lot,  Mrs.  Hawkins 
allows.  All  their  help  has  been  mobilized-. 
The  men  who  work  in  the  stores  are  -gray- 
haired,  and  all  women  under  30  have  been 
mobilized  tor  work  in  the  factories.  It  makes 
a  difference.  Clerks  change  faster  than  the 
weather. 

The  only  time  Mrs.  Hawkins  'has  to  queue 
up  is  for  sweets  and  chocolates.  And  she 
really  doesn't  have  to  queue  up  for  those. 
The  confectioner  and  the  man  in  the  little 
shop  that  sells  chocolates  know  her  and  they 
save  a  tuppence  v.-orth  of  sv,-eets  or  chocolates, 
for  her. 

Lord  W'oolton  over  the  Kitchen  Front 
advises  people  to  .buy  hearts,  and  kidney, 
and  liver,  things  like  that.  'SXTiat  Mrs. 
Hawkins  does  is  go  to  the  butcher  for  un- 
rationed  meats  like  that  on  the  day  the  meat 
comes  in.  You  wait  2  or  3  days  and  they're 
all  gone. 

Matches  are  hard  to  get.  The  press  says 
there  is  a  standard  cigarette  lighter  being 
planned  to  take  care  of  the  shortage. 

Speaking  of  cigarettes,  you  can  buy  them, 
but  you  can  only  buy  them  from  a  tobacco- 
nist who  knows  you.  If  he  doesn't  know 
you.  he  won't  sell  them  to  you.  The  to- 
bacconist gets  them  in  cartons  that  contain 
500,  1,000,  or  2,000  of  them  and  he  sells 
them  5,  10,  or  20  at  a  time.  Everybody  car- 
ries a  cigarette  case  and  you  just  hand  it.  over 
to  him.  He  puts  the  cigarettes  in.  If  you 
don't  have  a  cigarette  case  he  hands  them  to 
you  in  a  little  bag. 

And  you  better  be  careful  what  vou  do 
with  the  little  paper  bags  too.  They  don't 
allow  you  to  throw  paper  away  any  more. 
Not  even  a  tram  ticket.  No  old  newspaper. 
No  paper.  It  is  all  collected  and  used  over 
again. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  such  clean  streets?" 
Mrs.  Hawkins  thinks  they  ought  to  keep  that 
rule  e%'en  after  they  win  the  war. 

Getting  back  to  tobacco,  the  -adver- 
tisements"  ask  you  to  smoke  only  8  cigarettes  a 
day  if  you  have  been  smoking  10,  or  only  2  a 
day  if  you  have  been  smoking  4,  and  they  ask 
you  not  to  light  one  cigarette  on  another. 

Mrs.  Hawkins'  husband  threatens  to  grow 
a  beard  now  that  razor  blades  are  -harder  to 
get,  but  she  figures  the  threat  is  only  to  teasfe 
her.  Not  that  she'd  mind  much.  Fact  is. 
he'd  look  handsome  to  Mrs.  Hawkins,  hair 
or  no  hair  on  his  face. 


Mrs.  Hawkins  doesn't  own.  a  motor  car. 
(Every  American  family  has  2,  she  has  heand. 
She  guesses  this  ^t)uld  interest  Americans.) 
^^05t  garages  are  hard  at  work  making  parts 
for  tanks  or  guns  or  airplanes,  and  the  one 
person  she  knows  who  owns  a  motor  has  a 
time  of  it  tn'ing  to  get  parts.  Most  of  the 
petrol  (gasoline)  pumps  have  been  closed 
down.  The  ones  that  remain  sell  a  standard 
petrol  that  is  refined  by  all  the  oil  companies. 
The  profits  from  the  sale  of  standard  petrol 
are  divided  up  among  the  oil  companies. 

"It  is  something  they  call  concentration," 
Mrs.  Hawkins  explains.  On.  the  Channel 
side  of  England  competing  shops  of  all 
kinds  have  closed  down.  The  shops  remain- 
ing open  prorate  their  profits  among  the 
owners  of  the  closed  shops. 

"Let's  go  back  to  the  grocer's,"  Mis.  Haw- 
kins says,  and  she  will  show  you  what  she 
means. 

"See  that  margarine/'  she  says,  poixt- 
ing  to  the  loaves  of  fat  sitting  on  the  coimter. 
Notice  that  it  doesn't  come  in  a  carton  and 
that  it's  just  wrapped  in  paper.  The  ^larcom 
Company  makes  it.  The  head  of  the  Islax- 
com  Company  is  an  official  of  the  Ministry 
of  Food,  and  Lord  Woolton,  you  might  say, 
runs  the  company.  The  margarine  trade  car- 
ries on  the  business  and  shares  the  profits. 
No  margarine  except  Marcom  is  made  and 
Marcom  comes  in  2  standard  grades.  Both 
grades  of  margarine  have  Vitamins  A  and  D 
added  to  an  am.ount  equivalent  to  that  in 
average  butter. 

Mrs.  Hawkins  then  points  to  the  butter 
which  is  packed  just  like  the  margarine,  and 
like  it  lies  on  the  counter.  "That  is  national 
butter.  There  are  no  individual  brands  of 
butter  any  more." 

Dried  skim  milk  powder  is  something  else 
that  can  only  be  bought  in  one  standard  form. 
You  can  only  buy  one  kind  of  plain  cheese 
and  only  one  kind  of  processed  cheese. 

Only  concentrated  soups  can  be  tinned. 
Thin  soups  are  not  for  sale  any  more. 

Concentrated  soups  and  those  American 
"Lease  and  Lend"  tins  are  almost  the  only 
tins  left.  Of  course  some  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles come  in  tins,  but  the  insides  of  the  tins 
are  black.  That's  blackplate,  you  know,  and 
it  isn't  tin  at  all. 

You   NOTICE    THE   LABELS   ON   THE  TINS. 

They  don't  go  around  the  tins  any  more. 
They  can't  'be  larger  than  20  square  inches 
and  they  can  be  printed  in  only  2  colors. 

"I  guess  you  would  think  glass  jars  would 
replace  the  tins,"  Mrs.  Hawkins  speculates, 
"but  they  haven't;  most  things  have  gone 
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1.  BRITISH  EXHIBITS  hammer  at  getting  2.  POTATO  Pete  is  a  British  hero,  treasured  for  his  Vitamin  C  content  and  his  tastiness 
the  most  out  of  food  and  wasting  nothing.     as  well  as  for  his  energy  value.    Here  are  4  posters  honoring  "Potato  Pete's"  virtues. 


3.  SOON  the  bread  all  Britons  will  eat  will  be  the  Nati  onal  4.  MINISTRY-of-Food  sponsored  Food  Advice  Centers  are  now 
Wheatmeal  Loaf,  richer  in  vitamins  than  ordinary  white  bread.     springing  up  where  housewives  get  help  on  their  food  problems. 
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from  tins  to  bulk."  Take  coffee.  Most  of  it 
is  measured  out  from  the  grocer's  big  bag 
into  paper  bags.  Mrs.  Hawkins  doesn't 
drink  coffee  herself.  Lord  Woolton  tells 
people  to  drink  coffee,  but  Mrs.  Hawkins 
and  Mr.  Hawkins  need  tea  to  start  the  day  off. 

The  sign  above  the  bread  counter  says, 
"Kindly  bring  your  own  paper."  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins has  brought  her  own  paper,  a  news- 
paper. Bread  comes  unwrapped  and  un- 
sliced. 

National  Wheatmeal  Bread  will  soon  be 
the  only  kind  of  bread  you  can  buy.  It  has 
more  vitamins  than  ordinar)'  white  bread,  and 
it  is  going  to  be  baked  in  standard  sizes  to 
meet  specifications  worked  out  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Food. 

Cooking  fats  come  in  paper  containers,  or 
wrapped  in  paper  like  butter.  Cocoa  and 
baking  powder  also  are  beginning  to  appear 
in  the  gray  paper  containers. 

Foods  like  rice  and  sugar  come  to  the 
grocer  in  large  bags.  Mrs.  Hawkins'  grocer 
then  dexterously  folds  up  the  amounts  she 
buys  in  paper. 

Soap.  Mrs.  Hawkins  has  just  remembered 
she  must  get  soap.  It  is  rationed,  so  she 
must  get  out  her  coupon  book.  Cakes  of 
soap  come  unwrapped.  Soap  powder  comes 
in  the  gray  paper  bags  instead  of  cartons. 
Soap  flakes,  however,  still  come  in  cardboard 
boxes. 

"Come  along  to  the  chemist's."  Mrs. 


Hawkins  has  some  talcum  powder  to  buy. 
She  is  not  too  hopeful  about  getting  it,  be- 
cause it  is  very  scarce,  but  Mrs.  Hawkins  has 
an  infant  and  she  must  try.  Talcum  powder 
comes  in  cardboard  boxes,  3  times  the  size  of 
the  old-time  powder  tins,  and  you  must  keep 
your  sifter  because  you  can't  get  another. 
You  buy  refills  to  slip  in  your  sifter. 

"Look  at  the  toothpaste,"  Mrs.  Hawkins 
points  to  a  tube  with  no  carton  around  it. 
Some  toothpaste  companies,  Mrs.  Hawkins 
explains,  have  gone  together  to  put  out  a 
standard  tube  of  toothpaste. 

"And  the  shaving  cream  there."  Instead 
of  a  metal  tube,  it  comes  in  a  fiber  tube  that 
rolls  up  just  like  the  metal  tube  used  to. 

Out  on  the  street  Mrs.  Hawkins  explains 
that  the  neighborhood  has  been  blitzed. 
Instead  of  windows  many  shops  have  plaster- 
board. The  grocer  over  there  has  painted 
pictures  of  the  things  he  sells  on  his  plaster- 
board. 

The  chemist  has  plasterboard  up  in  his 
window  too,  only  he  has  left  a  glass  peephole. 
You  can  look  in  the  peephole  and  see  what 
he  is  displaying  in  the  window. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  hasn't  said  anything 
about  clothing.  Hasn't  she  now?  Well, 
what  she  has  on  is  utility  clothing. 

When  clothes  first  began  to  be  rationed, 
the  price  of  good  durable  clothing  went  up 
beyond  the  reach  of  people  with  Mrs.  Haw- 


kins' income.  What  Mrs.  Hawkins  could 
afford  was  no  better  than  shoddy.  They  wore 
right  through  as  quick  as  you  put  them  on. 
To  care  for  people  in  the  Hawkins'  family 
fix,  the  Minister  of  Supply  set  up  standards 
for  what  is  called  utility  cloth,  that  is,  durable 
cloth  for  use  in  reasonably  priced  clothes. 
The  price  of  utility  clothes  is  fixed  so  that 
people  like  Mrs.  Hawkins  can  buy  them,  and 
the  cloth  is  made  to  specifications  so  it  will 
wear  well.  The  specifications  do  not  fix  the 
style  or  the  size  of  the  clothing.  You  have  i 
choice  there.  ; 

"Nice,  isn't  it?"  Mrs.  Hawkins  asks,  turn-  ! 
ing  slightly  to  show  you  the  fit.  ; 

Her  utility  clothing  is  a  tv,'eed  suit.    Her  I 
husband  also  has  a  tweed  suit  made  of  utility^ 
cloth.    He  has  some  utility  coveralls,  some 
overalls,  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  has  a  pair  of 
slacks  made  of  the  utility  cloth. 

One  thing  Mrs.  Hawkins  does  not  like  ' 
about  the  utility  clothing  is  the  stockings.  ! 
Mrs.  Hawkins  does  not  object  to  the  rayon, 
she  has  always  worn  rayon  except  to  dress  up, 
but  she  does  object  to  the  lack  of  seams.  See, 
they  bag,  don't  show  off  properly. 

Mrs.  Hawkins  is  going  to  write  a  letter 
about  that  to  the  Consumer  Adviser  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

And  that  reminds  her  of  the  substitute 
milk  and  the  substitute  onion.  ; 

"Imagine,"  she  says,  "flour  and  garlic." 
But  Lord  Woolton  showed  them. 


6.  GOVERNMENT  joins  with  trade  in  giv- 
ing smokers  3  rules  for  cutting  down  on  cigs. 


5.  MILK  gets  delivered,  even  if  tires  are  short  and  milkmen  are  mobilized.  Consumers 
with  first  claim  on  milk  are  children  and  invalids  who  have  greatest  need  of  its  nutrients. 
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7.  THE  fancier  the  dress  the  more  "points"  it  costs.  Each  con- 
sumer may  spend  a  total  of  51  points  on  all  clothes  in  a  year. 


8.  PAINTED  pasteboard  with  peepholes  has  replaced  shopwin- 
dows  in  blitzed  areas.    Artists  have  a  chance  to  use  a  gay  brush. 


9.  AT  this  barter  exchanse,  located  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  enterprising  merchants  exchange  fruits  and  vegetables  for  used  clothing. 
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Vitamin  Z  stands  ror  zest 


There^s  more  than  one  spice  to  put  this  make-believe  vitamin  into  your 
meals,  war  or  no  war 


EMPiyiNG  the  dustpan  in  che  stew  does  not 
improve  the  dinner. 
Obvious,  isn't  it  ? 

But  what  do  you  think  you  are  putting  in 
the  stew  or  soup  when  you  shake  the  contents 
of  a  2-year-oId  can  of  ground  spice  in  the 
pot  ?  Fragrance  ?  Aroma  ?  Exotic  flavor  ? 
A  suggestion  of  m-m-m-m  ? 

Nonsense.   It  is  dust. 

The  pungent  essence  of  most  spices  comes 
from  volatile  oils  which  vaporize  slowly  until 
nothing  is  left  but  spent  bark,  or  berry,  or 
dust. 

Keep  a  spice  uncovered  in  a  warm  room, 
and  you  speed  up  the  loss  of  essence.  Grind 
a  spice  bark,  or  spice  berr}%  or  a  spice  seed 
into  powder,  and  you  accelerate  the  process 
many  times. 

You  have  undoubtedly  read  the  hard  news 
from  the  East  Indies,  you  remember  the 
islands  from  school  as  the  Spice  Islands,  and 
if  you  are  of  a  hoarding  turn  of  mind,  you 


have  probably  laid  in  a  store  of  ground  spices. 

If  you  have,  you  have  probably  wasted  your- 
money  because  before  you  get  to  use  up  the 
spices  they  may  be  pure  dust,  and  that  serves 
you  right.  But  you  have  done  a  bad  turn  to 
your  neighbors  and  countr}'men.  You  have 
tightened  up  a  shortage  for  no  purpose  at  all, 
you  have  pushed  up  prices  needlessly,  and 
without  gaining  anything  yourself  you  have 
filched  the  zest  out  of  other  people's  meals. 

When  shooting  was  not  the  main  activity 
on  the  high  seas,  ships  unloaded  an  average 
of  118  million  pounds  of  spices  a  year  on 
American  docks.  That  is  slightly  less  than  a 
pound  a  year  per  person,  and  that  includes 
pepper  and  vanilla  beans  as  well  as  ginger 
and  cinnamon  and  curr}'  and  cloves  and  nut- 
megs and  saffron. 

Of  the  pound  of  spices  a  year  Americans 
use  to  season  their  foods,  one-third  of  a 
pound  is  black  pepper.  Mustard  and  cinna- 
mon are  the  next  most  popular  spices,  but  the 


amounts  consumed  are  normally  only  a  few 
ounces  per  person  a  year. 

About  half  of  all  the  spices  imported  are 
used  in  the  food  industr}'  to  make  meat  prod- 
ucts, like  sausage,  tasty;  to  make  condiments 
and  sauces;  and  to  give  zest  to  canned  foods. 

The  other  half  of  the  spices  are  bought  by 
consumers  ostensibly  for  flavoring  the  foods 
they  cook,  but  too  often — if  you  can  stand 
plain  speaking — for  the  purpose  of  cluttering 
up  pantry  shelves. 

Not  all  the  flavorings  that  sharpen 
up  the  goodness  of  foods  are  imported. 
Many  don't  need  to  be  imported.  More  than 
half  the  mustard  that  is  eventually  smeared 
on  hot  dogs  for  example,  is  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  paprika  that 
relieves  the  blandness  of  veal  is  grown 
domestically.  Some  of  the  hot  peppers  that 
put  the  bite  in  barbecue  sauce  are  American 
products. 

Here  is  a  list  of  spices  and  herbs  American 
farmers  could  grow  and  probably  will: 

Anise,  caraway,  cayenne  pepper,  celery, 
coriander,  cumin,  dill,  fennel,  ginger,  licor- 
ice, marjoram,  mustard,  paprika,  sage,  sesame, 
and  thyme. 

Some  of  these  spice  plants  and  herbs  for 
flavoring  (basil,  chive,  sweet  marjoram,  mint, 
nasturtium,  parsley,  sage,  savor)--,  tarragon, 
anise,  caraway,  celer}',  dill,  thyme,  and  water- 
cress) can  also  be  grown  by  people  who  have 
a  knack  with  trowels  and  seeds.  For  informa- 
tion on  how  to  grow  a  herb  garden  and  how 
to  prepare  the  herbs  for  the  kitchen,  potential 
herbalists  may  write  the  Consumers'  Counsel 
Division  for  a  free  copy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industr}'  publication,  "Savory  or  Aro- 
matic Herbs  in  the  Kitchen  Garden." 

Obviously,  not  even  an  impassioned 
gourmet  need  get  downhearted  (if  condi- 
ments are  all  he  has  to  think  about)  over 
the  savor)'  food  situation.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  there  is  enough  of  all  kinds  of  flavor- 
ings lying  around  for  hoarders  to  grab  or 
for  plain  people  to  waste. 

Cloves,  cinnamon,  cassia,  black  pepper,  all- 
spice, vanilla,  nutmeg,  and  mace  are  7 
flavorings  that  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
United  States. 
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Fortunately,  some  of  these — nutmeg,  mace, 
allspice,  and  vanilla — are  produced  in  the 
^X^estern  Hemisphere,  either  in  the  West 
Indies  or  in  some  of  the  other  good  neighbor 
countries.  Supplies  of  these  will  continue  to 
arrive  at  American  docks,  but  because  first 
things  must  come  first  and  flavorings  are 
decidedly  not  among  the  first  things,  there 
may  not  be  shipping  space  for  the  amount  that 
would  normally  get  here.  They  will  be 
around  but  probably  in  reduced  quantities. 

Vanilla  is  made  synthetically  as  well  as 
extracted  from  beans.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  synthetic  variety  (of  which  there 
are  adequate  supplies)  can  be  made  to  do  for 
the  natural  product. 

Black  pepper,  cinnamon  (cassia),  and 
cloves  are  on  a  third  list.  They  cannot  be 
grown  in  the  United  States  and  they  are  not 
produced  in  this  hemisphere.  Chances  are 
that  the  stocks  on  hand  of  these  spices  must 
last  until  the  war  is  won  or  shipping  space 
eases  up. 

In  the  case  of  black  pepper  the  stocks  are 
large  enough  to  keep  the  pepper  shaker  full 
for  about  3  years. 

Large  supplies  of  cloves  are  on  hand,  but 
some  of  the  cloves  here  now  will  have  to  be 
used  to  make  clove  oil,  an  essential  ingredient 
of  drugs  and  prepared  foods. 

What  most  Americans  call  cinnamon  is 
something  the  spice  experts  call  cassia,  the 
dark  bark  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  East 


Indies  and  in  China.  True  cinnamon,  a 
lighter,  sweeter  bark,  is  grown  in  Ceylon. 
The  United  States,  before  the  war,  imported 
both  kinds,  the  cassia  cinnamon  for  domestic 
consumption,  and  Ceylon  cinnamon  for  re- 
export to  South  and  Central  America.  Sup- 
plies of  both  varieties  are  now  in  storage  in 
the  United  States.  How  long  these  supplies 
will  last  will  depend  upon  how  gingerly  they 
are  used. 

Then,  there  are  things  consumers  can 
do  that  might  help  matters. 

Rule  1  is — no  hoarding.  Hoarded  condi- 
ments lose  their  spiciness,  and  one  spice  at 
least,  paprika,  becomes  rancid  when  it  is  held 
too  long. 

Rule  2  is — store  flavorings  in  a  cool  place, 
away  from  the  stove  and  tightly  covered. 
Heat  hastens  spice  debilit)'. 

Rule  3  is — measure  carefully  each  flavoring 
that  you  use.  Go  easy  on  the  shaking.  Don't 
use  any  more  flavoring  than  is  called  for  in 
the  recipe. 

Rule  4  is — see  how  you  can  give  your  food 
"Vitamin  Z"  without  drawing  on  limited 
spice  supplies,  by  using  domestically  grown 


herbs.  If  you  really  set  store  by  tastefully 
prepared  food,  and  you  have  a  spot  of  land, 
you  can  prove  it  by  growing  herbs  in  a  kitchen 
herb  garden. 

You  cannot  make  a  rule  out  of  neighborh- 
ness,  but  here  is  another  idea  that  would  make 
the  spices  on  hand  go  twice  as  far  as  they  do 
ordinarily. 

Organize  a  spice  pool  with  your  neighbors, 
nutmeg  and  cinnamon  and  cloves  that  sit  on 
your  pantry  shelves  from  one  year  to  another 
grow  weaker  and  weaker.  When  you  want  to 
stick  cloves  in  a  ham,  or  make  a  pumpkin  pie. 
instead  of  dashing  out  to  buy  a  can  of  spices, 
how  about  calling  on  your  neighbor  for  the 
loan  of  her  spice  can  ?  And  invite  her  to  see 
what  you  have  in  the  way  of  spices  before  she 
goes  out  to  buy  what  she  needs.  That  way  a 
can  of  spices  can  be  made  to  do  2,  3,  maybe  4 
times  its  ordinary  flavor  dut)'.  And  that  way 
America's  stock  of  spices  can  be  made  to  go 
farther. 

There  is  one  more  thing  to  remember  about 
spices,  and  that  is  the  box  with  the  metal 
shaker  top  they  come  in.  When  spices  get  to 
market  next  year,  they  aren't  going  to  come  in 
such  convenient  containers,  so  hold  onto  the 
containers  you  have. 


AN  aromatic  plot  for  a  kitchen  garden  need  not  take  up  nnuch  space.  This  design,  call- 
ing for  a  patch  of  ground  10  by  18  feet,  will  produce  plenty.  Rows  should  run  north  and 
south.  The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  you  need  very  few  plants.  Four  or  5  will 
produce  all  of  any  one  herb  you  need.  Plants  should  be  one  foot  apart,  rows  2  feet  apart. 
In  the  winter,  some  plants  can  be  set  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  south  window. 


Basil        Marjoram  Savory 


Chives 


Sage 


Dill 


Caraway        Anise  Coriander 


c 

CL 
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ermint      Thyme       Spearmint  Parsley 


18  feet 
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Wanted:  More  tea  patriots 


Americans  famous  for  them,  and  tea  patriots  this  year  will  not  hoard 
supplies  of  a  product  that  war  makes  less  abundant 


IT  DIDN'T  TAKE  much  persuasion  to  get 
some  Boston  patriots,  167  years  ago,  to  mod- 
ify their  tea-drinking  habits  the  first  time  that 
war  and  tea  got  mixed  up.  Now  that  tea  and 
war  are  again  mixed  up,  it  sho'uldn't  be  hard 
for  American  patriots  to  take  in  their  stride 
whatever  changes  that  may  come  in  tea-drink- 
ing habits. 

Sea  lanes  to  the  Orient  are  not  as  wide 
open  as  they  were  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
shipping  space  is  needed  to  carry  vital  war 
materials,  so  now  the  order  of  the  day  is  to 
stretch  every  ounce  of  tea  we  have  as  far  and 
as  fairly  as  we  can. 

Government  has  ordered  supplies  to  whole- 
salers limited  to  50  percent  of  the  amounts 
handled  in  the  same  period  in  1941.  Pre- 
sumably retailers  and  consumers,  in  turn,  will 
also  get  no  more  than  half  the  amounts  they 
were  able  to  buy  last  year.  No  tea  will  be 
packaged  in  amounts  larger  than  4  ounces, 
and  no  tea  balls  may  contain  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  an  ounce. 

Housewives  who  hope  to  beat  this 
shortage  by  laying  in  extra  supplies  should 
remember  that  according  to  tea  experts,  tea 
doesn't  keep  forever.  It  deteriorates  like 
coffee,  though  not  as  rapidly.  If  you  store  it 
too  long  the  flavor  and  aroma  for  which  it  is 
prized  will  disappear.  You  won't  gain  any- 
thing by  rushing  out  to  buy  several  pounds 
instead  of  your  usual  quarter  of  a  pound,  and 
you'll  be  depriving  other  tea  lovers  of  their 
share  of  present  tea  stocks. 

Tea  has  grown  steadily  in  popularity  since 
the  day  when  Boston  patriots  had  their  dump- 
ing party.  Tea  still  lags  behind  coffee  as  a 
beverage  standby,  but  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans it  is  tops  as  a  refresher.  About  %  of  a 
pound  of  tea  per  person  a  year  is  brewed  in 
American  teapots,  compared  with  14 
pounds  of  coffee  per  person  that  go  into  our 
coffee  pots.  At  the  rate  of  200  cups  to  a 
pound  of  tea,  that's  about  150  cups  a  year  for 
each  of  us.  British  tea  drinkers  in  prewar 
years  brewed  almost  3  ounces  of  tea  a  week 
per  person,  or  nearly  9  pounds  a  year.  And, 
today,  with  tea  rationed,  they  get  2  ounces  a 
week  per  person  or  6I/2  pounds  a  year. 

But  like  many  statistics,  that  3^  of  a  pound 


figure  is  misleading.  "What  really  happens  is 
that  tea  lovers  drink  a  lot  more  tea  than  that 
in  a  year  and  others  never  taste  tea  from  one 
year  to  the  next. 

Since  the  days  of  the  clipper  ship,  tea 
has  been  a  major  item  in  our  trade  with  the 
Orient.  Last  year,  black  tea  from  India,  Cey- 
lon, and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  ac- 
counted for  over  80  percent  of  our  tea  im- 
ports. Green  and  oolong  from  China,  Japan, 
and  Formosa,  once  equally  popular  with 
American  tea  drinkers,  made  up  less  than  20 
percent  of  imports.  After  Japanese  credits 
were  frozen  last  July,  they  almost  disap- 
peared, since  Japan  was  the  source  of  80  per- 
cent of  our  green  tea  and  all  of  our  oolong. 

The  hundreds  of  varieties  and  blends  we 
imported  fell  into  3  main  classes:  green 
or  unfermented  tea,  black  or  fermented  tea, 
and  oolong  or  semi-fermented  tea.  All  3 
types  can  be  manufactured  from  the  leaves 
of  the  same  plant.  The  difference  between 
them  lies  in  the  method  of  treating  the  tea 
leaves  after  they've  been  gathered. 

To  make  black  tea,  the  green  leaf  is 
allowed  to  ferment.  Though  details  of 
manufacturing  technique  vary  in  different 
countries,  the  process  consists  of  4  main 
steps — withering,  rolling,  fermenting,  and 
firing. 

After  the  leaves  are  gathered,  they  are 
dried,  then  rolled,  either  by  hand  or  by 
machine,  until  the  leaf  cells  are  broken  down. 
Chemical  changes  that  begin  in  this  rolling 
continue  in  the  fermentation  process  that 
follows.  In  it,  the  leaves  are  spread  on  a  tray 
or  a  conveyor  table  in  a  moist  atmosphere  for 
several  hours.  Then  to  check  further  fer- 
mentation, the  leaves  are  "fired"  in  a  hot  dry 
room,  where  the  drying  process  turns  them 
the  familiar  black  color.  These  processes 
cause  oxidation  of  the  tannin  which  is  one  of 
tea's  constituents,  and  develop  the  essen- 
tial oils  which  give  black  tea  its  aroma. 

Green  tea  is  made  without  fermentation  or 
withering  of  the  leaves.  The  tea  leaves  are 
merely  steamed,  rolled,  and  fired.  Because 
the  tannin  which  is  eliminated  by  fermenta- 
tion remains  in  the  leaves  of  green  tea,  it  has 
a  sharper  taste  than  black  and  has  a  different 


aroma  because  the  essential  oils  haven't  been  i 
developed. 

Oolong  is  usually  considered  a  variety  of 
green  tea,  though  actually  it  combines  some 
features  of  both.  Though  made  by  much  the  ! 
same  processes  as  black  tea,  fermentation  is 
stopped  much  sooner,  giving  oolong  some  of 
the  sharpness  of  green  tea,  plus  the  aroma  of 
black. 

Contrary  to  popular  impression,  the  word 
Pekoe  or  Orange  Pekoe  on  a  package  of  black 
tea  doesn't  refer  to  either  the  variety  or  the 
place  where  the  tea  is  grown.  They  are  terms 
which  describe  leaf  size,  and  give  no  clue 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  tea.  Pekoe  and 
Orange  Pekoe  teas  are  made  from  the  first  and 
second  leaf  of  the  tea  shoot.  The  larger  leaf 
teas  are  called  Pekoe,  the  smaller  Orange 
Pekoe.  Better  quality  Orange  Pekoes  usually 
come  from  the  leaves  of  high-grown  tea 
bushes,  poorer  quality  from  low-grown 
bushes. 

American  tea  drinkers  have  been  As- 
sured that  the  tea  they  drink  is  clean,  pure, 
and  meets  minimum  quality  standards  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when 
Congress  passed  the  first  Tea  Law  in  pro- 
test against  the  poor  quality  that  tea  export- 
ers were  dumping  on  the  United  States. 
Originally  the  Treasury  Department's  job, 
now  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
the  responsibility  of  setting  tea  standards, 
seeing  that  all  tea  imported  into  the  country 
conforms  to  them.  A  board  of  7  tea  experts, 
6  from  the  trade,  plus  the  Supervising  Tea 
Examiner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, meets  each  year  to  determine  the  mini- 
mum standard  for  each  type  of  tea  that's 
imported  into  the  United  States.  This  year 
no  Japanese  teas  got  standards.  The  tea 
tasters  recognized  Java  as  the  tea  standard 
for  all  black  teas  of  the  East  India  type; 
China  Congou  for  all  Chinese  black  tea  (usu- 
ally sold  as  English  Breakfast  tea),  China 
Gunpowder  for  all  green  teas,  Canton  oolong 
for  any  semifermented  oolong  types,  and 
Scented  Cantons  for  all  scented  teas. 

Because  tea  has  no  food  value,  tea  judging 
is  based  primarily  on  flavor  and  aroma.  The 
appearance,  twist,  and  smell  of  the  dry  leaf. 
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:  the  color  brightness  and  odor  of  the  infused 
leaf  and  color,  thickness,  strength,  pungency, 
and  flavor  of  the  tea  liquid,  all  enter  into  the 
experts'  judgment  of  quality.  They  test  tea 
freshness  by  crumpling  a  small  handful  of 
i  the  tea.  Old  tea  will  break  and  show  dust 
'  when  crushed,  but  a  new  tea  will  have  a 
spring  to  it  and  won't  crumble  easily.  In- 
fused leaves  of  high  quality  black  tea  will  be 
a  rich  golden  color,  while  dark  colored 
leaves  mean  poor  quality.  Green  tea  leaves 
should  be  greenish-yellow  when  infused,  if 
the  tea  quality  is  high.  But  the  flavor  of  the 
tea  liquor  counts  most  in  judging  quality. 
This  is  the  way  one  expert  describes  a  good 
tea:  "It  should  be  brisk,  full,  rich,  flavory 
tea;  thick  and  syrupy  in  the  cup;  not  dark 
but  rich  in  color." 


You  can  be  sure  you're  getting  full  flavor 
value  in  each  cup  if  you  learn  to  make  tea 
properly.  The  secrets  aren't  hard  to  master. 
Never  use  anything  but  freshly  boiling  water. 
Water  that  has  boiled  a  long  time  loses  most 
of  the  air  it  contains.  It  will  have  a  flat  taste 
that  impairs  the  flavor  of  the  tea.  Experts 
suggest  that  %  of  an  ounce  of  tea  to  a  quart 
of  water  will  give  tea  a  good  strength.  Make 
the  tea  in  a  warm  teapot,  preferably  of 
porcelain,  and  leave  the  tea  leaves  in  the 
water  3  to  5  minutes,  then  pour  the  liquor 
off  the  leaves.  Don't  waste  tea  by  making  it 
stronger  than  you  like  it,  then  diluting  it. 
Find  out  how  you  like  it,  then  use  that  exact 
amount  each  time.  Incidentally,  a  pound  of 
tea  should  make  from  150  to  200  cups  of 
tea,  depending  on  how  strong  you  like  it. 


Fussy  tea  drinkers  would  shudder  if  you 
were  to  suggest  using  leaves  a  second  time, 
but  there's  historical  evidence  it  has  been 
done  at  least  once  before  when  tea  was  short. 
That  was  at  the  seige  of  Ladysmith  in  South 
Africa  during  the  Boer  War.  British  tea 
drinkers  within  the  lines  of  the  beseiged  city 
used  their  tea  leaves  over  and  over,  drying 
them  after  each  brew.  There's  no  report 
available  as  to  the  quality  of  the  resulting  tea, 
but  it  did  stretch  their  tea  supplies. 

Tea  growing  has  been  tried  in  this 
country  several  times.  Though  the  plants 
grew  fairly  well  in  some  Southern  regions, 
the  experiments  showed  that  it  took  4  years 
before  the  tea  plants  yielded  at  all  and  at  least 
10  years  before  the  tea  plantation  even  made 
expenses.  High  cost  of  tea  gathering,  which 
must  be  done  by  hand  labor,  also  makes  tea 
growing  impractical  for  Americans. 

Chances  of  finding  a  good  substitute  for 
tea  aren't  bright.  Chief  candidate  for  a  tea 
substitute  is  the  South  American  beverage 
Yerbe  Mate.  Made  from  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  technically  known  as  the  Ilex  Paraquay- 
eusis,  and  grown  mainly  in  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay, Yerbe  Mate  is  a  popular  drink  in  most 
of  the  Latin  American  countries.  Caffeine, 
the  same  stimulant  found  in  tea,  is  its  active 
principle.  Brewed  like  tea,  it  looks  and 
smells  like  it,  too,  but  has  a  sharp  herb  flavor 
quite  unlike  that  of  tea,  that  new  users  may 
or  may  not  find  pleasant.  You  can  find 
Yerbe  Mate  in  specialty  food  stores  but  up  to 
the  present  sales  have  been  small.  Now 
South  American  producers  hope  they  will 
have  a  chance  to  introduce  their  native  drink 
to  American  tea  lovers.  How  much  we  can 
get,  though,  depends  on  available  ships. 

Another  possible  tea  substitute  is  Mate's 
North  American  cousin  Cassina.  This  plant, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Christmas  berry, 
grows  wild  on  poor,  sandy  soils  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  south  of  the  James  River  and 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande. 
Indians  cured  its  leaves  and  made  a  stimulat- 
ing drink  from  them,  which  they  sometimes 
used  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  And 
during  the  Civil  War,  cured  cassina  leaves 
were  extensively  used  by  Southern  families 
and  by  the  Confederate  army  to  take  the  place 
of  tea  and  coffee  cut  off  by  the  Union  block- 
ade. In  1921,  Department  of  Agriculture 
experts  carried  out  investigations  of  the  cas- 
sina plant  to  find  out  whether  its  leaves  could 
be  cured  and  used  commercially  as  a  beverage. 
Though  their  experiments  showed  that  it  was 
possible  to  make  a  drink  from  the  cassina,  it 
didn't  taste  like  tea.  Now  tea  importers 
are  beginning  to  look  into  its  potentialities. 


OFFICIAL  tea  tasters  working  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which  is  charged 
with  examining  and  grading  all  tea  that  enters  the  country,  take  only  a  sip  of  each  sannple 
when  they're  determining  next  year's  tea  standards.  They  weigh  out  on  balances  just 
enough  tea  for  one  cup,  pour  freshly  boiling  water  over  the  leaves,  and  let  them  steep 
2  to  3  minutes.  Then  they  sniff  the  infused  leaves,  taste  a  spoonful  of  the  liquid,  ex- 
amine some  of  the  dry  leaves,  and  compare  the  sample  with  last  year's  standard. 
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To  win  and  to  hold,  the  first  freedom 
of  man — the  freedom  from  hunger 


FROM  the  magnetic  pole  in  the  north  of 
Canada  to  Cape  Horn  whose  stony  beaches 
look  out  toward  the  South  Pole,  275  million 
Americans  inhabit  almost  16  million  square 
miles  of  earth  in  the  mountain-spined  twin 
Americas. 

The  American  people  are  the  descendants 
of  wanderers,  explorers,  wind-beset  sailors, 
colonizers,  adventurers,  the  poor,  and  the 
pious  from  the  plains  and  cities  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  captured  from  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  refugees  and  evacuees,  speakers  of 
a  thousand  languages,  people  with  a  thousand 
histories. 

With  plains  and  plateaus,  valleys  and 
riverlands,  vast  and  fertile  enough  to  produce 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  for  all  its 
people,  America  is  harder  at  work  today  than 
at  any  previous  time,  determined  to  win  and 
to  hold  the  first  freedom  of  man,  the  freedom 
from  hunger. 


This  is  an  offensive  of  people,  not  of 
tanks.  Americans  who  once  read  index  num- 
bers, if  they  read  statistics  at  all,  now  ask 
their  economic  reporters  how  many  children 
are  getting  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  milk  a  day, 
how  many  children  are  getting  a  hot  lunch 
at  school  each  day,  how  many  school,  com- 
munity, and  home  gardens  are  adding  vita- 
mins to  under-par  meals,  how  many  fathers 
and  how  many  mothers  are  adequately  fed 
so  they  can  work  efficiently,  play  happily,  and 
think  intelligently  and  democratically  about 
their  problems. 

Sound  nutrition  is  only  one  salient  on  a 
long  front  where  all  Americans  must  engage 
in  the  offensive  for  an  American  standard 
of  living  that  fulfills  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  who  hopefully  saw  the  American 
horizon  from  the  east  and  the  west. 

""Nutrition,"  says  the  U.  S.  Coordinator  of 
Health  Welfare  and  Related  Activities,  "is 


not  a  9-letter  word.  It  is  a  4-letter  word 
.  .  .  food  .  ..  good  food  and  plenty  of  it." 

Many  Americans  do  not  have  good  food 
and  plenty  of  it.  A  Nation-wide  survey 
made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  in  1935-36  disclosed 
45  million  persons  who  were  not  getting 
proper  diets.  Inquiries  by  Argentine  spe- 
cialists in  Buenos  Aires  revealed  Argentines 
who  were  malnourished.  Bolivian  nutrition- 
ists have  laid  bare  the  inadequacies  of  the 
diets  of  the  Indians,  the  mestizos,  and  the 
whites  in  that  country.  Ecuadorean  and 
Colombian  nutritionists,  Canadian  and 
Cuban  public  health  workers,  workers  in 
each  of  the  American  countries,  under  the 
spur  of  awakening  American  consciences 
have  found  similar  defects  in  the  nutritional 
underpinning  of  their  countrymen's  health. 

Hungry  Americans  existed  before  public 
health  workers  began  to  count  them.  What 
is  significant  is  that  in  each  of  the  American 


countries  the  problem  of  malnutrition  has 
moved  near  the  top  of  the  hst  of  problems 
that  people  are  determined  to  solve. 

No  other  275  million  people  in  the  world 
or  in  history  have  been  so  well-armed  as 
this  generation  of  Americans  for  the  con- 
quest of  hunger. 

Within  the  sea-girt  boundaries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  lives  one  of  every  7 
people  in  the  world.  But  this  seventh  of  the 
world's  population  produces  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  world's  wheat,  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  corn,  more  than  a  third 
of  the  world's  sugar.  In  its  herds  are  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  world's  cattle.  Almost 
a  third  of  the  world's  hogs  root  in  the  Amer- 
icas. More  than  a  fifth  of  the  world's  sheep 
graze  in  the  pastures  and  on  the  hills  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  All  the  waters  of  the 
Americas  abound  in  fish. 

Of  all  the  foods  men  customarily  eat,  or 


dream  of  eating,  only  tea  and  some  spices, 
foods  not  essential  for  health,  are  lacking  in 
the  Americas. 

American  production,  potentially  fabulous 
by  natural  endowment,  has  been  increased 
many  times  over  by  the  labors  of  scientists. 
But  nutrition  scientists  working  in  the 
National  Nutrition  Institute  in  Argentina, 
in  the  Hygienic  Institute  of  Sao  Paulo  in 
Brazil,  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  National  Nutrition 
Committees  of  the  other  American  countries, 
all  declare  that  there  is  surplus  production  of 
few,  if  any,  foods  in  terms  of  the  nutritional 
needs  of  Americans. 

They  point  to  the  job  still  to  be  done  to 
move  apparent  surpluses  into  the  hands  of 
our  needy  citizens,  wherever  they  are.  Ar- 
gentina and  Brazil  are  already  exchanging 
surpluses  for  use  in  school  lunch  programs. 
They  map-  the  routes — school  lunch  pro- 


grams, low-cost  milk  plans,  popular  restau- 
rant. They  write  the  guide  posts  to  better 
nutrition,  they  lead  the  procession  in  all- 
America's  crusade  for  a  well-fed  people. 

Nutrition  programs  need  not  wait  on  the 
reconstruction  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
Americas.  The  work  of  a  nutrition  program 
is  part  of  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

Just  how  Americans  in  all  the  Americas 
are  now  working  on  the  problem  of  nutri- 
tion is  shown  on  the  following  pages.  The 
story  is  not  complete,  the  activities  of  no 
country  are  described  completely,  nor  are 
the  activities  in  all  countries  represented. 
What  is  shown  reveals  a  hemispheric  con- 
science at  work. 

The  story  is  one  of  good  neighbors  busy 
in  their  own  communities.  Being  good 
neighbors,  the  American  countries  can  ex- 
change experiences,  learn  from  each  other's 
mistakes,  and  borrow  devices  that  test  out. 


They  point  the  way 

Pan  American  congresses  map  the  route  to  better  meals 


Pan  American  Union 

Symbol  of  democracy  among  nations,  the 
Pan  American  Union  is  the  dynamo  behind 
many  constructive  agencies  working  for 
peace,  commerce,  friendship,  and  good 
health  among  the  21  republics  of  the  Amer- 
ican Continent. 

Diplomatic  representatives  from  all  the 
other  American  nations  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  U.  S.  A.  meet  regularly  in  the 
Pan  American  Union  Building  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  plan  policies  for  the  common 
good.  Annual  contributions,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  each  country's  population, 
support  the  organization,  which  serves  as  a 
permanent  agent  for  the  international  con- 
ferences of  American  states.  Its  administra- 
tive divisions  make  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions to  promote  the  Union's  goals.  Con- 
stantly abreast  of  hemispheric  problems,  the 
Union  keeps  its  members  informed  of  de- 
velopments through  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  issued  monthly,  and 
through  other  more  specialized  publications. 

Pan  American  Child  Congresses 

Eighth  of  these  Congresses  will  meet 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  2  to  9,  1942, 


at  the  Pan  American  Union  Building,  where 
delegates  will  study  the  needs  of  children 
in  wartime  and  in  the  post-war  period. 
These  delegates  include  those  officially  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pan  American  governments, 
and  persons  concerned  with  child  welfare  in 
any  of  its  phases :  doctors,  nurses,  social  work- 
ers, teachers.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
essentials  of  good  nutrition  for  children. 
How  to  get  a  more  abundant  food  supply  will 
be  a  topic,  as  well  as  how  to  help  parents  and 
children  follow  good  nutritional  standards. 


Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

An  independent  international  health  or- 
ganization, created  at  the  second  Pan  Amer- 
ican Conference  in  1902,  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  works  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
health  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas.  It 
established  a  Nutrition  Committee  in  1936. 
Two  years  later,  at  the  tenth  Pan  American 
Sanitar)"-  Conference  in  Bogota,  Colombia, 
the  Committee  made  nutrition  recommenda- 
tions that  have  become  international  slogans. 
Supported  by  annual  contributions  from 
all  the  American  Republics,  the  Bureau  has 
a  board  of  directors  composed  of  leading 


* 

public  health  officials  in  the  American 
countries,  elected  by  the  Pan  American  San- 
itary Conferences,  which  are  called  at  irreg- 
ular intervals.  The  Bureau  serves  as  a  con- 
sulting body  for  national  health  authorities, 
carries  on  scientific  studies,  and  publishes  a 
monthly  bulletin,  as  well  as  other  educa- 
tional material. 

National  Nutrition  Committees 

At  the  Tenth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con- 
ference, in  1938,  the  Nutrition  Committee 
recommended  that  "each  country  should 
create  a  national  nutrition  committee,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  health  department,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  all  the  agencies 
concerned  with  the  cultivation,  transporta- 
tion, preser^'ation,  and  utilization  of  food, 
for  the  purpose  of  adequate  cooperative  na- 
tional planning  for  securing  adequate  nutri- 
tion at  lowest  cost."  The  following  year,  a 
meeting  of  national  nutrition  experts  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  national  advi- 
sor)' nutrition  committees;  the  establishment 
of  university  courses  dealing  with  all  phases 
of  nutrition ;  the  periodic  survey  of  diets ;  and 
closer  cooperation  for  sound  nutrition  among 
Pan  American  countries. 
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atives  of  Indians  met  with  scientists  and 
diplomatic  officials  to  collaborate  on  the 
problems  of  the  30  million  native  Amer- 
icans fostering  studies  of  Indian  diet  and  nu- 
trition throughout  the  hemisphere  as  part  of 
its  larger  program. 

Intcr-American 
Agricultural  Cooperation 

The  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  in  the  United  States  is 
carrying  out  plans  to  establish  an  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Tropical  Agriculture, 
to  "promote  a  better-balanced  agricultural 
economy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  to 
increase  the  supply  of  living  necessities  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  the  Americas."  The 
Institute  will  be  located  in  one  of  the  South 
American  countries,  and,  among  other  sub- 
jects, will  study  nutrition  problems. 

Also  active  in  this  field  is  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Cooperation  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  Established  in  1929,  it 
delves  into  plant  and  animal  nutrition,  and 
their  relation  to  human  nutrition. 

Another  project  designed  to  promote 
healthful  diets  among  the  good  neighbors 
of  America  is  under  way  at  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  It 
is  a  nutrition  manual,  written  with  tropical 
products  in  mind,  and  based  on  research  by 
scientists  working  at  the  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  in  Puerto  Rico.  Prepared  in  co- 
operation with  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau,  the  manual  will  be  distributed  free 
to  universities  and  medical  schools  through- 
out South  America. 

CUBA'S  magnificent  capitol  in  Havana  is  world-famous.  In  1939,  BUENOS  AIRES  in  Argentina  is  headquarters  for  work  on  basic 
the  second  Labour  Conference  of  American  States  met  here  to  re-  nutrition  problems  which  have  had  great  significance  for  many  other 
port  progress  on  programs  for  workers'  nutrition,  undertaken  as  a  American  countries.  This  progressive  city  was  host  in  1939  to 
result  of  their  1936  meeting;  their  plans  have  been  widely  adopted,    a  League  of  Nations  conference  of  National  Nutrition  Committees. 


IN  THIS  marble  building,  representatives 
of  countries  belonging  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  meet  each  month.  Housed  here  is 
one  of  the  world's  largest  collections  of 
books  and  documents  about  the  Americas. 


International  Labour 
Organization 

Following  World  War  I,  an  International 
Labour  Organization  was  established  in  1919. 
Many  American  States  joined.  In  1936, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Chilean  govern- 
ment, the  first  Labour  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican States  which  are  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organization  was  held  in 
Santiago.  Among  other  progressive  recom- 
mendations, it  passed  strong  resolutions  re- 
garding nutrition.  At  the  second  Labour 
Conference  of  American  States,  held  in 
Havana,  Cuba,  in  1939,  a  report  was  made 
on  what  the  various  countries  had  done  to 
promote  better  nutrition  among  their 
peoples. 

In  October  and  November  1941,  an 
extraordinary  conference  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization  was  held  in  New  York, 
at  Columbia  University,  with  the  final  ses- 
sion held  in  the  White  House  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Thirty-five  nations  from  many 
parts  of  the  world  were  represented.  At 
that  conference,  a  resolution  on  post-war 
reconstruction  was  adopted  which  empha- 
sized the  necessity  for  feeding  peoples  in 
need  at  the  close  of  the  war. 


American  International 
Institute  for  the  Protection 
of  Childhood 

Established  in  1927,  as  the  result  of  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  fourth  Pan  American 
Child  Congress  in  1924,  this  Institute  has 
its  headquarters  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
and  is  composed  of  2  representatives  from 
each  member  country.  One  representative 
resides  in  Montevideo;  the  other  is  a  "tech-' 
nical  representative"  residing  in  the  appoint- 
ing country.  Annual  quota  contributions 
from  each  of  the  following  countries  support 
the  Institute:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  United  States  of 
America,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

Organizations,  both  public  and  private, 
working  for  child  protection,  cooperate  with 
the  Institute.  The  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  coop- 
erates with  it  in  many  ways,  including  assign- 
ment of  a  child  welfare  consultant  to  the 
staff  in  Montevideo.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation exchanges  information  on  school  nu- 
trition programs,  and  the  Inter-American 
Education  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  is  spreading  good  neighborliness 
by  encouraging  the  use  of  Pan  American 
menus  in  U.  S.  A.  cooking  schools. 

Inter-American  Indian  Institute 

A  comparative  newcomer  in  the  field  of 
international  nutrition  is  the  Inter- American 
Indian  Institute,  established  by  the  First 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Indian  Life, 
held  in  Mexico  in  1940.    There  represent- 
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Toward  a  hunger-free  hemisphere 


The  Americas  try  many  devices  to  get  more  food  to  more  people 


1.  Nerve  center  of  nutrition  activities  in  Argentina  is  the  National 
Institute  of  Nutrition  in  Buenos  Aires.  Here  are  trained  tech- 
nicians, like  this  girl  doing  laboratory  work  in  the  Government's 
milk  control  center.  From  the  National  Institute  radiates  a  net- 
work of  nutritional  activities,  training  programs  for  doctors,  nurses, 
and  dietitians.  It  operates  a  diet  clinic,  conducts  food  demon- 
strations in  factories  and  in  the  fields,  carries  on  research,  and  con- 
ducts cost  of  living  inquiries.  Free  scholarships,  covering  living 
expenses  as  well  as  tuition,  are  offered  to  students  of  nutrition 
from  all  the  Latin  American  countries,  as  well  as  to  Argentina's 
own  nutritionists.  Argentina  and  Brazil  are  the  first  American 
nations  to  exchange  farm  surpluses  for  use  in  school  lunch  programs. 


3.  Every  resource  at  hand  is  used  by  nutrition  workers.  Part  of 
the  job  of  Argentina's  Army,  which  is  shown  at  maneuvers  here,  is 
to  feed  school  children.  Where  Army  barracks  are  nearby,  school 
children  troop  off  to  them  for  lunch.  Where  the  barracks  are  not 
conveniently  located,  mobile  canteens  deliver  hot  meals  to  a 
school.  This  way  71  hundred  school  children  get  hot  meals  daily. 
One  school  lunch  history  sums  up  the  program's  achievements.  At 
a  school  6  days  by  ship  from  Buenos  Aires,  280  kilometers  from 
the  nearest  railroad,  in  a  region  where  the  diet  commonly  ex- 
cluded green  vegetables  and  where  none  was  grown,  a  school 
teacher  got  his  students'  parents  to  help  him  with  a  school  garden. 
As  a  result  everyone  in  the  region  now  grows  and  eats  green  gar- 
den vegetables,  and  a  greatly  improved  school  lunch  is  served  at 
a  cost  to  the  government  of  only  $89  per  month.  The  cost  before 
the  cooperative  garden  program  was  launched  was  $160  per  month. 


2.  A  typical  lunch  served  to  children  in  an  Argentina  school  lunch 
program  includes  a  vegetable  and  rice  soup,  a  meat  dish,  bread 
and  butter,  and  raw  or  cooked  fruit.  About  40  percent  of  the  cost 
of  an  extensive  program  of  school  meals  is  borne  by  Government 
agencies,  while  60  percent  of  the  cost  is  supplied  by  parent  organi- 
zations. An  important  part  of  the  food  served  in  school  lunches 
is  produced  in  school  gardens  operated  by  parents  and  students. 
Schools  like  the  one  above,  located  far  from  main  railroads  or 
main  highways,  are  centers  of  education  for  parents  as  well  as  chil- 
dren. In  1939  some  kind  of  meal  was  served  at  school  to  628,709 
school  children  in  Argentina  by  public  and  private  organizations, 
including  the  "Cup  of  Milk"  and  "Crumb  of  Bread"  societies. 


4.  Almost  every  sizeable  Chilean  city  has  a  popular  restaurant 
where  working-class  families  may  get  low-cost  meals.  These 
restaurants  also  serve  more  than  1,500,000  meals  to  school  chil- 
dren each  year.  The  popular  restaurants  are  under  the  direction 
of  a  trained  nutritionist  who  is  secretary  of  the  National  Nutrition 
Council.  Now,  the  Chilean  National  Nutritional  Council  is  making 
a  determined  effort  to  transform  each  popular  restaurant  into  a 
people's  school  of  nutrition.  Popular  pamphlets  on  nutrition  are 
distributed  by  the  Council  and  market  information  is  broadcast  to 
families  so  they  may  know  what  foods  are  most  economical  at  the 
moment.  To  reach  rural  families,  exhibits  on  wheels,  like  the  one 
shown  above,  drive  out  to  the  villages  and  give  demonstrations  in 
village  squares  or  in  the  open  country.  The  Chilean  Army,  too,  is 
a  potent  force  for  good  nutrition.  Recruits  are  educated  in  good 
diet  habits  so  that  when  they  return  to  their  homes  they  can 
act  as  nutritional   emissaries  to  their  families  and  neighbors. 
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5.  Chile's  national  government,  municipal  governments,  and  Private  organizations  operate  milk  stations,  known  as  "Cup  of 
private  organizations  cooperate  in  a  variety  of  child  feeding  Milk"  or  "Drop  of  Milk"  centers,  in  low-income  districts.  School 
programs.    School  breakfasts  are  given  to  all  school  children.     gardens,  like  the  one  pictured  above,  provide  fruit  and  vegetables. 


6.  In  Colombia's  big  and  little  towns,  like 
th  is  one  high  up  in  the  mountains,  school 
lunches  or  breakfasts  were  provided  for 
more  than  30  thousand  children  in  1939. 
Government  aid  to  the  programs  is  in  the 
form  of  grants,  but  school  gardens  supply 
most  of  the  food.  Children  pay  for  their 
meals  by  working  in  the  gardens  or  by 
bringing  food  from  home.  Diets  for  school 
lunch  programs  are  worked  out  by  nutrition 
experts  under  the  supervision  of  the  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Council.  School  lunch 
programs  in  Colombia  date  back  to  1914. 


7.  These  happily  marching  Bolivian  school  children  happen  to  benefit  from  a  school  lunch 
program  which  is  locally  sponsored.  At  the  present  time,  National  Institute  of  Nu- 
trition is  working  on  plans  to  extend  school  feeding  programs  to  all  schools.  Already 
in  operation  are  low-cost  restaurants  for  workers,  and  restaurants  for  mothers  connected 
with  pre-natal  clinics.  Bolivian  nutritionists,  like  others,  have  the  problem  of  devising 
balanced  diets  which  are  acceptable  to  people  with  long  outmoded  food  prejudices. 


8.  These  tiny  Costa  Rican  toothbrush  paraders  got  a  present  of  their  first  toothbrushes 
from  a  school  canteen,  maintained  in  part  with  government  funds,  which  supplies  them 
with  meals  and  clothes  as  well  as  toothbrushes.  A  government  program  directed  at 
assisting  needy  children  has  been  in  operation  since  1927.  More  recently  a  National 
Council  on  Nutrition  has  been  formed  to  work  out  a  nationwide  nutrition  program  for 
adults  and  children.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  gardens  as  a  source  of  the  needed  vitamins. 
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9.  Students  at  this  Sao  Paulo  nurses'  training  school  are  some  of 
the  people  Brazil  will  depend  on  to  put  into  effect  the  extensive 
and  detailed  provisions  of  its  recently  enacted  nutrition  laws.  A 
new  agency  created  in  1940  is  designed  to  establish  and  operate 
workers'  restaurants,  to  educate  workers  and  employers  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  nutrition,  and  to  supply  food  at  reasonable  prices.  Bra- 
zilian nutrition  posters  stress  consumer  buying  ideas  familiar  in 
the  U.  S.  A. — buy  food  in  quantity  to  moke  savings,  avoid  waste. 


10.  She  is  preparing  a  popular  dish  in  Brazil,  called  Feijoada.'  It 
is  made  of  6  kinds  of  meat,  fruit,  rice,  and  garlic.  Despite  the 
fact  that  this  dish  is  almost  a  balanced  meal  in  itself,  Brazilian 
dietary  authorities  are  concerned  over  the  lack  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  the  diets  of  rural  and  urban  families.  Workers  in  the 
National  Nutrition  Committee  have  prepared  menus  and  recipes 
for  each  region  of  Brazil  which  incorporate  commonly  used  foods. 
Another  low  encourages  home  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


n.  These  Brazilian  school  children  who  live  on  the  delta  of  the 
Amazon  receive  lunches  under  a  state  school  lunch  program.  Bra- 
zilian school  lunches  are  more  nutritious  than  they  might  be  as  the 
result  of  the  exchange  of  surplus  farm  products  with  Argentina  for 
use  in  school  lunch  programs.  In  some  states,  the  school  system 
has  established  nutrition  clinics.  A  national  law  prescribes  stand- 
ards for  school  feeding  programs.  Another  law  requires  factories 
employing  500  or  more  workers  to  install  restaurants  with  proper 
feeding  facilities.   These  laws  fit  into  a  national  welfare  program. 


1 2.  Pre-school  children  like  these  in  Guatemala  get  milk  and  medi- 
cal care  in  Government-aided  but  privately  operated  nurseries 
while  their  mothers  work.  A  National  Nutrition  Committee  is  now 
working  on  plans  to  extend  school  gardens  and  to  encourage  the 
wider  use  of  kitchen  gardens.  Nicaragua  supports  school  break- 
fasts and  lunches,  in  addition  it  is  approaching  farm  owners  with 
a  plan  to  improve  the  diets  of  farm  workers.  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  the  school  gardens  are  distinctive  for  their  emphasis  on 
tropical  fruits.    Puerto  Rico  is  working  on  better  child  nutrition. 
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13.  Mexico  has  a  national  nutrition  program  which  is  as  pervasive 
as  the  one  now  planned  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Under  the  aegis  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Nutrition,  which  was  founded  in  1939, 
more  than  7,500  subsidiary  nutrition  committees  have  been  estab- 
lished in  communities  throughout  the  country.  One  feature  of  the 
program  is  the  encouragement  of  family  gardens  like  the  one  here, 
in  which  families  can  produce  for  themselves  the  food  they  need 
for  a  balanced  diet.  A  family  restaurant  serving  low  cost  bal- 
anced meals  was  recently  opened  in  Mexico  City.  A  medical  and 
dental  clinic  and  a  cultural  program  are  a  part  of  the  restaurant. 


14.  The  Mexico  government  gives  financial  aid  to  school  feeding 
programs  like  this  one,  but  mainly  the  school  breakfasts  and  lunches 
depend  upon  the  support  of  the  parents  who  till  school  gardens 
and  do  the  cooking  and  serving.  As  in  most  other  American  coun- 
tries, school  lunches  in  Mexico  were  in  operation  long  before  the 
government  began  school  feeding  programs.  In  provincial  com- 
munities where  the  schools  were  built  by  the  students'  parents, 
working  in  a  school  garden  and  serving  school  lunches  are  every- 
day civic  activities,  as  well  established  as  Civilian  Defense  work 
is  in  the  U.  S.  A.  now.    Subsidies  provide  more  variety  in  meals. 


15.  Education  takes  to  wheels  to  reach  remote  villages  in  Mexico. 
Not  only  are  libraries  sent  into  the  country,  but  public  health 
brigades,  made  up  of  a  doctor,  dietitians,  and  nurses,  reach  the 
people  where  they  live.  These  brigades  pitch  a  clinic  in  an  open 
square  the  way  you  might  pitch  a  tent.  "Farmers  and  workers," 
the  lettering  reads  on  this  truck,  "this  is  your  library,  gather 
around."     "Free  books,"  the  lettering  on  the  tail  gate  adds. 


16.  Traditional  Mexican  markets  to  which  farmers  bring  their  wares 
and  spread  them  on  the  sunny  pavements  of  nearby  towns  look  like 
this  one.  A  new  sight  in  Mexican  markets  is  the  food  cooperative, 
sponsored  by  the  government.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  co- 
operatives may  purchase  foods  from  the  government,  at  less  than 
prevailing  prices,  and  then  re-sell  cheaply  to  cooperators.  Some 
privately  operated  stores  are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  plan. 
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17.  This  is  a  market  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Some  markets  in 
Caracas  are  established  by  the  government,  and  prices  are  con- 
trolled and  trading  supervised  in  them  by  the  government. 

Children's  milk  stations,  school  lunch  programs,  and  popular  res- 
taurants are  spreading  throughout  Venezuela.  A  feature  of  the 
popular  restaurants  is  the  dental  clinics  which  are  run  in  connection 
with  them.  The  dental  clinics,  incidentally,  are  effective  in  teach- 
ing good  nutrition.  Men  or  women  who  feel  o  twinge  while  eating 
go  to  the  dental  clinic  and  while  their  teeth  are  filled  they  are 
told  they  could  avoid  toothaches  by  proper  diet.  What  is  a 
proper  diet?  Meat,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  whole-grain  cereals,  and 
generous  servings  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  lesson  sticks. 
Popular  lectures  held  in  the  restaurants  underline  the  same  moral. 


19.  Exhibits  carry  the  message  of  better  nutrition  in  Uruguay  too. 
Unique  in  the  Americas  is  Montevideo's  Municipal  Museum  of 
Nutrition  where  native  foods  are  displayed.  Exhibits  show  how  to 
work  these  foods  into  low-cost  diets.  Other  exhibits  appetizingly 
set  forth  menus  which  are  suitable  for  different  kinds  of  families. 
Abput  35  thousand  school  children  receive  hot  meals  daily  in  652 
school  lunchrooms.  The  school  lunch  programs  carry  on  in  close 
cooperation  with  clinics.  Many  school  lunchrooms  have  doctors 
attached  to  them,  who  watch  the  children  and  their  diets  carefully. 


1 8.  "Vitaminas  Gratuitas" — free  vitamins — are  yours  for  the  taking 
if  you  eat  milk,  salads,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  whole-wheat  bread. 
So  runs  the  message  on  posters  put  out  by  the  National  Committee 
of  Nutrition  in  Uruguay,  a  country  which  has  pioneered  in  social 
reforms.  In  domestic  science  schools  like  the  one  above,  children 
are  taught  the  facts  of  food.  Radio  programs  over  the  govern- 
ment owned  radio  station  advise  parents  on  the  best  and  most 
economical  foods.  Economic  controls  are  also  used  to  keep  the 
cost  of  food  down,  the  state  of  nutrition  up.  The  sale  of  meat  in 
Montevideo  is  a  government  monopoly.  The  War  Department 
monopolizes  the  catching  and  sale  of  fish.  A  provisions  com- 
mission regulates  food  prices,  and  can,  if  it  wishes,  buy  and  sell 
food.    Cold  storage  meat  facilities  are  also  government  operated. 


20.  For  6  cents  (U.  S.  A.  money)  a  Peruvian  laborer  may  go  to 
one  of  5  popular  restaurants,  first  developed  in  Peru  and  operated 
by  the  government  (like  this  one  in  Callao)  and  buy  a  meal  of 
boiled  meat  and  vegetables,  fish,  grilled  meat,  bread,  dessert,  and 
coffee  or  tea.  For  4  cents  (U.  S.  A.)  he  can  get  the  same  meal 
less  one  course.  The  popular  restaurants  are  educational  institu- 
tions as  well  as  eating  places.  Lectures  and  concerts  are  held  in 
them,  and  they  are  a  center  for  talks  and  exhibits  on  nutrition. 
A  sick  person  who  cannot  go  to  a  popular  restaurant  gets  his  meals 
sent  home  free.    Popular  restaurants  were  first  started  in  1932. 
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21.  Popular  restaurants  in  Peru  serve  free  breakfasts  to  10,000 
school  children.  Vacation  colonies,  supported  by  the  government, 
provide  good  food  and  care  for  a  limited  number  of  undernourished 
children.  A  Peruvian  government  agency,  the  Direccidn  de  Asis- 
tencia  y  Prevision  Social  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  Labor,  and 
Social  Welfare,  administers  the  Popular  Restaurants  and  super- 
vises school  lunches  and  breakfasts.  Laws  dealing  with  food 
supplies  and  adulteration  are  administered  by  the  National  Ali- 
mentation Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  and  Public 
Works.  Another  government  agency,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health, 
maintains  a  nutrition  clinic  for  children  of  low-income  families. 


22.  Canada's  new  "Nutrition  Services,"  operating  through  the  De- 
partment of  Pensions  and  National  Health,  hopes  to  spread  better 
eating  habits  even  to  remote  schools  like  this  one  which  the  chil- 
dren reach  on  horseback.  Created  in  November,  1941,  these  serv- 
ices have  already  given  meal  planning  advice  to  managers  of 
cafeterias  in  150  war  industries,  it  has  sponsored  the  formation  of 
central  nutrition  committees  in  6  of  the  Dominion's  9  provinces.  It 
has  given  help  to  10  special  nutrition  campaigns,  and  stimulated 
new  drives  in  25  communities.  Advertisers  and  large  food  industry 
groups  are  working  with  the  government  in  a  national  drive  for 
better  health  and  greater  production  through  well  balanced  meals. 
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23.  Nutrition  programs  have  even  reached 
the  northernmost  latitudes.  This  is  a  mess 
hall  at  a  camp  in  Newfoundland  where 
food  is  distributed  at  low  cost  to  needy 
children.    Tea  here  means  a  full  dinner. 


FROM  SOUTHERN  Argentina  to  northem 
Newfoundland  this  nutritional  tour  of  the 
Americas  has  sought  to  show  something  of 
the  way  ingenious  and  sincere  people  are 
working  out  a  basic  problem.  The  tour  has 
not  been  exhaustive.  Some  countries  with 
programs  as  advanced  as  the  ones  illustrated 
have  been  omitted.  Some  important  pro- 
grams in  countries  mentioned  have  been 
slighted.  But  this  is  not  a  treatise.  Nor 
for  that  matter  has  the  time  come  when  any- 
thing can  be  written  finally  of  nutrition 
in  the  Americas.  Americans  are  moving 
forward  too  rapidly.  While  type  is  set, 
new  programs  are  being  worked  out,  new 
school  gardens  are  planted,  new  nutrition 
laboratories  are  established  in  Cuba,  the 
Drop  of  Milk  in  Honduras  makes  further 
progress,  additional  popular  restaurants 
open  in  Ecuador;  well-established  programs 
in  Argentina  and  Brazil  and  the  U.  S.  A. 
broaden.  The  movement  from  shadow 
into  the  full  light  of  day  is  continuous. 

n 


On  4  fronts— tKe  United  States  works,  too 

Stepping  up  food  supplies 


MORE  MILK  for  our  Allies  abroad!  More  milk  for  people  at  home!  That's  one  way 
United  States  farmers  are  contributing  their  share  to  winning  the  war  and  writing  the  peace. 


FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM  is  what  the  United 
States  calls  its  all-out  mobilization  of  land, 
Isbor,  seed,  feed,  animals,  and  machinery  of 
6  million  farm  families  to  help  "win  the  war 
and  write  the  peace." 

First,  national  production  goals  were  de- 
termined after  considering  (1)  war  require- 
ments, (2)  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  (3)  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
United  Nations,  (4)  the  necessity  for  ac- 
quiring reserves  of  food  for  use  after  the  war, 
and  (5)  the  productive  resources  of  the 
U.  S.  A. 

Once  the  national  production  goals  were 
established,  they  were  shared  out  into  State 
goals,  into  county  goals,  and  finally  into  a 
goal  for  each  individual  farm  in  America. 

Farmers  were  asked  what  increases  in  pro- 
duction they  could  make,  if  the  Nation  were 
to  attain  the  national  goals.  They  were 
asked  to  do  their  best  to  produce  their  part 
of  the  national  production  goal. 

Directing  staffs  of  the  Food  for  Freedom 
campaign  are  the  Agricultural  War  Boards 
in  each  State  and  county  in  the  country. 
These  boards  are  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  Federal  agricultural  agencies  in  the 
State  and  county,  headed  in  each  case  by  the 
chairman  of  the  AAA  committee.  These 
War  Boards  serve  as  a  two-way  channel  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  keep  the  Secretary  ap- 
praised of  trends  and  needs  in  the  country 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  they  keep 
farmers  abreast  of  over-all  developments  in 
the  war  program.  In  effect,  the  War  Board 
members  are  the  production  managers  of 
agriculture. 

All  of  the  agricultural  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment are  bending  every  effort  toward  as- 
sisting the  farmer  in  achieving  this  year's 
record  output.  The  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration,  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment and  Conservation  Administration,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Extension  Service,  the 
land-grant  colleges,  the  research  agencies, 
the  cooperative  organizations,  the  lending 
agencies,  are  on  the  job.  The  total  program 
is  being  used  to  achieve  the  right  amounts  of 
the  right  crops. 

While  Food  for  Freedom  forges  ahead  at 
war  tempo  to  get  more  food  to  come  to  town, 
the  Victory  Garden  Program  puts  new  spirit 
into  the  drive  for  more  home-grown  foods. 


The  Victory  Garden  Program  is  aimed  at 
increasing  the  number,  first,  of  farm  gardens 
so  that  every  farm  shall  have  its  own  garden. 
Increases  in  the  number  of  school  and  com- 
munity gardens  planted  and  cultivated  under 
supervision  of  experienced  gardeners,  are 
also  being  sought,  so  that  there  will  be  extra 
food  for  school  children,  needy  city  families, 
and  people  in  institutions.  City  and  subur- 
ban gardens  are  being  encouraged  only  where 
the  families  have  the  good  soil  and  gardening 
experience  that  spells  success. 

Low  income  farm  families,  tenant  families, 
and  agricultural  workers  who  need  special 
help  get  it  from  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration through  loans,  relief  grants  and  a 
variety  of  programs  which  afford  medical 
care,  means  for  debt  adjustment,  opportuni- 
ties for  settlement  in  cooperative  communi- 
ties, and  camps  for  farm  workers.   Under  the 


Food  for  Freedom  program,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  is  now  urging  its 
families  to  produce  all  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, all  the  milk  and  meat  and  eggs  they 
need  for  an  adequate  diet.  In  addition,  it 
is  urging  them  to  produce  a  surplus  of  pork 
and  poultry  and  eggs,  some  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  certain  other  crops,  for  sale. 

If  attained,  the  Food  for  Freedom  goals 
will  represent  a  monumental  achievement. 
They  will  have  resulted  in  the  production  of 
greater  quantities  of  good  food  than  have 
ever  been  produced  in  one  country  before. 

Food  for  Freedom  strikes  at  the  source  of 
nutritional  deficiency,  the  failure  to  produce 
plenty  for  all.  Nor  need  Food  for  Freedom 
production  stop  with  the  armistice.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  said  that  food 
will  not  only  win  the  war,  but  that  it  will 
write  peace.  And  it  can  help  to  make  that 
peace  enduring. 


Insuring  more  and  better  meals 

LONG  before  Pearl  Harbor  made  sound  foods   they,   too,   need   for   strength  and 

meals  for  everyone  a  war  command,  the  stamina.     The   Federal  Government  now 

United  States  was  at  work  equalizing  the  spends  about  166  million  dollars  a  year  on 

chances  of  its  handicapped  people  to  get  the  such  programs. 
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IN  THE  U.  S.  A.  Bureau  of  Economics  Laboratories,  research  scientists  explore  for  new 
members  of  the  Vitamin  B  complex  in  rice  polishings,  to  add  to  our  knowledge  about  foods. 


To  increase  the  food  buying  power  of 
families  receiving  public  assistance,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  buy  the  foods  they  need 
for  better  balanced  meals,  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  worked  out  the  Food 
Stamp  Plan. 

This  plan,  in  operation  in  1,307  cities  or 
counties  in  the  United  States  in  February 
1942,  gives  needy  people  an  opportunity  to 
get  many  foods  they  otherwise  could  not  af- 
ford. The  rudiments  of  the  plan  are  simple: 
With  the  money  they  would  spend  on  food, 
they  buy  orange  colored  stamps  which  can  be 
used,  like  money,  in  purchasing  any  foods. 
For  each  dollar's  worth  of  orange  colored 
stamps  the  family  purchases,  the  Government 
gives  the  family  about  50  cents  worth  of  blue 
stamps.  These  blue  stamps  can  be  used  in 
purchasing  from  a  selected  list  of  foods  at 
grocery  stores.  This  list,  which  varies  from 
month  to  month  according  to  market  condi- 
tions, usually  includes  such  health  building 
foods  as  eggs,  butter,  fresh  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables in  season,  corn  meal,  dried  fruits,  dried 
beans,  flour,  pork  and  lard.  In  1941,  109 
million  dollars'  worth  of  blue  stamps  were 
added  to  the  food  buying  power  of  some  3  to 
31/2  million  people. 

Low-cost  milk  reaches  needy  families  and 
school  children  through  the  "nickel  milk" 
and  "penny  milk"  programs.  Last  year, 
about  500,000  low-income  cit}^  dwellers  got 
their  daily  milk  supply  at  a  price  of  around 
5  cents  a  quart,  and  some  800,000  school 
children  bought  milk  at  school  for  one  cent 
a  half  pint.  Farmers  get  a  special  price  for 
the  milk  sold  through  these  programs,  lower 
than  the  regular  milk  price,  but  higher  than 
they  receive  for  milk  made  into  dairj^  prod- 
ucts. A  Federal  subsidy  makes  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  the  milk  and  the 
price  paid  by  the  families  included  in  the 
plan.  More  milk  for  those  who  need  it, 
more  income  for  the  farmer  who  produces  it, 
give  this  plan  a  double  advantage.  This 
year,  more  cities  have  been  added  to  the  list 
of  those  where  penny  milk  is  available  for 
school  children. 

During  the  peak  months  of  the  1942  school 
year,  more  than  6  million  children  in  95,000 
of  the  Nation's  schools  ate  school  lunches 
made  partly  from  foods  donated  directly  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  an- 
other part  of  the  Government's  effort  to  get 
more  and  better  meals  for  people.  Commu- 
nities that  sponsor  these  school  lunch  pro- 
grams often  supplement  the  free  foods  dis- 
tributed by  the  Government  with  food  from 
cooperative  gardens  and  from  canning  proj- 
ects. 

When  schools  close  for  the  summer  in 
MAY  I,  1942 


some  cities,  summer  lunch  programs  con- 
ducted at  playgrounds  and  in  schools  and 
community  buildings,  carry  on  the  job  of 
seeing  that  underprivileged  children  get  one 
nutritious  meal  each  day. 

Besides  the  food  donated  to  school  lunch 
programs,  the  Government,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  distributes  foods 


TO  ARM  all  the  agencies  and  workers  in 
the  field  of  nutrition  with  the  facts  about 
food,  the  United  States  calls  on  its  research 
agencies.  Vast  amounts  of  continuous  re- 
search into  nutrition's  unsolved  problems 
goes  on  in  bureaus  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  in  colleges,  universi- 
ties, foundations,  and  commercial  food 
manufacturers'  laboratories. 

This  year  the  impact  of  war  has  speeded 
up,  added  sharper  urgency  to  their  investi- 
gations. 

From  the  laboratories  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  at  State  colleges  in  the 
48  States  and  the  territories,  come  many  of 
our  fundamental  nutrition  facts.  Recently. 


directly  to  families  on  relief,  in  areas  w'here 
the  Food  Stamp  Plan  doesn't  operate.  Char- 
itable institutions  and  other  special  groups 
also  receive  food  free.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  around  41/2  million  people  were 
getting  cereals,  flour,  apples,  prunes,  beans, 
salt  pork,  lard,  and  similar  foods  to  supple- 
ment inadequate  diets. 


they've  begun  seeking  the  facts  about  how 
the  vitamin  and  mineral  content  of  foods 
is  affected  by  soil  conditions,  fertilizer,  cli- 
mate, and  the  feeding  of  animals,  and  by 
processing,  storing,  shipping,  and  cooking. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Experiment  Stations  all  over  the 
countrj'  have  undertaken  a  study  aimed  at 
determining  the  losses  in  certain  vitamins 
and  minerals  that  take  place  in  a  selected  list 
of  foods  between  the  time  of  harvesting  and 
their  appearance  on  the  dinner  table.  Vege- 
tables grown  under  carefully  predetermined 
conditions,  with  known  amounts  of  fertilizer, 
picked  under  the  same  conditions  of  ripe- 
ness, will  be  shipped  to  Bureau  of  Home 
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Economics'  laboratories  in  Washington  for 
testing,  both  raw  and  cooked,  for  the 
amounts  of  vitamins  and  minerals  they  re- 
tain. Results  of  this  cooperative  study  may 
bring  far-reaching  revisions  of  our  present 
calculations  of  what  should  go  into  a  bal- 
anced diet. 

In  the  food  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  research  into  the  food  val- 
ues of  dehydrated  foods  got  the  speed-up 
signal  when  lend-lease  shipments  of  food 
abroad  began.  Problems  of  home  canning 
in  wartime,  when  canning  materials  must 
be  conserved  rigorously,  are  another  field 
of  study  where  scientists  are  at  work. 

Working  another  angle  of  the  effect  soil 
conditions  have  on  the  nutritive  value  of 
foods,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  co- 
operation with  Cornell  University  and  other 
research  agencies,  has  been  comparing  Vita- 
min C  content,  rate  of  growth,  and  fruitful- 
ness  of  tomato  plants  grown  in  hundreds 


of  different  pure  nutrient  solutions,  in  green- 
houses and  out-of-doors,  and  at  varying  loca- 
tions and  seasons.  Plant  breeding  experi- 
ments of  the  Bureau  try  to  find  varieties  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  have  high  vitamin 
content  as  well  as  greater  productivity,  re- 
sistance to  disease  and  to  unfavorable  cli- 
matic conditions. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  coop- 
erative meat  investigations  with  the  State 
Experiment  Stations,  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  and  other  Government  agencies 
look  for  new  facts  about  breeding  and  feed- 
ing animals  that  will  help  produce  tenderer 
meat,  higher  proportions  of  edible  meat,  bet- 
ter flavor. 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  has  scien- 
tists at  work  on  the  food  value  of  skim  milk 
and  dried  milk,  the  Vitamin  A  content  of 
butter  from  different  regions  of  the  country 
and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

Also  concentrating  on  problems  of  dried 


meat,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  eggs,  is  the  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Engineering.  Here  scientists  are  work- 
ing out  the  best  and  most  practical  methods 
of  commercial  drying,  finding  out  what  mois- 
ture content  is  best,  what  temperatures  do  the 
drying  job  most  effectively,  how  the  foods 
should  be  prepared  before  drying  to  get  the 
greatest  palatability  and  keeping  qualities. 
Others  are  attempting  to  discover  how  stor- 
age conditions  of  heat,  cold,  humidity,  affect 
the  taste  of  dried  eggs,  how  usable  they  are, 
how  well  they  keep. 

These  aren't  all  the  investigations  that 
scientists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  carrying  on  to  find  out  more  about  foods 
that  people  need  to  eat  for  health  and  vigor. 
But  such  a  bird's-eye  survey  shows  how  many 
people  working  from  many  directions  are 
pushing  back  the  boundaries  that  limit  our 
knowledge  of  foods. 


Spreading  the  news 


PLENTY  of  food  on  the  farm,  plenty  of 
food  on  pantry  shelves  doesn't  always  re- 
sult in  good  nutrition.  It  takes  knowledge, 
too,  that  many  U.  S.  families  lack,  of  foods 
people  must  eat  for  buoyant  health  and  real 
physical  efficiency. 

Spreading  knowledge  of  food  values,  of 
wise  food  buying,  of  food  preservation,  and 
preparation  and  planning  is  not  a  new  job 
for  many  agencies,  both  public  and  private, 
in  the  United  States.  Departments  of  Home 
Economics  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  State  and 
local  health  and  welfare  agencies  have  long 
tried  to  carry  the  message  of  what  food  means 
to  health  to  the  families  they  reach.  Club 
study  groups,  health  centers,  maternal  and 
child  welfare  clinics,  public  health  clinics, 
nutrition  clinics,  welfare  agencies  are  being 
used  to  help  teach  people  food  facts.  Dis- 
cussions, demonstrations,  illustrated  lectures, 
movies,  radio  programs,  special  pamphlets, 
and  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  bring 
knowledge  of  what  should  go  into  a  balanced 
diet  to  other  groups. 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  sends  into  the  homes 
of  farm  families  in  every  county,  home  dem- 
onstration agents  who  teach  farm  wives  bet- 
ter cooking  methods,  better  meal  planning. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  em- 
ploys home  supervisors  who  furnish  the  same 
kind  of  assistance  to  the  low  income  farm 


families  that  are  being  helped  by  the  agency, 
either  by  loans  or  relief  grants.  Similar  work 
is  carried  on  by  this  agency  in  camps  for 
migratory  farm  workers. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
which  lends  money  to  cooperatives  that  fur- 
nish electricity  to  many  farms,  employs  home 
economists  to  help  farm  wives  learn  to  use 
their  new  electric  stoves  and  other  appliances 
efficiently  for  better  meals  and  for  home 
canning  and  preservation  of  foods. 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  pub- 
lishes pamphlets  and  booklets  on  food  infor- 
mation and  better  meal  planning  at  low  cost. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Administra- 
tion supplements  its  food  distribution  pro- 
grams with  bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  dem- 
onstrations of  meal  planning. 

Consumers'  Counsel  spreads  news  of 
food  production,  distribution,  consumption, 
through  Consumers'  Guide  and  "Consumer 
Time,"  a  national  network  program,  broad- 
cast each  Saturday  at  12:15  Eastern  War 
Time,  over  NBC. 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  in  pamphlets  and  through  State  De- 
partments of  Health,  distributes  information 
about  good  food  habits  for  children. 

The  Office  of  Education,  of  the  Federal 
Security  Administration,  helps  to  work  out 
nutrition  education  plans  for  use  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Work  Projects  Administration,  in 


"housekeeping  aide"  courses  and  the  opera- 
tion of  school  lunchrooms,  teaches  better  food 
habits  to  women  it  employs. 

The  National  Youth  Administration's 
training  courses  reach  girls  of  school  age  with 
nutrition  information  that  they  carry  into 
their  homes. 

The  Public  Health  Service  includes  nutri- 
tion in  its  health  education  demonstrations. 

The  job  of  tying  together  the  work  of  all 
these  agencies,  and  of  State,  city,  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  of  doctors  and  dietitians,  of 
labor  auxiliaries,  and  of  the  Red  Cross,  of 
every  agency  or  organization  that  carries  on 
nutrition  activities,  has  now  been  undertaken. 
A  national  program  was  launched  at  the  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Conference  last  May.  Now 
State  Committees  made  up  of  lay  and  tech- 
nical persons  are  functioning  in  each  of  the 
48  States,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Heading  up  in  the  Office 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  in 
Washington,  the  program  reaches  into  two- 
thirds  of  the  counties  of  the  United  States 
today,  and  is  rapidly  expanding. 

Courses  to  train  leaders  who  can  carry 
nutrition  education  into  their  communities, 
surveys  of  food  habits  in  States  and  com- 
munities, nutrition  institutes,  adult  classes 
and  information  centers,  community  gardens, 
and  canning  projects  for  school  lunch  pro- 
grams are  some  of  the  means  these  commit- 
tees are  using  to  spread  the  news  about  better 
eating. 
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EAT  THE  RIGHT  FOOD  TO  HELP  KEEP 
YOU  FIT.  Issued  by  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Children's  Bureau,  Oliice  of 
Education,  and  Public  Health  Ser\'ice. 
May  1941.  Unnumbered  leaflet,  pp.  6. 
Free,  in  limited  quantities,  from:  Nutri- 
tion Division,  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services,  Washington,  D.  C. 
For  large  quantities,  address:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
100  copies,  35^;  1,000  copies,  $3.25. 
Brief,  usable  guide  to  daily  good  nutrition. 
In  simple  form,  the  information  you  need 
to  plan  a  good  diet  for  yourself  or  for  your 
family. 

THREE  MARKET  LISTS  FOR  LOW-COST 
MEALS.  Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. February  1942,  pp.  4.  •  Address: 
Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 
Help  for  the  homemaker  with  limited 
budget.  From  these  market  lists  it  is  easy 
to  work  out  menu  plans  for  a  week — meals 
that  will  give  all  the  calories,  protein,  min- 
erals, and  vitamins  needed  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 

VICTORY  GARDENS,  Consumers^ 
Guide,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  9.  March  1,  1942, 
pp.  16.  Address:  Consumers'  Counsel  Di- 
vision, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  Handbook  for 
the  Victor)'  gardener,  with  suggestions  for 
planting  and  for  cooperating  in  commu- 
nity planting  enterprises.  Where  to  go 
for  help,  what  to  do. 


CHILDREN  BEAR  THE  PROMISE  OF  A 
BETTER  WORLD— Have  They  the  Pro- 
tection of  Proper  Food?  Defense  of  Chil- 
dren Series  No.  4.  Children's  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Address: 
Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  Single  copies 
free.  For  quantities  address:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5f;  100  copies,  $3.  Roundup  of  com- 
munity measures  that  will  promote  the 
National  Program  for  Defense.  Also 
what  foods  to  eat  for  health. 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES  AND  THE  COM- 
MUNITY. Prepared  by  Surplus  Market- 
ing Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Revised  August  1941,  pp.  4. 
Address:  Agricultural  Marketing  Admin- 
istration, U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  Concise 
statement  of  problem  of  undernourished 
school  children,  together  with  informa- 
tion on  establishing  school  lunch  programs 
and  the  use  of  surplus  foods  in  a  com- 
munit}'. 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES  AND  EDUCATION. 

Prepared  by  Interagency  Cooperating  Com- 
mittee on  School  Lunches.  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  Leaflet  No.  7.  (In  press.) 
Issued  first  as  Circular  202,  Sept.  1941,  pp. 
19.  Address:  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washin^on,  D.  C.  Single  copies  free. 
Offers  suggestions  to  school  administra- 
tors, teachers,  parents,  and  members  of 
other  communit)'  groups,  for  strengthen- 


ing existing  school  lunch  programs  and 
for  initiating  new  ones. 

GARDENING  AND  FOOD  PRESERVA- 
TION. W.  P.  A.  Technical  Series  Cir- 
cular No.  2,  issued  by  Federal  Works 
Agency,  W.  P.  A.  February  1941,  pp. 
60.  Address:  Federal  Works  Agenq% 
W.  P.  A.,  Division  of  Community  Service 
Programs,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  De- 
tailed, practical  instruction  for  conducting 
the  gardening  and  food  preservation  pro- 
gram. Covers  preliminary  planning,  per- 
sonnel, gardening,  canning,  quick  freez- 
ing, storing,  drying,  and  brining. 

Posters  on  Nutrition 

U.  S.  NEEDS  US  STRONG.  Red,  white, 
and  blue  poster,  22I/7  inches  x  15  inches, 
giving  the  symbol  of  the  National  Nutri- 
tion Program  and  the  slogan,  "U.  S.  Needs 
Us  Strong — Eat  Nutritional  Food."  Also, 
U.  S.  NEEDS  US  STRONG— FOOD 
GUIDE.  Red,  white,  and  blue  poster, 
221/7  inches  x  15  inches.  In  addition  to 
the  symbol  and  slogan,  it  lists  foods  to 
be  eaten  each  day.  March  1942.  Ad- 
dress: Nutrition  Division,  Office  of  De- 
fense Health  and  Welfare  Services, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

MAKE  AMERICA  STRONG.  Defense 
Poster  Series:  13  posters  in  black  and 
white,  size  20  inches  x  25  inches,  based 
on  'Tood  and  National  Defense"  issue 
of  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE.  September 
1940.  Address:  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, Washington,  D.  C.  75c  the  set; 
not  sold  singly.  Designed  for  use  with 
talks  on  national  nutrition  situation  be- 
fore groups  up  to  50  persons,  and  for  dis- 
play in  schools,  store  -windows,  or  as  wall 
decorations. 

OUR  PHOTOGRAPHS  IX  THIS  ISSUE 
are  from:  Cover,  Black  Star;  pages  2  and 
3,  fop,  Pan  American  Union  &  Grace  Line; 
bottom.  Three  Lions,  Grace  Line,  Far??!  Se- 
curity Ad??iinistratio?i,  Jtdien  Brya?7;  pages  4 
and  5,  Pa?i  A?nerica?i  Unio?i;  page  6,  Fix, 
Black  Star,  Wide  orld,  Three  Lions;  page 
7,  Pan  A??7erica?2  Union,  Julie?T  Bryan,  Three 
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Keeping  the  wheels  under  agriculture 

Farmers  give  city  consumers  ideas  on  how  to  use  scrap  in  keeping 
household  gadgets  at  work  for  the  duration 


IF  a  P-40  roared  back  to  its  base  needing  a 
wing-tip  and  there  was  no  wing-tip  on  hand, 
the  pilot  would  have  a  low  opinion  of  the 
service  and  supplies  of  his  Army.  And  if, 
when  American  farmers  are  working  this 
summer  all  out  to  produce  critical  Food  for 
Freedom,  the  program  bogged  because  trac- 
tors broke  down  and  there  were  no  parts  on 
hand,  farmers  and  the  public  would  have  a 
few  choice  words  of  their  own  on  the  state 
of  affairs. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  Army  Service  and  Sup- 
plies to  see  to  it  that  spare  parts  are  up  at 
the  advance  bases  where  they  are  needed.  It 
is  the  job  of  the  people  who  plan  the  Food- 
for-Freedom  goals  to  see  to  it  that  there  is 
machinery  on  hand  to  put  the  program  over. 

You  can  depend  on  the  Army  to  do  its  job. 
Farmers,  too,  will  do  their  level  best.  This 
is  an  account  of  the  way  farmers  have  been 
working  out  their  problem. 

Last  October  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Agricultural  War 
Boards  in  each  county  of  the  country.  In 
1942,  he  said,  there  would  be  fewer  new 
machines  and  less  labor  to  put  over  the 
Food-for-Freedom  goals.  While  more  spare 
parts  for  old  machines  would  be  made,  they 
would  be  harder  to  get  because  priority  must 
go  to  war  materials. 

Repair  now,  the  Secretary  said.  Get  all 
your  machinery  repaired  during  the  winter, 
he  told  America's  farmers.  Anticipate  the 
parts  you  will  need  next  summer  and  get 
them  now.  Put  the  machine  tools  you  need 
into  smooth-working  operation  so  there  will 
be  no  breakdowns  and  let-ups  in  the  critical 
summer  of  1942. 

Master  strategy 

In  outline,  this  is  what  the  Secretary  ad- 
vised. 

First,  each  County  War  Board  was  to  call 
a  conference  (which  was  done  last  Novem- 
ber) of  everyone  in  the  county  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  farm  machinery  or  who 
could  have  something  to  do  with  the  ma- 
chinery, if  necessary.  The  conference  then 
was  to  inventory  the  farm  machinery  situa- 
tion, find  out  how  much  farm  machinery  was 
on  hand,  what  repairs  had  to  be  made,  what 
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old  machinery  could  be  put  in  condition, 
what  parts  were  needed,  how  many  people 
there  were  around  who  could  repair  the 
machinery. 

Once  that  was  done  the  farm  machinery 
conference  was  supposed  to  train  mechanics, 
if  necessary,  either  in  the  vocational  high 
school,  or  through  NYA  facilities,  or  through 
special  training  schools  and  repair  clinics. 
Orders  were  to  be  placed  immediately  for 
whatever  parts  were  needed. 

So  the  total  resources  of  the  county  would 
be  available  for  everyone,  all  machines  were 
listed.  All  the  people  who  could  do  repairs 
were  listed.  All  spare  parts  on  hand  were 
listed.  Where  parts  of  one  machine  would 
fit  another,  that  fact  was  noted. 

Filling  in  the  Details 

Ideas  were  put  to  work,  too.  Farm  prac- 
tices were  surveyed  to  see  which  ones  could 
be  done  without  machines.  For  example, 
farmers  were  urged  to  hog  down  their  corn 
instead  of  harvesting  where  that  would  work 
out. 

Ways  were  found  to  replace  with  wood 
the  metal  parts  in  hog  and  poultry  equip- 
ment. Farmers  were  helped  to  work  out 
cooperative  arrangements  for  the  use  of  their 
equipment.  Plans  were  whipped  up  so  that 
farm  machinery  would  be  used  for  12-,  14-, 
16-,  and  even  18-hour  days. 

Following  up  the  general  plan  for  con- 
serving farm  machinery,  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  and  Chemistry  began  to 
issue  broadsides  with  specific  suggestions  to 
farmers.  The  cooling  system  of  a  tractor 
breaks  down  most  often.  So,  the  engineers 
advised,  stay  ahead  of  your  tractor  by  getting 
an  extra  fan  belt,  hose,  hose  connections  and 
pump  packing. 

Simple  precautions,  frequently  overlooked 
but  critically  important  when  farm  machinery 
is  scarce,  were  printed  and  widely  distributed. 
Suggestions  like  adjusting  disks  on  disk 
ploughs  to  the  power  of  the  tractor  to  pre- 
vent overloading,  or  remembering  to  store 
machinery  under  cover,  or  to  clean  dirty 
plugs  were  made. 

That  was  the  plan  for  the  repair-now  pro- 
gram when  it  went  into  the  mill  last  October. 


What  happened  to  the  program  after  it  went 
into  gear  is  a  lesson  in  democracy  at  work. 

Every  county  had  its  conference.  An  in- 
ventory of  farm  machinery  was  made  in  each 
county.  Lights  began  to  burn  at  nights  in 
the  county  high  schools,  where  farmers 
learned  how  to  repair  and  rebuild  farm  ma- 
chinery. Processions  of  farmers  hauled 
broken  farm  machinery  to  shop  classes  at  the 
county  high  schools  for  repair  during  the  day. 
Clusters  of  farmers  gathered  around  trailers 
at  crossroads  to  watch  demonstrations  in  the 
repair  of  farm  machinery.  Stores  and  com- 
panies selling  farm  machinery  repair  parts 
did  a  land  office  business  at  the  time  of  the 
year  that  is  usually  slowest.  The  National 
Youth  Administration  and  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  used  their  shops  to  train 
young  people  to  repair  farm  machinery. 
Blacksmiths  were  busier  than  they  had  ever 
been  before. 

But  then  something  else  happened.  The 
repair-now  program  fused  with  the  scrap- 
metal  collection. 

No  one  who  has  ever  walked  across  a  field 
has  to  be  told  that  an  acre  of  weeds  is  a  mine 
full  of  scrap  metal.  Actually,  there  is 
enough  scrap  metal  on  American  farms  to 
supply  half  the  steel  needed  to  make  139 
3  5 -thousand-ton  battleships. 

Teaming  for  action 

All  over  the  country  farmers,  and  particu- 
larly farmers'  kids,  have  been  getting  in  the 
scrap. 

Each  farmer  was  warned  not  to  haul  any- 
thing to  the  scrap  pile  that  he  would  need. 
He  might  turn  in  everything  he  didn't  need 
but  there  still  might  be  parts  thrown  away 
his  neighbors  might  use. 

Out  in  a  couple  of  Utah  counties,  and 
down  in  Oklahoma,  and  up  in  Maine,  lots  of 
people  had  the  same  idea.  That  is,  that  the 
scrap-metal  pile  should  be  combed  through 
for  usable  spare  parts  before  it  was  actually 
broken  up  and  shipped  out  of  town. 

Scrap  metal,  where  this  idea  is  put  to  work, 
is  first  hauled  to  a  spare-part  pile.  To  this 
pile  the  spare-part  dealers,  the  high  school 
shop  class,  and  any  farmers  in  need  of  parts 
make  a  daily  pilgrimage.    They  go  through 
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searched  through  junk  piles  for  cast-off  parts  that  could  be  used 
to  reconstruct  broken-down  farm  machinery.  City  people  might 
copy  their  country  cousins  and  pool  parts  from  broken-down  house- 
hold appliances  so  that  they  can  be  reconstructed  and  put  back 
into  use.  City  vocational  high  schools  and  labor  union  mem- 
bers, through  Salvage  Committees,  might  help  the  repair  job. 


the  pile  and  when  they  find  a  part  they  can 
use,  they  pull  it  out. 

One  Oklahoma  count)^  uses  the  spare-part 
pile  to  create  rebuilt  machiner}^  Kids  in  the 
high  school  do  the  rebuilding,  using  an 
acet}'lene  torch  and  welding  torch  freely. 
The  rebuilt  machiner)'  then  goes  into  a  bank 
which  lends,  sells,  or  rents  the  machinery  to 
farmers  when  they  need  it. 

Washington  State's  farmers  put  another 
tw'ist  on  the  trick.  Idle  and  discarded  farm 
machinery  is  repaired  and  then  auctioned  off 
on  community  day.  The  result  is  no  idle 
machinery  in  this  part  of  Washington  at  all. 
Every  wheel  is  rolling  toward  the  Food-for- 
Freedom  goals. 

Poolins  resources 

Five  farmers  in  Iowa  decided  that  they 
could  make  the  most  out  of  the  shortage  of 
labor  and  machinery'  by  pooling  their  help 
and  machinery.  They  have  put  their  farm 
equipment  together  into  a  pool  that  contains 
2  tractors,  9  cultivators,  a  binder,  and  2 
seeders.  They  also  have  a  hired  man  and 
16  horses  in  the  pool.  Operations  have  been 
scheduled  so  that  in  bus}'  seasons  the  tractors 
will  run  during  every  hour  of  daylight. 


The  Farm  Security  Administration,  which 
regularly  made  loans  for  the  cooperative  pur- 
chase of  farm  machinery,  now  makes  loans 
enabling  farmers  to  set  up  cooperative  repair 
facilities. 

Down  in  Georgia,  farmers  in  Appling 
Count}'  have  organized  a  farm  machinery  ex- 
change where  they  list  all  the  machinery  they 
have  for  sale,  or  which  could  be  loaned  out. 
Anyone  needing  equipment  goes  to  the  ex- 
change and  borrows  or  buys  what  he  needs. 

In  Maine,  high  school  classes  equipped 
with  welding  torches  are  taking  old  automo- 
bile frames  and  stove  pipes  and  axles  out  of 
scrap  piles  and  turning  them  into  carts  and 
wagons  and  trailers. 

In  Michigan,  workers  at  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  have  sent  out  more  than  3 
thousand  plans  for  a  home  made  grain  ele- 
vator to  take  the  place  of  elevators  that  used 
to  be  bought. 

A  Georgia  Agricultural  Vocational  High 
School  manages  the  scrap  pile  and  the  spare- 
part  pile.  The  remarkable  thing  about  their 
management  is  that  if  the  part  isn't  on  hand, 
they  take  scrap  and  make  it  up  on  the  spot. 
In  Faulkner  Count}',  Arkansas,  the  commu- 
nity' center  that  is  run  by  the  Agricultural 
War  Board  takes  rough  lumber,  old  automo- 


bile axles,  and  rusty  pipe,  and  welds  the 
junk  together  into  a  wagon  "trim  enough  for 
Pharaoh  and  tough  enough  for  an  Ozark  dirt- 
and-boulder  road." 

Repair-now,  from  October  to  March,  had 
American  farmers  better  equipped  for  their 
spring  offensive  this  year  than  they  had  ever 
been  in  any  spring  until  now. 

Repair-now  has  worked  so  well  that  an 
adaptation  has  been  suggested  that  will  work 
in  cities,  too. 

The  new  variation  on  the  repair-now  theme 
applies  to  household  appliances,  irons,  sew- 
ing machines,  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners, 
radios,  phonographs,  washing  machines,  hot- 
water  heaters,  furnaces,  grates,  lawn  mowers, 
and  other  necessar}'  machines  you  have 
around  the  house. 

How  about  it? 

The  plan  calls  for  a  subcommittee  on  the 
scrap-metal  collection  committee  in  the  local 
Civilian  Defense  Office.  The  members  of 
the  subcommittee  could  be  the  skilled  work- 
ers in  the  local  factories  and  labor  unions. 
They  make  the  gadgets  in  the  first  place. 
They  know  how  to  repair  them  now. 

The  job  of  the  subcommittee  is  to  inven- 
tor}' all  extra  gadgets  and  parts  in  the  com- 
munit}',  the  old  sewing  machines,  the  occa- 
sional refrigerator  in  the  basement,  the  old 
vacuum  cleaner,  the  old  percolator,  the  grates 
that  are  left  from  the  time  you  used  to  burn 
coal,  the  old  washing  machines,  perhaps  an 
outboard  motor  that  is  no  longer  in  use,  an 
old  hot-water  tank  or  coil,  and  most  impor- 
tant, old  electric  irons. 

Arrangements  could  then  be  made  with  the 
vocational  teachers  in  the  local  high  school 
to  have  these  appliances  put  into  repair. 
The  repaired  appliances  then  go  into  a  com- 
munit}'  bank,  either  for  sale  (the  donor  may 
be  paid  something,  less  charges  for  repair  and 
the  cost  of  selling)  or  for  loan,  or  to  be  used 
by  some  family  badly  in  need  of  the  contriv- 
ance. 

The  repair-now  subcommittee  also  would 
have  the  job  (which  it  could  assign  to  shop 
classes  conducted  by  the  NYA  or  the  high 
school)  of  going  over  all  scrap  collected  to 
see  if  usable  parts  for  radios,  or  bicycles,  or 
washing  machines  can  be  salvaged. 

Households,  like  farms,  are  geared  to  op- 
erate with  many  mechanical  gadgets  that  were 
never  heard  of  2  or  3  generations  back. 
Farmers  have  used  their  ingenuit}'  and  their 
ability'  to  work  with  their  neighbors  to  keep 
their  machiner}'. 

City  families  could  do  the  same  job.  And 
if  they  want  to  keep  their  appliances  they  will 
have  to. 
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KIDS  don't  wait  for  wars  to  be  won.  Their 
bones  keep  on  growing — straight  or  crooked 
— however  long  or  short  the  battles  are.  The 
kind  of  food  they  get,  more  than  anjthing 
else,  determines  how  straight  their  bones  and 
how  strong  their  bodies  will  be  when  it 
comes  their  time  to  fight  or  their  time  to  help 
rebuild  a  war-torn  world. 

Good  food  and  enough  of  it  is  as  much  a 
wartime  as  a  peacetime  "must"  for  every 
child  in  the  land.  Guaranteeing  that  is  a 
home-front  job  that  every  communit)'  must 
undertake. 

People  who  are  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  children  in  wartime,  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington m  March,  at  the  call  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  put  it  this  way  when  they  drew  up  a 
Children's  Charter  in  Wartime: 

"If  our  countr)^  is  to  be  strong,  all  children 
must  have  the  food  they  need  for  buoyant 
health  and  normal  growth,  and  information 
must  be  available  to  parents  concerning  the 
family  food  requirements.  Family  incomes 
should  be  sufficient  to  assure  to  each  member 


of  the  family  the  right  amounts  and  the  right 
kinds  of  food.  School  meals  are  an  effective 
means  of  supplementing  home  nutrition  and 
educating  children  and  their  families  in  good 
food  habits.  The  extension  of  penny  milk 
to  all  children  is  an  important  aid  in  assuring 
to  them  their  full  share  of  this  essential 
food." 

School-lunch  programs,  that  at  the  peak 
last  winter  brought  one  hot  nourishing  meal 
a  day  to  more  than  6  million  children  in 
95,000  of  our  schools,  are  a  start  on  the  job. 
But  we  know  that  at  least  3  million  more 
kids,  from  families  whose  incomes  are  too 
low  to  furnish  all  the  protective  health-giving 
foods  they  should  have,  need  that  extra  mid- 
day meal,  too. 

Hunger  doesn't  stop  with  school 

And  now  the  end  of  the  school  year  is  in 
sight.  In  many  communities,  that's  going 
to  mean  the  end  of  school  lunches,  unless 
parents  and  community  organizations  get 
busy  now,  seeing  to  it  that  3  months  of  vaca- 


tion aren't  going  to  be  3  months  of  neglect, 
and  poor  diets  for  their  children. 

Summer  lunches,  served  in  school  yards, 
communit)'  centers,  playgrounds,  parks,  are 
one  way  communities  can  continue  to  supply 
that  one  good  meal  a  day  to  their  needy, 
undernourished  children.  The  Agricultural 
Marketing  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  continue 
again  to  summer  lunches  the  aid  that  it 
gi^•es  to  school-lunch  programs  through  free 
foods.  It's  up  to  the  local  communities 
themselves  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer. 

The  program  operates  exactly  the  same  as 
the  school  lunches.  A  local  sponsor,  such 
as  a  mother's  club,  the  school  board,  a  civic 
organization  or  even  an  individual  must  agree 
to  supervise  the  lunches,  plan  the  menus,  fur- 
nish the  other  necessary  food,  see  to  it  that 
the  set-up  measures  up  to  the  standards  of  the 
AMA.  WPA  or  NYA  help  for  preparing 
the  meals  can  be  obtained  if  it  is  available. 
Otherwise,  the  sponsoring  group  must  find 
the  volunteers  to  do  that  job.    And  not  only 
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DonV  pass  along  to  someone  else  the  responsibility  for  adequate  food 
for  handicapped  children.     It^s  your  job^  summer  and  Yfinter. 


school  kids,  but  small  brothers  and  sisters  too 
young  to  go  to  school  are  eligible  for  the 
playground  or  communit}'  center  lunches. 

In  August  last  year,  at  the  top  of  the  sum- 
mer lunch  season,  over  half  a  million  children 
gathered  each  noon  in  about  6,000  play- 
grounds, schools,  community  centers  for  a 
nourishing  summer  lunch.  Over  4  million 
pounds  of  free  foods  from  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Administration  helped  to  make 
those  lunches  possible.  Another  quarter  of 
a  million  underprivileged  kids  spent  2  weeks 
at  free  vacation  camps  which  got  additional 
foods  to  enrich  their  meals  from  the  AMA. 
This  year  AMA  officials  hope  for  more  sum- 
mer lunches,  more  vacation  camps,  more 
children  to  whom  the  summer  months  won't 
mean  too  little  food. 

This  summer,  the  list  of  foods  that  AMA 
will  donate  to  summer  lunches,  and  vacation 
camps  probably  will  include  evaporated  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  and  egg  products,  corn  grits  and 
corn  meal,  canned  grapefruit  juice,  grape- 
fruit segments,  fresh  vegetables  as  they  come 
to  market  in  quantity.  In  a  number  of  States, 
dehydrated  soups  will  be  on  the  list,  too. 

Are  you  prepared? 

If  investing  in  the  health  of  our  children 
isn't  a  strong  enough  reason  for  getting  more 
summer  lunches  going  in  more  communities, 
English  experience  supplies  us  with  another 
reason  why  such  programs  are  a  "must"  for 
every  community  in  wartime.  That's  the 
practice  they  give  in  community  feeding  that 
we  may  have  to  undertake  if  war  emergencies 
force  us  to  move  large  numbers  of  children 
out  of  danger  zones  in  a  hurry.  Just  because 
you  live  in  a  small  town,  or  away  from  ex- 
posed war-industry  areas,  don't  be  sure  that 
your  communit}"  won't  some  day  have  to  turn 
to  and  provide  meals  on  a  wholesale  scale  to 
mothers  and  children  who've  been  sent  out 
of  crowded  manufacturing  centers  to  safety. 

The  British  found  out  in  the  first  big  evac- 
uation of  children  from  London  in  Septem- 
ber 1939,  that  mothers  and  children  en- 
countered fewer  difficulties  in  adjusting 
themselves  to  their  new  homes  when  ex- 
panded school- lunch  arrangements  or  com- 
munit}'  feeding  centers  took  them  for  at  least 
one  meal  a  day  away  from  the  household 
where  they  were  billeted.  Communities  that 
had  long  operated  school  feeding  programs 
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for  their  own  youngsters  comparatively  easily 
enlarged  them  to  take  care  of  the  additional 
burden.  Communities  with  no  experience 
with  school  meals  found  their  resources  taxed 
to  the  limit  to  meet  the  problems  involved  in 
receiving  the  evacuated  mothers  and  children. 

As  another  measure  of  preparation  for 
possible  war  emergencies,  you  might  consider 
expanding  the  number  and  size  of  your  sum- 
mer vacation  camps  that  take  underprivileged 
children  out  of  the  city  for  2  weeks  of  outdoor 
life.  Moving  large  groups  of  children  from 
city  to  country  should  make  good  test  evacu- 
ations that,  like  the  test  blackouts  many  cities 
had  this  spring,  may  make  a  big  difference 
if  real  ones  become  necessary.  Such  camps 
for  kids  from  low-income  city  families,  prop- 
erly supervised,  can  get  free  foods  from  the 
AMA. 

Working  mothers  need  a  hand 

Communities  where  war  industries  have 
begun  to  recruit  women  to  fill  the  jobs  of  men 
called  into  the  Army  face  another  problem 
that  soon  may  become  urgent.  That  is  the 
job  of  providing  day  nurseries  where  young 
children  of  working  mothers  can  be  cared  for 


during  the  day.  In  many  such  communities, 
surveys  are  under  way  now  to  find  out  how 
big  the  need  is,  how  existing  organizations 
can  be  enlarged  to  take  care  of  it,  what  new 
arrangements  must  be  made.  Some  have 
found  the  WPA-operated  day  nurseries  can 
lengthen  their  hours.  Others  have  begun  to 
plan  for  training  volunteers  to  staff  new  and 
larger  nurseries.  In  some  places,  school- 
lunch  programs  can  be  expanded  to  take  in 
nursery  school  meals,  too. 

Small  as  well  as  large  communities  can 
plan  to  serve  summer  lunches  to  their  under- 
nourished children.  And  if  you  are  think- 
ing about  starting  such  a  program,  remember 
that  cooking  facilities  aren't  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Nutritious  cold  lunches  of  sandwiches, 
fruits,  milk,  can  fill  the  bill  just  as  well  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start.  If  you  need 
help  to  get  going  or  information  about  how 
to  get  free  government-supplied  foods,  apply 
to  your  local  or  State  welfare  office,  or  write 
direct  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Admin- 
istration, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


MEALTIME  at  this  British  day  nursery  for  "under  fives"  whose  mothers  work  in  Eng- 
land's war  industries  brings  some  of  the  mothers  back  to  feed  their  own  children. 
Meals  pass  pleasantly  that  way.  The  nurseries  are  supported  by  the  government,  but 
mothers  who  can  afford  it  pay  about  20   cents  a  day  at  some  all-day  nurseries. 
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More 

good  coffee 
per  pound 


PLENTY  of  coffee  grows  in  countries  where  coffee  comes  from:  Brazil,  Colombia,  El 
Salvador,   Guatemala,    Mexico,   and   Venezuela.    The   shortage   is   in   the  shipping. 


Step  up  your  skill  in  buying 
and  brewing  coffee  and  the 
step  down  in  supplies  wonV 
bother  you 

THERE  IS  going  to  be  less  coffee  in  the 
country  from  now  to  Victory. 

Immediately,  as  the  result  of  an  allocation 
order  issued  by  the  War  Production  Board 
designed  to  conserve  the  supplies  on  hand, 
there  is  going  to  be  75  percent  as  much 
coffee  as  was  sold  last  year.  The  order  is  not 
a  rationing  order.  Coffee  roasters  and  pack- 
ers and  large  distributors  are  permitted  to 
buy  only  75  percent  as  much  coffee  as  they 
bought  last  year.  They  will  apportion  their 
75  percent  among  their  customers.  These 
customers,  who  are  your  retailers,  in  turn 
will  try  to  share  the  75  percent  fairly  among 
you  and  you  and  you. 

The  75  percent  is  not  as  bad  as  it  sounds. 
Actually,  75  percent  of  the  amount  of  coffee 
drunk  last  year,  a  record  year,  is  still  more 
than  was  drunk  in  most  years  up  until  1930. 

If  the  75  percent  order  jolts  people  into 
buying  small  amounts  of  fresh  coffee  at  a 
time,  and  jars  them  into  making  it  properly, 
then  the  order  will  result  in  more  coffee 
satisfaction  than  ever  before. 

Just  what  is  brewing  in  the  national  coffee 
pot  is  easily  set  down.  During  the  year  be- 
ginning October  1939,  the  United  States  im- 
ported shghtly  more  than  2  billion  pounds 
of  coffee.  In  the  year  ending  September 
1941,  slightly  less  than  2.2  billion  pounds 
were  shipped  here.  More  than  half  of  this 
coffee  came  from  Brazil,  about  a  fifth  came 
from  Colombia,  the  rest  came  from  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  from  a 
half  dozen  other  Latin  American  countries, 
and  from  Africa,  Arabia,  and  the  Nether- 
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lands  East  Indies.  Just  about  all  of  it  came 
green  by  ship. 

Since  then  people  on  the  Atlantic  shores 
have  seen  American  freighters  settling  down 
into  the  ocean,  torpedoed. 

16  pounds  to  12 

There  is  just  as  much  coffee  as  ever  avail- 
able in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced, 
but  our  high  command  properly  assigns  ship- 
ping space  to  war  materials  first.  What  is 
left  over  goes  to  coffee  and,  of  course,  other 
commodities. 

The  75  percent  allocation  order  issued  by 


the  War  Production  Board  is  an  answer  to 
the  shipping  shortage.  It  is  not  the  final 
answer.  Experts  are  now  working  on  ways 
to  make  what  shipping  is  available  adequate 
for  coffee  imports.  The  fact  that  the  national 
economies  of  many  Good  Neighbor  countries 
depend  on  U.  S.  coffee  imports  spurs  them 
on.  Perhaps  shipping  routes  can  be  altered 
so  that  trucks  and  railroads  from  Southern 
ports  can  relieve  ships.  The  way  things  are 
now,  with  the  75  percent  order,  supplies  are 
still  coming  in,  and  several  months'  supply  is 
piled  up  in  U.  S.  warehouses. 

CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 


But  the  75  percent  order  is  not  really 
drastic  curtailment.  Last  year,  the  year  in 
which  Americans  drank  most  coffee,  they 
used  up  an  average  of  16  pounds  per  person. 
Reduce  that  by  25  percent  and  you  get  some 
12  pounds  per  person,  or  about  the  amount 
of  coffee  consumed  in  1930. 

In  the  years  before  there  was  a  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  go  into  action,  a 
coffee  stringency  like  the  present  one  might 
have  been  a  signal  for  adulterators  to  go  to 
work  with  wheat  and  barley  and  chicory  and 
acorns.  Under  the  present  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  it  is  not  illegal  to  mix  coffee 
extenders  or  substitutes  with  coffee.  It  is 
illegal,  however,  to  mix  these  adulterants 
with  coffee  and  not  to  tell  consumers  about 
the  mixture  on  the  label. 

It  may  be  that  some  products  which  are 
mixtures  of  coffee  and  coffee  substitutes  will 
appear  on  the  markets.  But  if  they  do,  you 
can  tell  them  by  reading  your  coffee  labels. 

Actually  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  such 
mixtures,  except  that  many  people  don't  like 
them.  Some  people  do.  In  parts  of  the 
country  a  blend  of  coffee  and  chicory  is  pre- 
ferred to  straight  coffee.  Then  there  are 
coffee  substitutes  made  of  cereals.  Some  peo- 
ple like  them.    Under  the  pressure  of  the  75 


percent  order  more  people  may  try  them  and 
find  out  that  they  like  them. 

Consumers,  however,  will  look  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  see  that 
blends  of  coffee  and  something  else,  or 
coffee  substitutes,  are  sold  for  what  they  are, 
and  not  sold  for  coffee. 

Enlisting  all  cofFee  lovers 

A  national  survey  of  coffee  drinking  re- 
cently asked  housewives  if  their  husbands 
liked  their  coffee. 

A  deplorable  tendency  showed  up  in  the 
replies.  Not  all  the  housewives,  mind  you, 
but  a  substantial  number  remarked,  "He'd 
better  like  it,  or  else." 

That  isn't  right.  With  a  couple  of  excep- 
tions, there  are  no  husbands  alive  who  don't 
deserve  better;  that  is,  who  don't  deserve  a 
good  cup  of  coffee,  with  sugar,  cream,  and 
no  intimidation. 

No  coffee  maker  these  days  should  be 
indifferent  to  perfecting  her  technique.  The 
rules  are  simple.  What  you  need  is  fresh 
coffee;  a  scrupulously  clean  coffee  pot  (rins- 
ing isn't  enough;  it  has  got  to  be  washed)  ; 
and  sense  enough  to  remember  that  coffee 
should  not  be  boiled. 

Tin  is  going  to  war.   The  Government  has 


set  a  deadline  on  all  packaging  of  coffee  in 
tin  cans.  That's  why,  in  the  near  future, 
you  won't  find  any  packed  in  tin.  Coffee 
that  is  not  ground  in  the  store  will  have  to 
come  to  market  in  some  other  kind  of  con- 
tainer, perhaps  black  metal.  Most  stores  are 
equipped  to  grind  coffee  for  you  on  the  spot. 
Flavor  experts  say  you  get  the  best  results  if 
you  buy  freshly  roasted  beans,  have  them 
ground  for  you,  and  use  the  coffee  very  soon 
afterwards.  If  you're  a  persnickety  coffee 
drinker  you'll  test  that  out  for  yourself. 

Not  only  must  coffee  be  fresh  when  you 
buy  it ;  it  must  be  fresh  when  you  use  it.  You 
are  abusing  perfectly  good  coffee  if  you  buy 
it  fresh  and  then  let  it  sit  around  in  your 
pantr)'  for  a  couple  of  weeks  before  you  use 
it.  Or  suppose  you  buy  too  much  coffee. 
The  first  3  or  4  days  you  get  good  coffee,  then 
quality  starts  declining  until  at  the  end  of 
the  week  the  coffee  is  a  crime  and  you  still 
have  a  whole  pound  to  go. 

Stretching  the  75  percent 

Here  are  some  axioms  and  rules  to  make 
the  75  percent  this  year  go  farther  in  flavor 
in  cups  of  good  coffee  than  the  full  quota 
last  year.  You  get  a  better  brew  from  inex- 
pensive coffee,  freshly  roasted  and  ground, 


COFFEE,  like  other  tropical  shrubs,  bears  flowers  and  green  and 
ripe  fruit  the  year  round.  The  picking  season  in  Brazil  lasts 
irom  April  to  August,  when  most  of  the  fruit  clusters  are  ripe. 


ON  THE  SHRUB  coffee  does  not  smell  like  coffee.  Its  blossoms 
smell  like  jasmine.  Coffee  plants  range  in  size  from  man-height  to 
3  times  man-size.    Coffee  flowers  are  white,  the  ripe  fruit,  red. 
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ONCE  the  red  fruit  is  picked  the  outside  skin  is  removed  by  machines.  Then 
the  pulp-covered  beans  are  dumped  down  a  trough  into  a  stream  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing clear  water  where  the  beans  are  washed  for  12  to  15  hours  to  remove  the  pulp. 


WASHED  BEANS  are  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  During  the  drying,  workers  rake  and 
turn  the  beans.  Next  they  go  into  a  machine  which  removes  the  parchment  covering 
and  an  inner  silver  skin.    The  green  inner  bean  is  then  sorted  and  sacked  for  shipment. 


COFFEE  buyers,  whose  jobs  ride  on  their  ability  to  tell  good  coffee  from  bad,  do 

not  attempt  to  grade  coffee  unless  it  has  been  freshly  roasted  and  ground.    The  lesson 

for  consumers  is  plain:  to  be  sure  of  its  true  quality,  be  sure  that  your  coffee  is  fresh. 
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than  you  do  from  more  expensive  coffee  that 
has  gone  stale. 

Once  coffee  is  roasted  it  begins  to  lose  its 
flavorful  essence  (the  aroma  gas)  .  When  the 
coffee  is  ground  the  loss  of  flavor  speeds  up. 

There  would  be  no  doubt  about  the  fresh- 
ness of  your  coffee  if  you  could  buy  it  green 
and  roast  and  grind  it  as  you  need  it.  Actu- 
ally only  a  handful  of  people  can  do  that. 
Coffee  beans  as  you  find  them  in  your  grocery 
store  are  not  necessarily  freshly  roasted.  It 
takes  special  equipment  to  roast  coffee.  If 
you  do  buy  coffee  in  the"  bean,  be  sure  it  is 
ground  before  your  eyes.    Then  buy  only 

3  or  4  days'  supply  at  a  time,  never  more 
than  a  week's  supply. 

Once  you  get  your  coffee  home,  keep  it  in 
a  tightly  sealed  can  in  a  cool  place,  preferably 
in  the  refrigerator.  Do  not  keep  it  an}^'here 
near  the  stove.  Heat  speeds  up  the  loss  of 
aroma. 

Improving  your  techniques 

To  produce  the  best  coffee  (with  the  least 
coffee)  use  a  filter  or  drip  principle  coffee 
pot.  Glass,  stone,  or  earthenware  pots  are 
better  than  those  made  of  aluminum,  steel, 
or  enamel. 

Be  sure  your  coffee  pot  is  clean,  scrubbed 
that  is,  not  just  rinsed. 

Do  not  let  your  coffee  boil  (even  "boiled" 
coffee,  properly  made,  is  steeped;  that  is, 
boiling  water  is  poured  over  the  coffee,  and 
kept  warm  short  of  boiling) . 

Drink  your  coffee  as  soon  after  it  is  made 
as  possible.  The  longer  it  cooks,  once  it  is 
made,  the  more  flavor  you  lose.  Let  it  cook 
too  long  and  you  get  a  bitter  infusion  of 
coffee  ashes. 

Measure  your  coffee  accurately.  A  level 
tablespoon  of  coffee  to  a  half  pint  of  water 
is  what  experts  recommend.  If  this  rneasure 
doesn't  suit  you,  work  out  your  own  propor- 
tion, and  measure  it  out  accurately  thereafter. 

Don't  waste  coffee  by  making  up  8  cups 
when  you  want  just  2  cups.  In  case  you  do 
want  third  or  fourth  cups,  make  the  extra 
cups  fresh.    They  will  taste  better. 

One  coffee  expert  maintains  that  if  eA  ery- 
one  followed  these  rules,  75  percent  of  the 
coffee  used  last  year,  would  produce  twice  as 
much  good  drinking  coffee  as  was  made  last 
year. 

A  Nationwide  survey  of  coffee  drinking 
reveals,  incidentally,  that  15  percent  of  all 
children  between  6  and  16  drink  coffee,  and 

4  percent  of  all  children  under  6  drink  coffee. 
Milk  and  fruit  juices  for  these  children 
would  be  better.  It  would  save  coffee  for 
adults,  and  it  would  improve  child  health. 

CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 


Watch  your  feet 

Your  shoes — and  all  the  other  leather  goods  you  have — must  give 
extra  service  so  the  men  at  the  front  have  enough 


THERE'S  little  rest  for  a  soldier's  feet,  and 
unless  they  are  to  take  a  licking  they  need  a 
lot  of  leather.  Army  buyers  figure  a  soldier 
in  training  zones  needs  at  least  3  pairs  a  year, 
in  combat  zones  at  least  6  pairs.  Add  up  the 
boys  and  multiply  the  pairs.  You  get  a  siz- 
able order.  In  the  last  6  months  of  this  year, 
the  Army  alone  will  be  buying  I6I/2  milhon 
pairs  of  shoes.  That's  not  counting  the  other 
services.  Add  in  some  more  millions  for 
Lend-Lease  requirements,  and  then  figure  out 
where  we  go  from  there. 

That's  what  the  high  command  has  been 
doing  in  Washington.  It's  been  taking  a 
look,  too,  at  supplies,  and  at  the  trade  routes 
along  which  some  of  those  supplies  reach  us 
in  peacetime.  Hides  and  skins  that  used  to 
come  from  India  and  Europe  are  out.  Tan- 
ning agents  formerly  brought  into  the 
country  from  Sicily  and  Asia  Minor  are  out. 
Home  production  grows,  but  there's  only  one 
conclusion,  either  a  high  command  or  a  hum- 
ble consumer  can  come  to:  The  people  at 
home  must  go  easy  on  their  own  footwear  so 
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the  boys  at  the  front  can  go  hard  on  theirs. 

To  insure  war  supplies,  the  order  has  gone 
out  to  use  less  leather  in  civilian  shoes.  But 
it  takes  more  than  leather  to  make  a  shoe. 
Rubber,  steel,  and  brass  are  also  needed. 
War  cuts  deeply  into  these  vital  materials, 
too,  and  shoe  manufacturers  must  make  their 
quotas  stretch  as  far  as  possible.  To  do  this, 
they  predict  fewer  and  more  sensible  models 
for  the  men  and  women  behind  the  front. 

Military  experts  put  great  stock  in  the  old 
saying  that  an  army  is  only  as  good  as  its 
feet.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  home 
front  forces  that  are  working  on  assembly 
lines,  ploughing  fields,  and  doing  the  million 
and  one  jobs  a  Nation  at  war  must  do  to  win. 
They,  too,  need  foot  comfort  for  greatest 
war  production.  Yet  7  out  of  10  people,  a 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  expert  says, 
suffer  from  mild  or  serious  foot  trouble.  If 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  structure  of 
their  feet,  these  people  probably  sufi^er  be- 
cause they  wear  shoes  too  tight,  too  short,  or 
too  high-heeled.   Real  foot  trouble  cannot  be 


corrected  by  shoes,  but  needs  a  specialist's 
treatment.  Never  expect  a  shoe  salesman  to 
take  your  doctor's  place  in  treating  chronic 
foot  trouble.  But  poor  fit  in  shoes  is  another 
matter. 

Though  the  shoe  industry  turned  out  more 
than  493  million  pairs  of  shoes  in  1941, 
that's  almost  4  pairs  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country — a  common  com- 
plaint in  any  walk  of  life  is:  "My  feet  hurt. 
I  can't  find  shoes  to  fit." 

The  fault  lies  both  in  the  shoes  and  in 
the  customers.  As  an  experiment,  a  woman 
bought  12  pairs  of  shoes  at  different  stores 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  She  thought  they  all  ^ 
fitted  well,  yet  she  found  8  different  sizes 
among  the  12  pairs  purchased.  An  expert 
in  shoe  fitting  judged  only  4  of  the  pairs  to 
fit  well,  and  even  among  these  4  pairs,  there 
were  3  different  size  marks. 

You  can't  be  sure  you  get  a  shoe  that  fits 
just  by  asking  for  a  certain  size.  There  are 
no  national  standards  for  sizing  footu'ear. 
Sizes  vary  from  season  to  season,  depending 
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on  style,  on  the  manufacturer,  on  the  mate- 
rials used  in  the  shoe.  The  best  you  can  do 
is  to  keep  trying  on  shoes  till  you  find  a  really 
comfortable  pair.  You  can  also  have  your 
feet  measured  every  time  you  buy  shoes. 
Never  rely  on  what  you  think  your  size  is,  or 
was,  the  last  time  you  bought  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Rules  for  shoe  buyers 

Judge  the  fit  of  what  you  put  on  from  the 
following  angles: 

Toe  room.  Allow  at  least  one-half  inch 
between  the  end  of  the  big  toe  and  the  end 
of  the  shoe  inside.  Otherwise,  you  invite 
corns,  bunions,  and  holes  in  your  hose.  The 
shoe  should  be  broad  enough  at  the  point 
to  allow  room  for  the  toes  to  lie  in  a  natural 
position,  without  overlapping. 

The  ball  of  the  foot,  which  is  the  widest 
part  from  the  little  toe  to  the  great  toe  joint, 
should  rest  at  the  widest  part  of  the  sole,  to 
give  proper  support  for  the -body  and  assure 
maximum  wear. 

The  shank  of  the  shoe  should  fit  snugly 
under  the  arch  of  the  foot. 

The  shoe  should  hug  the  heel  of  your  foot; 
no  slipping,  no  gapping  when  you  walk.  If 
your  heels  slip,  your  shoes  are  too  large,  or 
the  counter  of  the  shoe  is  poorly  shaped. 
Machines  are  used  to  pinch  the  tops  of  shoes 
together,  so  that  they  may  feel  snug  when 
being  tried  on,  but  after  being  worn  awhile, 
they  soon  become  loose.  So  be  sure  the  heel 
fits  at  the  seat  as  well  as  at  the  top.  Snug 
heels  and  roomy  toes  produce  comfort. 

Height  of  heel  is  important.  Use  low 
heels  for  working,  walking,  and  ordinary 
use;  high  heels  for  dress  wear.  Remember 
that  high  heels  throw  the  weight  of  the  body 
forward,  intensifying  foot  troubles,  and  up- 
setting to  some  extent  the  natural  poise  of 
the  body.  The  wartime  trend  toward  lower 
heels  for  women  will  do  much  to  soothe  ach- 
ing feet.  However,  experts  warn  against 
changing  too  rapidly  from  high  to  low  heels. 
Give  the  calf  muscles  in  your  legs  a  chance 
to  adjust.  Two  pairs  of  shoes,  one  suitable 
for  work  and  walking,  the  other  for  dress, 
will  give  more  than  twice  as  much  wear  and 
comfort  as  one  pair  of  shoes  worn  on  all 
occasions. 

Never  buy  shoes  that  need  alterations.  If 
the  width  of  a  shoe  is  stretched,  seams  and 
boxing  are  usually  pulled,  rather  than  the 
materials.  And  you  can't  make  a  shoe  longer 
by  stretching  it. 

Properly  fitted  shoes  need  no  breaking-in. 
You  can  tell  whether  or  not  you've  been  well- 
fitted  by  examining  your  shoes  after  wearing 
them  a  couple  of  weeks.  If  they  are  evenly 
worn,  you  have  fairly  good  proof  that  they 
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fit  right,  but  if  some  spots  are  worn  more 
than  others,  chances  are  you  weren't  correctly 
fitted,  and  that  the  shoes  are  forcing  you  to 
walk  imnaturally. 

Shoes  are  put  together  in  many  different 
ways.  The  welt  method  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  sturdiest  types  of  construction.  Such 
shoes  have  uppers  and  outer  soles  stitched 
together  through  a  narrow  strip  of  leather 
called  the  welt.  There  is  no  seam  inside  the 
shoes,  making  them  extremely  comfortable 
for  street,  business  or  school  wear.  Almost 
all  men's  shoes  are  of  welt  construction,  and 
some  women's  walking  shoes  as  well.  They 
are  sturdy  and  easily  repaired. 

Run  your  finger  over  the  lining  of  a  shoe 
before  you  buy  it,  to  see  if  it  is  smooth  in- 
side, particularly  around  the  edges.  If  you 
can  feel  the  lasting  tacks  beneath  the  lining, 
they  may  prove  irritating  to  sensitive  feet. 
Children's  shoes  should  have  no  seams  inside 
and  should  have  roomy  toes  to  allow  for 
growing  feet. 

Cemented  soles  have  come  into  wide- 
spread use  in  modern  shoe  manufacturing. 
If  the  quality  of  the  leather  is  good  and  the 
cementing  done  properly,  these  shoes  are 
flexible  and  comfortable.  New  soles  may  be 
cemented  on  -when  the  original  soles  are 
worn. 

Though  good  leather  shoes  look,  feel  and 
wear  better  than  cheap  leather  or  fabric 
shoes,  consumers  may  expect  to  find  leather 
substitutes  and  cheaper  leathers  in  their  foot- 
wear during  these  war  years.  You  can  tell 
shoe  quality  by  workmanship  and  by  size  of 
stitches.  You  can  tell  leather  quality  by  its 
softness  and  pliability,  its  close,  firm  fibre, 
and  good  leather  odor.  Cheap  leather  has 
coarse  texture,  is  not  firm,  and  creases 
coarsely  when  the  foot  is  bent  at  the  toes. 
Hides  for  shoe  leather  are  usually  split  in 
two.  The  top  grain  makes  the  best  shoes, 
the  bottom  side,  called  "split"  leather,  may 
be  polished  or  waxed  until  it  looks  like  top 
grain,  but  is  not  so  durable  or  beautiful. 

Leather  is  animal  skin  that  has  been  treated 
with  a  tanning  agent  to  make  it  soft,  pliable, 
moisture  resistant,  and  strong.  After  being 
treated,  the  hide  is  rubbed  with  oil  and  fats, 
stretched,  colored  and  polished. 

In  caring  for  shoes,  remember  the  nature 
of  leather.  Water  stiffens  it  by  taking  out 
the  oil.  Shoes  that  have  become  wet  should 
be  stuffed  with  paper,  rubbed  lightly  with 
castor  oil  on  soles  and  uppers,  and  allowed 
to  stand  in  room  temperature  for  12  to  24 
hours  to  absorb  the  oil  and  dty.  Castor  oil 
does  not  interfere  with  shoe  polish,  and  the 
shoes  may  be  shined  when  dry. 


Shoe  trees  which  conform  to  the  shape  of 
the  shoe  will  keep  them  trim,  but  other  types 
may  be  undesirable. 

Heels  should  be  repaired  as  soon  as  they 
become  worn  or  crooked.  An  uneven  heel 
soon  twists  the  shoe  out  of  shape,  and  a  worn 
heel  throws  the  wearer  off  balance.  Soles 
should  be  repaired  before  they  are  worn 
through  to  insoles,  lest  the  shoe  construction 
be  weakened. 

Heavy  shoes  for  farming,  factory  or  out- 
door work  need  plenty  of  greasing  to  make 
them  waterproof  against  mud  and  moisture. 
Neat's  foot  oil  improves  such  shoes.  So  does 
castor  oil,  cod  oil,  tallow,  wool  grease  or 
mixtures  of  these.  Spread  the  warm  grease 
on  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  then  rub  it  in  with 
the  palm  of  theiiand. 

Rules  for  glove  buyers 

While  the  War  Production  Board  has  not 
yet  cut  down  on  glove  manufacture,  leather 
is  needed  in  so  many  military  items  that  all 
branches  of  the  industry  are  avoiding  waste 
and  simplifying  styles.  Several  thousand 
pairs  of  suede  gloves  for  army  nurses  were 
recently  manufactured,  along  with  other  and 
heavier  types  for  military  use. 

As  with  shoes,  consumers  should  remem- 
ber that  fit  in  gloves  comes  first.  When  buy- 
ing them,  do  not  rely  on  old  size  measure- 
ments, since  sizes  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
leather  and  the  maker.  The  right  hand  is 
usually  one-quarter  size  larger  than  the  left, 
except  for  a  left-handed  person.  Never  buy 
gloves  too  small.  The  thumb  opening  should 
be  large  enough  to  contain  most  of  the  ball 
of  the  thumb,  and  the  first  clasp  or  button 
should  come  near  your  pulse  on  the  wrist. 
Looser  fitting  gloves  are  warmer  in  winter, 
allow  evaporation  of  perspiration  in  summer. 
They  are  easier  to  draw  on,  with  less  strain- 
ing of  seams  and  leather. 

Buy  gloves  that  suit  your  needs.  If  you 
can  afford  only  one  pair,  a  pigskin  in  a  neu- 
tral shade  is  practical  for  both  men  and 
women.  If  your  budget  allows  for  2  pairs, 
add  a  classic  doeskin  for  dress.  Always 
work  the  fingers  of  new  or  freshly  washed 
gloves  on  slowly.  When  taking  gloves  off, 
don't  pull  them  by  the  finger  tips,  but  roll 
them  inside  out  far  enough  so  that  you  can 
push  them  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Do  not  wash  leather  gloves  unless  they  are 
stamped  "washable"  or  unless  they  are  sold 
as  such.  Wash  them  often,  because  bad  soil- 
ing requires  rubbing  which  may  wear 
through  the  leather  and  toughen  the  surface. 
Doeskin  and  chamois  soften  when  wet.  It 
is  better  not  to  put  them  on  your  hands  in 
order  to  wash  them.    First,  wash  the  inside, 
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then  the  outside,  removing  badly. soiled  spots 
with  a  soft  brush.  All  other  leathers  should 
be  washed  on  the  hands.  When  the  gloves 
are  clean,  rinse  in  clear  tepid  water.  Do  not 
wring  or  twist  them,  but  roll  in  a  bath  towel 
and  knead  out  the  moisture.  Then  blow  into 
them  to  puff  them  into  shape,  or  use  a  glove 
stretcher. 

Let  them  dry  slowly  on  a  clean  towel,  away 
from  sun  or  artificial  heat — never  on  a  radi- 
ator or  in  a  cold  wind.  Wet  leather  is  more 
sensitive  to  heat  than  dry  leather. 

Rules  for  leather  goods  buyers 

Fabrics,  imitation  leathers,  and  similar  ma- 
terials are  replacing  genuine  leather  in  many 
things  you  buy.  Due  to  wartime  economies, 
the  handbag  industry  is  taking  up  lines  it 
never  made  before.  This  year  it  will  pro- 
duce shopping  bags  made  of  leather  substi- 


tutes, since  these  are  in  growing  demand  due 
to  the  paper  bag  shortage. 

Qualit)'  luggage,  handbags,  wallets,  key 
cases,  and  belts,  however,  are  still  being 
made  of  leather.  Consumers  should  be 
label-conscious  when  shopping  for  these  arti- 
cles, for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
issued  rules  requiring  manufacturers  to  label 
leather  goods  correctly,  naming  the  animal 
that  produced  the  hide  and  stating  whether 
it  is  top  grain  or  "split"  leather.  Beware  of 
the  label  "genuine  leather,"  for  it  tells  noth- 
ing of  value  to  the  consumer.  If  you  pay  a 
high  price  for  leather  goods,  insist  on  a  label 
or  written  guarantee  that  you  are  getting  the 
leather  you  paid  for. 

Due  to  metal  shortages,  handles  on  luggage 
and  locks,  clasps,  and  zippers  on  handbags 
will  soon  be  replaced  by  plastic  materials. 
These  seem  to  stand  up  well  under  wear, 
though  they  have  not  yet  been  widely  tested. 


Don't  be  "taken  in"  by  fancy  gadgets  or 
fittings  on  handbags,  luggage,  or  key  cases. 
Good  fittings  show  the  quality  of  a  product, 
but  cheap  fittings  are  usually  supplied  at  a 
sacrifice  in  the  grade  of  leather. 

Luggage,  handbags  and  other  leather 
goods  respond  to  proper  care.  You  can  lubri- 
cate them  with  special  leather  polish  or  with 
castor  oil.  If  they  need  cleaning,  wash  them 
first  with  mild  soap  or  saddle  soap  and  as 
little  water  as  possible.  Wipe  off  the  soap 
with  a  damp  cloth,  dry  thoroughly,  and  rub 
in  the  oil  or  polish. 

Millions  of  closets  throughout  the 
country  are  store-houses  for  leather  goods. 
Millions  of  partly  worn  shoes,  soiled  hand- 
bags, and  battered  luggage  gather  dust  in  the 
darkness.  Well,  now  is  the  time  to  pull 
them  out  into  the  daylight.  A  little  cleaning, 
oiling,  and  polishing  will  put  many  of  them 
back  into  shape  and  usefulness. 


SOLDIERS'  boots,  marching  to  war's  rhythm,  need  the  best  leather 
and  workmanship  the  Nation's  manufacturers  can  provide.  Our 
vast  army  of  workers  and  civilians,  while  conserving  leather,  must 
see  to  it  that  they  wear  comfortable  shoes  to  carry  on  their  tasks. 
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FINE  LEATHER  deserves  fine  craftsmanship  and  good  care.  Pro- 
tect and  waterproof  leather  by  treating  it  with  neat's  foot  oil,  wool 
grease,  or  a  similar  lubricant.  Wet  leather  should  always  be 
rubbed  lightly  with  oil  and  allowed  to  dry  away  from  heat. 


II 


New  ideas  to  help 

You  might  try  these  tricks,  think  up  otherSjr 


%ull  get  a  Vy&K  tliAt  Imukl 


ovcir  (nimswcH 


STUDENTS  who  eat  the  "Victory"  lunch  offered  each  day  in  the  cafeteria  of  a 
Washington  Junior  High  School  get  a  V  for  Victory  beside  their  names  in  the  roll 
book.  Class  with  the  most  V's  wins  a  prize  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Menus  worked 
out  by  the  1 9  student  members  of  the  School  Nutrition  Committee  furnish  lunches 
packed  with  vitamins,  minerals,  proteins. 


IF  THE  MEN  of  your  family  object  to 
"new  fangled"  ways  of  cooking,  try  this 
trick  one  southern  homemaker  used. 
She  gradually  reduced  the  cooking  time, 
added  smaller  amounts  of  fat  when  she 
prepared  greens,  without  mentioning  the 
change.  Her  men  never  noticed  the  dif- 
ference, though  their  health  improved. 


A  NEW  NAME  may  turn  the  trick. 
Homemakers  in  one  county,  who  wouldn't 
even  try  cooking  snap  beans  less  than  4 
hours,  found  they  liked  a  home  demon- 
stration agent's  recipe  for  "French 
beans" — snap  beans  cut  lengthwise, 
cooked  in  little  water  for  half  an  hour, 
flavored  with  crisp  bacon. 


ONE  Washington  restaurant  made  a 
name  for  itself,  increased  its  business, 
when  it  took  to  serving  a  raw  vegetable 
as  a  first  course.  You  might  take  the 
hint,  begin  your  meals  with  a  fruit  or 
vegetable  salad,  as  they  do  on  the  West 
Coast,  to  give  your  family  more  of  the 
vitamins  they  need  for  health. 


you  CAN  MAKE  a  game  of  teaching 
vitamin  facts  as  one  farm  mother  did. 
When  she  canned  vegetables  last  sea- 
son, she  got  her  children  to  arrange 
jars  on  the  shelves  according  to  their 
chief  vitamin  content.  Now  the  chil- 
dren help  plan  meals,  choosing  vegeta- 
bles for  their  nutritive  value. 
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sell  better  nutrition 

to  push  better  food  habits  in  your  town 


WIVES  of  mine  workers  in  one  small  town  pool  their  orders  for  fresh  vegetables  to 
make  sure  that  the  only  local  store  has  sufficient  supplies  on  hand  each  Saturday. 
This  overcame  the  resistance  of  the  local  store  manager  to  stocking  perishables  on 
which  he  previously  figured  he  lost  money.  Now  the  women  tell  the  manager  in 
advance  how  much  they  will  buy  if  the  price  is  reasonable. 


Jjci's  ski^  ik  hi  do^s  todwj 


ONE  smart  school  lunchroom  manager 
tried  this  stunt,  increased  business,  im- 
proved student  lunches.  In  the  spring, 
she  started  an  out-door  lunch  counter, 
stocked  with  enriched  bread  sandwiches, 
cold  milk,  fruit  drinks,  cookies.  Stu- 
dents, strolling  out  for  lunch,  deserted 
the  hot-dog  stands  in  its  favor. 


IF  VITAMIN  C  rich  tomato  juice  begins 
to  pall  in  your  family  try  varying  it,  as 
one  ingenious  mother  did,  with  a  vege- 
table juice  cocktail  made  by  adding 
cooking  water  from  different  vegetables 
to  the  tomato  juice,  chilling  and  season- 
ing. The  extra-flavored  tomato  juice 
goes  farther  this  way,  too. 


Wmir  till  I  show  ikei/yi 
mj  KoUroihi 


THIS  GARDENER  is  a  one-woman  nu- 
trition committee  in  her  community. 
Each  year  she  grows  one  new  vegetable 
in  her  garden,  then  invites  her  neighbors 
in  to  sample  it  cooked.  Her  garden  now 
includes  36  varieties.  Many  kitchen  gar- 
deners in  the  neighborhood  are  now 
growers  of  many  vitamin-rich  vegetables. 


MILK  BARS  that  ofFer  a  wide  variety  of 
milk  drinks  have  become  popular  rendez- 
vous on  many  college  campuses.  Your 
PTA  or  women's  clubs  might  consider 
adapting  the  idea  to  grammar  school 
and  high  school.  Vou  can  figure  on 
more  milk  drinking,  less  candy  and  pop 
consumption,  if  it's  a  success. 
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INFORMATION  EXCHANGE  ON  EDU- 
CATION AND  DEFENSE  1941,  pp.  6, 
mimeo.  Address:  Information  Exchange, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  This 
catalog  lists  packets  of  pamphlet  materials 
which  are  available  for  loan  to  teachers  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  2  weeks.  There  is 
no  postage  charge,  as  the  materials  are  sent 
out  and  may  be  returned  under  Govern- 
ment frank.  There  is  a  series  of  4  packets 
on  nutrition  and  National  Defense: 

(1)  Better  Nutrition — A  National  Goal, 

(2)  Eat  the  Right  Foods,  (3)  The  School 
Lunch  Program,  and  (4)  Nutrition  Educa- 
tion in  the  School  Program.  Additional 
items  which  may  be  of  interest  to  consumer 
groups  are  packets  on  (1)  Building  and 
Preserving  Health,  and  (2)  Aiding  Na- 
tional Defense  by  Conserving  National 
Resources. 

SIX-POINT  CONSUMER-BUSINESS  PRO- 
GRAM IN  A  DEFENSE  ECONOMY. 
1941,  pp.  2.  Address:  The  National  Con- 
sumer Retailer  Council,  Inc.,  8  West  40th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  2  cents.  This 
6-point  program  for  cooperation  in  a 
defense  economy,  adopted  by  the  National- 
Consumer  Retailer  Council,  covers  the  fol- 
lowing points:  (1)  Counter-inflationary 
action,  (  2  )  preservation  of  orderly  market- 
ing, (3)  efficient  use  of  goods,  (4)  promo- 
tion of  health  through  better  nutrition,  (5  ) 
keeping  costs  of  merchandise  and  distribu- 
tion on  the  soundest  possible  economic 
basis,  and  (6)  prevention  of  misrepresen- 
tation and  exploitation. 

THE  ABC  OF  CANNED  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  LABELING.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  460.  1941,  pp.  8.  Ad- 
dress:   Agricultural   Marketing  Service, 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Free.  This  leaflet  gives 
elementary  information  regarding  the  Fed- 
eral grading  system  for  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

GROUP  MEDICAL  CARE.  Good  Living 
Series  IX,  Lesson  No.  8  (B) .  1941,  pp.  6. 
Address :  Extension  Service,  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 
Single  copies  free.  Discusses  the  need  for 
more  adequate  medical  care.  Describes 
some  of  the  plans  now  in  operation  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
this  need  through  group  action. 

MAIN  POINTS  IN  A  WARTIME  CON- 
SUMER PROGRAM.  1942,  pp.  6, 
mimeo.  Address:  Consumer  Division, 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Free.  A  memorandum  from 
Dan  West,  Director  of  Consumer  Division, 
to  the  Consumer  Representatives  of  State 
Defense  Councils. 

THE  CONSUMER  AND  THE  WAR. 
1942,  pp.  31,  mimeo.  Address:  Con- 
sumer Division,  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  This  is 
a  study  outlined  for  consumer  groups  cov- 
ering the  following  topics:  (a)  The  con- 
sumer's position  in  the  war,  (b)  Wise 
buying  of  food  and  clothing,  (c)  Conser- 
vation of  consumer  goods  in  the  home,  (d) 
Use  of  alternative  goods  and  services  by 
homemakers,  and  (e)  Participation  in 
community  consumer  programs. 

WISE  BUYING  IN  WARTIME— BEEF. 
1942,  pp.  13,  mimeo.  Address:  Consumer 
Division,  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  publication  is 
not  intended  for  individual  consumers. 
Single  copies  are  available  to  discussion 
group  leaders,  free. 

WISE  BUYING  IN  WARTIME— TOMA- 


TOES AND  TOMATO  PRODUCTS. 
1942,  pp.  12,  mimeo.  Address:  Consumer  - 
Division,  Office  of  Price  Administration,.  | 
Washington,  D.  C.    This  publication  is.  j 
not  intended  for  individual  consumers. 
Single  copies  are  available  to  discussion 
group  leaders,  free. 

WISE  BUYING  IN  WARTIME— EGGS. 
1942,  pp.  11,  mimeo.  Address:  Con- 
sumer Division,  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.  C.  This  publi- 
cation is  not  intended  for  individual 
consumers.  Single  copies  are  available  to- 
discussion  group  leaders,  free. 

CONSUMER  CENTERS.  1942,  pp.  2, 
mimeo.  Address:  Consumer  Division, 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Free.  This  brief  outline  fur- 
nishes information  on  how  to  establish  and 
operate  a  consumer  center. 

COLLEGE  CONSUMER  PROGRAMS  (a 
packet  of  materials).  1942.  Address: 
Consumer  Division,  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 
The  Consumer  Division  has  the  following 
free  mimeograph  bulletins  on  college  con- 
sumer programs:  {a)  Suggested  Program 
for  Organizing  a  Consumer  Council  in 
Colleges  and  Universities,  (b)  Suggested 
Outline  for  a  College  Consumer  Program, 
(c)  Summary  of  the  "Consumer  Week" 
at  Skidmore  College,  and  (d)  College 
Women  and  Defense. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  CONSUMER  DIVISION 
AND  CONSUMER  COMMITTEES  OF 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  DEFENSE 
COUNCILS.  1942,  pp.  2,  mimeo.  Ad- 
dress: Consumer  Division,  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

GREEN  VEGETABLES  IN  LOW-COST 
MEALS,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 1941.  Address:  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Administration,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 
This  leaflet  contains  a  number  of  recipes 
for  using  diff^erent  types  of  green  vegeta- 
bles. 

THREE  MARKET  LISTS  FOR  LOW-COST 
MEALS.  Market  lists  for  moderate-cost 
and  liberal  meals,  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  1942,  pp.  4.  Address:  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  5  cents  each,  or  $1.25  per  100. 
These  market  lists  will  aid  housewives  in 
planning  their  purchases  so  as  to  secure 
adequate  diets  at  3  levels  of  cost.  The 
first  title  mentioned  above  presents  3 
variations  at  low  cost  adjusted  to  different 
dietary  preferences. 
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WORK  CLOTHES  FOR  WOMEN  DE- 
SIGNED BY  BUREAU  OF  HOME 
ECONOMICS.  1942,  pp.  12.  Address: 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free.  Contains  descriptions  of  13  differ- 
ent types  of  work  clothes  for  women  and 
suggests  the  names  of  concerns  from  which 
patterns  and  ready-to-wear  garments  of 
this  type  may  be  secured. 

COAT  MAKING  AT  HOME,  by  Margaret 
Smith.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Farmers 
Bulletin  No.  1894.  1941,  pp.  27.  Ad- 
dress: Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  10  cents.  Gives  sug- 
gestions on  the  selection  of  pattern,  fab- 
rics, and  equipment  for  making  a  coat  at 
home. 

OUR  FEET,  OUR  SHOES— WHAT  TO 
DO  ABOUT  THEM,  prepared  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staffs  in  consumer  and  physical 
education.  1942,  pp.  15.  Address: 
Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo.  Free, 
Gives  suggestions  for  securing  correctly 
fitting  shoes.  Also  gives  pointers  on 
selecting  shoes  for  durability. 

HOMES  TO  LIVE  IN,  by  Elizabeth  Ogg  and 
Harold  Sandbank.  Public  Affairs  Pam- 
phlet No.  68.  1942,  pp.  31.  Address: 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10  cents. 
Contains  suggestions  on  planning  the  ar- 
rangement of  furniture  and  household 
equipment  in  the  home. 

COAL  CHART  SUPPLEMENT— COAL 
CONSUMERS'  DIGEST.  February  1942. 
Address:  Bituminous  Coal  Consumers' 
Counsel,  Box  483,  Benjamin  Franklin  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  A  2-color 
chart  measuring  11^7  by  10  inches  illus- 
trating proper  methods  of  firing  coal 
furnaces. 

SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF  CONSUMER  ED- 
UCATION AT  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  LEVEL.  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Pamphlet  No.  94.  1942,  pp.  42. 
Address:  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  10  cents.  This  pub- 
lication is  a  report  of  a  conference  called 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  con- 
sider problems  of  teaching  consumer  edu- 
cation in  secondary  schools.  Sections  of 
the  report  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of: 
(a)  Assumptions  upon  which  programs 
of  consumer  education  should  be  based, 
(^b)  Scope  and  minimal  essentials,  (c) 
Methods  of  organizing  consumer  educa- 
tion programs,  (d)  Learning  activities  and 
teaching  methods,  (e)  Sources  of  ma- 
terials, and  (/)  Teacher  training. 


MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY,  by  Carol 
Willis  Moffett.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet 
No.  63.  1942,  pp.  31.  Address:  Public 
Aflfairs  Committee,  20  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10  cents.  Discusses 
what  consumer  standards  are  and  explains 
how  they  are  developed  and  used. 

FAMILY  EXPENDITURES  FOR  CLOTH- 
ING, by  the  Economics  Division,  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Miscellaneous  Publication 
No.  422.  1941,  pp.  329.  Address:  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  35  cents.  How  families  in  Middle 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  villages  spend 
their  clothing  money ;  what  kinds  of  things 
they  buy,  how  many  of  them,  and  what 
they  paid  for  them  in  1935-36.  Some 
facts  on  North  and  West  village  families 
are  included.  All  data  come  from  the 
Consumer  Purchases  Study  made  in 
1935-36. 

FAMILY  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  AND 
DIETARY  LEVELS,  by  the  Economics 
Division,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mis- 
cellaneous Publication  No.  452.  1941, 
pp.  268.  Address:  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  30  cents. 
How  families  in  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  villages  spend  their  food 
money;  what  kinds  of  food  they  buy, 
what  it  cost  in  1935-36.  Diets  are  rated 
for  their  nutritional  value.  Native-Negro 
family  food  habits  in  the  Southeast  are 
reported  on  and  their  diets  rated.  Data 
come  from  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study 
made  in  1935-36. 

FAMILY  EXPENDITURES  FOR  HOUS- 
ING AND  HOUSEHOLD  OPERA- 
TIONS, by  Economics  Division,  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Miscellaneous  Publication 
No.  457.  1941,  pp.  201.  Address:  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  25  cents.  How  farm  families  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  spend  their  money 
for  homes  and  household  operation; 
what  they  purchase  and  what  it  cost  in 
1935-36.  Similar  facts  are  given  for  rural 
Negro  families  in  the  Southeast.  Data 
come  from  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study 
made  in  1935-36. 

CHANGES  IN  ASSETS  AND  LIABILI- 
TIES OF  FAMILIES,  by  Economics  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Miscellane- 
ous Publication  No.  464.  1941,  pp.  226. 
Address:  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  25  cents.  Here  are 
analyzed  by  income  level  assets  of  village 


families  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  regions,  their  money  in  banks,  in- 
vestments, insurance  policies.  Liabilities 
of  the  same  families  are  reported.  Facts 
on  farm  operators'  families  in  the  Illinois- 
Iowa  section  and  on  Negro  famiHes  in  the 
Southeast  are  also  given. 

HOME  REFRIGERATION,  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet McCordic.  1941,  pp.  7,  mimeo. 
Address:  Bulletin  Mailing  Room,  Exten- 
sion Service,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.  5  cents.  Describes  dif- 
ferent types  of  refrigerators  and  how  to 
use  and  care  for  them. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, by  Ralph  W.  Smith.  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  Handbook 
H26.  1941,  pp.  292.  Address:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
75  cents.  While  this  handbook  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  use  of  weights 
and  measures  officials.it  should  be  useful 
also  to  any  consumer,  group  considering 
the  importance  of  adequate  weights  and 
measures  supervision  to  consumers.  This 
publication"  contains  a  description  of  a 
model  form  of  weights  and  measures  or- 
ganization, and  the  activities  of  officials. 
The  appendices  contain  Federal  weights 
and  measures  laws  and  regulations  and  the 
full  texts  of  the  3  forms  of  the  Model 
State  Law  on  Weights  and  Measures. 

GOVERNMENT  SOURCES  OF  INFOR- 
MATION ON  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 
Education  and  National  Defense  Series 
Pamphlet  No.  2.  1942,  pp.  50,  piano- 
graphed.  Address:  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Free.  Lists  without  com- 
ment a  wide  variety  of  publications  on  the 
national  war  effort  issued  by  the  depart- 
ments and  the  independent  and  emergency 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

THE  HOME  FRONT  IN  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE.  1942,  pp.  7.  Address:  Of- 
fice of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Free.  Describes  briefly 
the  agencies  working  on  home  defense. 

OUR  THANKS  to  the  following  j^r  pic- 
tures in  this  issue:  Covey,  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration; ■p.  3,  AAA  Information ;  p.  4, 
National  Youth  Administration ;  p.  5,  Foster 
Parents  for.  War  Children,  Inc.;  p,p.  6  and  7, 
Margaret  Bourke  White,  by  cffurtesy  of  the 
American  Can  Company ; 'p.  8, -top  and  cen- 
ter, Margaret  Bourke  W'hite,  'bottom,  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society;  p.  9,  FSA;  p.  11, 
U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps,  FSA. 
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lONSUMERS*  GUIDE 


Hold  that  ceiling 


It's  the  lid  on  your  cost  of  living  for  the  duration 


EVERY  TIME  you  have  bought  something 
recently  .  .  .  every  time  you  have  tried  to 
pay  a  debt  .  .  .  every  time  you  have  put 
aside  a  dollar  for  your  kids  next  year,  or 
saved  a  dollar  for  yourself  when  you  can't 
work  .  .  .  every  time  you  have  tried  to  fit  a 
war  bond  into  your  budget  .  .  .  have  you 
worried  ? 

You  were  right  to  worry.  Since  war  started, 
goods  you  want  have  been  scarce.  Everything 
our  soldiers  need  must  go  to  war.  That  means 
less  goods  for  us  stay-at-homes. 

But  there's  been  more  money  to  spend. 
When  there's  more  money  to  spend  but  less 
goods  to  buy,  we're  bound  to  get  higher 
prices.  Unless  our  Government  acts  to  hold 
them  down. 


Our  Government  has  acted.  Ceilings  have 
been  nailed  down  on  the  prices  all  of  us  must 
pay  for  goods  after  May  18,  1942.  That's  to 
make  each  dollar  buy  as  much  tomorrow  as 
it  will  buy  today.  That's  to  make  it  easier  to 
pay  debts.  That's  to  make  each  dollar  we  save 
worth  as  much  tomorrow  as  it  is  worth  today. 

Price  ceilings  are  at  work  now,  helping  to 
keep  our  costs  of  living  from  shooting  sky- 
high.  But  price  ceilings  can  do  their  job  only 
if  everyone  knows  what  they  are  and  how 
they  work. 

We  knew  you  would  be  around  with  a 
parcel  of  questions  about  the  new  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation.  (That's  Gen'l. 
Max  Price  himself  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
sitting  on  the  over-all  price  ceiling  with  his 


friends  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer, 
and  consumer. )  To  be  ready  for  you,  we  sent 
our  reporter  trotting  around  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  for  the  answers.  (That's 
the  agency  in  Washington  responsible  for 
controlling  the  prices  all  of  us  consumers 
pay.) 

Okay.  Now  you  fire  the  questions;  our 
reporter  will  tell  you  what  he  found  out. 

Ceilinss  get  a  definition 

Consumer:  What  is  a  price  ceiling? 
Reporter:  It's  the  top  price  that  any  seller  is 
permitted,  by  law,  to  charge  you  and  that  you 
as  a  buyer  will  have  to  pay  during  the  war. 

Consumer:  What  do  you  mean,  "top  price 
Reporter:  I  mean  that  the  Government  has 
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ordered  every  seller  not  to  charge  you  more 
than  the  highest  price  he  charged  in  March 
1942  for  most  goods  and  services. 
Consumer:  So  now  I  don't  have  to  worry 
about  how  much  overcoats,  say,  or  my  kids' 
shoes,  are  going  to  cost  next  year? 
Reporter:  That  is  what  the  price  ceiling  is 
intended  to  do — to  keep  your  cost  of  living 
from  going  up  and  your  spirits  from  going 
down. 

Consumer:  This  is  something  brand  new? 
Reporter:  Brand  new.  Never  tried  before  in 
our  country.  For  a  year,  we  have  been  trymg 
to  control  prices  by  tackling  first  one  product, 
then  another.  Prices  of  some  of  the  things 
you  buy  were  fixed ;  others  weren't.  That  was 
all  right  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Now  that  we 
are  on  an  all-out  war  basis,  controlling  prices 
must  be  on  an  all-out  basis. 


Consumer:  You've  clamped  a  ceiling  on  all 
prices  so  they  won't  go  higher  ? 
Reporter-:  Most  of  them.  I'll  tell  you  about 
the  exceptions  later.  They  are  important. 

Consumer:  Let  me  get  this  straight.  Do  you 
mean  each  person  who  is  in  the  business  of 
selling  something  has  his  own  ceiling  price  ? 
Reporter:  Yes,  every  seller  has  his  own  ceil- 
ing price. 

Selling  prices  may  be  less 

Consumer:  Does  he  have  to  charge  the  ceil- 
ing price  ? 

Reporter:  Oh,  no.  He  may  charge  you  that 
much,  or  he  may  charge  you  anything  under 
the  ceiling,  but  he  must  not  charge  you  one 
cent  more. 

Consu}ner:  And  is  his  ceiling  price  the  high- 
est price  he  charged  tne  last  March  ? 
Reporter:  Not  necessarily.  It's  the  top  he 
charged  anyone  like  yourself. 
Consumer:  I  still  don't  understand.  You  say 
the  Government  has  told  Smith's  Department 
Store,  say,  they  can't  charge  me  for  a  pair  of 
stockings  any  more  than  the  top  price  they 
charged  any  customer  like  me  in  March. 
Reporter:  No  more  than  they  charged  for 
that  same  pair  of  stockings.  It  also  means 
that  if  you  got  discounts  regularly  in  March, 
you  are  still  entitled  to  them. 
Consumer:  Then  there  isn't  one  top  price  for 
all  stockings,  say,  in  one  store  7 


Reporter:  No,  there's  a  top  price  for  each 
type  of  stocking  and  each  quality. 

Consumer:  Then  the  ceiling  price  of  every- 
thing depends  on  where  you  buy  and  what  the 
same  seller  charged  for  the  same  thing  last 
March  ? 

Reporter:  That  is  exactly  the  idea. 

Consumer :  But  wouldn't  it  have  been  a  lot 
simpler  to  fix  one  maximum  price  for  a  prod- 
uct and  let  that  apply  everywhere  .■^ 
Reporter:  Except  for  a  few  products  that 
would  not  have  been  simpler.  In  fact,  it 
would  have  been  impossible.  Take  something 
like  milk.  You  can  have  it  delivered  to  your 
house  and  you  can  run  a  monthly  or  weekly 
bill ;  or  you  can  go  to  a  cash-and-carry  depot 
and  get  it  yourself.  Obviously,  cash-and-carry 
milk  should  sell  for  less  than  charged-and- 
delivered  milk.  In  other  commodities,  the 
cost  of  services  you  get  with  the  product  are 
even  more  important.  A  single  price  could 
not  take  all  these  things  into  account.  Prices 
differ,  too,  between  cities  and  regions,  even 
between  neighborhoods.  You  see  a  single 
price  would  not  work. 

Consumer:  Suppose  some  smart  company 
comes  along  wifh  a  new  kind  of  pie  pan. 
Something  nobody  ever  thought  of  before. 
Will  it  have  a  ceiling  price  ? 
Reporter:  Sure.  If  Smith's  Department  Store 
sells  the  new  pie  pan,  its  ceiling  price  will 
be  the  same  as  on  pie  pans  sold  by  Smith's 
that  are  most  like  the  new  pan. 

Consumer:  Maybe  Smith's  didn't  sell  any- 
thing like  it. 

Reporter:  There  are  rules  for  Smith's  to 
•go  by. 

Consutner:  Where  are  these  rules? 
Reporter:  They  are  in  "The  General  Maxi- 
mum Price  Regulation,"  issued  by  the  OPA. 
You  can  write  for  a  copy,  if  you  like. 

Consumer:  You  said  this  price-fixing  order 
works  for  most  articles.  What  kinds  of  things 
don't  have  a  ceiling  price? 


These  have 
ceiling  prices 
•for  consumers 

All  fluid  milk:  Ho- 
mogenized milk,  fla- 
vored milks,  butter- 
milk, skim  milk,  etc. 
All  fluid  cream: 
Table,  whipping, 
sour,  etc. 

All  canned  goods 
(except  canned  milk 
products)  :  Canned 
fruits,  vegetables, 
juices,  soups,  fish, 
meats,  stews,  etc. 
Ice  cream 

All  bottled  goods: 

Soft  drinks,  ketchup, 

sauces,  etc. 

Fresh  bananas. 

All  frozen  fruits, 

vegetables,  meat, 

fish. 

Cake  mixes  and  flour 
mixes  in  packages. 
All  cuts  of  beef  and 
pork. 

All  smoked,  spiced, 
pickled    fish  and 
meats:  Bacon,  hams, 
sausage,  etc. 
Bread,  all  kinds. 
All  cakes,  pies,  cook- 
ies, crackers. 
All  sugar,  molasses, 
prepared  honey,  etc. ; 
jams,    jellies,  other 
preserves. 

All  dried  fruits  (ex- 
cept dried  prunes) . 
Most  packaged  dry 
foods:  Rice,  barley, 
cornmeal,  cracker 
meal,    cereals,  noo- 
dles, spaghetti,  maca- 
roni, gelatin,  etc. 
Shortening:  Lard, 
cooking  oils. 
Salad  oils:  Salad 
dressing,  etc. 
Candies,  chewing 
gum. 

Coffee,    tea,  cocoa, 
other  beverages. 
Salt,  pepper,  spices. 
Peanuts,  peanut  but- 
ter. 


These  don't  have 
ceiling  prices  for 
consumers 

Butter. 
Cheese. 

Evaporated,  con- 
densed milk,  other 
canned  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Poultry. 

Eggs. 


Fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  (except 
bananas) . 
Flour. 

Mutton  and  lamb. 

Fresh  fish,  sea  food, 
game. 


Dried  prunes. 
Dry  beans. 


Nuts. 


Reporter:  First,  take  foods.  From  a  half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  money  you  usually  spend 
for  food  will  now  go  for  price-fixed  products. 
Here's  a  list.  It's  easier  to  see  what's  in  and 
out  this  way. 


Consumer :  That's  all  very  nice,  but  what  do 
I  do  when  I  sit  down  to  a  meal  in  a  res- 
taurant ? 

Reporter:  Any  prepared  food  you  buy  and 
eat  in  a  hotel  or  restaurant  or  delicatessen  or 
at  a  hot  dog  stand  is  exempt.  It  has  no  ceil- 
ing price.  : 
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Consumer:  I  am  no  expert  on  these  matters, 
but  I  don't  see  much  rhyme  or  reason  in  ex- 
cepting some  foods. .  Take  lamb  chops,  for 
example.  Why  is  there  no  ceiling  for  them, 
while  prices,  say,  of  a  roast  of  beef  do  have 
ceilings  ? 

Reporter:  Many  exceptions  go  back  to  the 
law  under  which  the  price  order  was  issued ; 
many  others  were  decided  on  their  own 
merits. 

Consume^':  And  what  law  is  that? 
Repoi'ter:  The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
which  the  President  signed  on  January  30, 
1942. 

Consumer:  What  did  it  say.'* 
Reporter:  It  said  that  prices  farmers  get  for 
their  produce  must  be  allowed  to  get  up  to  a 
certain  level  before  any  ceiling  prices  are  put 
on  them.  That's  true  of  fresh  fish  prices,  too. 

Consumer:  Yes,  but  what  does  that  have  to 
do  with  these  exceptions  now.? 
Reporter-:  It  happens  that  the  March  prices  of 
many  exempt  foods  were  below  one  of  the 
yardsticks  in  the  law,  so  no  ceiling  could  be 
put  on  them. 

Consumer:  I  see. 

Reporter:  Of  course  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables presented  another  problem. 

Consumer:  What  was  that.-* 
Reporter:  Their  prices  vary  so  much  from 
season  to  season  that  fixing  the  price  in  any 
month  would  not  be  fair  or  workable  during 
other  months. 

Clothes  have  ceiling  prices 

Consumer:  I  think  I  know  about  foods.  Now 
about  clothing. 

Reporter:  There  are  ceilings  on  all  clothing. 

Consumer:  I  see  trouble  ahead.  Suppose  my 
wife  goes  to  buy  a  dress  next  fall.  It  is  a 
fashionable  dress.  That  style  of  dress  was  not 
made  in  March.  The  store  says  the  dress  is 
unique.  My  wife  says  she  is  overcharged. 
What  do  I  do? 

Reporter:  You've  hit  on  a  problem,  all  right. 
You  see,  it's  hard  for  a  law  to  say  that  one 
style  is  worth  as  much  as  another.  So  my 
advice  to  your  wife  is  this:  If  she  thinks  she's 
overcharged,  don't  buy  the  dress.  She  doesn't 
have  to.  After  all,  stores  will  still  be  com- 
peting for  her  business,  and  that  will  help  to 
keep  prices  in  line. 

Consumer:  Then  take  my  clothes  problems. 
Next  fall  I  may  have  to  buy  some  socks.  I 
don't  care  whether  my  socks  are  stylish  or 
not.  I  want  them  to  wear  well.  The  store 
where  I  buy  is  not  supposed  to  charge  me  any 
more  for  a  pair  than  the  top  price  it  charged 


for  the  same  pair  of  socks  in  March  1942. 
How  do  I  know  I'm  getting  the  same  quality? 
Reporter:  Well,  look  at  them.  Examine  them 
carefully. 


Consu?ner:  But  I  don't  know  anything  about 
quality. 

Reporter:  For  one  thing,  be  sure  to  read  the 
label  carefully.  Labels  on  a  lot  of  clothing 
items  must  tell  you  what  they  are  made  of. 

Consmner:  That's  under  this  price  order? 
Reporter:  No,  that's  required  by  Federal 
Trade  Commission  orders.  You  ought  to 
bone  up  on  these  orders. 

Consumer:  But  even  if  I  knew  how  much 
cotton  or  how  much  rayon  was  in  those  socks, 
I'd  still  not  know  whether  they  are  as  good 
quality  as  the  pair  I  bought  last  March. 
Reporter:  Then  shop  around.  Look  at  socks 
in  other  stores.  Compare  them.  Remember, 
the  stores  want  your  trade  and  they  are  going 
to  keep  on  competing  for  it. 

Consmner:  Sure,  I'll  shop  around.  I'll  read 
the  labels.  I'll  look  at  the  goods.  But  isn't 
there  some  way  to  help  me  make  sure  I'm 
getting  the  same  quality  for  the  price  as  in 
last  March  ? 

Reporter:  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  How 
will  you  be  able  to  tell  if  the  meat  you  buy 
in  October  is  just  as  good  as  the  meat  you 
bought  back  in  March  ? 

Consumer:  You  asked  it.  Now  suppose  you 
answer  it. 

Reporter:  All  right.  Here's  one  way:  If  you 
bought  Government  graded  meat,  you  know 
the  quality  you  got.  Then  you  can  find  out 
how  much  a  product  of  the  same  Government 
grade  sells  for  now. 

Consumer:  Oh,  where  there  are  quality 
grades  for  things,  that's  different. 
Reporter:  Well,  there  are  U.  S.  Government 
grades,  which  stores  can  use  or  not  use  as 
they  please,  for  beef,  veal,  lamb,  mutton, 
eggs,  poultry,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Consumer:  That's  just  for  foods. 
Reporter:  Yes,  but  grades  for  sheets  and 
pillowcases  have  also  been  set  up  as  the  result 
of  one  price  order.  Maybe  standards  for  other 
products  can  be  worked  out. 


Consumer:  I'm  beginning  to  see  how  this 
thing  might  work.  But  most  products  are 
not  sold  by  grade  now.  What  is  to  prevent 
someone  from  hiding  price  increases  by 
lowering  the  quality,  or  giving  less  goods  for 
the  same  money? 

Reporter:  First  of  all,  we  expect  all  business- 
men to  cooperate  and  try  to  make  this  order 
work  by  not  hiding  price  increases.  We're 
fighting  a  war,  not  playing  tiddlywinks. 
Making  the  price  order  work  is  one  way 
everyone  can  help  win  the  war. 

Consumer:  What  with  all  the  materials  we 
must  send  to  the  front,  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  things  we  can't  buy  in  our  stores.  Maybe 
other  things  won't  be  as  good  quality  as  they 
were  before  the  war. 

Reporter:  That's  very  true,  and  making  the 
price  ceilings  work  fairly  when  the  quality 
has  been  lowered  is  a  problem  we'll  all  have 
to  work  on. 

Consumer:  I  heard  in  England  they  were  up 
against  the  same  kind  of  thing — short  of 
goods,  quality  going  down,  prices  going  up. 
The  way  they  handled  it  was  this:  They 
worked  out  standards  for  materials  to  be  used 
in  making  "utility  clothes."  The  styles  of 
"utility  clothes"  aren't  standardized,  but  the 
materials  are.  Good  looking,  hard  wearing 
stuff,  and  people  know  what  they're  getting. 
Reporter:  We'll  have  to  explore  all  the  ways 
of  working  out  this  problem. 

Tops  for  rent 

Consumer :  Well,  now,  let's  see.  You  told  me 
about  foods,  then  about  clothing.  How  about 
rents  ? 

Reporter:  Maximum  rents  are  going  to  be 
fixed  for  war  rental  areas. 

Consumer:  What's  a  war  rental  area? 
Reporter:  That's  an  area  where  war  work  has 
brought  about  a  shortage  of  housing  and 
higher  rents. 

Consumer:  How  do  I  know  if  I  live  in  such 
an  area? 

Reporter:  The  chances  are  you  do,  because 
two-thirds  of  us  do.  But  if  you're  in  doubt, 
you  should  ask  the  nearest  OPA  office. 

Consumer:  Suppose  I  do  live  in  a  war  rental 
area? 
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Reporter:  Well,  the  OPA  has  recommended 
that  rents  in  these  areas  should  not  be  raised 
above  what  they  were  on  a  certain  past  date. 

Consumer:  Recommended?  What  if  no  one 
pays  attention  to  OPA's  recommendation? 
Reporter:  Then  at  the  end  of  60  days,  after 
the  recommendation,  the  Price  Administrator 
can  set  up  Federal  offices  to  enforce  rent 
control. 

Consumer:  You  said  top  prices  for  goods  are 
fixed  at  the  highest  March  1942  prices.  How 
about  rents  ? 

Reporter:  For  some  of  the  areas,  the  top  rent 
recommended  is  March  1,  1942.  For  the 
others,  the  top  is  set  at  different  dates  in 

1941.  Your  nearest  OPA  office  will  tell  you 
what  is  the  top  for  the  place  you  rent. 

Some  services  have  ceilings 

Consumer:  Good.  Now,  how  about  telling 
me  the  other  things  that  have  ceilings.  What 
about  my  electric  light  bill  ? 
Reporter:  No  ceilings  on  public  utilities,  un- 
der this  order.  Many  of  them  are  already 
regulated  by  other  Government  agencies. 

Consumer:  Does  that  go  for  telephone  bills, 
too? 

Reporter:  Yes,  all  public  utilities  are  out. 
That  means  electricity,  telephone,  gas,  water, 
street  car  fares,  freight  and  passenger  rates 
by  railroads  and  busses. 

Consumer:  Did  you  say  that  there  are  ceiling 
prices  for  services  ? 

Reporter:  For  lots  of  them,  yes.  After  July  1, 

1942,  it  is  against  the  law  to  charge  more  than 
top  prices  in  March  1942.  Here  are  some 
examples : 


These  services 
have  ceilings 

Laundries 

Tailors 

Cleaners 

Garages 

Warehouses 

Storage 

Delivery,  but  not  by 
a  common  carrier 
Shoe  shines 
Diaper  service 


These  services 
do  not 

Barbers 

Beauty  parlors 

Lawyers 

Architects 

Doctors 

Dentists 

Advertising 

Taxicabs 

Gardeners 

Entertainment 


Consumer:  You  didn't  tell  me  about  books 

and  papers  and  magazines. 

Reporter:  There  is  no  ceiling  price  on  any 

publication. 

Consumer:  Have  you  told  me  all  the  excep- 
tions ? 

Reporter:  No,  there  are  some  others  but  they 
won't  have  much  effect  on  you  one  way  or 
another. 

Consumer:  Suppose  I  have  something  /  want 
to  sell,  say  my  old  piano. 
Reporter:  You  can  sell  your  household  or 
personal  possessions  at  any  price  you  can  get. 

Consumer:  My  church  is  going  to  have  a 
rummage  sale  this  week.  Is  there  any  top 
price  on  what  we  may  charge  ? 
Reporter:  No,  things  sold  at  fairs  or  bazaars 
for  charitable  or  religious  purposes  and  not 
for  private  profit  don't  come  under  the  order ; 
that  is,  if  these  functions  don't  go  on  for 
more  than  1 5  days. 

Consumer:  What  about  buying  goods  on 
time,  you  know,  installment  payments?  Can 
I  be  charged  more  interest  than  the  store 
charged  last  March  ? 

Reporter:  No,  the  store  must  continue  its 
March  discounts  and  interest  or,  if  it  changes 
them,  the  change  must  result  in  a  lower 
price. 

Consumer:  Here's  a  question  I've  been  sav- 
ing up  for  a  long  time.  You  say  the  ceiling 
price  for  lots  of  these  goods  and  services 
was  the  top  price  a  seller  charged  in  March 
1942.  But  how  am  I  to  know  what  his  top 
price  was  ? 

Reporter:  After  July  1,  the  storekeeper  must 
keep  a  record  showing  his  highest  prices  in 
March. 

Consumer:  He  must  keep  a  record,  but  can 
I  see  it? 

Reporter:  Yes,  indeed.  If  you  ask  to  see  it, 
the  storekeeper  must  show  it  to  you. 

Consumer:  Records  are  fine,  but  why  not 
post  up  the  ceiling  prices  right  where  I  buy 
the  goods,  not  in  somebody's  office? 
Reporter:  Well,  ceiling  prices  of  cost-of- 
living  items  will  be  posted  right  where  you 
buy. 

Consumer:  What  are  cost-of-living  items? 
Reporter:  They  are  the  goods  and  services, 
named  by  OPA,  which  are  most  important 
to  people  in  their  daily  living.  You  see  a  list 
of  them  on  page  15. 

Look  before  you  buy 

Consumer:  And  I'll  see  those  ceiling  prices 
posted  up  in  the  store  ? 


Reporter:  Yes,  after  May  18,  1942,  you'll 
see  them  nearby  the  goods,  on  the  shelf  or 
counter  or  container  or  on  the  wall.  Some 
goods  may  have  the  ceiling  prices,  along  with 
the  selling  price,  marked  right  on  the  goods. 
After  July  1,  1942,  you'll  see  ceiling  prices 
on  services,  too,  posted  right  wherb  you  buy 
those  services. 

Consumer:  What  will  the  sign  look  like? 
Reporter:  Why,  the  mark  will  say:  "Ceiling 

Price  $  "  or  "Our  Ceiling  $  "  It 

can  say  anything  else  the  storekeeper  wants 
to  say,  but  at  least  this  must  be  on  the  sign. 

Consumer:  Believe  me,  I'm  going  to  look  for 
a  ceiling  price  on  everything. 

Reporter:  No,  that's  not  right.  You  won't 
find  a  ceiling  price  on  everything.  You'll  find 
it  only  on  the  cost-of-living  items  named  in 
this  order. 

Consumer:  But  what  about  the  other  things 
I  buy? 

Reporter:  Well,  you  might  start  keeping  a 
record  of  each  price  you  pay. 

Consumer:  Why  start  keeping  a  record  now? 
Ceiling  prices  are  supposed  to  be  top  prices 
last  March. 

Reporter:  True,  and  if  you  have  receipts 
showing  what  you  paid  for  anything  last 
March,  put  those  prices  in  your  record  book. 
But  if  you  don't  have  receipts,  put  down  the 
price  you're  paying  now.  That  will  help  you 
keep  track  of  prices  from  now  on. 

Consumer:  But  you  said  awhile  back,  the 
prices  I  pay  now  may  be  less  than  the  ceiling 
prices. 

Reporter:  Correct.  Don't  be  mistaken  about 
that.  You  may  be  charged  less  than  the  ceil- 
ing prices  for  many  things.  But  if  you  keep 
a  record  of  what  you  pay,  and  if  you  see 
prices  for  these  things  going  up,  then  you 
have  something  to  talk  over  with  your  store. 

You  must  help 

Consumer:  It's  better  to  be  sure  of  your  facts 
before  you  start  complaining  about  prices, 
isn't  it? 

{Concluded  on  page  14) 
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Eight  characters  in  pursuit  of  defeat 


1.  Sally  Soeksnatcher 

She  flits  from  store  to  store,  buying  up  oil  the  fine  stockings 
she  can  find,  although  she  knows  there  are  only  a  few  to  go 
around,  and  the  more  she  buys  the  fewer  other  people  will 
have.  What's  that  to  Sally?  .  .  . 


2.  Willie  Wearltout 

60  miles  an  hour!  Slam  on  the  brakes!  Skid  o  mile!  That's 
Willie.  What's  a  war  in  the  Pacific  to  him?  In  Willie's  mind 
all  the  rubber  in  the  world  was  grown  and  made  for  him. 
When  he  discovers  it  isn't  .  .  .  well! 


3.  Susie  SmootKy 

She  thinks  she's  cute  when  she's  really  a  culprit,  cooing  into 
the  clerk's  ear.  She's  trying  to  coax  him  to  sell  her  all  his 
sheets  by  offering  to  pay  more  than  the  legal  price.  Won't 
she  be  surprised  when  it  doesn't  work? 


4.  Herman  Hoardem 

He's  cleaned  the  cans  right  off  his  grocer's  shelves,  although 
he  knows  that  tin  is  very  difficult  to  get  and  everyone  must 
cut  down  on  the  cans  they  buy.  That  doesn't  bother  Herman, 
but  when  his  are  gone  .  ,  ,  watch  him! 
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Of  course  we  c/onV  mean  you . . .  but  are  you  sure  ? 


5.  Ruthie  Rumormonger 

She's  just  dying  to  tell  you  .  .  .  "isn't  it  dreadful?"  .  .  . 
"you  know,  they  say"  .  .  .  "my  dear,  didn't  you  hear?" 
She's  happiest  when  you  believe  her  runnors  and  rush  off  to 
market  to  buy  things  even  when  you  don't  need  them. 


6.  Willoughby  Wiseguy 

To  the  best  of  Will-o's  knowledge,  he  is  the  only  guy  who 
isn't  a  sap.  No  one  knows  so  well  his  way  around  town, 
□round  laws,  and  around  people.  Flatter  him,  and  he's  a 
pushover  for  telling  you  how  you  can  beat  the  law. 


7.  Rita  von  Ritz 

The  idear,  my  dear,  expecting  her  to  do  a  tradesman's  job, 
walking  to  market,  carrying  bundles  home,  saving  paper! 
And  she'd  like  to  meet  the  merchant  who  would  refuse  good 
money  for  anything  she  chooses  to  buy. 


8.  Toughie  Sneakgoods 

He's  got  cat's  eyes  and  can  find  a  black  market  in  the  black- 
est night.  He  never  tells  you  where,  but  he's  always  on  hand 
with  just  the  goods  you  want,  which  our  fighting  boys  need, 
and  which  Toughie  will  sell  at  a  fancy  price. 
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A  fresh  vegetable  calendar 

To  give  you  usual  seasonal  high  points  for  24  vegetables 
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Victory  food 
specials 


VICTORY  Food  Specials  are  something  you 
will  want  to  hitch  your  market  baskets  to. 
You  used  to  call  them  gluts — the  sudden  un- 
expected surpluses  of  farm  products  that 
came  charging  to  town  every  time  a  weather 
whim  ripened  fruits  and  vegetables  faster 
than  regular  marketing  procedures  could  ab- 
sorb them.  Tomatoes  would  flood  into  town 
from  nearby  truck  gardens  and  swamp  the 
stores  and  markets.  Some  would  be  sold,  but 
since  they  came  in  such  great  quantity  and 
not  everyone  took  advantage  of  the  bountiful 
emergency,  part  of  the  food  went  to  waste. 

During  a  war,  no  one  can  afford  to  lose 
such  opportunities,  or  to  let  food  go  to  waste, 
or  to  misuse  the  labor  and  materials  put  into 
producing  food. 

You  are  asked  to  work  in  the  emergency 
crew  that  is  to  turn  gluts  into  Victory  Food 
Specials.  This  year.  Food  for  Freedom  is 
going  to  produce  a  record  supply  of  food. 
But  weather  whims  are  going  to  send  some 
of  this  food  (as  they  do  every  season)  to 
town  in  unexpected  spurts. 

To  put  these  foods  to  work  in  the  war, 
market  news  reporters  and  the  other  field 
men  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration are  going  to  spot  especially  hea\'y 
movements  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
word  is  to  be  flashed  to  the  cities,  announc- 
ing to  everyone  that  a  Victory  Food  Special 
is  on  the  way.  Radios  and  newspapers  are 
going  to  be  notified.  Consumer  groups  are 
to  be  told.  Stores  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
feature  the  Victory  Food  Specials. 

When  the  glut  hits  town,  everyone  is  to  be 
ready  for  it.  No  food  is  going  to  waste.  Con- 
sumers are  not  going  to  miss  the  opportunity 
to  get  farm-fresh  food  at  special  low  prices. 

Geared-up  hens  laying  eggs  and  raising 
chicks  at  the  new  V-rate  are  going  to  send 
an  astronomical  number  of  broilers  to  market 
in  July.  Local  Victory  Food  Specials  are  going 
to  pop  up  in  your  own  locality,  as  the  weather 
plays  tricks  on  the  farmers  around  your  city. 

Watch  for  the  Victory  Food  Specials.  Help 
get  them  eaten.  See  that  people  buy  them. 

With    everybody   working   at  V-speed, 
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everyone  needs  the  best  possible  meals  he 
can  get. 

Victory  Food  Specials  will  help  you  get 
vitamin-balanced  meals  cheaply.  But  they 
will  be  non-repeatable  bargains.  Day  in  and 
day  out,  to  get  the  vitamins  you  need  most 
cheaply  you  are  going  to  have  to  play  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  market  wisely.  The  way 
to  do  that  is  to  know  your  seasons,  know 
when  each  fruit  and  vegetable  is  most  plenti- 
ful and  cheapest. 

By  buying  fruits  and  vegetables  when  they 
are  cheapest  you  save  money. 

You  help  the  war  effort  by  cutting  down 
on  the  waste  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

By  eating  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  when 
they  are  in  season  you  save  canned,  dried, 
and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  for  use 
when  fresh  foods  are  tight. 

The  charts  on  these  2  pages  tell  you 
roughly  when  each  of  24  fruits  and  24  vege- 
tables are  most  plentiful  on  the  New  York 
market,  the  only  big  city  for  which  there  are 
figures  showing  supplies  by  months.  If  you 
live  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country, 
the  charts  are  a  fair  guide  to  the  best  buys  in 
your  market.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
the  best  buy  months  for  each  product  will 
vary,  depending  on  weather  whims  and 
where  you  live. 

Your  job  on  the  food  front  is  (using  these 
charts  as  a  general  guide)  to  find  out  what 
is  most  plentiful  each  time  you  go  shopping, 
and  to  buy  and  use  it. 

It  is  also  your  job  to  see  to  it  that  your 
community  takes  advantage  of  the  seasons 
and  the  weather's  vagaries. 

To  find  out  what  is  happening  on  the 
food  markets,  first  listen  to  the  radio  for 
local  market  reports.  New  Yorkers  get  a 
daily  report  on  good  buys  from  their  Depart- 
ment of  Markets.  Food  reporters  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Administration  give  reg- 
ular radio  reports  on  supplies  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  consumers  in  21  cities.  Con- 
sumer groups  in  other  cities  have  prodded 
local  radio  stations  into  broadcasting  the 
good  food  news. 

Food  columns  on  the  Women's  Pages  of 
the  newspapers  often  tell  you  the  day's  and 
week's  best  buys.  Watch  the  prices  in  the 
food  ads.  Low  prices  mean  big  supplies. 

Once  you  have  the  news  don't  sit  on  it. 
Spread  it  around.  You  will  be  helping  your 
country  and  your  neighbors. 

JUNE  1942 


A  fresh  fruit  calendar 

To  tell  you  when  each  of  24 
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So  you  have  a  ration  book 

It^s  a  valuable  passport  to  your  share  of  our  sugar  supplies 
now  and  may  be  needed  for  other  things,  so  hold  on  to  it 


you  have  been  the  proud  owner  for  about  a 
month  now,  of  a  War  Ration  Book,  one  of 
milhons  that  changed  from  Government 
hands  into  consumer  hands  during  the  first 
week  of  May.  Some  questions,  perhaps,  have 
come  up.  We  have  tried  to  guess  w^hat  they 
are  and  to  give  you  the  answers  to  them.  If  we 
skipped  your  most  perplexing  querj-,  let's 
have  it  to  answer  later. 

What  happens  if  you  lose  your  ration  book, 

or  if  it  is  stolen  or  mutiliated? 

You  apply  for  a  new  ration  book  to 
your  local  ration  board.  You  will  not 
get  one,  however,  until  2  months  have 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  your  appli- 
cation. That's  to  give  you  time  to 
make  a  further  search. 

Your  cousin  forgot  to  apply  for  a  ration  hook 
on  the  specified  days,  May  4,  J,  6,  and  7. 
What  should  he  do? 

If  he  had  a  good  reason  for  not  apply- 
ing at  the  proper  time,  he  may  still  go 
to  his  local  ration  board  and  get  a 
book.  Whether  or  not  he  thinks  he'll 
ever  want  to  buy  sugar,  he  should  do 
this  right  away  because  he  may  need 
his  book  for  other  things  later. 

You  hare  a  son  in  the  Army  who  has  cotne 
home  on  a  month' s  furlough.  You  did  not 
mention  him  uhen  jou  applied  for  your  ra- 
tion hook.  Can  you  get  an  extra  allotment  for 
him  while  he  is  ho7ne? 

Yes.  Men  on  furlough  from  the 
Armed  Forces  for  more  than  a  week 
may  apply  to  the  local  ration  board  at 
the  place  where  they  take  their  fur- 
lough. There  they  will  receive  a  sugar 
purchase  certificate  on  presentation  of 
their  leave  papers. 

Since  you  got  your  ration  hook,  a  hahy  has 
been  born  in  your  family.  Is  the  infant  en- 
titled to  a  ration  book? 

Yes.  Apply  to  your  local  ration 
board.  You  will  get  a  ration  book  for 
the  child,  but  stamps  for  the  period 
up  until  the  time  you  apply  will  be 
removed. 


Since  you  got  your  ration  book,  your  oldest 
son  has  been  called  up  for  Army  service. 
What  do  you  do  with  his  book? 

It  must  be  turned  in  to  the  local  ration 

board. 

You  have  an  elderly  friend  who  lives  in  a 
Home  for  the  Aged.  Is  she  entitled  to  a 
ration  book? 

No.  Persons  who  are  confined  for 
long  periods  to  institutions  like  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  and  sanitariums, 
whether  they  are  public  or  private  in- 
stitutions, get  their  sugar  from  the 
institution.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
inmates  of  jails  and  penitentiaries. 

But  suppose  someone  is  sentenced  to  jail  or 
committed  to  an  institution  after  he  obtains  a 
ration  book? 

If  the  sentence  or  the  commitment  is 
to  exceed  10  days  then  the  ration 
book  must  be  surrendered  to  the  head 
of  the  institution  in  which  the  person 
is  being  confined.  The  book  will  be 
returned  when  he  comes  out. 

What  should  he  done  ivith  the  ration  hook  of 

someone  who  dies? 

When  someone  dies,  his  ration  book 
should  be  turned  in  to  the  local  ra- 
tion board  within  10  days  after  his 
death. 

Another  friend  of  yours  gets  his  meals  at  a 
boarding  house.  Is  he  entitled  to  a  ration 
book? 

Yes.  even  though  he  does  not  buy 
sugar.  Ke  may  need  his  ration  book 
later  on  when  other  products  are  ra- 
tioned. If  he  eats  12  or  more  meals 
a  week  at  the  boarding  house,  he  must 
turn  his  ration  book  over  to  the  board- 
ing house  proprietor.  If  your  friend 
leaves  the  boarding  house,  he  gets  his 
book  back. 

Another  friend  of  yours  eats  his  tneals  in 
restaurants.  Does  he  get  a  ration  book? 

Yes.  He  just  holds  onto  it  in  case 
other  commodities  are  rationed. 

A  daughter  was  away  at  college  when  the 
ration  hooks  were  issued  and  she  got  her 


ration  hook  at  school.  Now  she  has  come 

home.  Must  she  do  anything? 

Let  her  bring  her  book  and  use  it  as 
everyone  else — as  a  member  of  the 
family. 

You  intend  to  start  taking  in  boarders,  but 
you  cannot  supply  them  with  sugar  out  of 
your  ration  book.  What  do  you  do  ? 

Make  a  request  for  registration  to  the 
local  ration  board,  which  may  then,  in 
its  discretion,  issue  you  sugar  pur- 
chase certificates.  Other  persons  who 
wish  to  start  businesses  requiring 
sugar  must  follow  the  same  procedure. 

Your  doctor  has  ordered  for  one  of  your  chil- 
dren a  special  diet  which  takes  more  sugar 
than  he  is  allowed  by  his  ration  hook.  What 
do  you  do? 

Apply  to  your  local  rationing  board 
for  the  special  application  form  used 
to  request  sugar  for  this  reason.  When 
you  return  the  application  it  will  have 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  doctor's  cer- 
tificate which  states  how  much  sugar 
is  needed  for  the  diet  and  why. 

You  don't  use  as  7nuch  sugar  as  the  ration 
allows  you.  May  you  let  some  friends  of 
yours  use  your  extra  ration  stamps? 

No.  You  would  be  violating  the  law. 

May  you  buy  the  sugar  and  sell  it  to  your 
friends  ? 

Reselling  is  also  illegal  and  could  be 
punished  by  a  fine  or  imprisonment. 

May  you  give  your  extra  sugar  away? 

That  would  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  sugar  rationing  plan.  You  are 
entitled  to  buy  sugar  only  for  your 
own  or  your  family's  use.  The  point 
of  rationing  is  to  give  everj'one  a  fair 
share  of  the  available  supplies.  If  you 
do  not  need  the  share  allotted  to  you 
then  it  should  go  back  into  the  na- 
tional pool  to  be  shared  equally 
among  all  the  people  who  do  need  it. 
Any  attempt  to  get  more  than  an 
equal  share  to  anyone  (whether  out 
of  friendliness,  or  for  money,  or  to 
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MONEY  was  all  you  used  to  need  at  the  grocery  store.  Now  that  we  are  fighting  a 
war,  you  need  money  and — to  buy  sugar — ration  stamps.  Later  you  may  need  stamps 
for  other  things,  too,  because  rationing  is  the  surest  way  to  share  short  supplies  fairly. 


curry  favor)  is  unpatriotic.  It  is  every- 
one's job  to  throw  his  weight  on  the 
side  of  enforcement,  not  on  the  side 
of  evasion.  The  enemy  will  try  to 
break  down  the  operation  of  war 
measures ;  don't  you  help  them.  , 

May  you  still  borrow  a  cup  of  sugar  fro??? 
your  ??eighbor  if  you  ru??  out  of  it  after  the 
stores  are  closed? 
Of  course. 

Will  the  sta??2ps  alivays  he  good  for  one 

pou??d  of  sugar? 

The  amount  of  sugar  you  are  entitled 
to  buy  with  each  stamp  will  depend 
upon  the  available  supplies.  If  sup- 
plies are  large  you  may  be  entitled  to 
more  than  a  pound  per  stamp ;  or  the 
allowance  per  stamp  may  be  re- 
duced. Any  changes,  however,  will  be 
announced  in  the  papers,  over  the 
radio,  and  by  the  stores  where  you 
buy. 

Suppose  someone  should  offer  to  sell  you 
sugar  in  excess  of  your  allowance  or  without 
ration  stafnps? 

Bootleggers  may  turn  up  with  sugar 
for  sale  at  black  market  prices,  but 
these  bootleggers  cannot  exist  unless 
somebody  buys  from  them.  To  deal 
with  the  bootleggers  is  like  trading 
with  the  enemy.  Report  the  bootleg- 
gers just  as  you  would  report  seeing 
an  enemy  parachutist. 

May  you  get  sugar  for  can?2ing  and  pre- 
serving? 

You  may  apply  for  sugar  for  canning 
or  preserving  to  your  local  ration 
board  where  you  will  be  given  a  spe- 
cial form  to  fill  out.  The  sugar  pur- 
chase certificate  you  get  can  be  used 
at  your  grocer's  just  like  the  sugar 
stamps. 

The  pound  maximum  applies  if  you 
live  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Del- 
aware, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  or  Maine.  This  limi- 
tation is  temporary  only,  because  there 
is  not  enough  sugar  in  these  areas  to 
supply  the  full  5  pounds  right  away. 
You'll  be  able  to  get  the  other  4 
pounds  later. 

You  are  going  to  live  on  a  far???  during  the 
summer  a??d  it  will  he  impossible  to  get  to 
town  each  ration  period  to  buy  sugar,  so 
ivhat  should  you  do? 

Apply  to  the  local  ration  board  near- 


est the  farm  and  you  will  get  a  cer- 
tificate permitting  you  to  buy  4  weeks' 
supply  of  sugar.  Naturally,  you  will 
have  to  turn  in  an  equivalent  amount 
of  stamps  to  your  ration  board.  Per- 
mission to  buy  the  4  weeks'  supply 
may  be  obtained  by  any  person  who  is 
unable  to  buy  sugar  during  each 
ration  period. 

How  about  grocers,  and  dealers  in  sugar?  Is 

their  sugar  rationed,  too? 

Of  course,  sugar  is  rationed  all  the 
way  from  the  refiner  to  the  consumer. 
Sugar  must  be  accounted  for  at  each 
distributing  level,  by  the  refiner,  the 
wholesaler,  and  the  retailer.  New  sup- 
plies of  sugar  are  issued  to  retailers 
and  wholesalers  only  on  the  surrender 
of  an  equivalent  amount  of  ration 
stamps.  Violations  of  the  rationing 
regulations  will  be  severely  punished. 

Suppose  you  do  not  use  your  stamps  during 
the  rationing  period  for  ivhich  they  are 
issued? 

They  become  worthless. 

Ca??  you  save  up  stamps? 

It  won't  do  you  any  good.  Stamps 
must  be  used  during  the  rationing 


period  designated  or  they  become 
invalid. 

Where  can  you  get  answers  about  ratio?? 

questio?2S  in  your  tow??? 

The  best  way  to  get  questions  on  ra- 
tion problems  answered  is  to  present 
them  to  your  local  ration  board 
through  your  local  consumer  group. 
If  there  is  no  local  organization  of 
consumers  dealing  with  rationing 
problems  now,  why  not  suggest  that 
one  of  your  groups  get  to  work  on 
this,  say  the  local  Parent-Teachers  As- 
sociation, your  local  women's  club, 
your  trade  union,  the  women's  aux- 
iliary to  the  trade  union,  or  any  other 
civic  organization.  It  is  important  to 
have  a  consumer  group  taking  up 
these  questions  because  if  each  con- 
sumer takes  her  problems  directly  to 
the  local  board,  the  board  will  be 
swamped  with  repetitious  questions. 


OUR  THANKS  for  photographs;  PP.  8  and 
9,  Far?n  Security  Administration ;  p.  1^, 
Washington  Daily  News. 
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Hold  that  ceiling 

{Continued  from  page  ^) 

Reporter:  Of  course,  it  is.  Your  store  has 
a  difficult  job  to  do  to  obey  this  order.  No 
fooling  about  that.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  needs  your  help  in  making  this 
price  order  work. 

Consumer:  Suppose  I  keep  a  record  of  prices. 
What  should  I  write  down? 
Reporter:  First,  write  down  the  date.  Then 
the  name  of  the  store.  Then  write  down  the 
name  of  the  thing  you  bought;  its  brand 
name,  if  it  has  one.  Write  down  the  color, 
size,  grade,  or  anything  else  that  will  help 
to  identify  the  article.  Then  enter  the  amount 
you  bought,  and  the  amount  you  paid. 

Consumer:  That's  a  lot  of  work. 
Reporter:  Well,  it's  this  way.  Fighting  a 
war  is  no  picnic.  Your  stores  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  work,  observing  this  price  order. 
The  people  who  make  the  goods  your  stores 
sell  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  work,  too. 
We  need  your  help  to  make  the  price  order 
work.  That  means  learning  all  about  it.  Of 
course,  you  don't  have  to  keep  any  records, 
if  you  don't  want  to.  Keeping  records  is  only 
to  help  you  know  what's  happening  to  prices, 
and  help  when  you  talk  things  over  with 
your  stores  if  you  think  they  are  charging 
more  than  the  ceiling  price. 

Consumer:  I  should  talk  with  the  store  man- 
ager first,  if  I  think  they  are  charging  me 
more  than  the  ceiling  price.'* 
Reporter:  Yes,  but  be  sure  you  know  your 
facts.  OPA  says,  "When  disagreements  arise, 
the  shopper  and  the  seller  should  get  together 
and  see  if  they  cannot  reach  a  common  under- 
standing. Only  after  that  has  been  done  and 
the  shopper  has  facts  to  warrant  a  conclusion 
that  price  regulations  are  being  violated 
should  the  matter  be  reported  to  enforcement 
authorities." 

Consumer:  Well,  is  it  up  to  me  then  to  en- 
force these  price  regulations  ? 
Reporter:  No,  that's  OPA's  job.  It  says, 
"Don't  try  to  be  a  price-policeman.  Leave 
the  policing  job  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration." 

Consumer:  But  when  I  think  a  price  is  above 
the  ceiling,  and  have  talked  it  over  with  the 
store,  and  have  my  facts,  then  I  should  report 
my  troubles  to  OPA  ? 

Reporter:  After  July  1  when  your  local  war 
price  and  rationing  board  is  operating  and 
ready  to  handle  complaints,  you  should  find 
out  how  and  where  and  in  what  detail  to 
report  violations.  The  local  board  will  sift 


complaints,  make  adjustments  wherever  pos- 
sible, but  will  turn  special  cases  over  to  OPA 
enforcement  officials  for  final  action.  OPA 
will  have  professional  shoppers,  too,  to  work 
with  your  local  board  and  to  police  prices  in 
the  area.  But  just  the  same  you  have  a  per- 
sonal responsibility  not  to  buy  goods  above 
the  ceiling  prices. 

Consumer:  Does  the  store  have  to  give  me  a 
receipt  or  sales  slip  for  anything  I  buy? 
Reporter:  Yes,  if  you  ask  for  it.  And  the  slip 
must  show  the  date,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  store,  what  you  bought,  and  what  you  paid. 

Violators  will  be  punished 

Consmner:  What  about  a  store  that  refuses  to 
obey  the  price  order  ? 

Reporter:  There  are  penalties  for  it,  all  right. 
The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  (that's 
the  Act  passed  by  Congress  on  January  30, 
1942,  giving  OPA  the  power  to  issue  price 
orders)  provides  that  fines  up  to  $5,000  or  a 
year  in  prison,  or  both,  can  be  imposed  on 
violators  of  OPA's  orders.  Sellers  can  have 
their  licenses  to  do  business  taken  away  from 
them,  too,  for  as  long  as  a  year. 

Consumer:  What  about  me?  Can  I  be  fined 
or  sent  to  jail  if  I  pay  more  than  the  top 
price  ? 

Reporter:  No,  if  you  buy  things  just  to  con- 
sume them.  Those  penalties  apply  to  all  sell- 
ers, but  only  to  buyers  who  purchase  OPA- 
regulated  goods  and  services  in  the  course 
of  their  trade  or  business. 

Consumer:  Does  the  store  have  to  make  it  up 
to  me  if  Fm  overcharged  ? 
Reporter:'  After  July  31,  any  person  over- 
charged may  sue  for  three  times  the  excess 
charge  or  for  |50,  whichever  sum  is  greater. 
If  the  person  overcharged  does  not  want  to 
sue,  the  Government  may  sue  instead. 

Consumer:  What  is  your  opinion?  Do  you 
think  this  price  order  will  work  ? 
Reporter:  Depends  on  what  you  mean.  Price 
controls  have  worked.  I  don't  think  that 
every  last  comma  in  this  order  is  bound  to 
work  out.  Problems  are  going  to  turn  up  no 
one  ever  thought  about.  But  if  everyone  wants 
the  order  to  work,  and  everyone  does,  it  can 
be  made  to  work.  In  the  end,  its  success  will 
depend  on  the  good  will  and  willingness  of 
everyone. 

How  about  you? 

Consumer:  If  what  you  say  is  true,  then  it  is 
important  that  everyone  understand  the  rules. 
Reporter:  Of  course.  Consumers  should  talk 
about  the  law  with  their  neighbors  and 
friends,  at  their  clubs  and  meetings.  Com- 
mittees of  consumers  should  be  set  up  to  con- 


sult with  local  retailers  and  local  OPA  offi-  g 
cers.  The  law  will  work  out  best  if  the  Gov-  1 
ernment  knows  just  how  it  affects  everyone 
involved.   Businessmen  have  organizations  | 
through  which  they  can  speak  to  the  Gov-  I 
ernment  about  their  problems.  Consumers,  ' 
too,  should  have  organizations  to  speak  for 
them  to  the  Government.  | 

Consumer:  To  round  it  all  up,  would  you  say  ^ 
this  order  will  guarantee  my  family  a  better 
standard  of  living  ? 

Reporter:  Let's  look  at  that  squarely.  Now  1 
that  we  are  at  war,  we  are  not  producing  the 
goods  that  will  give  you  a  better  standard  of  i| 
living.  In  fact,  we're  cutting  down  on  every- 
thing we  can.  No  more  silk  stockings,  tires, 
refrigerators,  stoves,  radios.  There's  a  long 
list  of  things  we  aren't  making  for  ourselves 
during  war.  We're  not  making  those  things 
because  we  want  factories  to  use  the  materials 
to  make  war  goods.  . 

Consumer:  But  we're  earning  more  money 
than  we  did  before  the  war. 
Reporter:  Lots  of  people  are.  That's  where  I 
the  trouble  comes  in.  With  more  money  to 
spend  on  fewer  goods,  we  begin  fighting 
among  ourselves  to  get  the  most  goods  we  can. 

Consumer:  Gee,  we've  got  to  fight  a  war,  not 
ourselves. 

Reporter:  Exactly.  It's  hard  enough  to  have 
to  cut  down  our  standard  of  living,  but  it 
would  be  a  lot  worse  if  we  didn't  share  what 
we  have.  That's  why  we  have  ceiling  prices: 
To  sit  on  prices  so  that  we'll  have  a  fair 
chance  at  getting  what  goods  there  are. 

Consumer:  I  like  this  plan,  if  it  really  goes  to 
town,  but  even  with  ceilings  keeping  prices 
in  line,  we're  still  going  to  have  more  money 
to  spend  than  goods  to  buy. 
Reporter:  Well,  price  ceilings  can't  do  the 
whole  job  of  keeping  the  cost  of  living  in 
line.  A  lot  more  of  that  extra  money  is  going 
to  have  to  go  back  to  the  Government  in 
taxes.  We  have  to  use  more  of  it  to  buy  War 
Bonds  and  Stamps.  We'll  probably  have  to 
ration  necessary  things  that  are  scarce  so 
some  people  don't  use  their  extra  money  buy- 
ing more  than  their  fair  share. 

Consumer:  So  price  ceilings  are  only  one 
thing  that's  going  to  look  after  my  cost  of 
living  ? 

Reporter:  Just  one,  but  a  very  important  one. 

Consumer:  Okay  by  me.  I'll  help  to  make  this 
work. 

Reporter:  Good.  And  remember,  when  you 
do  you'll  be  helping  America  to  win  the  war. 
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Ceiling  $  


Look  for  "Ceiling  Price  "or  Our 

Ail  stores  must  post,  ivhere  you  can  see  them,  ceiling  prices  for  all  Blouses  and  shirts,  tailored, 

brands,  grades,  and  sizes  oj  these  goods.  Ceiling  prices  for  starred  rayon  or  cotton* 

goods  may  he  posted  by  price-lines  provided  that,  in  addition,  the  Sweaters 

selling  price  of  each  shall  be  marked  on  the  goods  themselves.  Children's  jackets* 


Food 

and  household  sundries 

Meat 

Vresh  beef: 
Rib  roast 
Chuck  steak 
Top  round  steak 
Rump  roast 
Chuck  roast 
Beef  liver 

Ground  round  steak 

Fork: 

Loin  whole  roast 
Rib  end  roast 
Loin  end  roast 
Best  center  cut  chops 
Bacon 

Ham,  whole,  half,  or  sliced  ' 
Salt  pork 
Other  meat  products: 
Cooked  or  smoked  ham 
Frankfurters 

Canned  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  juices 

Canned  peaches 
Canned  pears 
Canned  pineapples 
Canned  corn 
Canned  peas 
Canned  tomatoes 
Canned  pork  and  beans 
Canned  green  beans,  cut 
Canned  tomato  juice 
Canned  grapefruit  juice 
Canned  pineapple  juice 

Other  groceries 

and  household  sundries 

Canned  salmon 
Canned  vegetable  soup 
Canned  tomato  soup 
Packaged  flour  mixes  (cake, 

pancake,  biscuit  mixes  only) 
Macaroni  and  spaghetti,  dried, 

bulk,  and  packaged 
Rolled  oats,  bulk  and  packaged 
Corn  flakes 
Bread,  all  types 
Soda  crackers 
Fresh  milk  and  cream 
Ice  cream,  bulk  and  packaged 
Lard,  bulk  and  print 
Vegetable  shortening 


Sugar,  all  types,  packaged  and 
bulk 
Coffee  and  cocoa 

Infants'  food,  all  types 
Table  salt 

Corn  meal,  bulk  or  packaged 
Rice,  bulk  or  packaged 
Toilet  paper 

Soaps  (bar,  flakes,  powder, 
chips,  granular,  cleansing 
powders) 

Paper  napkins 

Apparel  and  yard  goods 

Men's  and  boys'  clothing 

Suits,  business  and  sport* 

Overcoats,  topcoats,  and  rain- 
coats, business  and  sport* 

Trousers  and  slacks,  dress, 
sport,  and  wash* 

Men's  shirts,  other  than  for- 
mal* 

Pajamas  and  nightshirts,  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  part  wool* 
Shorts,  cotton 
Undershirts,  cotton  knit 
Union  suits 

Hosiery,  other  than  pure  silk 

and  pure  wool* 
Felt  hats* 
Work  shirts 
Work  pants 
Overalls  and  coveralls 
Sweaters 
Mackinaws* 
Jackets,  boys'  only* 
Men's  work  gloves 
Boys'  gloves  and  mittens 
Boys'  blouses  and  shirts 
Boys'  snow  suits 

Women's  and  girls'  clothing 

Coats,  untrimmed  and  fur- 
trimmed,  sport  and  dress* 
Suits* 

Dresses,  street  and  house* 
Hosiery,  including  anklets* 
Panties  and  slips* 
Foundation  garments  and 

brassieres* 
Women's    gloves,  children's 

gloves  and  mittens* 
Skirts 


Nightgowns  and  pajamas, 

other  than  silk* 
Robes  and  housecoats,  flannel 

and  cotton* 
Children's  overalls,  slacks,  sun 

suits    and    shorts  (cotton 

only)  * 
Children's  snow  suits* 

Household  furniture, 
appliances,  and  furnishings 

Appliances  and  equipment 

Radios  and  phonographs 

Vacuum  cleaners  and  carpet 
sweepers 

Refrigerators  and  iceboxes 

Washing  machines 

Sewing  machines 

Stoves  and  ranges 

Small  appliances:  irons,  toast- 
ers, glass  coffee  makers,  and 
mixers 

Floor  lamps  and  bridge  lamps 
Light  bulbs 
Ironing  boards 
Step-on  cans 
Floor  brooms 

China  and  pottery  tableware, 
in  sets 

Cooking  utensils  (10-quart 
pail,  2-quart  saucepan,  5- 
quart  teakettle) 

Furniture 

All  living  room,  dining  room, 
and  bedroom  suites  (sets  or 
individual  pieces) 
Kitchen  tables  and  chairs 
Studio  couches  and  sofa  beds 
Mattresses  and  bedsprings 

Furnishings 

Rugs  and  carpets,  size  6  by  9 

feet  and  larger 
Linoleum 

Felt  base  floor  coverings 
Bed  sheets  and  sheeting,  cot- 
ton* 

Towels,  cotton  bathroom  and 

kitchen* 
Blankets  and  comforts* 
House  curtains* 
Bed  spreads,  cotton* 
Tablecloths  and  napkins,  plain 

and  print  (cotton  only)  * 
Window  shades 


Tobacco,  drugs, 
toiletries,  and  sundries 

i^All  brands,  grades,  and  sizes, 
except  ivhere  otherwise  indi- 
cated. ) 

Tobacco 

Cigarettes 

Smoking  tobacco,  in  cans  and 
packages 

Packaged  household  drugs 

Aspirin  tablets 

Milk  of  magnesia,  liquid 

Cod  liver  oil,  liquid 

Epsom  salts 

Boric  acid 

Castor  oil  and  mineral  oil 
Witch-hazel  and  rubbing  alco- 
hol 

Toiletries  and  sundries 

Hand  and  toilet  soaps 
Dentifrices    (paste,  powder, 

and  liquid) 
Shaving  cream 
Toothbrushes 
Sanitary  napkins 
Razor  blades 
Facial  tissues 

Hardware,  agricultural 
supplies,  miscellaneous 

Hayforks 

Garden  and  lawn  rakes 
Dirt  shovels 
Axes,  single  bit 
Claw  hammers 
Handsaws 

Inside  and  outside  house  paints 
(ready  mixed) 

Fertilizer,  bulk  and  packaged 

Vegetable  seeds,  bulk  and  pack- 
aged* 

Insecticides 

Bicycles,  adult  sizes 

Bicycle  tires 

Flashlights 

Ice,  fuel,  and  automotive 

Ice 
Coke 

Coal  (hard  and  soft) 

Charcoal 

Firewood 

Kerosene 

Fuel  oil 

Gasoline  and  oil 
Tires  and  inner  tubes 
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A  peach  of  a  report 


It^s  about  a  fruit  you  like^  and  it  means  you^e  due  for  your  fill  this  year 


you  don't  need  to  take  a  public  opinion  poll 
to  find  out  that  peaches  are  something  special 
to  pretty  nearly  everybody.  Just  listen  to 
them  talk.  Sooner  or  later,  even  you  will 
flatteringly  call  something  a  "peach"  that 
isn't  a  peach.  People  are  that  way  about  this 
delectable  fruit. 

You  can  imagine,  then,  what  hat-in-the- 
air  throwing  there  will  be  this  summer  be- 
cause all  reports  indicate  that  a  big  crop  of 
peaches  is  on  the  way.  They  come  from 
orchards  in  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Ar- 
kansas. California's  peach  crop  looks  good. 
From  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
come  favorable  reports.  Even  though  frosts 
this  spring  did  heavy  damage  in  some  Mid- 
western States,  1942's  peach  total  for  the 
whole  country  looks  like  a  whopper.  Last 
year's  crop,  the  second  largest  of  record,  was 
69  million  bushels.  Maybe  that  can't  be 
equaled  this  year,  but  there's  no  doubt  at  all 
that  peaches  in  quantity  will  be  on  hand  for 
dessert,  for  canning,  for  drying. 

Prospects  for  future  big  peach  years  are 
bright,  too,  though  peach  growing  is  hazard- 
ous. Blight,  scale  and  pests  that  destroy  the 
not  very  hardy  tree  make  peach  orchards  a 
speculation.  In  the  Middlewest  where  late 
frosts  are  common,  peach  growers  count 
themselves  lucky  when  they  get  a  peach  crop 
2  years  out  of  5.  Sometimes  they  lose  even 
the  trees  themselves.  Market  conditions 
that  bring  low  prices  when  peaches  are  plen- 
tiful add  to  grower's  uncertainties. 

Despite  all  these  discouragements, 
peach  plantings  are  on  the  rise.  In  1940, 
the  last  year  we  counted  them,  69  million 
peach  trees  grew  in  our  orchards,  compared 
with  67  million  in  1935.  Although  the 
number  of  trees  of  bearing  age  slid  off,  the 
number  of  trees  growing  up  to  the  bearing 
age  jumped  from  about  13  million  to  almost 
22  million.  In  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Arkansas,  new  peach  plantings  have  been 
especially  heavy  in  recent  years. 

Peach  varieties  are  as  numerous  as  peach 
preferences.    You  can  choose  either  white  or 


yellow-fleshed,  large  or  small,  thick  or  thin 
skin  peaches.  Both  white  and  yellow  varie- 
ties may  have  flesh  that  comes  away  easily 
from  the  pit — the  freestones — or  that  is  hard 
to  separate  from  it — the  clingstones. 

California  grows  the  yellow  cling- 
stones  used  chiefly  for  commercial  canning 
because  they  hold  their  shape  well  and  Cali- 
fornia freestones  make  most  of  the  dried 
peaches  you  find  in  markets.  Most  of  her 
clingstones  are  canned,  and  almost  half  her 
freestone  crop  ends  in  the  drying  trays.  The 
principal  western  peach  that  comes  fresh  to 
eastern  markets  is  a  fancy,  large,  luscious 
Elberta. 

Earliest  eastern  peaches  found  in  market 
are  soft  white-fleshed  clingstone  varieties  like 


the  Mayflower,  Uneeda  and  Early  Rose. 
These  varieties  begin  to  reach  northern  mar- 
kets in  late  May  or  early  June,  are  good  for 
dessert  but  make  poor  canners. 

Next  to  ripen  in  eastern  areas  is  a  free- 
stone, the  white-fleshed  Hiley.  A  fine  dessert 
peach,  it  also  makes  a  good  canner,  though 
many  people  prefer  the  yellow-fleshed 
peaches.  Later  white-fleshed  peaches  include 
the  Cumberland,  the  Raritan  Rose,  and  the 
Belle  of  Georgia  whose  later  season  makes  it 
a  competitor  of  the  Elberta. 

Among  the  early  yellow  freestones,  the 
Golden  Jubilee  ripens  first,  then  Triogen  and 
Halehaven.  Newcomer  to  the  group  is  the 
promising  Redhaven,  which  ripens  even 
earlier  than  the  Jubilee.  Developed  in  Michi- 
gan, by  plant  scientists  on  the  lookout  for 


you  have  a  vitamin  stake  in  these  plump,  succulent,  sun-blushing  peaches,  but  to  the 
man  who  grew  them  they  hold  at  least  part  of  his  livelihood  for  a  year.  It  makes  a  big 
difference  to  him  how  large  your  peach  appetite  and  pocketbook  are.  The  more  you  buy 
the  more  you  encourage  peach  growers  to  stay  in  the  business  of  supplying  you  bountifully. 
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new  peach  varieties  that  combine  high  qual- 
ity fruit  and  greater  juiciness  with  the  abilit}' 
to  stand  long  distance  shipping,  the  Red- 
haven's  popularity  with  growers  is  increasing. 

But  the  late-ripening  Elberta  remains  the 
favorite  dessert  peach  in  face  of  all  competi- 
tion from  the  younger  rivals.  About  half 
the  peaches  grown  in  the  Southeast  are  El- 
bertas.  Yellow-fleshed  with  deep  red  around 
the  pit,  firm  for  shipping,  juicy  and  sweet, 
this  ever-popular  peach  floods  the  markets  in 
July  and  August.  It's  a  favorite  of  home 
canners,  too. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  peach  expert  to 
pick  out  good  ripe  peaches  when  you  buy. 
First,  to  tell  whether  a  peach  is  fully  ripe  or 
not,  look  at  the  ground  color,  not  the  rosy 
blush  which  varies  in  size  and  intensit}'  with 
the  variet)^  of  peach.  The  ground  color 
should  be  whitish  or  yellowish,  rather  than 
greenish  and  pale.  Peaches  that  were  picked 
too  early  will  look  shriveled,  have  rubbery, 
tasteless  flesh,  will  never  ripen. 

A  good  peach  should  be  firm,  too,  and 
without  blemishes.  Overripe  peaches,  that 
you  can  recognize  by  their  softness,  bruise 
easily,  are  good  buys  only  when  you  plan  to 
use  them  at  once.  Look  out  for  small  holes 
from  which  a  gummy  substance  oozes.  They 
are  signs  of  worm  injury.  Round  brown 
spots  on  the  peaches  indicate  a  decay  that  will 
spread  rapidly  and  cause  the  complete  loss  of 
your  fruit.  And,  avoid  peaches  with  gro-yvi:h 
cracks;  they  will  soften  and  go  to  waste 
quickly. 

If  you're  buying  peaches  for  home  canning, 
select  them  with  special  care.  Only  the  best 
are  good  enough  to  be  worth  canning. 

Fully  ripe  peaches  should  go  into  the  re- 
frigerator at  once  when  you  get  them  home. 
Slightly  green  peaches  you  can  keep  at  room 
temperature  until  they  ripen.  And,  remem- 
ber if  you  must  let  sliced  peaches  stand  for 
awhile  before  they  can  be  served,  squeeze  a 
little  lemon  juice  over  them  to  keep  them 
from  darkening. 

Luckily  we're  going  to  have  extra 
sugar  for  home  canning  of  fruit  this  year. 
All  you  need  to  do  to  get  your  right  to  buy 
what  you  need  is  to  get  a  sugar  purchase  cer- 
tificate from  your  sugar  rationing  board. 
You  may  buy  one  pound  for  each  4  quarts  of 
canned  fruit  you  intend  to  put  up,  and  an 
extra  pound  for  each  member  of  your  family 
to  use  in  rnaking  jams  and  jellies. 

So,  with  peaches  galore  and  sugar  for  pre- 
serving them,  make  yourself  a  committee  of 
one  to  let  no  peach  go  to  waste  this  year. 


FEDERAL  quality  grades  for  peaches  help  g  rowers,  shippers,  and  dealers,  but  by  the  time 
peaches  are  piled  up  on  your  grocer's  counter,  official  quality  grades  are  not  nnuch  use 
to  you.  But  after  ail,  you  can  see  and  fee!  for  yourself  the  quality  of  fruit  you  want  to 
buy.   It  will  help  you,  if  you  learn  the  different  types  of  peaches  described  in  this  story. 


EYERyBODY  has  his  own  favorite  when  it  comes  to  ways  of  serving  peaches,  fresh, 
cooked,  and  dried.  Maybe  your  menfolk  "go"  for  a  peach  pie,  made  with  fresh  fruit 
and  not  much  sugar.  The  smart  meal  planner  will  keep  one  eye  peeled  for  peach  bar- 
gains, then  contrive  many  different  ways  to  u$e  peaches  at  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner. 
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One  million  Paul  Reveres 


They  are  getting  set  to  carry  war  news  from  Washington  to  13 


million  families  in  Mmerica  s  villages  ana  farms 


?//< 


TAKE  OUT  your  watch.  Look  at  the  min- 
ute hand.  It's  exactly  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. You  have  just  received  some  important 
news  from  Washington.  Washington  wants 
you  to  pass  it  on  to  as  many  of  your  friends 
as  you  can  reach  by  the  time  that  minute  hand 
has  moved  around  to  5.  How  many  of  your 
friends  can  you  reach  by  9:05  a.  m.  ? 

Suppose,  now,  you  were  given  5  hours  in 
which  to  spread  this  news  around.  By  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  you  must  report  back 
to  headquarters  the  exact  number  of  people 
who  have  received  this  message  from  you. 
How  many  names  do  you  think  you  can  report 
back? 

Now  look  at  your  calendar.  It's  Wednes- 
day, July  15,  say.  This  time  you  are  going 
to  be  given  5  days  in  which  to  broadcast  an 
important  war  message  to  as  many  people  as 
possible.  Not  hit-or-miss  broadcasting,  mind 
you,  but  something  planned  and  checkable. 
And  not  idle  gossip  either,  but  war  news, 
straight  facts  that  people  must  have  so  they 
can  gear  their  work  and  their  money  and 
their  time  into  war.  Just  5  days,  that's  all 
the  time  you  may  ha\  e  to  get  this  news  into 
circulation.  How  many  names  and  addresses 
would  you  have  on  your  list  by  Monday,  July 
20? 

Of  course,  your  family  would  be  on 
that  list.  They'd  be  the  first  to  get  the  news 
from  you.  Your  neighbors  would  be  there, 
too,  because  you'd  talked  to  them.  If  you 
had  the  use  of  a  telephone,  you  could  add  the 
names  of  some  friends  you  hadn't  seen,  but 
talked  to.  You  might  have  sent  wires  to 
relatives  and  friends  in  a  distant  dt)\  News- 
papers and  radios  reach  a  lot  of  people,  and 
you  might  have  told  your  storj^  through  them, 
but  you  wouldn't  know  for  sure  just  who 
read  the  paper  or  listened  to  the  program  X, 
so  you  couldn't  write  down  many  names. 
But  that's  what  Washington  wants:  assurance 
as  to  who  gets  the  news.  Because  Wash- 
ington wants  to  make  certain  that  everyone 
hears  it. 

Seeing  that  this  information  gets  to  e\ery 
rural  family  is  a  job  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Extension 
Service. 


What  can  the  Extension  Service  do  to 
assure  that  each  family  in  the  country'  is  in- 
formed about  "all  phases  of  Agriculture's 
wartime  program.'" 

How  fast  can  it  work.-' 

In  how  many  days  from  the  time  news 
flashes  out  of  Washington  can  the  last  rural 
family  be  reached  ? 

Minutes,  hours,  days  in  wartime  are 
precious.  Thousands  of  lives  can  be  saved  in 
minutes.  An  extra  hour  of  work  on  every 
farm  in  the  country  can  add  up  to  tons  of 
food,  and  food  wins  battles.  A  day's  waste- 
ful use  of  farm  machinerj^  can  keep  factories 
from  turning  out  war  goods  for  a  year,  and 
nations  have  been  wiped  out  in  less  than  a 
year. 

Agriculture's  Extension  Service  has  gone 
to  work.  It's  counting  minutes,  hours,  and 
days.  Its  goal  is  to  get  lines  of  communica- 
tion so  perfectly  strung  across  the  countrj^ 
that  within  5  days  from  the  time  war  news 
from  Washington  reaches  local  neighbor- 
hoods the  very  last  rural  family  in  ever}- 
neighborhood  in  the  whole  United  States  will 
have  heard  it. 


The  United  States  boasts  6/2  million  farm 
families.  Another  6/2  million  nonfarm 
families  live  in  the  country.  These  13  mil- 
lion families  include  some  57  million  peo- 
ple. They  are  scattered  over  3  million 
square  miles.  Some  of  them  live  close  to- 
gether, close  enough  so  they  can  talk  over 
the  back  fence.  Most  of  them  are  separated 
by  yards,  or  rods,  or  miles,  from  their  neigh- 
bors— 30  and  40  and  50  miles  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  deserts,  along  lonely  roads. 

To  spread  the  news,  somebody  must  work 
at  spreading  it. 

Telephones  can  reach  some  rural  families, 
but  somebody  must  ring  the  telephones. 

Radios  reach  many  farm  and  rural  fam- 
ilies, but  somebody  must  flash  the  news  over 
the  radio  and  be  sure  that  radio  dials  are 
tuned  to  the  news. 

Mailmen  carry  pouches  full  of  news- 
papers, bulletins,  and  letters  to  millions  of 
rural  letter  boxes,  but  somebody  must  see 
that  newspapers,  bulletins,  and  letters  carry 
the  news,  and  make  sure,  too,  that  the  news 
is  read  and  understood. 

Who's  to  see  that  Jed  Peters,  living  3  miles 
out  from  Hollow  Junction,  gets  the  news? 


THIRTEEN  million  Americans  live  in  the  country,  61/2  million  of  them  on  farms,  and 
6'/2  million  at  crossroads  and  in  rural  communities.  Now  all  13  million  of  them  are 
bound  together  in  a  communication  system  manned  by  more  than  1,000,000  volunteers. 
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EXTENSION  Service  workeis^  AAA  committeemen,  and  other  field  services  have  always 
had  their  connections  leading  to  farm  families,  but  now  the  neighborhood  leadership 
communication  system  calls  ioi  a  2  person,  man-woman,  team  for  each  20  rural  families. 


He  has  no  telephone.  He  has  no  radio.  He 
has  to  drive  3  miles  to  the  Tillage  grocery 
to  get  any  mail.  There  Sam  Weeks,  in  be- 
tween selling  flour  and  fatharlc,  steffs  mail 
into  Jed  Peters'  box.  Jed  Peters'  mailbox  is 
usually  empty,  because  his  HnfoUc  aren't 
given  to  writing,  and  in  ordinary  times  no- 
body thinks  much  about  Jed,  So  Jed  doesn't 
hurry  to  drive  in  just  to  collect  the  mail. 
Now  that  tires  are  hard  to  get,  and  gasoline 
is  scarce,  Jed  thinks  twice  before  he  uses 
his  ramshackle  old  car  to  carry  him  to  an 
empty  mailbox.  Yet  Jed  is  in  on  this  war, 
just  as  much  as  some  big  life  insurance  com- 
pany's hired  help  is  in  on  it. 

Agriculture's  Extension  Service  now 
has  undertaken  to  see  that  the  Jed  Peterses, 
along  with  12,999,999  other  rural  families, 
get  the  war  news,  get  it  quickly,  and  get  it 
straight. 

That's  a  whale  of  an  organization  job. 
Fortunately,  the  ground  work  for  it  has  been 
well  laid.  Ever  since  the  last  war,  the  Ex- 
tension Service  has  been  stringing  its  lines 
of  communication,  through  State  officials, 
county  officials,  and  local  voluntary  workers. 

When  the  first  shots  in  this  war  were  fired, 
Extension  headquarters  in  Washington  had 
its  lines  all  strung  direct  to  State  Directors  of 
Extension  in  each  of  48  States.  These  State 
Directors  could  reach  quickly  county  Exten- 
sion officers  in  3,000  counties.  County  offi- 
cers, in  turn,  had  on  their  lists  the  names  and 
addresses  of  no  fewer  than  752,289  men, 
women,  and  young  people  who  were  accepted 
and  functioning  unpaid  leaders  in  their  com- 


munities. All  of  these  people  were  experi- 
enced in  getting  cooperative  action  among 
farm  people  in  passing  news  from  farm  fam- 
ilies back  to  the  Government. 

Even  so,  existing  Extension  communica- 
tion lines  were  not  reaching  every  last  rural 
family  that  must  be  reached  in  wartime.  So 
now  Extension  is  going  after  more  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  local  leaders. 

This  is  the  goal  it  has  set  for  itself:  2 
neighborhood  leaders  to  not  more  than  20 
families.  That  means  mustering  a  volunteer 
staff  of  800,000  leaders  in  250,000  farm 
neighborhoods,  and  300,000  "block"  leaders 


WOMEN  leaders  are  in  there,  working  side 
by  side  with  the  men,  because  in  this  total 
war  every  man,  woman  and  child  counts. 

in  150,000  rural  nonfarm  units.  Tying 
them  together  will  be  90,000  community 
chairmen  in  45,000  rural  communities. 

Maps  of  rural  communities  all  over 
the  country  are  being  roughed  out,  to  show 
the  neighborhoods  within  them.  Each  com- 
munity is  often  a  medley  of  a  dozen  small 
neighborhoods,  groups  of  families  with  some 
common  tie.  Maybe  they  send  their  children 
to  the  same  school;  maybe  they  attend  the 
same  church;  perhaps  they  buy  at  the  same 
stores.  Specialists  are  helping  to  mark  out 
Concluded  on  page  15 


NEIGHBORHOOD  leaders  must  be  within  walking  distance  of  the  families  for  whom 
they  are  responsible  as  news  reporters  and  fact  gatherers.  That's  one  reason  why  groups 
are  kept  small.    If  telephones  don't  reach  everyone,  leaders  must  find  some  other  way. 
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Your  money  now  must  work  overtime 

Each  dollar  counts,  hut  do  you  count  each  dollar  to  make  sure  it 
goes  for  absolute  necessities? 


ON  the  home  front  you  can  tell  where  you 
stand,  not  by  looking  at  a  map  stuck  with 
thumbtacks,  but  by  looking  at  your  budget. 

Are  you  buying  your  share  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  of  war  bonds  that  must  be  bought  ? 

Have  you  stopped  buying  everything  ex- 
cept absolutely  essential  goods  and  services? 

Are  you  cutting  out  installment  purchases 
and  paying  off  your  debts  and  mortgages  ? 

The  President  has  asked  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  Nation  to  control  his  spend- 
ing and  saving  as  a  part  of  the  large  program 
designed  to  keep  the  cost  of  living  down. 

Maybe  you  don't  keep  a  written  budget,  or 
maybe  your  budget  is  so  complicated  you 
can't  report  on  how  you  are  doing  without  a 
lot  of  figuring. 

Here  is  a  simple  wartime  method  of  keep- 
ing a  budget  which  will  help  you  do  the  job 
in  your  household. 

To  operate  this  budget,  you  don't  need  to 
do  much  more  than  you  usually  do  when  pay 
day  comes  around. 

What  do  you  do  when  pay  day  comes  ? 

Chances  are  you  take  a  piece  of  scratch 
paper  and  you  write  down  how  much  money 
you  are  getting.  Then  you  jot  down  all  your 
expenses  and  bills  and  add  them  up.  If  the 
total  comes  to  more  than  your  pay,  you  go 
over  the  list  and  reduce  payments  here,  cut 
down  payments  there,  until  finally  you  have 
brought  your  pay  into  balance  with  the  bills 
you  intend  to  meet.  You  pay  your  bills, 
check  them  off  on  the  scratch  paper,  and 
finally  toss  the  scratch  paper  away. 

Without  realizing  it  you  have  in- 
vented  an  excellent  budget  method  by  which 
you  very  sensibly  allocate  the  money  you  get 
between  past  expenses,  future  expenses,  and 
current  expenses. 

You  should  have  diagrammed  the  idea  and 
patented  it.  But  since  you  didn't,  here  it  is 
diagrammed  for  you.  Not  just  for  you, 
either.  It's  for  the  whole  family,  because 
the  best  budget  plans  are  worked  out  cooper- 
atively, with  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  know  enough  to  count 
to  100,  all  gathered  around. 

First,  get  yourself  a  copy  book,  the  kind 
you  get  for  a  nickel  at  any  stationery  store. 

Suppose  next  pay  day  is  July  15. 


At  the  top  of  the  first  page  write  down  the 
heading:  "Plan  for  spending  pay  check." 

Next  write  down  the  amount  of  your  pay 
check.    Let's  say  it  is  $50. 

Now  below  the  amount  of  your  pay  check 
write  down  all  the  current  expenses  you  have 
to  meet  with  those  $50. 

War  bonds  (^that  comes  first')] 

Food 

Rent 

Gas 

Light 

Dress  for  the  Mrs. 
Sun  suit  for  the  kid 
Lunch  money  for  yourself 
Movies,  newspapers 

Put  everything  down.  Now  add  all  that 
up.    Subtract  the  total  from  your  salary. 

But  wait  a  minute,  you  say,  you  have 
past  debts  to  meet,  and  you  have  to  put  some- 
thing aside  for  big  expenses  ahead,  like  your 
insurance  payment  due  next  month,  and  you 
want  to  buy  a  coat  for  Johnny  in  the  fall. 
True  enough. 

First,  let's  consider  the  debts;  that  is,  the 
payment  for  the  things  you  bought  in  the 
past. 

Turn  to  the  back  page  of  your  note  book 
and  write  across  the  page,  "Plan  for  paying 
debts." 

List  here  every  debt  you  have.  If  there 
are  installment  debts,  note  the  amount  and 
due  date  of  each  payment. 

Decide  how  much  you  wan:  lo  pay  on  each 
debt  your  July  15  pay  period.  Add  up  the 
amounts.  Go  back  to  page  one  and  list  the 
total  payment  you  are  going  to  make  on  debts 
along  with  current  expenses. 

Okay,  that  is  done. 

Now  for  future  necessities,  like  the  insur- 
ance you  have  to  pay  next  month  and  the  coat 
your  son  is  going  to  get  in  the  fall. 

Turn  to  the  next-to-the-last-page  in  your 
note  book  and  write  down,  "Paying  for  the 
future."  List  all  the  big  expenditures  you 
plan  to  make  during  the  next  3  months,  say. 
Make  a  note  of  when  they  will  occur.  Total 
them  up. 

Now  work  out  how  much  you  will  have  to 


put  aside  each  pay  day  in  order  to  have 
enough  money  to  meet  these  expenses  when 
they  do  come  due.  i 

Say  it  is  $S  a  pay  day.  i 

(It's  a  good  idea  to  have  a  page  where  you 
write  down  the  amount  of  your  savings  each 
pay  day  as  you  put  them  aside,  and  note  with-  , 
drawals  as  you  make  them  to  meet  these  I 
future  payments.) 

Back,  now,  to  the  page  in  the  front  of  the 
book,  headed  "Plan  for  spending  pay  check." 
Write  in  under  the  current  expenses,  and  ? 
payment  on  past  debts,  your  intended  savings 
for  future  payments. 

Add  up  the  3  allotments;  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future. 

Let's  suppose  it  comes  to  $72.  But  you 
have  only  $50.  Obviously  you  must  cut 
down  somewhere. 

Go  back  over  your  plan,  and  see  where  you 
can  cut  down.  You  are  only  kidding  your- 
self if  you  cut  down  on  the  amount  you  allot 
for  food  and  go  on  spending  what  you  have 
always  spent.  That  way  you  only  run  short 
between  pay  days. 

Perhaps  you  have  tried  to  pay  off  too  many 
debts  at  one  time.  Reduce  the  payments. 
Don't  erase,  just  cross  out. 

Suppose  somewhere  between  July  15  and 
your  next  pay  day  something  unexpected 
comes  up  and  you  can't  pay  a  debt  as  you 
planned,  or  you  can't  get  the  dress  for  Susan. 

Don't  get  sore  at  your  budget,  just  go 
back  to  it  and  cross  out  the  thing  you  didn't 
do,  and  put  in  whatever  it  is  you  have  had  to 
pay.  i 

Next  pay  day,  turn  to  page  2  in  your 
budget  book  and  work  out  a  plan  for  spend- 
ing that  check  the  same  way. 

Keep  your  past  payment  page  (the  debts) 
and  your  future  payment  pages  up  to  date. 

When  you  do  go  about  making  a  plan  for 
spending  the  new  pay  check,  refer  to  the  last 
plan. 

Keep  your  budget  planning  going  from 
pay  day  to  pay  day  and  the  first  thing  you  I 
know  at  the  end  of  4  or  5  months  you  will 
have  a  completely  accurate  account  of  where 
all  your  money  went  and  goes.  You  will  be  j 
able  to  look  at  your  book  and  see  how  you 
have  finally  got  your  debts  under  control.  ! 
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Thumbs  down  for  Mrs,  Hilda  Heckler 


TAKE  his  license  away!   Send  him  to  jail!   Who?   What?  PUNISH  him.  shouts  Mrs.  Heckler.    Please,  Mrs.  Heckler, 

That  is  Hilda  Heckler,  table  pounding  in  the  Office  of  the  on  what  did  he  overcharge  you?    Canned  milk,  that's  what 

^      War  Price  and  Rationing  Board.    Hilda's  grocer,  she  claims,  ^      it  was.    This  can  of  milk.    He  charged  2  cents  a  can  more 

has  busted  clean  through  the  price  ceiling.    Profiteer,  that  is  what  than  the  ceiling  price.    But,  Mrs.  Heckler,  don't  you  know  what  is  in 

he  is.    But  wait  a  minute.    Hilda  is  notoriously  trigger  tempered,  the  price  control  order?    There  is  no  ceiling  on  canned  milk,  so  the 

She  never  waits  a  second  when  she  thinks  she  has  caught  someone,  grocer  couldn't  have  violated  the  order.    Besides  if  you  thought  he 

Whoosh,  she  goes  steaming  down  the  street  to  tell  the  Government  charged  too  much,  why  didn't  you  shop  around  and  buy  the  milk 

about  it.    Stop  to  find  out  if  her  facts  are  right?    Not  Hilda,  some  place  else?    You  do  not  have  to  buy  in  any  one  store. 


THINK  that  would  stop  Hilda?  A  sensible  person  would 
^P^f  find  out  what  was  covered  by  the  order  and  what  not,  but 
~  ^  not  Hilda.  She  was  also  overcharged  for  this  can  of  toma- 
toes. Had  she  really  been  overcharged?  Was  this  the  same  size 
can  of  tomatoes  she  bought  last  March?  Was  this  the  same  quality 
of  tomatoes  she  bought  last  March?  How  was  Hilda  to  know?  She 
should  read  the  label  and  know  the  grade  and  the  amount  of  toma- 
toes she  bought  last  March,  and  compare  the  price  then  and  now. 


BUT  nothing  stops  Hilda.   She  keeps  on  repeating  that  her 
^l^f    grocer  has  been  overcharging  her  on  everything.   Now,  Mrs. 

f  Heckler,  how  do  you  know  that?  Have  you  kept  any  record 
of  what  you  have  been  paying  for  food?  No?  Do  you  have  written 
receipts  showing  the  date,  purchase  price,  amount,  orand  and  qual- 
ity? Hilda  searches  her  crowded  handbag.  No,  there's  no  rec- 
ord. Well,  now,  Hilda,  what  would  you  think  of  people  who  accuse 
you  of  doing  things  but  can't  produce  proof  that  you  do  them? 


^Hflk  THE  MAN  in  the  War  Price  and  Rationing  Board  is  willing 
^P^^  to  hear  Hilda  out.  What  do  her  friends  and  neighbors  say 
f  about  the  prices  their  grocers  charge?  Hilda  doesn't  talk 
to  her  neighbors  about  such  things.  Doesn't  she  belong  to  a  club 
that  discusses  price  control?  No.  That's  too  bad,  because  if  Hilda 
did  attend  discussions  on  these  problems  or  talk  them  over  with  her 
neighbors  she  could  swap  experiences,  get  to  know  the  ceiling  order, 
and  save  herself,  her  grocer,  and  her  government  a  lot  of  bother. 


IT'S  TIME,  now,  to  set  Hilda  straight.  She  went  wrong  5 
^1^^  different  ways,  and  here's  where:  First,  she  did  not  bother 
^  to  find  out  what  the  price  ceiling  order  is  about.  Second, 
she  did  not  learn  the  exceptions  to  the  order.  Third,  she  did  not 
read  labels  carefully  so  she  could  compare  prices  accurately.  Fourth, 
she  made  charges  about  prices,  but  had  no  records  to  back  them  up. 
Fifth,  she  did  not  talk  ner  buying  problems  over  with  her  neigh- 
bors and  friends  before  going  to  complain  to  the  Government  man. 
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Thumbs  up  for  Mrs.  Sam  Jones 


M ^  MRS.  JONES  and  her  friends  think  that  being  an  American 
^■S  is  serious  business.  When  the  Government  announced  the 
pis*  new  price  ceiling  order  and  described  how  important  it  was 
to  everyone,  they  decided  to  learn  all  they  could  about  it,  so  they 
would  know  exactly  what  to  do  to  make  it  work  best.  The  price 
ceiling  order  won't  work  unless  everyone  knows  just  what  it  is  about. 
If  you  want  material  for  a  discussion  of  the  order,  write  to  the  Con- 
sumer Division,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 


^  KNOWING  about  the  price  ceiling  order  helps  Mrs.  Jones 
^Kk^  when  she  goes  shopping,  too.  She  knows,  for  example,  that 
ceiling  prices  must  be  posted  on  all  cost-of-living  commodi- 
ties. They  are  posted  to  protect  consumers  and  Mrs.  Jones  takes 
advantage  of  them.  Before  Mrs.  Jones  buys  anything  she  looks  at 
the  ceiling  price  and  compares  it  with  the  selling  price.  Selling 
prices  mcy  be  less  than  the  ceiling  prices,  but  they  must  not  be  one 
cent  more.    She  is  careful  to  compare  prices  of  the  same  things. 


MRS.  JONES  should  have  remembered  another  point,  but 
^■SS  then  she  cannot  be  expected  to  remember  everything.  She 
pis*  is  doing  the  proper  thing  anyway.  She  noticed  cabbage 
had  no  ceiling  price.  Instead  of  rushing  off  to  complain,  she  has 
asked  her  grocer  why.  The  answer  is  because  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles do  not  have  ceiling  prices,  first,  because  by  law  prices  of  some 
farm  products  may  still  go  up  some  before  a  ceiling  may  be  applied, 
and  second,  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  prices  vary  with  the  seasons. 


4^ 

THE  ceiling  price  on  the  roast  is  38  cents  a  pound.  "But 
is  this  the  same  quality  of  beef  you  sold  back  in  March  at 
38  cents  a  pound?"  Mrs.  Jones  asks.  The  butcher  points  to 
grade  stamp:  "U.  S.  Good"  quality.  Now  look  at  the  price 
ceiling  placard.  It  says  "Chuck  Roast,  U.  S.  Good,  38  cents."  "You 
know,"  the  butcher  explains,  "when  there  are  U.  S.  Government  qual- 
ity standards,  and  foods  are  graded  and  labeled  according  to  those 
ofi'icial  standards,  you  can  compare  prices  much  more  accurately." 


"ANOTHER  thing,"  the  grocer  adds,  "when  I  put  food  on 
^■^^   the  scales  you  should  look  to  see  how  much  it  weighs.  Even 
without  a  price  ceiling  order  that  is  important  if  you  want 
to  get  your  money's  worth.    But  now  under  the  price  ceiling  order  it 
doubly  important.   How  can  you  know  what  quantity  you  get 


IS 


unless  you  watch  the  scales  and  read  the  labels?"  Mrs.  Jones  knew 
that  already.  Both  in  buying  and  in  keeping  family  records,  she 
always  notes  the  price,  the  quality,  and  the  quantity  of  everything. 


h  THE  MAN  in  the  office  of  the  local  War  Price  and  Ration- 
ing  Board  really  admires  Mrs.  Jones.  He  even  stops  to 
pis*  congratulate  her.  She  knows  the  price  order  thoroughly; 
she  shops  carefully;  she  talks  over  questions  with  her  grocer;  she  takes 
up  buying  problems  with  her  consumer  group.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Jones' 
club  called  his  attention  to  a  really  important  problem.  When  he 
gets  a  request  for  information  or  assistance  from  Mrs.  Jones'  club  he 
is  pleased  because  he  knows  they  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
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Styl 


a  Wash  ington 


Government  is  gearing  the  clothing  industry  for  wartime  duty^  but 
there  will  be  room  for  your  clothes  whims  to  express  themselves 


STYLE  makers  of  Victory  fashions  don't 
come  from  Paris  these  days.  They  are  men  on 
the  War  Production  Board  in  Washington. 

Their  style  motto  is  different,  too.  It  is: 
simphfy  and  conser\'e. 

So  they  snip  3  to  4  inches  off  men's  shirt- 
tails  to  save  12  million  yards  of  goods.  They 
take  reinforced  elbows  off  work  shirts  be- 
cause Americans  are  rolling  up  their  sleeves 
and  don't  need  the  extra  goods  on  elbows. 
They  outlaw  zippers — except  plastic  or  silver 
ones — to  release  metal  for  bullets  and  ma- 
chines. 

Paris  designers  had  to  depend  on  the 
whims  of  the  trade  to  put  across  their  clothes 
ideas,  but  these  Government  st)dists  issue 
orders  that  must  be  respected  by  manufac- 
turers of  fabrics  and  clothes.  They  must  be 
respected  because  behind  each  order  is  the 
urgent  need  to  save  on  materials,  machines, 
and  the  time  of  workers. 

Work  clothes  rate  as  a  favorite  with  the 
WPB.  Look  for  standardization  in  them. 
Not  regimentation,  but  a  few  simple,  basic 
styles,  designed  for  safet}^,  efficienc}%  and 
comfort.  The  men  and  women  who  wear 
them  are  important  people,  next  in  line  after 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.    So  there 


hasn't  been  drastic  trimming  down  of  over- 
alls and  work  shirts. 

A  few  things  have  been  lopped  away:  ex- 
tra buckles,  double  pockets,  triple  stitching  of 
seams,  cuffs  on  pants,  and  not  so  many  models 
for  each  type  of  garment.  But  2.20  denim 
still  goes  into  overalls  and  dungarees;  drills 
and  twills  will  be  used  for  work  pants ;  cham- 
bray  and  covert  cloth  for  shirts ;  hea%y  cor- 
duroy for  fall  and  winter  garments.  Priori- 
ties on  these  fabrics  have  been  given  to  manu- 
facturers of  men's  work  clothes. 

Women's  work  clothes,  too.  \xtll  prob- 
ably  be  much  simplified.  WPB  orders  on 
them  are  still  to  come.  But  already  some 
factories  provide  their  women  workers  with 
utility  garments,  cut  on  trim,  mannish  lines, 
to  fit  their  jobs.  When  WPB  gets  around  to 
drawing  designs,  you'll  see  what  favorites 
slacks  and  jackets  are.  Work  clothes  de- 
signed by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
being  widely  adopted  by  manufacturers. 
You  may  see  them  in  your  department  stores 
this  summer. 

Overalls  for  small  boys  and  tiny  girls  are 
being  sidetracked.    The  materials  must  go 


first  into  work  clothes  for  grownups.  Over- 
alls for  14-  and  16-year-olds  will  be  designed 
just  like  the  grown-up  sizes. 

St}des  in  dress  and  street  clothes  for  men, 
women,  and  children  are  allowed  wide  lati- 
tude. There  is  simplification,  but  no  stand- 
ardization, except  that  women's  styles  won't 
go  out  of  date  every  few  months. 

The  trim  silhouette  is  here  for  the  dura- 
tion. Skirts  will  remain  between  16  and  19 
inches  from  the  floor,  and  hems  must  have  no 
more  than  a  2-inch  turnup.  Leg-of-mutton 
sleeves  are  out.  So  are  sleeve  cuffs,  wide 
belts,  fichus,  boleros,  redingotes,  3 -piece 
suits.  Skirts  may  be  only  just  so  wide,  for 
each  size;  WPB  has  fixed  the  inches.  Pleats 
and  tucks  will  be  allowed  if  they  don't  take 
up  more  material  than  permitted  for  the  skirt 
width.  Evening  dresses  may  be  144  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom,  but  no  hoop  skirts,  hoods, 
or  overskirts  may  be  made. 

Little  girls'  and  misses'  dresses  will  follow 
the  same  lines  in  simplicity.  Their  suits  and 
play  clothes  must  not  have  attached  hoods, 
vests,  suspenders,  or  scarves.  Their  slacks 
must  be  cuffless  and  bibless;  their  pockets 
without  flaps;  their  jackets  with  no  pleats  or 
vents  in  back. 


WHAT'S  one  pleat  less  when  the  saving,  multiplied  by  mil- 
lions, totals  thousands  of  uniforms  needed  by  our  fighting  men? 


WAR  styles  are  smart  styles,  for  their  trimness  shows  good  design, 
along  with  conservation  of  material  and  labor  in  the  making. 


Pre-Wcsr 


War 


Pre- War 


War 
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Men's  trousers  have  also  lost  their  cuffs. 
Two-trouser  suits  arc  banned,  and  so  are  full 
dress,  cutaway,  or  double-breasted  tuxedo 
coats.  If  a  man  buys  a  double-breasted  street 
suit,  he  won't  get  a  vest  with  it. 

Boys'  suits,  jackets,  and  topcoats  must  not 
have  hoods,  scarves,  hats,  or  mittens  to  match, 
except  that  a  mackinaw  or  jacket  may  have  an 
attached  hood,  if  it  is  made  without  a  collar. 
The  same  holds  for  ski  or  snow  suits  which 
may  not  have  more  than  one  pair  of  pants  or 
leggings. 

Metal  hooks  and  eyes  may  be  used  only  on 
certain  materials  and  garments,  and  then  only 
sparingly.   Zippers  are  giving  way  to  buttons. 

Women  will  do  without  silk  and  nylon 
stockings,  and  wear  serviceable  rayon  and 
cotton  for  work;  lacey  or  mesh  weaves  for 
dress.  Ankle  socks  and  bare  legs  will  be  a 
good  summer  war  style. 

Foundation  garments  made  of  rubberized 
fabrics  will  contain  more  stiffened  rayon  or 
cotton  twill  and  batiste.  Bathing  suits  in 
cotton  weaves,  and  in  cotton  or  rayon  jersey, 
will  replace  wool  and  lastex. 

Hats  and  gloves  will  be  made  of  fabrics. 
Sweaters  will  be  crocheted  of  cotton  and 
rayon  jersey. 

The  fact  that  the  army  needs  top  grain  sole 
leather  for  fighting  feet  won't  leave  civilians 
without  shoes,  but  leather  and  fabrics  not  es- 
sential for  military  needs  will  be  used  for 
footwear.  Shoes  won't  be  standardized,  since 
the  machinery  for  making  many  different 
types  already  exists,  and  it  would  be  too  costly 
to  convert  it  to  standard  production. 

The  net  effect  of  all  this  won't  make 
us  look  as  though  we  came  from  Mars.  In 
fact,  the  curtailments  have  been  made  with 
an  eye  to  smartness,  and  Americans  may  even 
look  better- dressed  than  ever  in  Victory 
Fashions. 

Material?  have  gone  to  war.  There  won't 
be  as  much  new  wool  available.  The  kind 
you'll  see  will  be  fabrics  woven  of  mixtures 
containing  various  fibers  such  as  reused  wool, 
reprocessed  wool,  rayon,  and  cotton.  Mixed 
fibers  will  be  woven  into  soft  flannels,  shet- 
lands,  or  plaids,  worsteds,  twills,  and  tweeds. 
Rayon  will  go  into  herringbone  and  gabar- 
dine cloth,  and  cotton  plaids  and  flannels  are 
already  swinging  into  popularity.  Wool  lin- 
ings have  been  banned,  and  rayon  and  cotton 
are  being  used  instead. 

Technical  experts  are  now  studying  mer- 
chandise demands,  style  trends,  production 
facilities,  labor  supply,  and  transportation 
problems,  in  an  effort  to  plan  future  output, 
so  that  at  no  time,  regardless  of  what  war 


brings,  will  we  be  faced  with  complete  lack 
of  clothing  or  other  necessary  commodities. 

In  some  fields,  where  duplication  of  types 
ties  up  machinery  and  creates  its  own  little 
bottleneck,  speed  and  efficiency  are  gained  by 
cutting  down  the  variety  of  articles  produced 
to  several  basic  types.  This  serves  a  double 
purpose.  It  wipes  out  the  need  for  large  in- 
ventories, and  it  increases  the  rate  of  output. 
Also,  it  makes  lower  prices  possible,  thereby 
directly  helping  consumers  and  the  war  effort. 

For  example,  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  dress  fabrics,  created  chiefly  for  style. 
The  important  features  in  many  of  these  ma- 
terials can  be  combined  in  just  a  few  to  cover 
all  our  clothing  needs  and  still  permit  dress- 
makers to  produce  flattering  fashions. 

Although  10  dyes  have  been  taken  out  of 
circulation  for  civilian  use,  there  are  still 
1,500  you  can  have,  in  all  shades  of  the  rain- 
bow, so  that  color  need  not  necessarily  be 
restricted  in  the  new  clothes.  The  best  and 
fastest  brown  dyes  have  been  turned  over  to 
army  uniforms,  but  even  browns  will  still  be 
available  during  the  war. 

There  is  no  need  for  consumers  to  accept 
dyed  materials  that  are  not  as  colorfast  as 
formerly.  The  chemicals  that  make  fast-color 
dyes  or  quick-fading  dyes  are  essentially  the 
same.  While  there  isn't  as  large  a  quantity 
as  before  the  war,  that's  no  excuse  for  cheap- 
ening their  quality,  but  rather  gives  manufac- 
turers a  challenge  to  maintain  dye  quality  and 
save  on  use.  Trade  practice  rules  may  ap- 
pear, regulating  the  labeling  of  garments  or 
materials  as  to  colorfastness,  giving  the  de- 
gree of  fastness,  and,  telling  if  the  dye  is  fast 


to  sun,  water,  and  perspiration.  Wise  con- 
sumers, before  they  buy,  always  ask  if  dyed 
fabrics  are  colorfast  to  each  of  these,  and  get 
full  instructions  on  the  care  of  dyed  fabrics. 

Enough  materials  and  equipment  are  avail- 
able, too,  to  pre-shrink  as  much  material  as 
has  ever  been  treated  in  this  manner.  Pre- 
shrinking  is  a  good  war  conservation  policy 
because  if  you  have  to  throw  away  your 
clothes  after  you  wash  them,  what  good  are 
they? 

Pre-shrunk  materials  cost  a  trifle  more.  If 
you  can't  find  pre-shrunk  garments,  allow 
for  shrinkage  by  selecting  a  larger  size. 

Synthetics  used  to  waterproof  materials  are 
used  for  ammunition,  too,  so  take  care  of  your 
raincoat.  There  will  be  waterproof  work 
clothes,  but  certain  types  of  shower  curtains 
and  fancy  dress  raincoats  won't  be  on  the 
priority  list. 

While  wpb  is  changing  civilian  goods 
to  conserve  war  materials,  it's  up  to  consum- 
ers to  conserve,  too,  by  buying  wisely,  and  by 
taking  care  of  what  they  buy.  If  they  insist 
on  known  quality  standards,  and  on  informa- 
tive labels,  and  if  they  follow  the  directions 
on  the  labels,  they  will  be  serving  their  coun- 
try and  themselves. 

Take  shirts,  for  instance.  Starching 
makes  them  wear  out  50  to  80  percent  faster 
than  if  they  were  laundered  without 
starching. 

"Here  I  am,"  said  a  WPB  expert,  "cutting 
off  shirt  tails  to  save  12  million  yards,  when 
consumers  could  save  3  times  that  much  by 
proper  laundering." 


MEN'S  trousers  have  lost  their  cuffs,  women's  clothes  their  full- 
ness, so  that  our  soldiers  can  be  well-clad  when  they  go  off  to  war. 


Pre-War  War 
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Howya  feet.  Buddy? 

Are  you  putting  them  to  work  for  Victory? 


LONE  Wolf  can't  have  heard  about  the  war. 
Seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  waves  to  his 
wife,  gets  in  his  car,  presses  the  starter,  and 
rolls  off  to  work,  no  one  sharing  his  front 
seat,  his  back  seat  as  empty  as  a  vacant  stare. 
Sunday  he  drives  the  kids  to  the  200,  or  15 
miles  out  into  the  countr}^  so  they  can  see  a 
moo-cow.  Pay  day  night  he  shoves  off  in  the 
motor  for  a  meal  in  a  drive-in  restaurant.  He 
gets  in  his  car  to  drive  6  blocks  for  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  and  a  Sunday  paper,  and  he  doesn't 
go  to  the  movie  unless  he  has  to  drive  clear 
across  town  because  it's  awful  hard  for  him 
to  find  fun  close  by. 

Nor  is  Lone  Wolf  the  only  one  alone. 
He's  alone  with  a  lot  of  other  people.  There 


TRAVELING  bags  can  block  the  war  effort-.  War  agencies  stretch  transportation  facil- 
ities by  cutting  down  and  consolidating.  You  can  help  by  vacationing  at  home,  by  fore- 
going unessential  trips,  and  by  traveling  in  the  middle  of  the  week  if  you  must  travel. 


are  women  who  go  shopping  during  rush 
hours  when  they  could  just  as  well  go  down- 
town during  the  off-hours;  children  and 
adults  who  ride  street  cars  and  busses  when 
they  could  walk;  people  who  take  up  space 
on  busses,  trains,  and  planes  making  pointless 
visits  that  could  go  unmade;  people  who  va- 
cation 500  miles  from  home  when  they  could 
have  just  as  much  vacation  in  their  home 
town ;  men  who  have  never  bothered  to  mas- 
ter the  few  essentials  of  tire  conservation. 
Now  you  can't  just  line  up  Lone  Wolf,  his 


kith  and  kin,  and  point  fingers  at  them.  At 
bottom  they  are  Americans,  and  like  many 
Americans  they  like  a  gamble.  They've 
heard  this  and  that  about  rubber  and  gasoline 
shortage,  but  because  it  hasn't  been  all  this, 
or  all  that,  they  have  been  taking  their 
chances. 

You  can't  expect  Lone  Wolf  to  know  that 
9  out  of  every  10  pounds  of  the  rubber  we 
used  to  get  came  from  lands  that  are  now 
under  control  of  our  enemies.  So  they're 
out.    And  you  can't  expect  him  to  know  that 
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■each  battleship  we  build  needs  the  rubber  it 
takes  to  make  all  the  tires — spares  and  all — 
for  2  thousand  automobiles;  that  just  an 
average  sized  tank  uses  enough  rubber  for 
117  tires;  that  our  allies,  too,  need  vast  tons 
of  rubber  if  they  are  to  keep  rolling  to 
Victor)\ 

No,  it's  not  Lone  Yv'olf's  fault,  exactly. 
He's  never  been  in  a  war  before,  so  he  doesn't 
realize  yet  that  the  kind  of  chances  he  takes 
in  peacetime  are  dangerous — and  dangerous 
to  him — in  wartime.  \>C'here  there  is  a  sus- 
picion of  shortage,  there  must  be  positive  con- 
servation. Not  by  somebody  else,  but  by 
everybody. 

And  now  the  time  has  come  when  there 
can  be  no  fooling  about  consen,-ing  cars  and 
tires.  All  that  we  have  are  needed  to  get 
people  from  home  to  where  the  war  is 
fought — in  factories,  on  farms,  at  the  front. 
Without  transportation  you  can't  get  from 
here  to  Victor}'.  Lone  Wolf  has  transporta- 
tion, and  someone  has  to  wake  him  up  before 
he  blows  it  in. 

Whatever  you  axd  you  and  you  can  do 
to  wake  up  the  Lone  Wolves  will  make  the 
job  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
that  much  easier.  That  is  the  a.gency  in 
Washington  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
wheels  under  war  work  keep  moving.  Like 
most  of  the  other  war  agencies,  it  has  a  job 
that  is  impossible  to  accomplish  unless  130 
million  Americans  pitch  in  and  help. 

Somehow  it  must  get  more  than  100  mil- 
lion Americans  with  200  million  feet,  with 
28  million  automobiles,  umpteen  million 
busses,  trains,  street  cars,  bicj-cles,  boats,  air- 
planes, trucks,  horses  and  buggies,  taxis,  and 
motorqxles,  all  working  together  so  that  all 
the  men  and  material  that  have  to  get  from 
one  place  to  another  for  Victor}'  actually  get 
there. 

For  automobiles  it  means:  no  empty  seats, 
conser\'ation  of  cars  and  tires,  no  needless 
driving. 

For  the  mass  transportation  facilities  it 
means  leveling  off  the  peak  jams  by:  stagger- 
ing plant  shifts,  changing  school  hours  so  the 
kids  go  after  the  rush  and  come  home  before 
it,  changing  the  opening  and  closing  hours 
for  stores  and  offices,  changing  street  car  and 
bus  schedules,  lengthening  the  distance  be- 
tween.  bus  and  street  car  stops,  eliminating 
duplicating  runs,  use  of  facilities  ,by  general 
public  only  during  off-peak  hours,  greater  use 
of  trains  from  suburbs  into  town. 

For  the  countr}'  as  a  whole  this  means  car 
sharing  can  make  the  present  rubber  supply 
go  2  or  3  times  as  far  as  normally.  Car  shar- 
ing is  like  finding  2  extra  sets  of  tires  for  }'our 


car,  or  it  is  like  making  a  present  of  2  extra 
automobiles  to  ever}-one  who  now  owns  one 
automobile. 

Pontiac,  Michigan,  has  already  set  out  to 
get  the  2  extra  sets  of  tires  per  car. 

A  cit}'-wide  campaign  accomplished  this 
within  one  month : 

Raised  the  average  riders  per  car  from  1.4 
persons  to  2 ; 

Cut  the  peak  hour  load  on  busses  by  a 
third ; 

Got  children  to  walk  to  school  (this  re- 
duced school  bus  passengers  by  16.5  percent 
and  traffic  accidents  by  12  percent)  ; 

Persuaded  shopkeepers  and  offices  to 
change  their  hours. 

Pontiac's  goal,  however,  has  not  been 
reached  yet,  that  is,  4  passengers  for  ever}- 
car. 

A  shipbuilding  company  in  California  em- 
ploys 25  thousand  workers.  All  but  5  per- 
cent of  them  drive  their  own  cars,  some  of 
them  from  a  distance  of  60  miles.  The  aver- 
age worker  drives  25  miles  a  day  to  and  from 
work.  He  spends  90  minutes  a  day  driving. 
If  he  shifted  to  a  bus  or  street  car  he  would 
have  to  spend  21  2  hours  a  day  traveling  if 
he  could  get  on  a  bus  or  street  car.  When 
the  company  first  looked  into  its  transpor- 
tation problem,  it  discovered  that  1.6  men 
come  to  work  in  the  average  car.  It  also  dis- 
covered the  terrifying  fact  that  one-fifth  of 
all  its  highly  skilled  critical  workers  would 


have  to  stop  work  if  their  tires  gave  out. 

Tackling  this  problem,  the  company  first 
began  a  man-to-man  campaign  to  increase  the 
number  of  passengers  per  car.  Within  a 
short  time  it  boosted  the  1.6  passengers  per 
car  to  2.4  riders.  Its  goal,  too,  is  4  riders  per 
car.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  planning  house 
projects  near  the  plant  for  its  workers  and  it 
is  building  its  own  street  car  lines  to  the 
plants. 

Some  half-hundred  Vv-orkers  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington 
who  live  in  Alexandria,  5  miles  down  the 
Potomac  River  from  the  Department,  have 
shifted  over  from  private  automobile  and  bus 
to  boat.  Each  morning  they  meet  at  a  dock 
in  Alexandria  and  from  there  they  putt-putt 
up  the  river  to  a  dock  2  blocks  from  where 
they  work. 

The  War  Production  Drive  Committee  in 
a  manufacturing  plant  in  Pennsylvania  has 
increased  swap  riding  by  one-third.  The 
Committee  prepared  a  large  map  showing 
where  each  employee  in  the  plant  lived.  Each 
person  driving  a  car  was  indicated  on  the  map 
by  a  red  tack.  A  white  tack  located  the  resi- 
dence of  each  person  using  a  car.  Red  and 
white  tacks  got  together  and  formed  car 
pools. 

At  an  Ohio  tractor  company,  a  workers' 
transportation  committee  has  organized  a 
housing  rental  service  as  well  as  a  car  pooling 


BUSSES  and  street  cars  have  a  gigantic  job  now,  carrying  war  workers  to  work.  The  faster 
tires  and  cars  wear  out,  the  greater  the  strain  on  public  vehicles.  You  can  help  by  nnaking 
your  car  last  4  times  its  normal  life,  by  driving  to  your  job  with  4  to  the  car  instead  of  one. 
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RUBBER  tire  shortage  and  gasoline  rationing  have  put  many  people  back  on  their  feet. 
By  walking  to  work  when  you  can,  by  walking  to  the  movies,  and  to  the  park,  and  to  the 
corner  drug  store  you  can  help  make  the  precious  rubber  stockpile  do  for  the  duration. 


committee  so  that  the  workers  are  enabled  to 
move  to  homes  near  their  factory. 

Workers  in  a  Virginia  shipyard  operate  a 
cooperative  bus.  The  cooperative  organiza- 
tion was  formed  among  10  to  50  workers. 
They  made  the  down  payment  necessary  to 
buy  a  bus  and  went  to  a  bank  for  the  rest  of 
the  purchase  money.  Payments  and  mainte- 
nance costs  are  paid  off  by  regular  bus  fares. 

Workers  in  a  Pennsylvania  plant  petitioned 
a  railroad  to  stop  its  express  train  to  pick 
up  workers  in  the  morning  and  deliver  them 
home  in  the  evening. 

The  War  Production  Drive  Committee  in 
a  certain  town  in  California  persuaded  a  plant 
to  prepare  3  maps,  one  for  each  shift:  the 
sunshine,  the  matinee,  and  the  MacArthur 
shift.  Each  employee  was  given  a  tab  on 
which  to  write  his  name,  address,  and  other 
information  about  how  he  got  to  work.  Tabs 
were  stuck  on  the  proper  maps  and  car  pools 
formed  spontaneously. 

An  office  of  price  administration  em- 
ployee  in  Washington,  D.  C,  noticed  that 
every  morning  someone  from  each  apartment 
in  his  apartment  building  set  out  to  work  in 
the  same  general  direction  in  his  own  car 
alone.  On  his  own,  he  called  a  meeting  in 
his  apartment  and  arranged  for  car  pooling 
that  uses  4  automobiles  each  day  instead  of 
16.  Each  person  drives  3  other  people  to 
work  for  one  week. 

Neighbors  in  Bethesda,  Maryland,  looking 
toward  the  day  when  their  tires  are  going  to 
wear  out,  have  already  put  their  spare  tires  in 
a  tire  pool. 


Fire  houses  in  many  cities  have  already 
erected  bulletin  boards  where  persons  wish- 
ing to  exchange  rides  can  post  their  names, 
addresses,  and  places  of  work. 

In  some  communities  where  mothers  for- 
merly took  turns  driving  their  children  to 
school,  they  now  take  turns  shepherding  them 
along  the  sidewalk. 

In  rural  communities  farmers  are  pooling 
their  shipments  to  town  so  that  one  truck 
goes  to  town  full  instead  of  4  that  used  to  go 
a  quarter  filled.  Farm  families  also  arrange 
to  go  to  town  together  to  shop  in  one  car 
instead  of  2  or  3  separate  cars. 

A  group  of  workers  living  at  some  distance 
from  each  other  far  from  the  city  drive  their 
cars  to  a  central  pickup  point  where  one  of 
them  takes  them  all  to  town.  The  rest  of  the 
cars  are  parked. 

The  ODT  suggests  that  plants  with  park- 
ing areas  for  workers  arrange  for  all  the 
workers  who  live  in  a  particular  neighbor- 
hood to  park  in  one  section  of  the  parking 
area.  These  areas  then  serve  as  a  meeting 
place  for  swapriders. 

One  Detroit  plant  fines  employees  10  cents 
for  each  empty  seat  in  their  cars.  The  money 
is  turned  over  to  the  USO. 

Another  plant  refuses  to  admit  cars  to  its 
parking  lot  which  are  not  loaded  to  capacity. 

Employees  of  most  Government  depart- 
ments in  Washington,  members  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America,  and  em- 
ployees in  war  plants  throughout  the  country 
have  set  up  committees  to  forward  swaprid- 
ing. 


You  don't  have  to  wait  for  your  mayor 
to  announce  a  war  transportation  program  to 
begin  to  do  your  job  on  war  transportation. 
You  can  organize  a  swapriding  club  immedi- 
ately on  your  own  block,  in  your  own  apart- 
ment house,  in  your  trade  union,  your  wom- 
en's club,  your  office,  or  your  factory. 

You  don't  need  anything  more  than  you 
have  now  to  organize  your  own  swapriding 
club,  but  if  you  want  information  on  how  to 
work  out  swapriding  on  a  grand  scale 
through  your  union,  your  factory,  or  your 
civic  organization,  write  to  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation,  Division  of  Local 
Transport,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ask  for 
the  pamphlet  on  Conservation  of  Vital  War 
Transportation.    It's  free. 

Here's  a  check  list  to  measure  your 
habits  to  find  out  whether  you  have  put  your 
transportation  on  a  war  basis. 

You  never  drive  faster  than  35  miles  per 
hour.    (  ) 

You  never  jam  on  your  brakes.     (  ) 

You  take  curves  slowly.    (  ) 

You  don't  bump  up  against  the  curb  when 
you  park.    (  ) 

You  check  the  air  pressure  in  your  tires 
once  a  week.    (  ) 

You  keep  your  brakes  equalized.     (  ) 

You  check  your  wheel  alignment  once 
every  6  months.    (  ) 

You  cross-swap  your  tires  regularly  using 
your  spare  in  the  rotation.    (  ) 

You  inspect  your  tires  for  grease  spots  and 
wash  them  off  with  soap  and  water.    (  ) 

You  repair  cuts,  leaks,  breaks  and  bruises 
immediately.    (  ) 

.  You  keep  your  car  and  tires  under  cover  as 
much  as  possible.    (  ) 

You  have  organized  a  swapriding  club,  and 
you  never  drive  your  car  to  work  unless  it  is 
full.     (  ) 

You  have  begun  to  organize  a  tire  pool  so 
that  when  you  get  down  to  3  tires  and  your 
neighbor  gets  down  to  3  tires  you  will  have 
one  car  with  4  tires  and  2  spares.     (  ) 

When  you  leave  your  car  at  home  your 
family  doesn't  wear  out  the  tires  by  driving 
needlessly  during  the  day.     (  ) 

If  you  must  use  busses,  trains,  or  planes, 
for  pleasure,  you  use  them  during  the  middle 
of  the  week  and  not  over  the  week  end.  (  ) 

You  plan  to  spend  your  vacation  in  your 
home  town.    (  ) 

When  you  have  picnics,  you  have  them 
within  walking  distance  of  your  home  or  in 
your  back  yard.    (  ) 

When  you  go  to  the  movies,  the  drug  store, 
to  church  or  to  meetings,  you  use  public  trans- 
portation or  you  walk.     (  ) 
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If  you  use  your  car  to  go  shopping,  you 
have  organized  a  shopping  pool  so  that  4  of 
you  do  your  shopping  at  once  in  one  car 
rather  than  in  4  cars.     (  ) 

If  you  hve  within  walking  distance  of  your 
grocery  store,  you  go  shopping  with  a  baby 
carriage  or  an  express  wagon  and  not  with 
the  car.     (  ) 

If  you  have  a  biqxle,  you  either  put  it  to 
good  use  yourself  or  you  let  someone  else  put 
it  to  good  use.     (  ) 

You  have  joined  a  transportation  commit- 
tee in  your  communit)'  to  look  into  ways  of 
saving  on  rubber  tires.     (  ) 


Mill  ion  Paul  Reveres 

Co77cluded  frow  page  3 

the  natural  neighborhood  lines.  Neighbors, 
in  any  case,  must  be  families  living  within 
fairly  easy  walking  distance  from  each  other, 
and  must  have  at  least  one  social  bond  be- 
tvi-een  them.  If  more  than  20  families  come 
within  such  a  social  grouping,  more  than  2 
leaders  must  be  chosen.  If  a  neighborhood 
includes  only  8  families,  it  must  still  have  its 
2  leaders. 

Neighborhood  leaders  are  a  man  and  a 
woman.  Count)-  leaders,  likewise,  are  one 
man  and  one  woman.  In  this  war,  women 
are  as  essential  home  front  fighters  as  the 
men.  There  are  home  gardens  to  be  grown, 
household  equipment  to  be  salvaged,  under- 
standing of  price  control  orders  developed. 
Leaders  may  be  nonfarm  people,  the  local 
doctor,  school  teacher,  or  minister,  and  the 
wives  of  these  men,  although,  naturally,  farm 
people  predominate.  It  doesn't  matter  much 
what  profession  the  leaders  work  at  so  long 
as  they  are  recognized  and  accepted  as  people 
to  whom  others  turn  for  help,  and  who  know 
how  to  get  local  jobs  done  well  and  done 
quickly. 

Here's  how  the  plan  works,  recogniz- 
ing  how  much  the  President's  7-point  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  the  cost  of  living 
meant  to  rural  families,  11  regional  confer- 
ences of  State  directors  of  Extension,  super- 
visors of  county  extension  agents,  extension 
economists  and  editors,  were  held  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
in  May.  The  program  was  discussed  at  these 
conferences,  and  an  educational  program  de- 
veloped. The  various  State  Extension  Ser\'- 
ices  figured  up  the  number  of  neighborhood 
leaders  who  would  be  enrolled  and  trained 
to  carry  the  meaning  of  this  program  to  ever)- 
rural  family  by  June  15.  State,  district,  and 
local  conferences  of  leaders  were  arranged 
for,  to  help  them  understand  the  points.  In 


these  meetings,  leaders  are  encouraged  to  de- 
velop their  own  resources  to  organize  neigh- 
borhood meetings  and  discussion  groups,  to 
seek  the  cooperation  of  helpful  local  papers. 
These  neighborhood  leaders  also  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  showing  their  neighbors 
how  they  might  adjust  their  daily  economies 
to  conform  to  the  program  for  the  control 
of  the  cost  of  living.  Leaders  offer  sugges- 
tions on  how  they  can  assure  themselves  that 
every  neighbor  would  be  given  information 
and  help,  and  also  how  they  can  bring  back 
to  communit)'  committeemen  the  reactions 
of  their  neighbors  and  the  difficulties  these 
might  have  to  meet.  So  the  system  is  demo- 
cratic, 2-way,  not  bureaucratic,  superimposed, 
and  by  June  15,  an  estimated  500,000  neigh- 
borhood leaders  will  be  at  work  in  ever)-  last 
hollow  carrying  the  message  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  and  explaining  its  import. 

Similarly  during  the  spring,  especially  in 
the  Southern  States,  neighborhood  leaders 
carried  the  message,  the  need  for  building 
health,  and  increasing  food  supplies  through 
having  more  and  better  farm  gardens.  These 
leaders  did  much  to  make  it  possible  to  come 
near  the  goal  of  5,760,000  farm  gardens  in 
1942. 

The  Extension  Services  through  this 
neighborhood  leader  system  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  with  State  and  count}'  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  War  Boards,  carr}'ing  to 
the  people  information  which  the  Depart- 
ment War  Boards  consider  important  on  the 
agricultural  front.  They  also  work  closely 
with  State  and  count)'  councils  of  defense 
and  with  many  other  Federal,  State,  and 
purely  local  agencies  and  organizations,  seek- 
ing to  effectuate  needed  war  programs  in 
rural  areas. 

So  important  is  this  job  of  giving  and 
getting  information,  that  a  special  conference 
was  held  in  Washington  in  March  1942  to 
plan  on  perfecting  its  technique.  Extension 
Sers'ice  workers  and  rural  specialists  from 
several  States  met  with  the  Federal  Extension 
Ser\'ice  staff  to  draw  up  a  blueprint.  It  is 
that  blueprint  that  is  coming  to  life  now  in 
neighborhoods  all  over  the  country  which 
had  never  before  had  a  close  tie-in  with  their 
Government  in  Washington. 

This  neighborhood  leadership  system  pro- 
vides a  swift  personal  channel  of  information 
between  war  headquarters  in  Washington 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rural  America,  but  it  isn't 
the  only  line.  Other  wires  of  communica- 
tion are  red  hot,  too.  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  a  national  scale  uses  the 
radio,  newspapers,  publications,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  exhibits.  Close  coordination  of 
all  Department  agencies  is  maintained  so  that 


the  messages  given  to  rural  people  by  their 
local  representatives  supplement  and 
strengthen  each  other.  State  and  local  Ex- 
tension Service  agencies  send  news  bulletins 
to  local  radio  stations  and  to  home  town 
newspapers.  Communit)'  committees  get  in 
touch  with  people  through  4-H  clubs,  wom- 
en's clubs,  town  meetings,  schools,  churches, 
farm  and  other  communit)'  organizations. 

But  to  be  sure  every  last  man  and 
woman  in  rural  America  gets  the  message, 
the  neighborhood  leader  does  the  job.  Out 
in  Hollow  Junction,  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  Sam 
Weeks  take  control.  They  get  a  request: 
"Tell  your  neighbors  about  the  new  price 
ceilings."  They  read  the  story  about  price 
ceilings,  then  out  comes  their  list  of  20 
neighbors.  First,  Mrs.  Re)'nolds  has  a  ses- 
sion on  the  telephone.  And  if  anyone  lis- 
tens in  on  the  party  line,  it's  okay.  The  more 
who  hear,  the  better.  She  covers  8  families 
this  way. 

Next  she  walks  down  to  the  doctor's. 
He'll  be  going  out  Jed  Peters'  way  in  a  day 
or  so,  and  he  can  carr)-  the  news. 

That  makes  9  families.  Sam  Weeks,  at 
his  grocery  store,  will  talk  to  at  least  6  others, 
leaving  5  to  go.  Two  of  these  families  attend 
his  church,  and  he'll  see  them  on  Sunday. 
But  for  the  last  3,  Mrs.  Reynolds  has  a  system 
that  works  fine.  Her  daughter,  Susan,  goes 
to  school  with  the  girls  in  these  3  families. 
Susan  carries  a  message  to  the  girls  asking 
somebody  in  the  family  to  drop  by  the  Rey- 
nolds' farm  in  the  next  day  or  two,  if  they 
can,  because  Mrs.  Reynolds  has  news  for 
them. 

So  the  word  gets  around,  one  way  or  an- 
other. Usually  it  takes  3  or  4  days,  but  when 
Ma  thinks  an  order  needs  hurr)'-up  action, 
she  rounds  up  her  folks  in  24  hours. 

In  a  pinch,  Mrs.  Reynolds  can  throw  a 
saddle  on  the  family  horse  and  trot  out  to 
ever)'  last  family  in  the  circuit.  Frequently 
she  will  give  her  folks  a  leaflet  or  a  card  out- 
lining briefly  and  simply  the  facts  she  has 
presented.  Or  she  may  ask  them  to  give  her 
suggestions  and  information,  thus  stimulat- 
ing discussion  and  active  local  participation 
in  the  effort. 

If  Paul  Revere  could  do  it,  so  can  Mrs. 
Reynolds. 
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Farm  recruits 


How  re  we  going  to  get  *em 
down  on  the  farm? 


AMERICA'S  farmers  aren't  counting  on  any  beauty  rest  this  year. 
We've  asked  them  to  set  a  dinner  table  for  millions  we  never  fed  be- 
fore— our  own  1  32  millions  here  and  abroad,  and  now  millions  of 
allies  around  the  world.    That's  going  to  take  work,  long  hours  of  it. 


142  MILLION  extra  man-days  of  work  must  be  put  in  if  all  the 
food  we  need  is  to  roll  off  farms — 108,000  quarts  of  milk  every 
minute.  .  .87,000  eggs  every  minute.  .  .54  million  pounds  of 
pork  every  day.    These  are  only  3  foods  America  at  war  must  have. 


WE  MUST  have  food,  but  we  must  have  airplanes,  too,  so  the  IN  EACH  COUNTY,  representatives  of  county  USDA  War 

extra  help  that  farmers  need  can't  come  out  of  other  essential  work.  Boards,  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  teachers,  neighborhood  leaders. 

New  sources  must  be  tapped,  sources  close  to  the  farm.    It's  a  farmers,  workers,  are  sharing  ideas,  listing  jobs  to  be  done,  lining 

grass  roots  job,  and  farmers,  countrywide,  are  tackling  it  that  way,  up  help,  arranging  transportation,  housing  for  the  extra  workers. 
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County  USD  A  War  Boards  working  with  the  U,  5.  Employment  Serv- 
ice, help  farmers  muster  the  manpower  to  turn  out  the  greatest 
quantity  of  food  in  American  history 


FIRST  they  look  for  help  within  themselves,  pooling  the  labor  and  WORKERS,  accustomed  to  work  the  land,  now  unemployed  or 

machinery  right  now  on  their  farms.    Five  Iowa  farmers  did  that,  and  stranded  atsomedistantpoint,arereached,enrolled,andputto  work, 

discovered  if  they  shared  what  they  had,  each  of  their  farms  could  Sometimes  that  means  pooling  money  to  pay  their  transportation, 

step  up  its  production  without  bringing  in  any  extra  workers.  Neighboring  farmers  work  out  schedules  to  share  their  extra  help. 


BOYS  out  of  school,  on  vacation,  are  enrolled.  They  want  a  GIRLS  who  can  turn  a  hand  at  cooking  a  meal,  washing  up,  look- 
summer  in  the  sun, doing  useful  work,and  this  is  theirchance.  Often  ing  after  the  kids,  minding  the  house,  have  been  found  to  take  the 
they  are  given  training  before  they  go  to  work.  Some  boys  live  place  of  farm  mothers  who  are  free,  then,  to  work  the  farms.  That 
with  farm  families.    Some  live  in  camps,  and  hire  out  by  the  day.  often  makes  more  sense  than  putting  city  girls  right  on  the  land. 
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GROWN-UPS,  workers  in  cities,  businessmen  on  vocation, people  NOBODY'S  expected  to  work  for  love.    The  local  groups  work 

who  want  to  make  their  evenings,  Sundays,  and  holidays  count,  out  standards  of  pay,  housing,  and  sanitation.    Not  all  standards 

have  been  enrolled  by  farmers  and  put  to  work.    Here  many  city  are  good,butraisingthem  and  protectingthemisthe  local  farmers' job, 

organizations  put  their  members  in  touch  with  farm  committees,  with  only  brood  principles  laid  down  by  State  end  Federal  agencies. 


TURN  a  telescope  the  other  way  around,  the  county  USDA  War  ONLY  when  form  labor  problems  get  too  tough  for  State  agencies 

Boards  will  soy,  and  you'll  find  the  help  you  need.    But  where  to  handle  does  the  Federal  Government  step  in.    But  Washington 

local  organization  can't  cope  with  the  job.  State  War  Boards  step  knows  America's  greatest  assurance  of  a  full  production  line  is  the 

in.    Their  members  are  the  some  kind  of  practical,  knowing  people,  determination,  devotion,  and  dedication  of  the  men  on  the  land. 
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One  month*s  reprieve 

That^s  all  the  time  that^s  left  to  get  a  hot  lunch  program  into  gear 
for  the  new  school  year.     What  are  you  doing  about  it? 


LABOR  shortages  in  wartime  mean  volunteers  must  carry  on  hot  school  lunch  programs. 
Foods  from  the  Government  need  supplementing  to  give  the  children  well-balanced  meals. 


THERE'S  a  school  in  your  neighborhood. 
Your  kids  and  the  kids  next  door  will  go 
back  to  it  this  fall.    What  will  they  be 
eating  for  lunch? 
Give  it  a  thought. 

Maybe  you  live  in  a  prosperous  neigh- 
borhood, where  the  kids  are  plump  and 
well-fed.  Maybe  you  don't.  Maybe  you 
go  off  to  work  each  morning,  leaving  the 
children  to  forage  for  themselves.  You, 
and  millions  of  others,  are  busy  working 
in  war  factories  and  on  Victory  crops. 
That's  good.    But  what  about  your  kids? 

Taking  chances  on  food  is  okay  now  and 
then.  But  not  "for  the  duration."  We 
can't  fight  and  win  a  "people's  revolution" 
to  raise  living  standards,  by  letting  our 
kids  grow  up  that  way.  What's  more, 
we  don't  need  to. 

In  Silex,  Missouri,  the  kids  will  get 
hot  lunches.  They  won't  gulp  down 
chunks  of  bread,  hunks  of  candy,  and  call 
it  a  meal. 

That's  what  they  used  to  do.  Their 
teachers  saw  them,  and  worried.  Maybe 
it  was  food  like  that  that  made  afternoon 
lessons  hard  to  get  through.  Maybe  if  they 
all  got  a  good  hot  lunch  it  would  be  easier 
to  teach  geography. 

Hot  lunches.  But  how  to  get  them? 
Who  would  do  the  work?  Where  find  the 
money?  Where  locate  a  lunchroom  large 
enough  for  85  youngsters? 

So  many  obstacles  loomed  up  the 
teachers  almost  abandoned  the  idea.  But 
somehow  they  couldn't.  The  kids  in 
Perry,  Missouri,  were  getting  hot  lunches. 
The  Silex  teachers  visited  the  project.  It 
looked  easy;  ran  like  clockwork.  And 
what  a  difference  it  made  to  the  kids! 
School  attendance  was  better;  the  young- 
sters behaved  better,  made  better  grades. 

That's  how  it  started,  with  the 
teachers.  But  the  people  in  the  district 
quickly  took  up  the  idea.  In  the  summer 
of  '39,  they  planted  a  garden,  on  a  3-acre 
stretch  of  old  railway,  donated  by  a 
retired  doctor.  Seed  was  sown,  and  pota- 
toes put  down.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
summer,  the  canning  project  turned  out 
990  quarts  of  vegetables. 


The  kids  gave  a  show  to  equip  the 
kitchen.  Admission  was  one  dish  cloth, 
one  bar  of  soap,  or  one  kitchen  utensil.  It 
was  a  great  success.  The  janitor  made 
tables  by  placing  long  boards  across 
"wooden  horses."  Each  student  brought 
an  old  plate,  a  fork  and  a  spoon.  Gradu- 
ally, the  project  took  shape.  Two  weeks 
after  school  started,  in  the  fall  of  '39  the 
first  meal  was  served  in  the  old  auditorium. 

They  still  laugh,  in  Silex,  about  that 
first  meal.  They  tell  how  the  children 
marched  to  the  well  in  the  basement  and 
poured  cold  water  on  each  other's  hands, 
hurrying,  to  be  on  time  and  clean.  But 
lunch  was  35  minutes  late  that  day.  There 
wasn't  room  enough  for  all  85  students  to 
eat  at  once,  so  they  are  in  2  shifts.  The 
afternoon  bell  rang  before  the  first  shift 
was  finished.  One  little  boy  fell  out  of  his 
chair,  his  plate  on  top  of  him.  One  girl 
cried  and  wouldn't  eat  her  food.  The 
cook  wasn't  used  to  large-scale  cooking. 


and  the  biscuits  were  flat  and  hard. 
Worst  of  all,  the  floor  in  the  old  audi- 
torium sloped  badly,  so  that  bowls  could 
not  be  filled  too  full.  Food  and  water 
spilled  on  the  tables,  ruining  the  paper 
table  cloth.  A  pile  of  dishes  fell  and 
crashed  into  pieces.  But  the  children 
started  their  afternoon  classes  with  full 
stomachs,  and  grins  on  their  faces.  Hot 
lunch  was  fun.    And  it  tasted  good. 

Most  of  the  tood  they  ate  was  fur- 
nished  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration,  way  back  in  Washington. 
It  was  distributed  through  the  local 
Social  Security  office.  But  the  local 
sponsors  needed  some  foods  to  round  out 
what  the  Government  supplied.  They 
needed  kerosene  for  the  stoves,  and  milk 
and  butter  and  several  other  things  that 
would  add  up  to  several  dollars  a  month. 
Some  of  the  students  felt  they  could  donate 
a  dollar  a  month;  some  of  them  wanted  to 
work  for  their  meals;  some  couldn't  make 
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any  contribution.  But,  everybody  was 
told  to  eat  anyway,  and  those  who  could 
donate  a  dollar  did  so,  though  the  records 
were  kept  secret;  and  those  who  wanted 
to  work  did  so,  too. 

In  fact,  everyone  in  the  community 
worked  on  the  project.  All  during  that 
first  year,  the  kids  gave  entertainments, 
suppers,  and  carnivals.  A  WPA  project 
supplied  the  labor  and  an  attractive  dining 
room  was  built  in  the  basement  of  the 
gymnasium.  Sleek,  shiny  cabinets,  work 
tables,  serving  tables,  drain  tables,  and 
dining  tables  eventually  took  shape.  The 
walls  were  paneled  in  plywood.  A  hot- 
water  tank  was  installed.  Heavy  res- 
taurant dishes  were  bought,  as  well  as 
kitchen  utensils,  trays,  and  serving  pitch- 
ers. Dressing  rooms  were  built,  with 
wash  bowls  where  the  children  could  soap 
their  hands  in  warm  water  and  dry  them 
on  real  towels. 

The  Silex  hot-lunch  project  is  3  years 
old,  going  on  4,  and  the  people  of  Silex  are 
mighty  proud  of  that  project.  They  can 
tell  you  a  thrilling  story  of  how  that 
school  lunchroom  fed  the  whole  com- 
munity when  the  Cuivre  River  overflowed 
its  banks  and  flooded  every  home  in  the 
village  with  4  to  8  feet  of  muddy  water. 
The  commodities  and  the  great  store  of 


canned  vegetables — 2,000  quarts  the  second 
summer — came  to  the  rescue  of  585  citizens 
as  they  filed  through  the  lunchroom  and 
were  served  nourishing  well-cooked  meals, 
prepared  by  the  teachers.  In  a  crisis,  and 
especially  in  wartime,  it  counts  for  some- 
thing when  a  community  knows  it  can  do 
a  job,  and  do  it  well. 

This  is  just  the  story  of  Silex,  Missouri. 
It  has  been  repeated,  with  variations,  in 
thousands  of  communities  throughout  the 
country.  It  can  and  must  be  repeated  in 
every  community  where  there  are  poorly 
fed  children. 

Before  the  government  began 
distributing  foods  for  school  lunches,  there 
were  9  million  kids  in  this  country  who 
didn't  get  even  one  square  meal  a  day. 
Last  year  5  million  of  them  sat  down  dur- 
ing the  school  year  to  a  hot  lunch,  pre- 
pared with  food  bought  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Administration.  Febru- 
ary 1942  was  the  gold  star  month:  6.2 
million  kids  had  hot  lunches  then.  It  cost 
the  Federal  Government  20  million  dollars 
for  the  food.  That's  about  2  cents  a  day 
for  every  child  who  ate. 

Rather  a  small  sum  to  pay,  isn't  it,  for 
healthy  bodies  and  happy  faces? 

Five  million  out  of  9  million  last  year, 
a  jump  of  240  percent  over  those  who  were 


reached  in  1939-40,  and  a  jump  of  46  per- 
cent over  1940-41. 

This  year  it's  going  to  be  a  tougher  job 
than  ever  to  make  sure  that  every  child  has 
one  good  meal  a  day.  More  mothers  are 
at  work  outside  their  homes.  There  will 
be  transportation  and  storage  problems 
with  the  food.  Labor  shortages  will  call 
for  increased  ingenuity  and  more  volun- 
teers. But  not  a  child  must  suffer  because 
of  this. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Admin- 
istration  is  earmarking  supplies  of  food  for 
the  1942-43  school-lunch  program.  It's 
planning  to  spend  more  than  ever  before 
for  each  child,  and  to  supply  a  greater 
variety  of  commodities.  There  will  be 
evaporated  milk,  fresh  or  dried  fruits, 
wheat  cereal,  wheat  flour,  and  dry  edible 
beans  for  meals  for  children  certified  for 
the  program.  In  addition,  it  looks  rea- 
sonably certain  that  AMA  will  be  able  to 
distribute  steady  supplies  of  one  or  more 
additional  dairy  products,  cereal  products, 
potatoes,  eggs,  and  a  number  of  processed 
or  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Finally, 
there  will  be  supplies  of  other  foods  avail- 
able locally  or  on  a  temporary  basis. 

There's  the  food,  folks.  But  you've 
got  to  "come  and  get  it."  The  AMA 
(Concluded  on  p.  15^ 


MEALS  in  classrooms  give  teachers  a  chance  to  do  more  than  serve  food;  they  can  teach  SOUP,  bread,  milk,  and  an  apple,  add  up 
Sood  food  habits,  vt^ith  charts  and  posters,  and  encourage  friendly  gives  and  takes,    to  a  good  school  lunch — and  happier  kids. 
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Help  yourself  to  cheese 

There^s  lots  of  it^  thanks  to  the  bounty  farmers  have  produced  for  us 
ana  for  our  allies — so  step  right  up 


JUNE  1941,  600  million  pounds  .  .  . 
December  1941,  930  million  pounds  .  .  . 
April  1942,  1,100  million  pounds! 

Watch  the  figures  roll  up,  and  every* 
pound  a  pound  of  American  cheese. 

That's  the  way  America's  dairy^men 
have  stepped  up  their  production  to  put 
protein  into  the  punch  that  the  United 
Nations  must  deliver  on  a  world-vvdde 
battlefront  and  on  the  production  lines  at 
home. 

A  year  ago,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
asked  the  dairy  farmers  how  quickly  they 
could  get  on  a  wartime  basis.  Ws  needed 
more  cheese,  for  one  thing,  cheese  for  our 
fighting  forces,  cheese  for  our  Allies.  What 
could  the  farmers  do  about  that? 

A  year  ago,  milk  from  our  farms  was 
going  into  cheese  at  the  rate  of  700  million 
gallons  a  year.  Today,  it  is  pouring  into 
cheese  at  the  rate  of  1,250  million  gallons. 
That's  the  farmer's  answer. 

Nobody  converts  any  industry  from 
peacetime  to  wartime  production  with  a 
twist  of  the  wrist.  But  speeding  up  farm 
production  is  more  difficult,  even,  than 
many  factory  turn-abouts.  That  hasn't 
stumped  our  dairv"  farmers. 

Out  of  these  1,100  million  pounds  of 
American  cheese  a  year,  250  million  must 
cross  the  oceans,  dodging  sub  attacks  and 
bombings,  to  carry  nourishment  and 
strength  to  our  Allies.  The  rest  wall  go 
into  Army  and  Na^y  meals,  into  thick 
sandwiches  and  piping  hot  dishes  for  farm 
and  factory  workers,  into  school  lunches, 
into  family  meals.  It  will  find  its  w^ay  to 
cafeteria  menus  and  drug-store  snacks.  It 
will  perch  on  apple  pie.  It  will  appear  as 
souffle,  fondue,  rarebit.  It  will  add  zest 
and  tang  and  flavor  to  millions  of  meals. 
It  will  help  build  muscle,  bone,  and  teeth 
in  millions  of  Americans.  It  will  pep 
them  up  with  Vitamins  A  and  G. 

Divided  equally,  that  would  mean  about 
6^2  pounds  a  year  for  you,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  your  family,  including  the  boys  in 
the  Army  and  Na\y,  a  pound  more  than 
you  could  have  had  last  year,  if  the 
Nation's  cheese  had  been  equally  divided. 


HURRY  UP  there,  Johnny,  and  get  in  the  swing.  It's  this  year's 
big  cheese  supply  they're  celebrating.    You'll  want  some,  too. 


To  meet  our  Allies'  needs  last  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  to  ask  con- 
sumers to  cut  down  on  their  cheese  buying. 
In  Great  Britain,  in  the  early  part  of  1941, 
people  were  getting  only  half  as  much 
cheese  as  before  the  war.  The  most  that 
any  ordinary  civilian  could  buy  was  one 
ounce  a  week. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  mass 
migration  of  cheese  from  our  shores. 
From  mid-March  1941  to  May  1942,  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration 
bought  306  million  pounds  of  American 
cheese  for  Lend-Lease  shipments  and 
domestic  programs.  Up  to  May  1,  1942, 
188  million  pounds  of  it  had  been  de- 
livered to  the  United  Nations.  And  more 
is  moving  on  its  way. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  great  increase  in 
cheese  production,  we  have  more  cheese 
to  eat  at  home  and  the  British  have 
been  able  to  increase  their  rations. 
British  rations  for  cheese  have  been 
stepped  up  from  3  to  4  ounces  a  week 
for  the  average  civilian,  and  from 
8  to  12  ounces  for  miners,  harvesters. 


heavy  industry  workers,  and  vegetarians. 

Europeans  have  always  eaten  more 
cheese  than  Americans.  The  English  in 
pre-war  years  ate  about  9  pounds  a  year. 
Before  the  w^ar,  in  1936,  Frenchmen  were 
eating  12  pounds,  Danes  14  pounds,  Dutch 
16  pounds,  and  the  Swiss  17  pounds  of 
cheese  a  year  per  person. 

We  used  to  import  about  60  million 
pounds  of  cheese  a  year.  Now  we  import 
scarcely  any,  except  small  amounts  from 
our  South  American  neighbors.  But 
American  cheese-makers  have  learned  the 
secrets  of  Swiss,  Roquefort,  Limburger, 
and  other  foreign  types  of  cheese,  so  that 
the  loss  of  our  imports  has  not  seriously 
hurt  the  epicurean  cheese  market. 

Most  of  the  cheese  made  in  this 
country  is  American  cheddar  cheese,  a  va- 
riety that  originated  in  the  village  of 
Cheddar  in  Somersetshire,  England.  This 
is  the  cheese  that  is  being  bought  for 
Lend-Lease.  It  is  the  cheese  that  is  sold 
in  grocery  stores  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 
(Concluded  on  p.  15^ 
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Whereas  the  ceiling  price? 

YOUR  GOVERNMENT  has  ordered  stores  to  post  their  ceiling  prices  for  all 
cost-of-living  goods  that  are  price  controlled.  It  wants  you  to  protect  your  own 
cost  of  living  by  not  paying  one  cent  more  than  the  ceiling  price  on  anything. 
That  price-ceiling  poster  is  the  first  thing  you  should  look  for  when  you  buy.  The 
law  says  ceiling-price  posters  must  be  easy  to  see  and  easy  to  read.  If  you  see  any 
signs  that  are  too  high  up  or  low  down,  or  hanging  in  the  dark,  or  in  too  small 
type,  ask  the  man  who  sells  to  fix  them.  Don't  growl  at  your  storekeeper. 
Give  him  a  lift.  Here  are  8  customers  working  out  ceiling-price  poster  problems 
with  their  merchants.    They  are  good  useful  citizens. 


SHIRLEY  HOLMES.  "Lucky  I  brought  this  Hashiight 
along,  Mr.  Gray,  or  I  couldn't  read  your  ceiling  prices. 
Aren't  you  just  a  little  too  bashful,  tacking  them  up  in  this 
dark  cornerr  Let's  look  for  a  place  where  the  lights  are 
good.    Then  everyone  can  read  the  prices." 


TIP-TOER.  "I  wear  high  heels,  all  right,  Mr.  White,  but  not 
high  enough  to  see  this  list  of  yours.  Do  you  think  you  could 
put  your  sign  down  lower  so  I  could  see  it  better?  You  know, 
I  might  accidentally  fall  on  somebody's  head." 


INFORMATION  PLEASER.  "If  I  were  a  memory  wizard, 
Johnny,  you  wouldn't  have  to  run  back  and  forth  so  much.  But  I 
just  can't  remember  what  the  ceiling  prices  are.  The  poster's  so 
far  away.  Let's  see  if  we  can  coax  Mr.  Black  to  move  it  up 
closer  to  the  place  where  the  goods  are  sold." 

8 


BOOK-OF-THE-WAR  CLUBBER.  "Most  popular  book  I 
ever  saw,  Mr.  Brown.  I'd  love  to  read  it.  But  before  I  get  a 
chance  to  see  all  the  ceiling  prices  in  it,  I'll  have  to  be  home 
cooking  supper.  You  know  the  law  says  it's  wrong  to  keep 
ceiling  prices  in  books." 

CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 


STICKLER.  "But  you  know,  Mr,  Green,  every  little 
item  has  a  ceiling  all  its  own.  This  issuch  a  jumble,  I  don't 
know  what's  what.  The  sign  should  tell  me  the  ceiling 
price  of  each  brand  and  size,  and  not  run  them  together." 


FRONT  DOOR  SHOPPER.  "It's  a  cute  idea, 
Mr.  Rose,  sticking  your  ceiling  prices  in  your  hat  that 
way.  But  wouldn't  it  be  easier  if  you  just  printed  them 
or  wrote  them  on  a  card,  and  showed  the  card  to  me? 
That's  regulations,  you  know." 


RUBBERNECK.  "I  know  it's  probably  good  exercise  for  me, 
Mr.  Blue,  to  have  to  crawl  under  your  wagon  to  see  your  ceiling 
price  sign  on  the  far  side  of  your  wagon.  But  it's  a  trifle  incon- 
venient. Wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  put  the  sign  on  the  sidewalk 
side?    You  are  supposed  to,  anyway." 


L 


NEARSIGHTED.  "Isn't  it  expensive  for  you,  Mr.  Orange,  to 
give  each  of  your  customers  a  magnifying  glass  like  this  so  they 
can  read  your  ceiling  prices?  Maybe  if  you  printed  them  in 
bigger  type,  we  wouldn't  be  such  a  nuisance  to  you — and  you 
wouldn't  be  breaking  the  law." 
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Evenins  up  the  chance  to  eat 


WHO  is  the  best  fed  American? 

There's  no  use  naming  names,  even  if  it 
were  possible.  Barring  the  millions  of  our 
young  men  who  are  getting  abundant  and 
well-planned  Army  and  Navy  meals,  it's  a 
good  bet  that  the  best  fed  American  is 
someone  with  a  really  comfortable  income. 

Who  is  the  best  fed  Englishman,  outside 
of  military  dut}'? 

He  is  a  seaman. 

British  national  policy  determines  not 
only  who  gets  what  kind  of  arms;  it 
decides  also  who  gets  what  kind  of  food. 
That  goes  for  civilians  as  well  as  fighters. 

Seamen,  because  of  the  hazardous, 
arduous,  and  exacting  nature  of  their 
work,  get  1%  pounds  of  meat  a  week,  7  or 
8  times  the  amount  allowed  a  Government 
clerk,  or  a  banker,  or  a  newspaper  reporter. 
Seamen  get  4  times  as  much  sugar,  2  times 
as  much  tea,  more  than  2  times  as  much 
butter  and  margarine,  and  2  times  as  much 
bacon  or  ham  as  ordinary  people  can 
claim. 

Who  are  the  second  best  feed  people 
in  England? 

Here  it  is  a  toss-up  berween  miners  and 
workers  in  heavy  industries  and  the 
children. 

Why  a  nation  at  war  decides  to  give 
its  hardest  workers  first  call  on  its  food  is 
obvious.  If  munitions  are  to  be  turned 
out  for  the  fighting  men,  the  munitions 
workers  need  diets  that  will  sustain  their 
working  capacit}^ 

But  how  about  the  children?  They 
don't  make  munitions. 

Well,  the  British  say  there  is  no  point 
in  fighting  a  war  for  surA'ival  if  the 
survivors — the  people  of  the  next  gener- 
ation— start  life  crippled  and  disabled  by 
malnutrition. 

Fighting  a  war  for  survival  means  fight- 
ing the  enemy  with  arms,  and  fighting 
malnutrition  among  workers  and  children 
by  giving  them  priority  on  the  food  they 
need. 

The  people  who  get  the  least  pood  in 
England  are  in  general  the  people  who 
need  the  least  food.  Money  income  ha^ 
much  less  to  do  with  how  much  food  a 
person  gets  than  his  needs  have.  By  and 
large,  what  you  eat  in  England  depends 


on  whether  or  not  you  are  a  child,  what 
kind  of  work  you  do,  your  taste,  your 
food  habits  (if  you  persist  in  eating  steaks 
when  meat  is  rationed  by  price  you  get 
only  a  fifth  or  a  fourth  as  much  meat  as 
you  would  get  if  you  ate  stews),  your  abil- 
itj  to  eliminate  waste  (the  less  you  waste 
the  more  you  have  out  of  your  ration  to 
eat),  and  finally  (and  least  important)  the 
amount  of  money  you  have  (to  purchase 
unrationed  foods  or  to  chisel  by  buving 


at  black  markets,  which  is  possible  on  a 
small  scale). 

Some  people,  the  aged  who  are  depend- 
ent on  old-age  pensions,  may  not  get  all 
the  food  they  need.  Some  people,  who 
combine  wealth  with  a  tendency  to  chisel, 
may  get  more  food  than  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  war  effort  entitles 
them  to.  The  pensioners  are  victims  of 
fixed  incomes  and  rising  prices.  Their 
old-age  pensions,  never  munificent,  have 


IT*S  LUNCHTIME  for  the  British  seamen  above,  and  the  dock  workers  below,  who  take 
time  out  to  send  a  mark  of  their  approval  of  the  cheese  and  the  pork  supplied  by  America. 
Because  they  do  heavy  work,  their  share  is  larger  than  the  rations  ordinary  citizens  get. 
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War  in  Great  Britain  is  wiping  out  the  extremes  of  hare  subsistance 
and  superabundance  in  the  meals  her  people  get 


not  been  increased  since  the  war  began 
although  prices  have  gone  up  about  20 
percent.  The  result  is  some  of  them 
probably  are  unable  to  buy  all  the  food 
rheir  ration  cards  entitle  them  to. 

x\t  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  people 
who  can  afford  the  price  may  supplement 
their  rations  by  eating  in  restaurants  where 
meals  are  not  rationed  or  by  patronizing 
food   bootleggers,    the    so-called  black 


markets.  Actually  the  proportion  of  chis- 
elers  is  trifling.  The  English  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  war  and  public  feeling  runs 
high  against  chiselers.  Only  the  hardiest 
variet}^  actually  try  to  beat  the  ration. 
Eating  outside  the  ration  by  going  to  a 
restaurant  has  never  been  a  source  of  much 
evasion.  What  abuses  have  existed  have 
been  taken  in  hand  by  a  recent  Ministry 
of  Food  order. 

Hotels  and  restaurants  serving  meals, 


under  this  order,  may  not  serve  more  than 
3  courses.  Those  3  courses  must  not  in- 
clude more  than  one  main  dish  and  one 
subsidy  dish.  No  main  dish  may  be  a 
combination  of  meat,  fish,  or  eggs;  only 
one  of  these  foods  may  be  serv^ed  at  a  meal. 
The  amount  of  tea  permitted,  the  amount 
of  fats  and  sugar  that  may  be  served,  are 
all  cut  down.  The  price  of  a  meal  in  a 
hotel  or  restaurant  may  not  be  more  than 
$1.  This  discourages  restaurant  and  hotel 
proprietors  from  serving  illegally  extrava- 
gant meals  by  getting  food  on  the  black 
markets.  HezYj  fines  discourage  them 
still  more.  Where  music  and  entertain- 
ment is  provided  with  the  meal,  additional 
charges  to  cover  the  cost  of  amusement 
may  be  made.  Finally,  no  meals  at  all 
may  be  served  in  hotels  and  restaurants 
which  do  not  cater  to  people  who  work 
at  night,  that  is  from  midnight  to  5  A.  M. 
in  London,  and  from  11  P.  M.  to  5  A.  M. 
outside  of  London. 

If  you  are  flush  with  money,  and  you 
insist,  you  can  go  to  a  night  club  or  a 
cabaret  and  get  a  3-course  meal,  except 
in  the  prohibited  hours.  The  meal  you 
will  get  may  have  foods  with  foreign 
names  that,  translated,  mean  stew.  The 
silver  may  gleam.    The  service  may  be 


RICH  OR  POOR,  all  children  alike  stand  hish  on  the  priority  lists  for  foods.  That 
young  gentleman  above  seems  to  enjoy  his  status  on  the  preferred  lists  for  cod  liver  oil  and 
concentrated  orange  juice.    Even  an  extra  sandwich  can  bring  Q  light  in  a  young  girl's  eye. 


WE  WRITE  it  differently,  but  the  eggs 
taste  just  as  good  to  these  2  boys  at  school 
in  "the  potteries."    Eggs  go  firstto children. 
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unctuous,  and  the  napery  may  be  a  dazzling 
white.  The  meal  nevertheless  will  con- 
tain less  nourishing  food,  less  meat,  less 
sugar,  less  tea,  less  of  all  the  rationed 
foods,  than  the  meals  that  are  served  every 
day  at  reduced  prices  to  miners  in  their 
pithead  canteens,  to  factor}^  workers  at 
their  f actor)'  canteens. 

In  ENGLAND  BEFORE  THE  WAR,  AS  IN  THE 

United  States  today,  people  ate  according 
to  their  tastes  and  their  pocketbooks. 
The  10  percent  of  the  population,  for 
example,  which  spent  most  money  on 
food,  spent  an  average  of  $3.50  a  week 
a  person.  This  bought  the  average  well- 
to-do  family  something  like  14  pounds  of 
bread,  flour,  and  other  cereals;  4.6  pounds 
of  sugar;  1.3  pounds  of  jams,  jellies,  and 
sirups;  2.7  pounds  of  other  sweet  foods; 
12.7  pounds  of  potatoes;  11.6  pounds  of 
meat  and  bacon;  3.7  pounds  of  fats  and 
oils;  0.6  pounds  of  cheese;  17  pounds  of 
eggs;  0.6  pounds  of  tea. 

Bread  and  flour  have  not  been  rationed 
in  England  so  the  war  has  had  no  affect 
on  the  consumption  of  these  foods  by  the 
upper  10  percent  of  England's  eaters.  But 
the  war  has  cut  down  the  sugar  they  get 
by  46  percent,  meat  by  59  percent;  fats 
and  oil  by  49  percent;  eggs  by  more  than 
75  percent,  tea  by  17  percent.  Cheese 
consumption,  however,  has  gone  up  slight- 
ly since  the  war,  some  17  percent. 

The  10  percent  of  the  pre-war  British 
population  which  spent  least  on  food  paid 
out  about  $1  a  week  per  person  at  the  food 
stores. 

The  10  percent  at  the  bottom  of  the  food 
scale  got  less  than  half  as  much  meat  as 
the  upper  tenth-ers,  only  a  third  as  many 
eggs,  about  three-fourths  as  much  sugar, 
about  two-thirds  as  much  cheese,  about 
two-thirds  as  much  fats  and  oils,  and 
about  the  same  quantities  of  bread  and 
flour  and  potatoes. 

War  has  re-directed  the  distribution 
of  the  British  food  supply.  The  upper 
tenth,  and  the  lower  tenth,  and  the  in- 
between  tenths  get  shares  of  the  food  ac- 
cording to  their  need,  and  the  people 
working  through  their  Government  decide 
whose  need  is  greatest.  The  people  who 
do  get  more  than  an  equal  share  get  it  not 
because  they  have  money  to  buy  it,  but 
because  they  are  children  or  workers  in 
essential  industries. 

You  cannot  change  over  by  snap- 
ping your  fingers  from  a  state  of  affairs 
where    money    entitles    you    to  food 


to  one  where  you  get  what  you  need. 

First,  of  course,  people  must  decide  that 
they  want  the  change,  or  at  least  that  the 
change  is  needed. 

Secondly,  people  must  create  agencies 
and  give  them  powers  to  effect  the  change. 

The  British  decided  they  wanted  the 
change  when  they  realized  that  England 
had  become  a  fortress,  and  free  and  easy 
peacetime  arrangements  got  in  the  way  of 
the  defense  of  the  fortress. 

Imagine,  for  example,  what  happened 
on  Bataan.  Once  the  attack  was  manned, 
the  disposition  of  foods  could  no  longer 
be  left  to  the  shifts  and  turns  of  buyers 
and  sellers.  Buying  and  selling  had  to  be 
suspended  to  the  over-riding  job  of  defend- 
ing the  peninsula.  Food  was  allotted 
where  it  would  help  the  defense,  not  where 
it  would  bring  the  highest  prices. 


Operating  the  economy  of  a  fortress 
with  45  million  beleaguered  persons  in  it 
is  more  complicated  than  quartermastering 
the  relatively  small  corps  of  men  on 
Bataan.  Industries  must  be  kept  going. 
Trains  and  busses  must  keep  moving. 
Mines  must  be  worked.  Millions  must 
be  rehoused.  Every  day  more  than  100 
million  meals  must  be  served. 

What  had  to  be  done  was  to  take  the 
English  economy  as  it  was  but  to  re-work 
it  so  that  it  provided  food  for  everyone, 
and  in  amounts  that  would  best  protect 
the  health  and  working  capaciry^  of  everv'- 
one. 

In  peacetime,  if  you  don't  work  you 
don't  eat  so  well,  and  if  you  don't  eat  so 
well,  you  don't  feel  so  well,  and  if  you 
don't  feel  so  well  you  can't  work  so  well, 


THIS  AMERICAN  truck  is  used  as  a  mobile  canteen  to  carry  hot  food  from  cookins 
depots  to  any  place  where  people  may  require  to  be  fed.  British  restaurants,  like  the  one 
below,  are  set  up  in  all  kinds  of  public  halls.    Anyone  may  buy  a  cheap  meal  here. 
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and  that's  that.  But  in  a  fortress,  you've 
got  to  work,  therefore  keep  well,  there- 
fore eat.    That's  the  difference. 

The  British  were  forced  by  a  war- 
produced  shortgage  of  essential  foods  to 
measure  out  their  food  supply. 

Rationing  and  price  control  were  2 
devices  Great  Britain  relied  on  to  do  most 
of  the  job.  By  themselves,  they  were  not 
enough.  The  makers  of  British  Policy 
therefore  decided  that  they  would  inter- 
vene in  the  economic  machine  by  using 
subsidies  to  secure  (on  the  consuming  side) 
the  consumption  of  the  foods  they  felt 
should  be  consumed  and  (on  the  produc- 
ing side)  to  secure  the  production  and 
importation  of  foods  they  felt  should  be 
produced  or  imported. 

This  has  meant  government  payments 
to  farmers,  government  subsidies  to  bakers, 
the  distribution  of  free  milk  to  some 
families,  of  free  school  lunches  to  some 
children,  the  sale  of  below-cost  meals  to 
industrial  workers  and  miners.  Subsi- 
dies, some  think,  is  a  misnomer  for  this 
financial  support  given  to  British  meals. 
Instead,  the  entire  cost  of  the  food  pro- 
gram is  considered  one  of  the  costs  of 
fighting  the  war.  No  one  singles  out  the 
cost  of  feeding  soldiers  as  a  subsidy  to 
soldiers  or  to  purveyors  of  soldiers'  food. 
In  total  wars  that  involve  every  living 
person  in  a  nation,  the  feeding  of  the  home 
front  is  as  vital  as  feeding  an  army. 

Government  assurance  of  adequate 
meals  for  everyone  takes  many  forms. 

Community  restaurants  called  British 
Restaurants  are  run  by  local  authorities 
with  Food  Ministry  aid,  where  anyone 
can  buy  (without  presenting  a  ration  card) 
balanced  nutritious  meals  at  low  cost. 
More  than  1,400  British  Restaurants  now 
serve  more  than  300,000  meals  daily. 

Factory  and  pithead  canteens  are  fi- 
nanced by  the  government  so  that  workers 
can  get  low-cost  hot  meals,  better  meals 
than  can  be  bought  in  any  hotel  or  restau- 
rant, in  addition  to  the  amounts  of  food 
they  buy  with  their  pay. 

School  lunch  programs  provide  one- 
third  of  a  pint  of  milk  a  day  for  a  half- 
penny, a  third  of  the  controlled  retail 
price,  or  free  when  the  children  cannot 
afford  the  halfpenny.  In  a  quarter  of  the 
schools  children  are  getting  two-thirds  of  a 
pint  a  day  and  other  schools  are  expanding. 

Mother  and  child  programs  allot  a 
quart  of  milk  a  day  to  each  nursing  or 
expectant  mother  and  to  each  child  un- 


FACTORIES  in  England  employins  250  workers  or  more  must  maintain  eating  places  for 
their  workers,  but  these  women  are  getting  a  lift  from  a  between-meal  snack  of  sandwiches 
stuffed  with  American  cheese.    Cotton  on  those  machines  came  from  the  U.  S.,  too. 


der  6.  Each  child  up  to  12  months  who 
is  bottle-fed  gets  a  quart.  Children  from 
one  to  6  years  old  get  one  pint,  in  addition 
to  school  limch  milk.  All  families  are 
entitled  to  buy  this  milk  at  a  special  price 
which  is  half  the  controlled  retail  price, 
while  families  that  cannot  afford  the  half- 
price  milk  are  entitled  to  get  it  free. 
Children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18 
years  get  priority  on  a  half-pint  of  milk  a 
day.  This  means  that  before  adults  get 
any  milk,  the  milk  needs  of  mothers  and 
persons  under  18  are  cared  for  first.  No 
cream  is  made  in  England  and  practically 
no  butter  or  cheese.  Thus  most  milk  is 
consumed  as  fluid  milk  preventing  the 
waste  of  valuable  milk  nutrients  in  the 
manufacture  of  milk  products. 

Vitamin  programs  provide  children  un- 
der 2  with  fruit  juices,  cod  liver  oil,  and 
other  vitamin  concentrates,  free. 

Eggs  and  oranges  are  first  allocated  to 
holders  of  a  child's  ration  book.  If  any 
eggs  or  oranges  are  left  over,  adults  then 
get  them. 

Together  these  devices  operate  British 
food  strategy  so  that  food  becomes  a 
weapon  in  the  war,  and  a  method  for 
assuring  the  goals  for  which  the  war  is 
being  fought. 


Don't  waste  money 


listen  to 

CONSUMER  TIME 

NBC— 12:15  P.  M.,  EWT 
SATURDAYS 

Consumer  Time  is  produced  by  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  is  pre- 
sented in  cooperation  with  United 
States  Government  agencies  work- 
ing for  consumers. 
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Are  you  a  grease-waster? 

Give  yourself  a  black  mark^  if  you  are.  You  and  the  boys  af  the 
front  will  need  the  glycerine  from  those  fats.     So  don^t  waste  an  ounce 


POURING  dynamite  down  the  drain, 
that's  what  you're  doing,  NIrs.  America, 
every  time  you  throw  away  the  drippings 
from  your  frvdng  pans  and  broilers.  Clog- 
ging up  the  war  and  your  drains  at  the 
same  time. 

You  have  a  new  assignment  now. 
You're  careful  with  sugar.  You've  turned 
in  your  old  rubber  goods.  You  walk  to 
save  gasoline  and  tires.  Next  on  the  list 
are  fats  and  oils. 

Fats  are  essential  war  material.  Here's 
why.  We  get  glycerine  from  grease. 
Glycerine  is  needed  to  make  explosives. 
Two  pounds  of  grease  produce  enough 
glycerine  to  make  dynamite  for  5  rounds 
of  antiaircraft  fire. 

The  Na\y  needs  glycerine,  too,  for 
floating  ship  compasses  and  on  steering 
gears  instead  of  oil,  because  glycerine 
doesn't  harden  easily  or  evaporate.  It  is 
used  on  antitank  guns,  too,  and  on  anti- 
aircraft equipment. 

American  housewives,  the  experts 
claim,  have  been  wasting  2  billion  pounds 
of  cooking  fat  a  year.  There's  enough 
dynamite  in  all  that  fat  to  bomb  many  a 
Nazi  stronghold. 

You  use  glycerine  in  lots  of  things. 
It's  in  face  creams,  ointments,  and  many 
kinds  of  cosmetics;  it  soothes  the  skin, 
makes  lipsticks  creamy,  keeps  them  free 


from  germs.  That  pipefull  of  tobacco 
your  husband  enjoys  has  glycerine  in  it 
to  stop  the  mixture  from  spoiling  and 
drying  out,  to  give  it  a  sweet  taste. 

Doctors  need  glycerine.  It  is  an  ideal 
antiseptic.  It  softens  dead  tissues  in 
wounds,  sterilizes  instruments  and  rubber 
gloves. 

Mouth  washes  have  glycerine  in  them; 
so  do  shoe  polish,  and  antifreeze.  It 
keeps  imitation  leather  supple  and  smooth. 
It  seiA'es  as  a  lubricant  in  weaving  rayon 
fabrics.  You'll  find  glycerine  in  soap, 
paper,  perfume,  photographic  film,  and 
innumberable  other  common,  ever}'day 
products. 

You     CAX     SEE    WE    XEED     A     LOT  OP 

glycerine.  Normally  we  import  about  a 
billion  and  a  half  pounds  of  fats  and  oils — 
many  of  them  from  areas  involved  in  the 
war.  Now  imports  from  the  Pacific  areas 
are  largely  cut  off.  It's  up  to  the  women 
of  America  to  get  all  the  grease  out  of 
their  fr\-ing  pans  and  broilers  and  get  all 
of  it  that  is  not  usable  as  food  into  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  who  can  extract 
the  glycerine  from  it.  You  can't  extract 
glvcerine   at   home.    That's   why  your 


How  to  be  a  grease-saver 

1.  Strain  pan  and  broiler  drippings 
through  double  layer  of  cheesecloth 
into  clean  coffee  or  shortening  can. 

2.  Cover  fats  and  store  in  refriger- 
ator or  cool  place. 

3.  To  clarify  used  fats  with  objec- 
tionable color,  taste,  or  odor:  Melt 
fat  with  at  least  an  equal  volume  of 
water,-  heat  a  short  time  at  moderate 
temperature,  stirring  occasionally,-  let 
cool,-  remove  fat,-  scrape  off  meat,  etc., 
from  under  side. 

4.  Never  let  fat  get  hot  enough  to 
smoke,-  may  be  irritating,-  gets  rancid 
faster,-  gives  less  desirable  flavor  to 
food. 

5.  If  you  have  one  pound  or  more 
of  waste  fat,  sell  it  to  your  butcher. 


Government  doesn't  ask  you  to  make 
soap  out  of  your  unused  fats. 

In  Chicago,  housewives  have  been  ex- 
perimenting in  the  salvage  of  fats  and  oils 
for  the  past  few  months,  and  now  the  rest 
of  the  countr}^  is  joining  the  campaign. 

A  half-tablespoon  of  bacon  drippings 
seems  infinitesimal,  but  you'd  be  surprised 
how  it  adds  up  in  a  month's  time.  Get 
out  a  clean  coffee  can  and  cover  it  with  a 
clean  piece  of  cheesecloth,  double  thick- 
ness. Pour  your  drippings  through  the 
cloth,  and  put  the  can  in  the  icebox,  to 
keep  the  grease  from  becoming  rancid. 
Rancidity  in  grease  cuts  down  the  amount 
of  glycerine  that  can  be  extracted. 

When  the  coffee  can  is  full  take  it  to 
your  grocer  or  butcher.  He'll  weigh  it, 
and  pay  you  for  the  grease.  You'll  find 
that  a  1-pound  coffee  can  holds  about  2 
pounds  of  grease. 

Don't  save  the  drippings  in  a  glass  jar 
or  paper  container.  The  coffee  can  of 
grease  will  be  sent,  as  is,  to  the  rendering 
plant.  Glass  jars  might  break  and  paper 
cups  smash.  So  remember  about  using 
old  metal  containers. 

If  you  dox't  ixtexd  to  use  axv 
salvaged  grease  for  cooking,  pour  all  kinds 
into  the  coffee  can — bacon,  lamb,  beef,  and 
so  on.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to 
the  rendering  plant.  If  you  are  saving  fats 
to  use  in  your  cooking,  you  should  use 
individual  containers  for  each  kind  of  fat. 
You'll  use  bacon  grease  for  pan  fr)'ing 
liver,  eggs,  or  meats;  you'll  use  it  on 
wilted  lettuce  and  for  flavoring  vegetables. 
You'll  even  use  it  for  shortening — one- 
half  bacon  grease  and  one-half  butter  is 
an  old  trick  in  making  delicious  brownies. 

Chicken  and  duck  fats  are  good  spread 
on  bread.  They  make  fine  shortening, 
flavoring,  and  can  be  used  for  frying. 

The  more  waste  fat  you  use  in  cooking, 
the  less  you'll  have  to  buy,  and  the  less 
fat  will  have  to  be  diverted  from  war 
uses  to  consumer  uses.  Also,  you'll  be 
saving  money. 
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One  month's  reprieve 

(Concluded  from  p.  (5) 

merely  serves  as  the  source  of  supply;  it's 
up  to  local  and  State  welfare  agencies, 
school  boards,  parent-teachers  associa- 
tions, or  other  civic  groups  to  dish  it  out 
to  the  youngsters. 

Somebody  in  your  neighborhood  has  to 
take  responsibility  for  the  program.  Lots 
of  somebodies  have  to  take  responsibility. 
The  commodities  must  be  received,  stored, 
and  distributed.  Other  products  have  to 
be  bought  to  make  the  lunches  complete 
and  nutritionally  adequate.  Cooking  and 
serving  facilities  must  be  provided. 

There's  little  red  tape  involved  in  getting 
the  foods  that  AMA  can  provide  routed 
your  way.  County  superintendents  of 
schools,  county  commissioners,  city  and 
county  officials,  and  even  teachers  of  one- 
room  rural  schools  can  start  the  ball  roll- 
ing. All  they  need  to  do  is  get  in  touch 
with  local  or  State  departments  of  public 
welfare.  They  will  get  in  touch  with 
AMA. 

How  about  it? 

What  will  you  do  today  for  the  kids  in 
your  neighborhood? 


Help  yourself  to  chesse 

(Concluded  from  p.  7) 

To  the  cheese  trade,  a  "Cheddar"  means 
a  round  loaf  of  American  cheese  weighing 
70  to  80  poimds.  A  "Daisy"  weighs  20 
to  25  pounds,  and  "Young  Americas," 
"Long  Horns,"  and  "Flats"  are  smaller 
sizes  and  shapes  of  American  cheddar. 

It  takes  about  5  quarts  of  milk  to  make 
one  pound  of  American  cheese.  Ripened 
for  6  months  or  longer,  cheddar  takes  on  a 
sharp  flavorsome  taste.  Milder  or  '  'green" 
Cheddars  are  ripened  only  for  a  few  weeks, 
usually  in  cold  storage. 

Eat  5  ounces  of  American  cheese  and 
you  get  practically  all  the  calcium,  Vita- 
min A,  and  protein  content  in  a  quart  of 
milk.  No  wonder  cheese  was  one  of  the 
first  foods  that  the  United  States  was  asked 
to  send  across  the  ocean.  It  is  a  cheap, 
economical  source  of  protein;  almost  one- 
quarter  of  cheddar  cheese  is  protein. 
Round  steak  is  17  percent  protein. 

Here's  what  ama  agents  look  tor 
when  they  buy  cheddar  cheese.  If  the 
cheese  is  aged,  it  must  have  a  fairly  sharp 
and  pleasing  flavor;  if  it  is  not  aged,  the 
flavor  may  be  mild  and  flat.  Body  must  be 
fairly  firm,  texture  close  or  medium  close. 


The  cheese  may  be  uncolored  or  medium 
colored,  but  must  be  fairly  uniform  in 
color  all  the  way  through.  The  shape  of 
the  cheddar  must  be  flat,  even,  not  lop- 
sided or  bulging.  Its  surface  conditions 
should  be  fairly  uniform,  dry,  properly 
bandaged,  properly  paraffined,  and  fairly 
free  from  mold,  if  aged.  Good  cheddar 
is  about  35  percent  fat,  25  percent  protein. 

Consumers  must  do  their  own  cheese 
sampling  and  selecting,  for  no  uniform 
grade  labels  appear  on  packages  giving 
the  information  consumers  need  in  buying. 
Discriminating  buyers  want  to  know 
whether  a  cheese  is  "natural"  or  processed. 
Processed  cheese  has  been  unofficially 
described  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration as  "the  modified  cheese  made  by 
comminuting  (grinding  up)  and  mixing 
one  or  more  lots  of  cheese  into  a  homo- 
geneous plastic  mass,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
with  or  without  addition  of  water,  and 
with  the  addition  of  not  more  than  3 
percent  of  a  suitable  emulsifying  agent." 

Be  sure  to  shop  around  and  compare 
cheese  prices  before  you  buy.  There  is  no 
price  ceiling  on  cheese.  Don't  forget, 
when  you  are  beguiled  by  cheese  in  fancy 
packages,  that  you  pay  good  cheese  money 
for  the  wrappings. 

While  cheese  packaging  has  felt  the 
impact  of  the  war,  cellophane  and  waxed 
cardboard  substitutes  have  been  developed 
to  take  the  place  of  tin  foil,  aluminum 
foil,  and  pliofilm,  used  for  wrapping 
before  the  war.  Manufacturers  claim 
that  the  substitutes  will  bring  cheese  to 
consumers  in  as  good  condition  as  former- 
ly. Such  packaging  affects  mainly  the 
cheese  sold  in  small  quantities.  Larger 
Cheddars  are  still  prepared  for  market  as 
they  have  always  been — bandaged  in 
cheesecloth  and  parafined,  then  packed  in 
wooden  boxes. 

There's  just  one  trick  to  cheese 
cookery — and  that  is,  never  "cook"  the 
cheese.  Just  let  it  melt.  Otherwise  it 
may  become  tough  and  stringy  enough  to 
be  used  as  a  rubber  substitute.  Shave  it 
thin  or  grate  it,  so  it  will  blend  better  and 
faster  with  other  foods. 

Since  cheese  is  a  protein  food,  it  fits 
right  into  the  main  part  of  the  meal. 
There  is  many  a  cheese  dish  that  can  take 
the  place  of  the  meat  dish  you  might  like 
to,  but  can't,  afford.  Combine  cheese 
with  cereals,  like  spaghetti  or  macaroni, 
rice,  grits,  or  corn  meal.    Or  make  it  into 


a  Welsh  rarebit,  flavored  with  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  a  dash  of  cayenne,  onion  juice, 
and  perhaps  some  horseradish,  and  serve 
it  on  crisp  toast  or  crackers. 

Remember  that  such  concentrated  foods 
as  cheese  should  be  eaten  in  small  amounts 
and  combined  at  the  same  meal  with  bulky 
foods  as  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  goes 
especially  well  with  scalloped  potatoes, 
cabbage,  corn,  or  a  mixture  of  them.  Use 
it  to  dress  up  cooked  broccoli,  asparagus, 
or  cabbage,  by  melting  it  into  a  tangy 
cheese  sauce. 

Cheese  souffle  sounds  fancy,  but  it's 
easy  to  make,  delicious  to  eat,  and  so  light 
that  it  practically  evaporates  in  your 
mouth.  The  simplest  souffle  is  made  on  a 
whit.;  sauce  of  milk,  fat,  flour,  and  season- 
ings. The  cheese  and  beaten  egg  yolks  are 
added,  and  you  stir  the  mixture  till  the 
cheese  has  melted  and  the  egg  yolks  have 
set.  Then  you  fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites,  and  pour  into  a  greased  baking 
dish.  Fifteen  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven  does  the  trick,  but  be  ready  to  serve 
it  at  once,  for  it  begins  to  fall  as  soon  as 
it  is  removed  from  the  oven. 

Grate  cheese  into  pastry  dough,  and 
into  flour  for  bread  or  biscuits.  Spread 
cheese  on  thin  crackers,  or  thin  slices  of 
toasted  bread,  and  pop  them  into  the  oven 
till  the  cheese  is  melted.  Then  sprinkle 
with  paprika,  and  you  have  something! 

How  about  using  more  cheese  in  your 
soup?  It  will  give  zest  to  mild  asparagus 
or  celery  soups.  It  adds  piquancy  to 
tomato  bisque.  Grate  it  fine,  and  sprinkle 
it  plentifully  into  piping  hot  bowls  of 
onion  soup.  Then  listen  to  your  family 
go  M-m-m-m. 

From  soup  to  dessert,  cheese  will 
improve  the  flavor  and  goodness  of  meals. 
With  sugar  rationed  and  cheese  plentiful, 
the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  substitute 
cheese  for  sweet  desserts.  Sensible  and 
patriotic,  if  you  want  to  put  it  on  that 
basis. 
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Make  o  date 

w/M  your  radio  each  Friday 

at  12:30  P.  M.,  E.  W.  T. 

Secretary  of  Agrtcultwre  Claude  R.  Wickard  talks  to 
farmers  and  homemakers  about  wartime  problems, 
on  the  FARM  AND  HOME  HOUR,  over  stations 
associated  with  the  Blue  Network. 
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Food  moves  to  the  front 

Billions  of  pounds  of  American  foods  sail  the  7 
seas  to  add  pounds  of  strength  to  Americans 
Allies  scattered  around  the  world.  That  leaves 
a  food  lob  at  home 


IN  HAPPIER,  blither  days  of  not  so  long 
ago,  it  was  American  tourists  whom  we 
shipped  abroad  in  great  boatloads  to  buy, 
with  their  bulging  pocketbooks,  the  foods 
that  other  countries  lavished  on  their  guest 
tables.  Americans,  unless  they  wear  khaki, 
aren't  traveling  much  these  days,  but 
American  foodstuffs  have  taken  up  where 
the  tourists  left  off. 

Iowa  pork,  Wisconsin  milk  and  cheese, 
Idaho  and  Maine  potatoes,  dried  beans 
from  Ohio  and  Michigan,  fruit  juices  from 
Florida  and  California — these  are  America's 
civilian  travelers  today. 

Their  passport  is  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 
Their  ports-of-call  are  dotted  all  over  the 
world  .  .  .  Alexandria,  Basra,  Bom- 
bay, Cape  Town,  Calcutta,  Darwin  .  .  . 
doorways  to  vast  numbers  and  little  hand- 
fuls  of  people  who  are  fighting  on  Amer- 
ica's side  in  this  war. 

SHIPMENTS  TO   THE   UNITED    KINGDOM  IN- 

clude  food  for  British  civilians  and  for 
British  fighters.  Besides  this,  British 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  flyers,  wherever  they 
may  be  stationed  over  the  earth,  receive 
some  addition  to  their  rations  from  the 
foods  that  the  United  States  dispatches. 

Russia,  fighting  the  toughest  battles  of 
her  life,  comes  in  for  a  share  of  Lend-Lease 
foods.  Polish  refugees,  in  camps  in  Rus- 
sia, look  to  the  United  States  for  continu- 
ing supplies  of  food.  So,  too,  do  Jugo- 
slavian prisoners  of  war  in  occupied 
territory,  Polish  and  Czech  patriots  fight- 
ing the  Axis  in  Libya. 

In  April,  one  Turkish  ship,  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Axis,  sailed  from  New  York  to  Greece 
with  a  cargo  of  flour  for  people  who  are 


near  starvation.  Without  this  gift  from 
America,  they  might  not  survive. 

Imagine  yourself  a  Free  Frenchman. 
For  you  the  war  is  not  yet  over.  You 
are  now  fighting  your  way  through  French 
Guinea,  the  Sudan,  and  on  up  to  make 
junction  with  British  forces.  Freetown, 
on  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  is  about  the 
most  important  city  in  the  world  to  you. 
Through  Freetown  come  the  foods  which 
enable  you  to  man  your  guns  and  tanks. 
As  you  line  up  for  m.ess,  you  are  given  army 
biscuits,  dried  fruits,  milk,  canned  lunch- 
eon meat.  The  labels  on  the  food  con- 
tainers read  "Made  in  the  U.  S.  A." 

Or  suppose  you  are  a  Russian,  a  trooper 
in  the  Red  Army.  You  are  fighting  along 
the  Don,  but  Muscatine  County,  Iowa,  is 
lending  you  a  hand,  for  some  of  the 
canned  meat  you  eat  was  grown  there. 
At  least  some  of  the  eggs  which  reach  you 
in  dried  form  were  laid  by  cackling  hens 
in  Indiana.  Part  of  the  flour  which  goes 
into  the  bread  that  stays  your  hunger 
started  life  as  a  green  sprout  of  wheat  in  a 
Kansas  field. 

AND  so  IT  GOES,  ALONG  THE  BATTLE  LINES 

now  ringing  the  earth. 

Butler-in-chief  to  our  allies  abroad  is 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  more  specifically  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Administration.  Serving  in 
peacetime  as  an  agency  to  aid  the  farmer 
in  disposing  of  his  produce  at  a  fair  profit, 
AMA  now  has  as  its  main  task  the  job  of 
locating,  buying,  processing,  and  deliver- 
ing to  the  United  Nations  extra  supplies 
of  food  to  help  their  peoples  win  the  war. 

Just  how  important  this  job  is  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  when  we  take  a  look  at 
what  has  been  done  so  far. 


Since  March  15,  1941,  when  the  AMA 
started  its  expanded  buying  program, 
nearly  IK  billion  dollars'  worth  of  farm 
products  have  been  purchased  for  Lend- 
Lease  shipment.  That  represents  more 
than  5  billion  pounds.  Beginning  as  a 
slow  trickle,  this  volume  has  picked  up 
until  now  it  is  the  greatest  food  purchase 
program  of  all  time. 

Translate  that  into  American.  Sup- 
pose these  foods  were  loaded  in  freight 
cars,  20  tons  to  the  car.  It  would  fill 
almost  130,000  such  cars,  and  if  you  were 
waiting  at  the  crossing  when  the  train 
passed,  you  would  do  well  to  pitch  a  tent 
and  decide  to  stay  a  while.  At  the  average 
freight  train  speed  of  30  miles  an  hour,  it 
would  take  35  hours  for  the  Lend-Lease 
food  to  pass  the  crossing.  The  train 
would  be  1,042  miles  long  and  would  ex- 
tend from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

LOOKED  AT  FROM  THE  OTHER  END  .   .   .  THE 

end  where  Lend-Lease  foods  land  .  .  . 
the  great  flow  shrinks  to  many  trickles, 
because  there  are  a  lot  of  people  and  sol- 
diers depending  on  these  foods.  In  Great 
Britain  it  represents  about  2  to  4  cents  per 
person  per  meal .  In  Russia  and  other  areas 
it  represents  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent  per 
meal  per  soldier. 

No  housewife's  marketing  list,  never- 
theless, ever  showed  a  greater  variety  of 
foods.  Though  pork,  cheese,  lard,  and 
dried  milk  and  eggs  have  been  sent  abroad 
in  the  most  spectacular  quantities,  nearly 
300  different  kinds  of  food  have  been 
bought  by  AMA  for  the  United  Nations. 
Salami,  bay  leaves,  chicory  root,  jams, 
baking  powder,  pickles,  and  pop  corn — 
[Concluded  on  page  4] 
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From  Moscow  to  Cape  Town 


NERVE  CENTER  of  Soviet  Russia's  massive  armies  is  Moscow,  FIGHTERS  for  the  United  Nations,  escaped  from  Poland  and 

dominated  by  the  Kremlin,  seen  from  across  the  river.    To  Russia's  France,  joining  the  British  in  Egypt  to  fight  the  Libyan  campaign, 

fighting  men,  to  civilian  refugees  and  former  Polish  prisoners  of  are  fortified  with  vitamin-rich  foods  from  America.    This  vessel 

war,  America  is  sending  cereals,  soups,  milk,  meats,  oils,  dried  eggs,  has  put  in  at  Port  Said,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Suez  Canal. 


STARK  HUNGER,  devouring  bodies   unable   to   get  even  BR1T9SH   troops   in    India   consume    biscuits,  salmon,  meat, 

bread,  was  stayed  a  little  in  Axis-occupied  Greece  by  a  ship-  dried  fruits,  and  other  foods  from  America's  pantry.    Here  is 

load  of  American  flour,  sent  there  by  mutual  agreement  between  Bombay,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  this  dependency  of  the  British 

the  United  Nations  and  the  Axis.     This  is  the  port  to  Athens.  Empire  which  is  home  to  almost  3  times  America's  population. 


ENOUGH  powdered  whole  milk  to  make  some  2|  million 
quarts  of  milk  went  in  June  to  Malta,  beleaguered  little  island  in 
the  Mediterranean.  No  bigger  than  our  own  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, Massachusetts,  this  island  harbors  300,000  British  subjects. 


GATEWAY  to  the  world's  richest  gold  and  diamond  country 
is  Cape  Town.  Concentrated  foods,  essential  for  fighters  on 
the  move,  and  garnered  from  American  fields  and  fac- 
tories,   go    there  to  feed  defenders  of  the   United  Nations. 
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all  these  have  helped  to  swell  the  total  of 
United  States  aid. 

At  the  top  of  the  list,  making  up  a  third 
of  the  total  Lend-Lease  food,  stand  meat, 
fish,  and  fowl.  The  bulk  of  this  is  pork 
products:  canned,  cured,  and  frozen.  Over 
700  million  pounds  have  been  transferred 
in  frozen  form. 

Second  in  line,  from  the  quantity  stand- 
point, are  dairy  and  poultry  products. 
Dried  eggs,  for  both  commercial  and  con- 
sumer-sized packages,  have  been  shipped 
in  large  quantities.  On  an  average,  since 
March  1941,  every  third  pound  of  cheese, 
one  out  of  every  third  can  of  evaporated 
milk,  and  more  than  every  third  pound  of 
the  dried  milk  ofi'ered  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  have  been  destined  for  shipment  to 
the  United  Nations.  In  some  recent  months, 
AMA  purchases  of  cheese  and  dried  milk 
have  taken  70  percent  of  the  total  U.  S. 
production. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  make  up  a  big  per- 
centage of  Lend-Lease  purchases,  and  high 
on  the  list  are  fats  and  oils,  grain,  feeds 
and  seeds.  Concentrated  orange  juice,  1^3 
million  gallons  of  it,  has  been  shipped. 
Each  gallon  of  the  concentrate  makes  9 
gallons  of  reconstituted  juice. 

WHO      RECEIVES      ALL     THIS      FOOD?  WHO 

distributes  it?  Who  decides  who  should 
get  what? 

In  England,  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion come  in  for  a  share  through  their 
stores,  through  factory  canteens,  British 
restaurants,  and  other  public  food  pro- 
grams .  When  ships  arrive  at  United  King- 
dom ports  and  the  food  is  unloaded,  some 
may  be  set  aside  for  the  fighting  forces  on 
the  islands.  Sometimes,  as  part  of  the 
British  policy  of  keeping  prices  from  soar- 
ing, the  food  that  is  sold  to  civilians  is 
sold  for  less  than  it  cost  the  government. 
Some  goods  are  rationed,  some  are  not. 
Where  foods  are  rationed,  the  civilian 
population  receives  amounts  according  to 
need.  A  miner  or  a  worker  in  a  heavy  in- 
dustry is  entitled  to  more  than  an  office 
v/orker.  A  growing  child  gets  more  of 
some  foods  than  does  an  adult. 

All  requisitions  for  the  foods  to  go  to 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  specify  that  the  food  is  for 
the  use  of  the  Red  Army.  The  Polish 
refugees  in  Russia  receive  their  dehydrated 
soup,  their  vitamin  tablets,  and  other 
supplies  through  the  Polish  consular 
offices  in  Russia.  The  American  and  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  cooperate  to  get  ship- 
ments to  the  Jugoslav  prisoners  in  Italian 


and  German  concentration  camps.  Food 
for  the  scattered  fighters  of  conquered 
countries  is  handled  by  the  British. 

Jugoslavs  like  thick  soup.  To  meet  this 
demand,  added  ingredients  are  provided  in 
soups  that  go  to  them.  The  Russians  like 
heavy,  solid  foods:  thick  soups,  cereals, 
and  meat.  Insofar  as  it  is  possible,  foods 
are  shipped  to  the  diff^erent  countries  to 
meet  their  needs  and  tastes.  At  the  same 
time,  those  tastes  are  changing  somewhat 
as  they  become  more  adjusted  to  American 
food  styles.  The  meat  that  Britons  are 
eating  includes  a  larger  proportion  of  pork 
than  they  used  to  get.  They  are  learning 
how  to  use  the  new  foods  we  send  them, 
foods  such  as  dried  eggs  and  dried  milk, 
and  concentrated  citrus  juices. 

FIVE  BILLION  POUNDS  OF  FOOD,   THE  TOTAL 

which  AMA  has  purchased  to  date,  can't 
sneak  out  of  America's  pantry  and  not  be 
noticed  by  the  folks  at  home. 

The  first  thing  Americans  ha^  e  noticed  is 
that  their  own  food  costs  more  now  than 
it  cost  before  the  war.  Of  course  everv- 
thing  else  does,  too;  but  one  reason  for  the 
higher  food  cost  has  been  the  need  to  pav 
farmers  more  monev  so  they  could  bring 
more  foods  into  the  American  pantry. 
Farmers'  costs  for  labor,  materials,  and 
transportation  have  gone  up.  Production 
goals  exceeding  any  they  had  ever  aimed 
at  before  have  been  worked  out  for  farm- 
ers, and  they  have  met  these  goals.  In 
some  cases  they  have  gone  beyond  them. 

Another  thing  Americans  have  noticed 
is  that  supplies  of  some  foods  left  in  the 
pantry  for  ourselves  are  not  as  large  as 
they  were  before  Lend-Lease  foods  began 
moving  across  the  7  seas.  For  militarv 
and  civilian  use  combined,  latest  esti- 
mate is  that  the  total  food  supply  this 
vear  will  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1941. 
With  a  larger  share  of  this  total  going  to 
military  use,  civilian  supplies  as  a  whole 
probably  will  be  smaller  than  in  1941,  but 
some  foods  will  be  more  plentiful,  others 
less  so.  When  you  dip  into  normal  food 
supplies,  that  helps  to  push  up  prices  of 
the  food  that  remains.  And  when  you 
have  more  money  to  spend,  as  many 
Americans  now  have,  that  pushes  prices 
up,  too. 

There  are  our  own  fighting  men  to  feed, 
too,  millions  of  them.  The  Army  and 
Navy  buys  for  them.  Of  course,  we  see 
that  they  get  A-1  meals.  That  means 
that  lots  of  men  get  more  food  now  than 
thev  got  before  the  war.  And  that  dips 
into  supplies  for  civilians. 


These  are  some  of  the  powerful  reasons 
why  ceilings  have  been  put  over  some  food 
prices. 

But  even  the  best  nailed-down  ceiling 
prices  don't  make  foods  move  to  where  they 
are  needed  most.  It  takes  something 
more  than  that  to  insure  everyone's  getting 
at  least  a  minimum  of  wholesome  meals. 
We  never  achieved  that  in  peacetime. 
Perhaps  we  won't  achieve  it  in  war.  But 
you  can't  be  sure.  After  all,  hard-pressed 
England  has  gone  farther  in  wartime  than 
ever  in  peace  to  make  sure  that  evervone 
gets  the  food  that's  necessary  for  health 
and  vigor.  Another  thing  we  never  did 
in  peace  which  is  even  more  urgent  in  war : 
that  is  to  make  sure  that  shortages,  w^hen 
rhev  occur,  are  shared  by  all.  That's 
whv  sugar  is  being  rationed.  That's  why 
we  may,  in  time,  find  other  foods  being 
rationed. 

So  long  as  we  depend  on  pocketbooks  to 
ration  what  foods  each  person  gets,  we 
must  give  a  mind  to  3  kinds  of  civilians. 
One  kind  is  earning  more  money  now,  so 
higher  food  prices  bother  them  little,  if 
anv,  depending  on  how  much  their  pay 
env^elopes  have  gone  up.  To  the  second 
kind,  earning  no  more  than  before  the 
war,  and  the  third  kind,  who  earn  even 
less,  higher  food  costs  are  a  problem. 

Even  now,  in  1942,  with  everybody 
pitching  in  for  all  they  are  worth,  18  out 
of  every  100  families  have  incomes  of  less 
than  SI, 000.  Six  years  ago,  when  the 
Government  looked  at  the  kind  of  meals 
such  families  got  with  their  meager 
money,  it  found  they  were  pretty  bad. 
Thev  certainly  were  not  the  kind  that 
build  fighters.  Food  prices  now  are  22 
percent  higher  than  the}-  were  6  years  ago. 

W-E   HAVE    THESE   PEOPLE    TO    CARE    FOR,  AS 

well  as  our  Allies,  if  we  are  to  do  an  all-out 
war  job.  Right  now  AMA  is  spending 
for  direct  distribution  of  foods  about  52 
million  dollars  to  provide  a  little  extra  to 
eat  to  at  least  3  of  the  8  million  people  who 
must  depend  on  public  assistance  to  get  by. 
Some  6  million  children  through  the  school 
lunch  program  are  getting  school  lunches; 
another  3  million  need  Government  help 
to  get  them.  Food  Stamps  add  an  extra 
2  to  3  cents  per  person  per  meal  to  thefood- 
buving  power  of  some  3  million  people. 
All  of  these  together  represent  200  million 
dollars'  worth  of  aid. 

America's  pantry  problems,  as  you  have 
gathered  by  now,  are  big  ones.  But  if 
America's  will  to  win  through  them  is  as 
big,  she  can  lick  them. 
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Honors  for  home-fronters 

.  -  .  .  what  kind  shall  we  give  communities^  like  Barbour  County^ 
that  put  extra  punch  into  their  drive  for  better  bodies? 


THIS  being  an  election  year,  we're  open 
for  nominations. 

Not  for  election  to  Congress.  No;  nor 
to  the  city  hall,  nor  the  county  courthouse. 

What  we  want  is  somebody  to  get  up 
right  now  and  nominate  a  medal,  or  an 
award,  or  a  pennant,  or  a  title  .  .  .  you 
know,  something  that  the  American 
people  can  bestow  on  a  community  that 
does  a  bang-up  job  of  getting  better  meals 
to  its  own  people. 

Our  soldier  boys  get  honors  when  they 
do  a  better-than-average  job  of  defending 
us  on  the  firing  line . 

Our  factories  get  pennants  to  fly  when 
they  do  a  better-than-average  job  of 
turning  out  the  goods  to  fire  on  the 
firing  line. 

People  who  work  at  getting  better  meals 


to  more  people  do  a  war  job,  too.  The 
question  is :  What  award  should  we  give 
the  best  of  them? 

What's  your  feeling  about  that? 

Now  take  Barbour  County,  West  Vir- 
ginia, for  instance. 

They've  done  a  job  there  that  deserves 
some  kind  of  honorable  mention.  Of 
course  they  haven't  licked  the  total  prob- 
lem of  sound,  wholesome  meals  for  every 
last  person,  but  they've  made  a  start. 
They've  wakened  people  up  to  wanting 
the  kind  of  meals  that  will  make  them 
hard  as  nails. 

THE  TYGART   RIVER  FLOWS  ACROSS  BARBOUR 

County.  Up  the  river  a  piece  they've 
built  a  dam,  and  below  the  dam  there's  a 
lake  people  call  Tygart  Lake.    The  land 


round  about  is  hilly  and  uneven,  but  they 
use  much  of  it  for  growing  things  during 
130  to  160  days  out  of  the  year.  The  rain- 
fall measures  40  to  55  inches  yearly. 

It  isn't  very  rich  land,  though  it 
responds  well  to  lime  and  fertilizer,  and 
yields  good  Irish  potatoes  and  winter 
wheat.  They  can  feed  cattle  on  it,  too, 
dairy  and  beef  cattle.  Nearly  a  quarter  of 
the  topsoil  has  eroded  away,  but  every 
year  the  farmers  are  using  better  conserva- 
tion methods  to  put  and  keep  the  soil  in 
good  condition. 

Some  20  thousand  people  live  in  Barbour 
County.  They  have  30  active  churches. 
The  farmers  have  been  on  their  land  since 
the  1920's.  Barbour  County  has  sent  600 
of  its  young  men  to  World  War  II. 

War  has  brought  more  money  into  the 
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county,  though  it  hasn't  brought  any  new 
industries.  Two  milk  condensing  plants 
have  opened  in  adjoining  counties,  and 
farmers'  incomes  have  increased  as  a 
result.  Besides  this,  many  people  now 
ride  the  busses  to  Morgantown,  40  miles 
away,  to  work  in  defense  plants. 

Incomes,  even  so,  aren't  what  you'd  call 
handsome.  The  average  family,  as  close 
as  anyone  can  strike  an  average,  has  about 
$10  to  $12  a  week  to  live  on,  and  this 
includes  cash  plus  produce.  Some  families 
manage  to  live  on  as  little  as  $5  a  week. 

Barbour's  county  seat  is  Phillipi,  where 
2,500  people  live  and  the  main  street  is  a 
mile  long.  There  are  other  towns,  too. 
They're  much  smaller.  One  of  them  is 
Dartmoor.  We'll  tell  you  about  Dart- 
moor later. 

THESE  ARE  THE  BONES  OF  BARBOUR  COUNTY. 

You  begin  to  put  flesh  on  them  when  you 
learn  about  a  survey  of  school  children 
made  by  county  people  in  1940.  That  was 
pre-Pearl  Harbor,  but  even  that  early  the 
county  was  sizing  up  its  home-front  job 
of  helping  families  to  toughen  up  for 
eventualities. 

Barbour  made  a  survey  of  school  chil- 
dren, and  this  is  what  they  found:  15  out 
of  every  100  school  children  ate  no  break- 
fast. Three  percent  ate  no  lunch.  More 
than  half  got  less  than  the  amount  of  milk 
that  growing  children  should  have.  Two- 
thirds  ate  no  warm  food  at  lunch.  Over 
and  over  again,  children  reported  that  they 
got  no  fresh  fruits,  no  fresh  vegetables,  no 
whole-grain  cereals  at  any  of  their  meals. 

Here  was  a  concrete  job:  Get  better 
meals  to  the  children.  So  Barbour  or- 
ganized a  school-lunch  program.  The 
first  year,  6  feeding  centers  handled  lunches 
for  400  boys  and  girls.  This  year,  the 
third,  they  had  26  feeding  centers  supply- 
ing lunches  to  2,000  students.  That's  one- 
half  of  all  the  children  enrolled  in  the 
county  schools. 

School  lunches  weren't  enough,  Bar- 
bour decided. .  So  when  a  national  nutri- 
tion program  got  under  way  in  1941,  the 
county  decided  on  an  all-out  "better  eat- 
ing" campaign.  First,  they  must  have  a 
board  of  strategy.  This  is  the  roll  call  of 
the  board  of  strategy  they  chose: 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
who  was  made  chairman  of  the  county 
nutrition  committee;  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  home  supervisor  and  farm 
management  supervisor;  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program; 
the  county  home  demonstration  agent; 


the  county  agent;  vocational  home  eco- 
nomics teachers;  the  WPA  school-lunch 
supervisor;  soil  conservationists;  voca- 
tional agricultural  teachers;  school  art 
supervisors;  the  presidents  of  women's 
civic  and  farm  clubs,  and  the  Kiwanis 
clubs. 

THIS      BOARD      OF      STRATEGY      FIXED  ON 

February  1942  as  a  month  when  it  would 
stage  an  intensive  drive  for  "better  eating." 
Because  the  schools  provide  an  opening 
wedge  into  most  of  the  homes  of  the 
county,  the  teachers  were  lined  up  first. 
In  January,  a  county-wide  meeting  of 
teachers  was  called.  The  entire  campaign 
was  outlined  to  them.  Because  teachers 
should  practice  what  they  teach,  all  229  of 
them  were  asked  to  "score"  the  kind  of 
meals  they  had  eaten  during  the  24  hours 
just  past. 

The  results  were  "startling."  Scores 
showed  that  even  teachers  had  a  lot  to 
learn  about  wholesome  eating.  If  educa- 
tors had  such  poor  eating  habits,  the  board 
of  strategy  asked,  what  could  be  expected 
from  the  boys  and  girls?  The  teachers  got 
the  point,  and  each  one,  armed  with  suf- 
ficient food-selection  score  cards  for  his 
school,  a  bulletin-board  display  showing  a 
"guide  for  good  eating,"  left  the  meeting 
determined  to  do  what  he  could  to  improve 
the  eating  habits  both  of  himself  and  of  his 
students. 

Such  a  pulling  together  on  one  problem 
as  there  was  during  that  February  cam- 
paign, you  never  did  see!  Teachers 
"scored"  their  students;  the  county  com- 
mittee tallied  up  the  scores,  sent  back 


recommendations  on  how  to  correct  the 
deficiencies.  All  the  agency  workers  coop- 
erating through  the  county  nutrition  com- 
mittee took  a  "refresher  course,"  super- 
vised by  the  home  demonstration  agent. 
Those  trained  at  the  course  were  placed  on 
a  speakers'  bureau  roster.  "Canned" 
speeches  were  prepared  for  others.  Every 
kind  of  meeting  that  happened  during  the 
month  had  its  talk  about  eating  habits. 

School  papers  carried  editorials  and 
other  articles.  Home  economics  students 
gave  4-minute  speeches  in  all  classrooms 
of  one  of  the  high  schools.  Art  classes 
made  posters.  English  classes  wrote  es- 
says. For  the  best  poster  and  essay  from 
each  class,  a  prize  of  $1  in  Defense  stamps 
was  awarded  by  the  local  Kiwanis  and 
women's  clubs.  On  the  third  Sunday  in 
February  every  minister  talked  about  the 
importance  of  strong  bodies  in  national 
defense.  Merchants  gave  over  their  store 
windows  for  displays,  using  posters  made 
by  the  school  children  and  women's  clubs. 
Restaurants  did,  too. 

THINGS  HUMMED  EVEN  IN  DARTMOOR,  AND 

Dartmoor  is  shackled  with  more  handicaps 
than  are  most  communities.  It  once  was  a 
mining  village,  but  the  mines  have  been 
abandoned,  leaving  the  people  with  no 
source  of  income  in  town.  Dartmoor 
shelters  262  people.  They  live  in  shacks 
that  rent  for  about  $4  a  month.  The 
luckiest  family  can't  count  on  more  than 
$75  a  month  to  live  on.  Many  struggle 
along  on  meager  relief  allowances. 

There  is  a  grade  school  in  Dartmoor,  a 
3-room  building,  where  2  teachers  put  60 


EVEN  PLAY  comes  hard  when  bodies  have  had  to  grow  on  too  little  and  too  wretched 
food,  so  the  teacher  figures  out  an  easy  game.  In  10  or  15  years,  America  will  need 
these  men  and  women  for  hard  work.    It  may  be  too  late  then  to  remedy  today's  neglect. 
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SOME  skinny  bones  still  stick  throush,  but  an  every  day  hot  school  lunch  that  is  carefully  planned  to  Include  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  milk,  can  make  up,  in  time,  for  some  of  the  damage  done  to  young  bodies  by  endless  breakfasts  of  bread,  gravy,  and  coffee 
and  equally  monotonous  suppers  of  soup  beans  and  potatoes.    These  Dartmoor  children  get  their  well-planned  school  lunch  free. 


children  through  their  A  B  C's.  Two  of 
the  rooms  are  used  for  classes;  the  third  is 
a  kitchen  and  ser^ang  room  for  lunch. 
That  lunch  room  got  started  in  the  1940 
nutrition  campaign.  Eighteen  students  in 
the  4-H  Club  have  been  working  like 
Trojans  ever  since,  learning  what  good 
meals  are,  beguiling  their  fathers  and 
mothers  to  school  to  check  their  eating 
habits.  These  4-H  Club  leaders,  working 
with  the  teachers,  now  can  boast  that 
nearly  every  child  in  school  can  name  the 
"must"  foods. 

On  each  school  day,  a  free  hot  lunch  is 
served.  Before  the  school-lunch  program 
got  under  way,  a  child's  typical  breakfast 
was  bread,  gravy,  coffee;  dinner,  soup 
beans  and  potatoes.  For  some  children, 
the  school  lunch  w^as  their  only  hot  meal 
of  the  day.  In  1940,  41  out  of  60  children 
were  more  than  9  pounds  under  weight. 
In  1941,  the  average  was  only  3  pounds 
below  normal.  Some  of  the  most  handi- 
capped children  have  been  stepped  up  still 
more  in  1942. 

More  milk  and  cod  liver  oil  were  2 
things,  along  with  school  lunches,  that 
helped  to  turn  the  trick.  Through  public 
assistance,  the  Dartmoor  school  now  gets 
39  pints  of  milk  daily,  plus  cod  liver  oil. 
Half  the  milk  is  given  at  plav  period  in 
the  morning;  half  in  the  afternoon.  Both 
milk  and  cod  liver  oil  are  given  free  to  the 
children. 

Even  play  used  to  be  a  drudgefy  to  many 


children.  The  teachers  had  to  coax  and 
cajole  them  into  games.  Now  the  child- 
ren join  in  gaily.  They  study  better. 
They  accomplish  more.  They  are  more 
self-reliant.  That's  what  their  teachers 
say. 

THIN-GS      LIKE      THIS      CAn't      HAPPEN  TO 

children  without  parents  knowing  and 
becoming  interested.  So  when  the  school 
announced  that  February  1942  was  "School 
and  Lunch  Visitors'  Month,"  it  wasn't 
surprising  that  many  parents  came  to  call. 
Many  mothers  now  try  to  plan  meals,  as 
they  never  did  before,  to  fit  them  in  with 
school  lunches.  Children  take  home  a 
copy  of  the  next  day's  school-lunch  menu, 
so  evening  meals  will  not  repeat  the  food 
eaten  at  lunch. 

With  money  incomes  scarcely  big  enough 
to  shake  a  stick  at,  you  can't  tell  families 
to  go  and  buy  all  the  leafy,  green,  and 
yellow  vegetables  their  children  need. 
That's  plain  on  the  face  of  it.  So  Dart- 
moor parents  were  persuaded  that  home 
gardens  would  be  one  way  around  that 
problem.  They  started  on  gardens  in 
1940. 

We  don't  have  the  record  of  Dartmoor's 
gardens,  but  the  record  for  the  whole 
county  this  year  shows  7  acres  in  school 
community  gardens  and  466  Victory  gar- 
dens, covering  2,950  acres.  More  than 
1,900  quarts  of  green  beans  for  school 
lunches  were  canned  this  summer.    As  we 


go  to  press,  it's  too  early  to  know  how- 
many  other  garden  products  are  being  pre- 
served for  winter  use.  The  county  is  going 
to  work,  too,  on  getting  "penny  milk" 
programs  started,  with  the  help  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration. 

DARTMOOR  IS  JUST  A  DOT  ON  THE  MAP,  AND 

you  could  cover  the  whole  of  Barbour 
County  with  the  tip  of  your  little  finger. 
But  when  you  get  up  close  to  it  you  can  see 
America  working,  and  working  at  one  of 
the  toughest  tasks  of  all:  the  job  of  mak- 
ing Americans  fit  for  war  and  fit  for  peace. 
Barbour  County  doesn't  kid  itself  that  a 
one-month  campaign  to  learn  good  eating 
habits  transforms  every  bad  eater  into  a 
good  one.  Barbour  doesn't  fool  itself, 
either,  that  wanting  the  right  kind  of 
meals  guarantees  your  getting  them. 
There  has  to  be  the  food  there  to  eat. 
There  has  to  be  the  capacity  to  grow  it  at 
home  or  buv  food  brought  from  other 
places. 

That's  the  story  of  Barbour  County. 

We  don't  wait  until  the  war  is  won  to 
pin  our  medals  on  our  heroes.  We  honor 
what  they  do  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Wake 
Island,  Coral  Sea. 

Maybe  we  can  figure  out,  too,  some 
medal  to  give  to  communities  like-  Barbour 
County  for  doing  a  better-than-average 
job  on  each  engagement  along  the  road 
to  winning  sturdy,  buoyant  health  for 
everybody. 
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Rent  control  comes  to  Milltown 


Maybe  it^s  coming  to  your  town,  too.  Here  are  the  Flahertys  to  tell 
you  how  it  strikes  them 


MR.  FLAHERTY  had  seen  lots  of  im- 
portant looking  papers  m  his  lifetime. 
One  was  his  kid's  birth  certificate.  The 
day  the  doctor  had  spelled  out  "William 
Flaherty,  Jr.,"  he  was  a  bigger  man  than 
the  mayor  of  Milltown  the  morning  after 
election.  There  was  his  marriage  certifi- 
cate Kate,  his  wife,  had  put  that  away 
somewhere.  His  high-schcx)l  diploma 
hung  over  there  on  the  wall;  not  that  he 
was  so  stuck  up  about  it  now,  but  he  still 
skipped  a  beat  each  time  he  remembered 
how  he  had  almost  missed  getting  that 
piece  of  paper. 

But  here  was  something  new. 

It  arrived  in  the  morning  mail.  It 
must  be  important,  because  it  came  from 
the  United  States  Government  and  it  had 
so  much  printing  on  it.    In  green  ink,  too. 

He  turned  the  paper  over,  and  read  first 
the  printing  on  the  back  side. 

"This  IS  a  copy  of  the  registration  state- 
ment for  the  dwelling  unit  you  occupy,  as 
submitted  by  your  landlord."  it  said. 

U-M-M-M,   MR.    FLAHERTY  SAID  TO  HIMSELF, 

his  landlord  now  had  to  tell  the  United 
States  Government  the  rent  he  was  charg- 
ing Never  heard  of  anybody  doing  that 
before. 

Ml  Flaherty  was  touchy  about  this  rent 
business.  He  wasn't  earning  any  more 
money  than  he  earned  a  year  ago,  but  the 
landlord  had  raised  the  rent  once  and  had 
told  him  he  might  have  to  do  it  soon 
again.  Things  were  crowded  in  Milltown 
since  the  factory  went  on  a  24-hour 
stretch  There  v^eren't  enough  houses  to 
go  around  Mr.  Flaherty  knew  that,  and 
he  d  listened  for  hours,  it  seemed,  to  the 
landlord  talking  about  things  being  worth 
so  much  more  now  that  there  weren't 
enough  to  go  around  It  didn't  exactly 
make  sense. 

Maybe  there  was  some  kind  of  new  law 
to  make  sense  out  of  a  situation  like  this 
that  had  hit  Milltown. 

He  read  on. 

"Unless  otherwise  notified  by  the  Rent 
Director,  you  shall  not  pay  more  than  the 
maximum  legal  rent  as  stated  in  section  C, 


Item  7,  marked  by  an  arrow  (  ->)  re- 
gardless of  any  lease  or  other  agreement/' 

He  looked  foi  section  C,  item  7,  marked 
by  an  arrow  (  ■>)  and  found  it  on  the 
other  side  of  the  paper. 

$35,  it  said. 

Must  be  something  wrong  there,  because 
he  was  paying  $40  a  month.  But  maybe 
he  was  wrong, 

Down  in  the  corner  of  the  green  printing 
he  found  a  "Warning." 

"Warning,"  it  said,  "The  rent  for 
this  dwelling  unit  on  and  after  July  1, 
1942,  can  be  no  more  than  the  maximum 
legal  rent  entered  in  section  C,  item  7 
And  there  was  his  landlord's  own  signa- 
ture on  the  dotted  line, 

The  Government  had  certainly  made  up 
Its  mind,  all  right,  and  Mr.  Witherow,  the 
landlord,  agreed,  so  it  must  he  true  that 
$35  a  month  was  all  he  had  to  pay. 

WAIT  TILL  KATE  HEARS  OF  THIS.'     HE  KNEW 

Kate  was  in  the  kitchen  right  now  but  he 
didn't  want  to  call  her  until  he  was  sure 
he  could  explain  everything  to  her. 
So  he  read  on. 

"You  are  entitled  to  and  should  be  re- 
ceiving the  equipment  and  services  re- 
ported as  included  in  the  rent  in  section  D 

"If  you  disagree  with  any  of  the  state- 
ments on  the  other  side,  list  your  objec- 
tions below  and  return  this  copy  to  the 
local  area  rent  office  within  15  days  .  .  ." 

I  am  entitled  ...  If  I  disagree  .  .  . 
Write  to  the  Government  .  .  .  ! 

There  it  was,  printed  in  green  ink  on  a 
piece  of  paper  mailed  to  him  by  the 
Government  itself— "Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration," it  said. 

Well,  now,  Mr  Flaherty  hemmed  to 
himself,  here  IS  something. 


He  could  wait  no  longer.  He  called  to 
his  wife.  Kate,  coming  from  the  kitchen, 
rubbed  the  flour  from  her  hands  onto  her 
apron,  nudged  her  spectacles  down  her 
forehead  to  the  bridge  of  her  nose,  and 
started  peering  over  William's  shoulder  at 
the  paper  he  was  holding. 

Read  this,  he  said. 

Kate  read,  but  before  she  could  figure 
out  all  the  green  printing,  William  stopped 
her  with  questions  and  waved  the  paper  in 
the  air  so  she  couldn't  read. 

Don't  you  get  it,  Kate?  Don't  you  see? 
That's  the  United  States  Government 
there,  telling  us  we  don't  have  to  pay 
more  than  $35  a  month. 

MRS    FLAHERTY  WASn't  SURE  SHE  DID  GET  /T 

It's  the  United  States  Government. 
William  repeated,  and  it's  got  its  2  hands 
on  our  rent  bill,  and  from  the  printing 
there  you'd  think  it'd  never  let  go  either. 

Kate  told  him  to  stop  this  hifalutin  talk 
and  talk  sense. 

William  said  he  was  talking  sense.  They 
were  paying  $40  a  month  for  rhii  place, 
now  weren't  they? 

Yes,  It  had  been  $40  for  the  past  2 
months.  That's  when  the  landlord  raised 
the  rent. 

And  what  did  they  pay  in  April  1941? 

$35  a  month,  Kate  said. 

Well,  the  rent  they  paid  on  April  1, 
1941,  was  what  the  Government  said  was 
the  maximum  rent.  So  that's  all  they'd 
have  to  pay  so  long  as  they  stayed  in  this 
house  and  so  long  as  the  landlord  didn't 
make  a  lot  of  changes  in  the  house. 

Kate  said  she'd  like  to  hear  from  the 
landlord  first  before  she'd  believe  that. 

But  the  Government  says  our  rent's 
$35,  and  the  landlord's  signed  the 
paper,  William  said  He  pointed  to  Mr. 
Witherow's  signature  on  the  very  bottom 
line  of  the  paper. 

Kate  was  still  unbelieving. 

She  reminded  William  they  had  a  new 
lease  with  the  landlord.  Signed  it  only  2 
months  before.  The  new  lease  said  $40 
was  their  rent,  and  William  himself  signed 
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the  lease.  He  wouldn't  go  back  on  his 
own  word  like  that,  would  he? 

It  wouldn't  be  going  back  on  his  word, 
William  insisted,  and  she  needn't  talk  like 
he  was  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  the  elec- 
tric chair.  Look  right  here  in  this 
Government  notice:  "Any  agreement  by 
you  to  give  up  the  benefit  of  any  provision 
of  the  maximum  rent  regulation  is  void." 
If  he  knew  plain  American,  that  meant  it 
didn't  matter  what  their  lease  said  about 
the  rent.    Just  didn't  count  any  more. 

But  why  did  the  Government  say  that 
the  rent  on  April  1,  1941,  was  all  they  had 
to  pay?    Kate  wanted  to  know. 

MR.   FLAHERTY  WASn't  RIGHTLY  SURE,  BUT 

the  wav  he  figured  it  must  have  something 
to  do  with  how  the  town  was  crowding 
up.  When  the  mills  brought  in  a  lot  of 
new  workers,  houses  got  scarce  and  rents 
began  to  jump.  They'd  been  lucky  their 
rent  hadn't  gone  up  sooner  than  it  did. 

And  then  he'd  been  reading  in  the 
paper  .  .  .  Kate  must  have  seen  it  her- 
self .  .  .  how  the  Government  said  it  was 
going  to  do  something  to  keep  prices  from 
going  up.  It  was  doing  things  right  now. 
Didn't  Kate  remember  about  ceiling 
prices?  That  was  one  thing.  Now  this 
fixing  maximum  rents  was  another  thing. 

Clamping  down,  that  was  what  the 
Government  was  doing,  clamping  down  on 
the  prices  of  everything.  And  that  was 
right,  too,  else  where  would  they  all  end 
up?  Landlords,  grocers,  department  stores, 
and  everybody.  Mr.  Witherow  had  raised 
the  rent  $5  already,  and  he  said  he'd 
have  to  raise  it  some  more,  and  maybe 
some  more  after  that,  things  being  worth 
more  all  the  time.  Now  here  was  a  law 
that  was  putting  a  stop  to  things  being 
worth  so  much  more  that  nobodv  could 
buy  them  without  going  flat  busted. 

Kate  thought  it  was  nice  the  Govern- 
ment gave  them  that  piece  of  paper  telling 
them  what  rent  they  had  to  pay.  That 
made  it  sort  of  official. 

Sort  of  official?  William  exploded.  It 
IS  official.  The  landlord  signed  it.  The 
United  States  Government  approved  it. 
And  here  it  is,  documentary,  right  in  our 
hands. 

Kate  pulled  a  chair  up  to  the  living-room 
table  and  sat  down.  She  asked.  William 
to  hand  her  the  paper.  Anything  as  valu- 
able as  this,  she  wanted  to  touch. 

Half  to  herself,  and  half  to  William,  she 
said  he  must  be  right.  She'd  never  seen 
anything  like  it  before.     With  the  paper  in 


her  hands  now,  she  started  to  read  it  more 
carefully. 

"You  are  entitled  to  and  should  be  re- 
ceiving," it  said,  "the  equipment  and 
services  reported  as  included  in  the  rent  in 
section  D." 

She  looked  at  the  list  of  equipment  and 
the  list  of  services  which  the  landlord  said 
he  was  giving  them. 

He  said  he  supplied  running  water. 
That  was  right,  and  a  flush  toilet,  bath- 
room, heating  stove,  electric  wiring,  and  a 
cooking  stove.  No  question  about  those 
things.  The  landlord  supplied  all  of 
them,  and  all  of  them  were  in  good  repair. 

What  he  said  about  services  looked  all 
right,  too:  cold  water,  exterior  repairs  .  .  . 

Kate  stopped  at  that  last  service,  exterior 
repairs. 

How  about  that,  William?  she  said.  Is 
that  right?  What  about  that  leak  in  the 
roof  over  the  kitchen? 

Mr.  Witherow  had  said  he'd  fix  it  for 
them.  That  was  2  months  ago,  when 
they  signed  their  last  lease,  but  it  wasn't 
fixed  vet. 

Mending  a  leaking  roof  was  mighty  like 
an  "exterior  repair,"  William  granted,  and 
the  landlord  had  promised  to  attend  to  it. 

MAYBE    THEY    SHOULD    WRITE    TO  THE 

Government,  he  said,  and  the  Government 
would  take  it  up  with  the  landlord. 

What  if  Mr.  Witherow  got  mad  at  them 
taking  up  things  with  the  Government? 
Wouldn't  he  put  them  out?  That'd  be 
more  than  she  could  stand. 

William  said  not  to  get  her  dander  up. 
Putting  them  out  was  against  the  law,  too, 
and  he  showed  Kate  where  it  said  on  the 
paper,  "You  may  not  be  evicted  for  refusal 
to  pav  more  than  the  maximum  legal  rent 
or  for  complaint  or  any  other  action  which 
is  authorized  under  the  maximum  rent 
regulation. ' '  Here  was  a  service  the  land- 
lord said  he  was  giving,  but  he  wasn't. 
Just  to  keep  the  facts  straight,  William 
thought  they  should  report  it.  Besides  he 
was  sure  it  wasn't  a  good  thing  either  for 
the  landlord  or  for  them  to  let  that  roof  go 
like  that. 

But  suppose  the  landlord  said,  what 
with  the  war  making  things  scarce,  he 
couldn't  find  the  help  or  the  materials  for 
fixing  the  roof.  Where  would  they  be 
then?  Kate  asked. 

William  didn't  know.  That  was  some- 
thing they  should  put  up  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Flaherty's  talk  about  "the  Govern- 


ment" all  the  time  got  Kate  to  thinking. 
What  did  he  mean?  Somebody  in  Wash- 
ington? Somebody  they  voted  for?  It 
was  their  Government,  sure.  But  their 
Government  was  made  up  of  people,  and 
who  was  the  person  who  decided  that  their 
x\pril  1,  1941,  rent  was  the  maximum 
legal  rent?  Who  was  the  person  who 
would  decide  now  about  their  roof?  They 
couldn't  go  on,  just  talking  about  "the 
Government."  Maybe  that  was  the  way 
people  in  other  countries  had  to  talk,  but 
here  in  America  it  was  the  Flahertys' 
business  to  know  who  was  carrying  out 
laws.  And  it  was  the  Flahertys'  business 
to  know  who  was  not  carrying  out  laws. 

William  knew  Kate  was  right.  She 
often  was. 

As  she  talked,  he  thought  of  young 
Bill,  over  there  in  Ireland,  a  sergeant  al- 
ready, lining  up  for  the  big  works.  It 
would  be  a  sorry  business,  now  wouldn't 
it,  to  have  young  Bill  fighting,  3,000 
miles  away  for  something  thev  didn't  give 
a  mind  to,  and  they  sitting  comfortably 
at  home. 

THE  TROUBLE  WAS,  WILLIAM  DIDn't  KNOW 

the  answer  to  Kate's  questions. 

Where  was  the  local  area  rent  office? 
W^illiam  didn't  know,  and  the  paper  didn't 
say.  Who  was  running  the  local  area 
rent  office?  Again,  William  didn't  know. 
He  felt  a  little  ashamed  that  Kate  had 
caught  him  not  knowing  all  these  things. 
They  were  important,  too. 

I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Kate,  he  said. 
I'll  find  all  the  answers  to  all  questions 
you  or  anybody  else  can  ever  figure  up,  and 
I'll  come  back  and  tell  them  all  to  you. 

Kate  tossed  a  smile  to  William  from 
across  the  table.  She  got  up,  walked 
around  to  his  side,  placed  the  paper  in 
front  of  him,  and  then  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

It's  all  right,  William,  if  you  don't  get 
all  the  answers,  she  said,  just  so  long  as 
you  give  our  regards  to  the  Government 
man.  Tell  him,  if  he  does  his  job,  the 
Flahertys  are  for  him.  But  mind,  we're 
going  to  hold  him  to  it. 
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Facts  the  Flahertys  learneci 


1.  What  United  States  Government  office  is 
responsible  for  controlling  rents  in  wartime^ 
The  Office  of  Price  Administration  (OP A), 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  office  has  the 
power  to  define  defense-rental  areas,  and 
within  these  areas  to  control  rents  for  all 
kinds  of  living  quarters. 

2.  Who  gave  OVA  the  -power  to  control  rentsl 
The  Congress,  in  passing  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942. 

3.  Who  directs  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion! 

An  Administrator,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  approved  by  the  Senate. 

4>  What  is  a  defense-rental  areal 
Any  community  or  group  of  communities 
named  by  the  Administrator  of  OPA  where 
pressure  of  war  work  has  increased,  or 
threatens  to  increase,  rents  charged  for 
living  quarters. 

5.  How  many  defense-^-ental  areas  has  OPA 
definedl 

Up  to  August  15,  1942,  396  areas,  housing 
more  than  90  million  people. 

6>  Is  OPA  noiv  controlling  rents  in  all  these 
areasl 

Not  yet.  On  June  1,  1942,  it  issued  rent 
orders  in  20  defense-rental  areas.  On 
July  1,  it  put  another  55  areas  under  con- 
trol; on  August  1,  another  21  areas,  and 
on  September  1,  another  38  areas.  If  you 
want  to  know  whether  rents  are  controlled 
in  your  community,  call  your  City  Hall,  or 
newspapers,  or  your  local  War  Price  and 
Rationing  Board. 

7.  When  will  OPA  bring  rent  control  to  all  the 
other  areasl 

This  is  a  big  organization  job.  OPA  says 
".  .  .  where  the  movement  of  rentals 
would  justify  immediate  legal  control  .  .  . 
it  will  be  the  objective  of  OPA  to  make  the 
maximum  rent  regulation  effective  in  these 
additional  areas  as  rapidly  as  our  admin- 
istrative and  financial  resources  permit." 

Sm  In  a  defense-rental  area  tvhere  rents  are 
controlled,  who  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
they  stay  controlled! 

The  Area  Rent  Director.  If  you  don't 
know  who  your  Area  Rent  Director  is,  call 
your  City  Hall,  or  your  local  newspaper. 


9.  Who  appoints  the  Area  Kent  Director! 
The  Administrator  of  the  OPA. 

10.  Who  decides  the  maximum  rent  date  at 
which  rents  are  frozen! 

The  Administrator  of  OPA,  who  gives  con- 
sideration to  advice  on  housing  conditions 
from  local  people, 

11.  Are  maximum  rent  dates  the  same  for  all 
defense-rental  areas! 

No,  they  vary  according  to  local  condi- 
tions. The  principle  that  OPA  works  on 
is  that  rents  should  stay  at  or  go  back  to 
where  they  were  before  war  work  started 
pushing  rents  up  unreasonably.  Maxi- 
mum rent  dates  so  far  have  been  set  at 
sometime  during  1941  or  early  1942. 

12.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  maximum  rent! 
That's  the  most  you  are  required  to  pay 
for  the  place  you  rent.  It's  fixed,  in  most 
cases,  at  the  rate  you  paid  on  the  maximum 
rent  date,  unless  the  Area  Rent  Director 
has  approved  a  higher  rate,  which  he  may 
do  if,  for  instance,  your  landlord  has  made 
some  major  capital  improvement  in  the 
property. 

13.  What  is  a  major  capital  improvement! 

If  the  landlord  has  added  a  bedroom  by 
finishing  off  an  unfinished  attic,  or  installed 
a  new  bathroom;  if  he  has  installed  elec- 
trical wiring;  if  he's  added  a  sun  porch,  he 
has  made  a  major  capital  improvement, 
and  the  Area  Rent  Director  may  approve  a 
higher  rent  to  be  charged  you.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  your  landlord  has  painted 
the  kitchen,  papered  the  living  room,  re- 
paired the  roof,  he  is  not  justified  in  asking 
for  a  higher  rent,  because  these  are  services 
that  are  customarily  expected  from  land- 
lords. 

14.  Then  is  it  true,  if  my  landlord  has  not 
made  any  major  capital  improvement ,  the  rent 
I  must  pay  now  should  not  be  greater  than  the 
rent  I  paid  on  the  maximum  rent  date! 

Yes,  with  a  few  exceptions.  However, 
your  landlord  can  petition  the  Area  Rent 
Director  to  increase  your  rent  if  he  is  now 
giving  you  much  more  service,  for  instance. 
Or  if  the  rent  he  charged  you  on  the  maxi- 
mum date  was  a  special  seasonal  price,  or 
if  he  made  a  special  price  to  relatives  who 
occupied  the  property  on  the  maximum 
date. 


15.  What  kind  of  living  quarters  do  maxi- 
mum rents  apply  to! 

All  living  quarters:  houses,  apartments, 
flats,  tenements,  rooms,  hotels,  fraternity 
houses,  boarding  houses,  auto  camps, 
trailers,  Government  housing  projects, 
with  some  exceptions  including:  (l)  OPA 
does  not  control  rents  charged  for  a  house 
or  a  room  on  a  farm  which  is  occupied  by 
a  tenant  who  spends  a  substantial  part  of 
his  time  working  on  that  farm;  (2)  OPA 
does  not  control  the  value  of  living  space 
occupied  by  janitors,  domestic  servants, 
managers,  or  caretakers  when  the  living 
space  is  provided  as  part  of  the  pay  of  such 
people. 

16.  Do  maximum  rents  apply  to  newly  built 

places! 

Yes,  as  soon  as  a  place  is  ready  to  be  occu- 
pied, the  landlord  must  get  the  approval 
of  the  Area  Rent  Director  for  the  rent  he 
proposes  to  charge,  at  least  15  days  before 
renting  the  place. 

17.  If  you  are  willing  to  pay  more  than  the 
maximum  rent,  is  it  okay  to  do  so! 

No.  If  the  landlord  accepts  a  higher 
rental  he  runs  the  risk  of  a  S5,000  fine  or 
one  year  imprisonment,  or  both. 

18.  Suppose  you  are  now  paying  more  than  the 
maximum  rent! 

Stop  it.  Pay  only  the  amount  shown  as 
your  maximum  rent  on  the  green-printed 
form  which  the  Area  Rent  Director  will 
mail  you,  if  you  rent  a  house  or  apartment. 
If  you  live  in  a  hotel  or  rooming  house,  the 
maximum  rent  must  be  posted  in  all 
rooms. 

19.  What  if  you  move  to  a  new  place! 

Ask  the  landlord  to  show  you  his  official 
statement  showing  the  maximum  rent  for 

the  place.  He  is  required  to  get  your  sig- 
nature on  this  statement,  showing  that  you 
have  seen  it  and  agreed  to  what  it  says. 

20.  What  are  these  official  statements! 
Within  45  days  of  the  date  when  rent  con- 
trol begins  in  an  area,  every  landlord  must 
register  his  rental  property.  He  fills  out  a 
form  in  triplicate  (if  he  rents  houses  and 
apartments),  or  in  duplicate  (if  he  rents 
rooms).  He  states  on  this  form  what  rent 
he  charged  on  the  maximum  rent  date, 
and  what  equipment  and  services  he  pro- 
vided for  that  rent.    If  he  has  improved 
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LANDLORDS  are  not  justified,  when 
rent  ceilings  have  been  Fixed,  to  ask  for  an 
increase  when  they  make  ordinary  repairs 
like  mending  leaks,  papering  or  painting. 


the  property  since,  he  notes  that.  The 
Area  Rent  Director  holds  the  blue-printed 
copy  in  his  office,  mails  the  red-printed  one 
to  the  landlord,  and  the  green-printed  one 
to  the  tenant.  (Tenants  of  rooms  in  hotels 
and  rooming  houses  do  not  get  copies.) 

21,  Suppose  you  don  t  agree  with  statements  the 
landlord  has  made  about  the  rent  you  paid  or  the 
equipment  and  services  you  are  getting 
Write  out  your  disagreement  on  your  green- 
printed  form  and  mail  it  back  to  the  Area 
Rent  Director,  who  must  straighten  the 
matter  out. 

23.  W'hat  if  your  landlord,  unable  now  to 
raise  the  rents,  cuts  ojf  some  of  the  services  or 
removes  some  of  the  equipment  he  has  been  pro- 
viding 

Then  you  should  appeal  to  your  Area  Rent 
Director. 

24>  Can  he  start  charging  for  any  service  or 
equipment  which  he  has  been  including  in  your 
rentl 

No,  he  cannot. 

25.  Suppose  the  landlord  cannot  obtain  the 
necessary  materials  or  help  to  maintain  services 
and  equipment  as  he  ts  supposed  tol 

Then  the  Area  Rent  Director  may  reduce 
the  rent  to  make  allowance  for  the  reduced 
service  or  equipment. 

26.  Is/iay  your  landlord  evict  you  because  you 
make  complaints  to  the  Area  Rent  Director? 
Absolutely  not. 

27.  May  your  landlord  evict  you  by  court  action 
notifying  the  Area  Rent  Director! 

He  must  notify  the  Director  before  he 
attempts  to  evict  you  in  all  cases  except  for 
non-payment  of  the  maximum  rent. 
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A  NEW  BATHROOM  is  the  kind  of  im- 
provement  which  might  justify  a  rent  in- 
crease. First,  the  landlord  must  get  per- 
mission from  the  Rent  Director  to  charge  more. 


28.  When  your  lease  expires,  may  your  land- 
lord put  you  out  thenl 

Not  on  those  grounds  alone  for  the  ordi- 
nary tenant.  However,  if  your  landlord 
wants  to,  he  may  require  you  to  renew 
your  lease  at  the  same  rent  and  for  the 
same  term  as  your  expired  lease,  or  for  one 
year,  whichever  is  shorter. 

29.  Are  there  any  grounds  on  which  your  land- 
lord may  evict  youl 

Yes.    Here  are  the  important  ones: 

(a)  When  you  fail  to  pay  him  the  maxi- 
mum rent. 

(f)  When  you  maintain  a  nuisance. 

(cj  When  you  have  a  written  lease  and 
refuse  to  renew  it. 

(d^  When  you  refuse  the  landlord  access 
to  your  place,  although  your  lease 
requires  you  to. 

(i)  When  your  landlord,  in  good  faith, 
wants  to  occupy  personally  or  to  sell 
the  premises  to  somebody  who  is  going 
to  occupy  them  personally. 

(/)  When  he  wants  to  remodel  or  alter  the 
property  and  can't  do  it  while  you're 
in  it. 

30.  Can  you  require  your  landlord  to  give  you 
a  receipt  for  the  rent  you  payl 

Yes,  and  if  he  refuses,  you  are  not  obliged 
to  pay  the  rent  until  he  does. 

31.  What  if  your  landlord  has  agreed  to  main- 
tain the  property  in  good  condition,  and 
doesn  t  live  up  to  his  agreement! 

Then  ask  the  Area  Rent  Director  to  reduce 
your  rent. 


IF  YOU  PAY  your  rent  and  do  not 
abuse  the  property  you  occupy,  your 
landlord  may  not  evict  you  for  any  com- 
plaint you  makfe  to  your  Rent  Director. 


32.  What  can  you  do  to  help  your  Area  Kent 
Director  on  his  job  of  keeping  rents  from  rising? 

(1)  Organize  rent  advisory  committees  in 
your  block,  unions,  clubs,  coopera- 
tives, churches,  or  other  groups.  En- 
courage that  committee  to  become  ex- 
pert on  rent  control.  Use  the  com- 
mittee as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
problems  of  your  group.  Let  the  best- 
informed  member  present  unsolved 
problems  to  the  Area  Rent  Director. 

(2}  When  your  Area  Rent  Director  makes 
decisions  you  do  not  agree  with,  let 
him  know;  when  he  solves  difficult 
problems  to  your  satisfaction,  let  him 
know  that,  too.  Remember,  he  is  a 
public  officer,  responsible  to  every 
citizen,  whether  landlord  or  tenant, 
whether  rich  or  poor. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  in  this  issue:  Cover,  Sov- 
fotos;  pp.  2  &  3,  Ewing  Galloway;  pp. 
4,  5,  6,  Ruth  D.  Noer,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va.;  p.  13,  National  Housing  Agency, 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  Farm 
Security  Administration;  p.  15,  Consumers' 
Guide. 


Is  your  medicine  chest 


rea 


dyf 


or  emergencies ! 


\1 


If  should  include  these  items 

Mild   tincmre  of  lodme — 1  oz.  ^2 
cenO  • 


pcr- 


Rubbing  alcohol — 1  pint,  /O  percent, 
either  ethyl  i^ain}  or  isopropvl  alcohol. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda- — ^2  or  1-lb.  bos  (bak- 
ing soda,  as  sold  in  groceries,  is  the 
same). 

Boric  acid  powder — 4  oz.  bos. 
Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia — 1  oz.  bottle. 
Mineral  oil  or  milk  of  magnesia — 1  pint. 
Petrolatum  jellj — 1  tube  or  jar. 
Scissors;  tweezers. 
First  Aid  dressings: 

1  box  band  aids. 

Adhesive  tape,  2  inches  wide  Cmay  be 

cut  for  all  purposes) . 
Absorbent  cotton — 4  oz. 
Gauze  bandage,  1  and  2  inches  wide. 
Gauze  pads,  3  inches  s  3  inches. 

2  triangular  bandages,,  36  or  40  inches 
wide,  of  clean,  strong  cloth. 

Until  the  Doctor  Comes,  by  James  A. 
Dolce.  Issued  by  the  Division  of  Sanitarv 
Reports  and  Statistics,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  jMiscellaneous  Publication  Xo. 
21 ;  1941 ;  pp.  60.  Address :  Superintendent 
of  Doctmients,  Washington,  D.  C.  Single 
copies,  15  cents.  This  booklet  deserves  a 
place  in  your  medicine  chest.  It  contains 
simple  emergency  measures  to  be  taken 
before  the  doctor  comes. 

Buy  only  what  you  need 

Don't  pay  fancy  prices  for  standard 
products.  .\11  preparations  on  the  list 
above  are  standard,  and  must  conform  to 
U.  S.  Pharmacopeia  (U.S. P.)  require- 
ments. If  the  brand  you  buy  does  not  con- 
form, it  must,  by  law,  say  so  on  the  label. 

Buy  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  onlv 
in  small  quantities,  because  it  loses  its 


strength  quickly.  Buy  a  fresh  supply  of 
iodine  ever\-  year;  as  iodine  gets  older  it 
gets  stronger. 

Keep  medicines  in  their  own  bottles, 
tightly  corked,  clearly  labeled .    Read  and  O  U II  d  S 

follow  directions  and  warnings  on  labels. 


Keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of  children. 

Keep  First  Aid  dressings  in  original 
package  until  used,  to  safeguard  sterility. 

Clean  medicine  chest  frequently;  keep  it 
down  to  minimimi  essentials. 

Don't  give  old  medicines,  prescribed  for 
one  person,  to  another,  even  though  the 
second  person  may  have  similar  s}.Tiiptoms. 


Here's  what  to  do  in 
emergencies 


Shock  CXSZO 


When  this  condition  follows  an  accident 
or  injurv-,  the  patient's  face  becomes  grav- 
ish,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the  expres- 
sion dull.  Keep  the  patient  warm  with 
blankets,  hot-water  bottles,  or  hot  bricks, 
being  careful  not  to  bum  him.  Place 
patient  on  his  back,  with  head  low.  Re- 
move from  mouth  any  false  teeth,  gum,  or 
tobacco,  lest  they  choke  the  patient. 
.\romatic  spirits  of  ammonia  (1  teaspoon- 
ful  to  a  half  glass  of  water),  hot  coffee,  or 
hot  tea  may  be  given  to  a  conscious  patient 
in  shock.  Do  not  give  unconscious  pa- 
tients liquids  by  mouth.  Smelling  salts 
may  be  held  under  the  nose.  Do  not  give 
a  stimulant  until  all  bleeding  has  been 
checked. 


First-aid  treatment  consists  of  stopping 
bleeding  and  preventing  germs  from  enter- 
ing the  wound .  C  over  all  wounds  prompt- 
ly with  some  sterile  material.  Don't  use 
absorbent  cotton,  as  this  sticks  to  the 
wound  and  is  difficult  to  remove.  If 
sterile  bandages  are  not  available,  expose 
the  wound  to  the  air  and  fasten  back 
clothing,  so  it  will  not  rub  against  or  over 
the  wound. 

TT  ounds  xvith  Severe  Bleeding.  Place  a 
sterile  pad  of  gauze  on  the  wound  and 
apply  pressure  by  means  of  bandaging  or 
adhesive  strapping.  Hand  pressure  ap- 
plied to  the  bandage  directly  over  the 
wound  may  be  necessary  to  control  the 
bleeding.  Only  when  bleeding  cannot 
otherwise  be  checked,  should  a  tourniquet 
be  used. 

Injected  Wounds.  When  a  wound  becomes 
painful  and  begins  to  throb,  or  when  red 
streaks  are  seen  nmning  awav  from  the 
wound,  the  doctor  should  be  called  at 
once. 

Cuts  and  Scratches.  Paint  the  woimd  and 
about  one  inch  of  surrounding  skin  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  One  application  is 
enough.  Too  much  iodine  will  bum  the 
tissues  and  delay  healing.  Be  careful 
not  to  disturb  blood  clots,  because  this 
will  start  bleeding  again.  Never  bandage 
till  iodine  is  dri",  as  it  might  cause  blister- 
ing. Never  use  iodine  on  a  bum,  a  large 
skinned  surface,  nor  on  a  large  open  wound. 
Never  use  adhesive  tape  directly  over  an 
application  of  iodine.  Don't  use  it  near 
the  eyes  or  body  cavities.  Keep  bottle 
tightly  stoppered,  or  the  alcohol  in  the 
solution  will  evaporate,  and  the  iodine 
become  too  strone. 
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sprains.  Place  joint  in  its  most  comfort- 
able position,  and  raise  above  body. 
Apply  cold  cloths.  Bandage  snugly  to 
prevent  motion,  but  loosen  bandage  if 
swelling  occurs.  For  strains,  rest  the 
injured  part,  and  massage  lightly. 

Bruises.  Apply  cloths  wrung  out  in  cold 
water. 


Aches 


Earache.  Pain  can  often  be  relieved  by 
^  applying  either  an  ice  bag  or  a  hot  water 
bottle.  Cold  will  probably  give  relief  in 
more  cases  than  will  heat.  If  the  earache 
persists,  even  for  a  short  time,  call  a 
doctor. 

Toothache.  Apply  heat  or  cold  on  the  out- 
side of  the  jaw,  and  continue  the  treat- 
ment that  brings  greater  relief.  See  your 
dentist  as  soon  as  possible. 

Constipation.  Your  best  laxative  is  a  well- 
balanced  diet.  Take  no  laxative  often 
without  doctor's  orders.  Milk  of  mag- 
nesia or  mineral  oil  are  satisfactory  as 
mild  laxatives. 

Indigestion.  For  relief  in  mild  cases  of 
indigestion,  mix  a  spoonful  of  baking  soda 
in  a  glass  of  water,  and  drink  it  when  it 
foams  up.    But  don't  make  a  habit  of  it. 


Burns 


Make  a  paste  of  baking  soda  and  water  to 
use  as  a  soothing  spread  on  slight  burns. 
Keep  paste  moistened  as  long  as  burn  is 
painful.  For  extensive  burns,  soak  gauze 
or  clean  cloth  in  luke-warm  baking  soda 
solution  (2  or  3  heaping  tablespoons  to  a 
quart  of  boiled  water),  and  apply  to  burn. 
A  compress  dipped  in  a  warm  solution  of 
strong  tea  is  also  helpful.  Caution: 
Don't  use  iodine  or  cotton.  Don't  use 
grease  or  oil  on  a  serious  burn,  where  skin 
is  blistered  or  charred.  Don't  pull  cloth- 
ing away  from  a  burn;  cut  it,  and  leave  the 
stuck  pieces  for  the  doctor  to  handle. 


Sunburn.  Treat  like  any  other  burn.  Ex- 
tensive sunburn  may  be  very  serious.  To 
prevent  and  relieve  it,  the  simplest  treat- 
ment is  petrolatum  jelly,  applied  before 
and  after  exposure. 


Dog  bite.  Wash  wound  with  running 
water  to  remove  saliva.  Paint  with 
iodine,  let  it  dry,  and  bandage.  Always 
consult  a  doctor  as  soon  as  possible  for 
there  is  always  danger  of  rabies. 


Sunstroke  and  heatstroke.  Remove  patient 
to  a  cool  or  shady  place.  Loosen  or  re- 
move clothing.  Apply  cold  cloths,  ice 
bag,  etc.,  to  head,  neck,  chest,  and  arm- 
pits. When  patient  regains  conscious- 
ness, allow  him  to  sip  cooling,  non- 
stimulating  drinks. 


Splinters.  If  they  cannot  be  removed  with 
tweezers,  use  a  needle  that  has  been  steri- 
lized by  passing  it  once  or  twice  through  a 
flame,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  After 
removal  of  the  splinter,  apply  iodine  to  the 
wound  and  surrounding  area  of  skin. 


Heat  exhaustion.  If  skin  is  cool  and  pulse 
is  rapid  and  weak,  cover  body  with  blan- 
kets and  put  hot-water  bottles  to  the  feet. 
Rub  surface  of  body  to  restore  circulation. 
Heat  exhaustion  occurs  in  persons  working 
in  enclosed  places,  such  as  boiler  rooms, 
where  heat  and  humidity  are  high.  To 
prevent  heat  exhaustion,  common  table 
salt  in  tablet  form  or  in  solution  is  helpful 
in  replacing  salt  lost  by  excessive  sweat- 
ing. 


Common  ^^f^> 
emergencies  /  \ 


Foreign  bodies  in  the  eye.  Flush  the  eye 
with  a  boric  acid  solution  (a  rounded 
teaspoonful  of  boric  acid  powder  to  one 
pint  of  water  that  has  been  boiled  and 
cooled).  Gently  spread  the  lids  and 
flush  the  eye  thoroughly.  Chemicals  in 
the  eyes,  including  lime,  plaster,  cement, 
and  acids,  should  be  washed  out  thorough- 
ly with  great  quantities  of  plain  water 
immediately,  before  the  doctor  comes.  A 
few  drops  of  mineral  oil  will  soothe  the 
eye,  after  it  has  been  cleaned.  If  you  fail 
to  remove  foreign  body,  see  a  doctor. 


Nosebleed.  Have  patient  sit  with  head 
thrown  slightly  back,  breathing  through 
mouth.  Apply  cold,  wet  compress  over 
nose. 


Insect  stings.  The  stings  of  bees,  wasps, 
mosquitoes,  and  hornets  are  painful  and 
sometimes  quite  poisonous.  Scratching 
frequently  causes  infection.  Apply  cracked 
ice  or  cold  cloths  wrung  out  in  boric 
acid  solution  when  there  is  much  swelling 
and  pain. 


Poison  ivy.  Wash  exposed  areas  with  soap 
and  water,  making  a  thick  lather.  Then 
wash  with  rubbing  alcohol.  Baking  soda 
made  into  a  thick  paste  is  also  good.  In 
severe  cases,  call  the  doctor.  Here's  a 
lotion  suggested  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  to  protect  you  from  poison  ivy. 
Mix  one  part  of  sodium  perborate  to  9 
parts  of  vanishing  cream.  Cover  exposed 
parts  of  the  body  with  the  mixture  before 
going  out. 


Poisoning.  When  poison  has  been  swal- 
lowed, give  the  antidote  for  the  poison, 
if  it  is  known  and  available.  Most 
products  containing  poison  have  the  anti- 
dote printed  on  the  label.  If  this  is  not 
available,  white  of  eggs,  milk,  or  strong 
tea  may  be  given.  They  are  harmless,  and 
counteract  a  number  of  common  poisons. 
Get  the  poison  out  of  the  stomach  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Make  the  patient 
vomit  by  tickling  the  back  of  the  throat 
with  the  forefinger,  or  by  giving  an 
emetic  to  produce  vomiting.  Lukewarm 
water  mixed  with  mustard  or  common 
salt  is  good.  Stir  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  mustard  or  salt  in  a  glass  of  water,  and 
have  the  patient  drink  it,  repeating  the 
dose  every  10  minutes  until  vomiting 
occurs.  If  the  patient's  pulse  becomes 
rapid  and  weak,  give  him  hot  coffee  or 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 
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How  many  times  have  you 
been  stung? 

.  .  .  because  you  couldn^t  spot  quality  in  beef?  Official  Govern- 
ment quality  grades  are  your  best  safeguard  against  blind  buying 


YOUR  JOHNNY  is  leaving  for  camp 
tomorrow,  say.  Tonight  you'd  like  to 
feed  him  up  right.  It's  his  last  dinner  at 
home,  and  you  want  to  give  him  some- 
thing to  remember. 

You  know  there's  nothing  Johnny  likes 
better  in  the  way  of  food  than  a  juicy, 
succulent,  caressing  morsel  of  meat. 

Okay,  you  buy  a  beefsteak.  You  pay 
fancy  money  for  it.  You  broil  it  slowly, 
just  the  way  the  home  economists  tell  you, 
to  keep  it  tender. 

Johnny  puts  your  best  steel  knife  to  it, 
that  wedding  silver  of  yours  that  you  keep 
in  such  fine  condition.  He  saws.  Then 
he  chews.    Saws.    And  chews. 

Johnny  tells  you  how  good  it  is,  be- 
cause he's  that  way  about  anything  you 
cook  for  him.  But  you  know  what 
Johnny's  thinking.  Johnny  knows  what 
you're  thinking. 

But  what  are  you  thinking? 

MAYBE  YOU  DOn't  HAVE  A  JOHNNY,  GOING 

off  to  camp,  but  you're  a  thrifty  buyer. 
You  never  go  to  market  without  first 
reading  the  ads  to  get  a  line  on  prices. 

Grocery  X  advertises  beefsteaks  at  43 
cents  a  pound.  Grocery  Y  advertises 
beefsteaks  at  51  cents  a  pound.  Both  are 
cash-and-carry  stores.  Both  are  fairly 
convenient  to  your  home.  You  decide 
you'll  buy  Grocery  X's  beefsteak.  But 
how  do  you  know  that  its  43-cent  steak  is 
the  same  as  Grocery  Y's?  If  it  isn't  the 
same,  then  how  do  you  know  you  are  sav- 
ing money? 

JUST  WHAT  IS  A  BEEFSTEAK? 

Well,  you  know  it's  a  piece  of  meat  that 
comes  from  an  animal  of  the  genus  Eos. 
(We  had  to  look  that  up  in  the  dictionary, 
too.)  You  know  it  comes  from  a  steer 
or  a  cow.  You  know  it's  a  cut  from  the 
hind  quarter  of  the  animal.  You  know 
it's  got  some  fat  around  it  and  maybe  some 
in  it.    You  know  it's  something  you  like 


when  it's  good,  and  something  you  get 
mad  at  when  you've  paid  a  lot  of  money 
for  it  and  then  have  to  work  your  jaws 
overtime  on  it.  You  know  it  sells  for  a 
half  dozen  different  prices,  right  in  your 
own  city. 

How  can  the  same  thing  sell  for  such 
different  prices?  How  can  the  same  thing 
please  you  and  enrage  you? 

Obviously,  it  can't. 

There  must  be  a  difference  somewhere. 

There  is  a  difference  between  one  steak 
and  another.  The  man  who  grows  the 
beef  knows  it  and  expects  to  be  paid  for 
his  animal  accordingly.  The  man  who 
slaughters  the  beef  knows  it,  and  expects 
less  money  for  poor  quality  and  more 
money  for  good  quality.  So  does  the 
butcher  who  sells  you  the  beef.  And  so 
do  you. 

But  how,  before  you  buy,  can  you  guard 
against  spending  dollars  for  something 
that  should  have  been  dished  up  in  a  stew, 
not  dressed  up  as  a  dandy? 

WE    don't    HAVE    THE    WHOLE    ANSWER  TO 

that,  any  more  than  we  can  tell  you  how 
many  battles  will  be  fought  before  the  war 
is  won.    But  we  have  one  answer. 

When  the  United  States  Government 
buys  beef  for  its  Allies  under  Lend-Lease, 
it  doesn't  guess  about  the  quality  of  the 
beef  it's  getting.  No  more  than  it  guesses 
about  the  quality  of  the  aluminum  that 
goes  into  the  plane  your  Johnny  is  going 
to  fly. 

The  Government  specifies  the  quality  of 
meat  it  wants.  It  orders  so  many  pounds 
of  this  quality,  and  so  many  pounds  of  that. 
Just  to  make  sure  that  the  beef  it  buys  from 
Packer  X  rates  the  same  as  the  beef  it  buys 
from  Packer  Y,  it  draws  up  standards  of 
quality  to  apply  to  both.  It  does  more 
than  this.  It  supplies  trained  experts, 
employees  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Agricultural  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration, to  grade  the  beef  according 


to  these  standards.  It  goes  still  further. 
It  requires  packers  to  have  all  beef  supplied 
to  the  Government  stamped  to  show  its 
quality.  That's  how  the  Government 
buys. 

AND  so  DO  SOME  OTHER  CONSUMERS,  FAMILIES, 

like  yours. 

This  year  about  25  pounds  of  every  100 
pounds  of  beef  sold  in  your  butcher  shops, 
if  it  comes  from  Federally  inspected  slaugh- 
tered beef,  will  carry  on  it  the  official 
grading  stamp  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Administration. 

Under  AMA  beef  grading,  there  are  5 
quality  marks.  From  top  down,  they  are: 
U.  S.  PRIME,  U.  S.  CHOICE,  U.  S. 
GOOD,  U.  S.  COMMERCIAL,  U.  S. 
UTILITY. 

Very  little  U.  S.  PRIME  or  U.  S. 
CHOICE  reaches  consumer  markets,  be- 
cause relatively  little  of  it  is  produced. 
Top  quality  grade  in  most  stores  is  U.  S. 
GOOD,  although  actually  it  is  third  grade 
according  to  the  Government  scale  and 
according  to  the  price  farmers  receive. 
Call  U.  S.  GOOD  grade  the  top  grade 
of  beef  with  some  of  the  cream  skimmed 
off  and  you  have  a  good  working  idea 
of  what  it  is. 

These  quality  grades  are  easy  to  spot  in 
stores  that  sell  Government  graded  beef. 
The  reason  is  this:  When  a  beef  carcass  is 
officially  graded  by  the  Government,  the 
grader  runs  a  "ribbon  stamp"  down  the 
length  of  the  carcass,  so  that  every  piece 
of  meat  cut  from  that  carcass  will  show 
the  grade. 

Of  course,  grading  costs  money,  but 
even  when  the  cost  of  Government  grading 
is  passed  on  to  you,  it  should  not  come  to 
more  than  a  tiny  fraction  of  a  cent  per 
pound. 

No  Federal  Government  order  requires 
any  farmer,  any  packer,  wholesaler,  or 
butcher  to  have  his  beef  graded  and 
stamped  with  these  symbols  by  the  Gov- 
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When  you  see  a  U.  S.  stamp 

When  you  see  AA,  A,  B,  C, 

on  retail  beef  cuts 

on  wholesale  beef  cuts 

1 .  Grade  stamp  is  placed  on  meat  by 

1 .  Grade  stamp  is  placed  on  meat  by 

an  oFficial  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 

the packer. 

culture  grader. 

2.  Grade  stamp  is  repeated  over  and 

2.  Grade  stamp  is  required  to  appear 

over  again,  down  the  length  of  the  car- 

only once  on  each  wholesale  cut. 

cass  so  that  it  will  appear  on  each  re- 

tail cut. 

3.  Quality  grades,  from  top  to  bottom, 

3.  Equivalent  quality  grades  are: 

are: 

U.  S.  PRIME 

AA 

U.  S.  CHOICE 

AA 

U.  S.  GOOD 

A 

U.  S.  COMMERCIAL 

B 

U.  S.  UTILITY 

C 

4.  Grading  of  meat  is  done  by  official 

4.  Grading  of  meat  is  done  by  packer. 

U.  S.  D.  A.  graders. 

5.  Use  of  this  grading  system  is  volun- 

5. Use  of  this  grading  system  for  whole- 

tary. 

sale  only  is  required  by  Office  of  Price 

Administration. 

ernment  before  he  sells  it  to  consumers. 
This  is  a  voluntary  service  to  use  or  not 
use  as  the  trade  and  consumers  demand. 

GOVERNMENT    NOW    IS    V^ORKING  NIGHTS, 

trying  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  living 
during  wartime,  and  one  of  its  orders  makes 
partial  use  of  the  Federal  system  of  meat 
grading.  This  is  an  order  from  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  to  wholesalers  and 
packers  of  beef.  It  requires  them  to  grade 
all  beef  according  to  AMA  grade  specifica- 
tions and  to  stamp  at  least  once  on  each 
wholesale  cut  a  grade  mark — AA,  A,  B,  or 
C.  (In  a  box  on  this  page,  we  explain  the 
relation  of  these  marks  to  the  labels  on 
Government  graded  beef.) 

The  reason  behind  such  an  order  as  this 
is  easy  to  understand:  OPA  has  put  ceil- 
ings over  wholesale  beef  prices,  and  OPA 
knows  that  ceiling  prices  don't  mean 
much  unless  everyone  understands  exactly 
what  quality  of  product  they  refer  to. 
That's  why  beef,  as  it  is  sold  to  your 
butcher,  must  now  come  with  the  new 
marking. 

Beef  as  it  is  sold  hy  your  butcher,  also 
has  ceiling  prices  over  it,  and  each  ceiling 
price  must  apply  to  a  specific  quality  as 
well  as  to  a  specific  cut  of  beef.  OPA  has 
not  required  your  butcher,  however,  to 
have  each  retail  cut  marked  to  show  its 
quality.  If  you  ask  him,  though,  he  may 
show  you  the  wholesale  cut  from  which 
he  takes  your  meat,  and  on  the  wholesale 
cut  you  may  find  an  AA,  A,  B,  or  C. 

CARELESS  BUYERS  OF  BEEFSTEAKS  NEVER  LOOK 

at  the  markings  on  the  meat  they  buy. 
Careful  buyers  look  for  2  things:  one,  the 
sanitary  stamp  of  the  Government.  This 
is  a  round  purple  stamp  which  says  "U.  S. 
Insp't'd  .  .  ."  That  tells  you  nothing 
about  the  grade  of  the  meat.  It  does  tell 
you  that  the  meat  was  healthy  and  whole- 
some when  it  left  the  packing  plant. 

Careful  buyers  look,  next,  for  the  U.  S. 
grade  mark  which  tells  them  the  quality 
of  the  meat.  When  consumers  see  this 
marking,  they  don't  have  to  look  for  other 
grade  stamps.  If  they  don't  see  such  a 
marking,  they  should  look  for  the  AA,  A, 
B,  or  C,  stamped  on  the  wholesale  cut. 

Just  remember  this:  You  run  a  good 
chance  of  buying  a  mistake,  and  paying 
handsomely  for  it,  every  time  you  select 
beef  without  fiirst  making  sure  of  the 
quality  you  get  for  your  money. 

If  that's  the  way  you  throw  your  money 
around,  you'd  better  give  Johnny  a  good 
cheese  sandwich  next  time. 
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Make  a  date 

w/fA  your  radio  each  Friday 

at  12:30  P.  M.,  E.  W.  T. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R.  Wickard  talks  to 
^armers  and  homemakers  about  wartime  problems, 
on  the  FARM  AND  HOME  HOUR,  over  stations 
associated  willi  the  Blue  Network. 
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Joe  American  wants  to  step  it  up 

and  here  are  some  people  who  want  to  help 


This  Is  Harry-Hard- At- Work: 

SURE/  you're  right,  Joe.  Majority  of  time,  you're  always  right. 
We  want  to  lick  this  war,  like  you  said,  quick,  and  get  it  over  with 
right.  I'm  one  of  the  guys  that's  in  there,  producing  our  heads  off, 
you  might  say,  right  now.  Our  plant  here,  it  won  an  "E."  That's 
the  way  the  Navy  thinks  we're  doing.  So  who's  the  guy  that's 
out  of  step,  Joe?  We  got  a  right  to  know.  You  can't  go  places 
with  some  of  us  way  out  in  front  and  a  lot  more  lagging  behind, 
no  more'n  you  can  run  an  army  with  stragglers  in  it.  You  gotta 
keep  everyone  in  step,  everybody  moving  ahead.  So  if  there's 
any  lagging  behind,  we  ought  to  do  something  about  it,  Joe. 
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This  is  Joe  American: 

LOOK'T  boys.  We're  in  a  war  now.  See?  The  biggest, 
toughest  war  man  ever  made.  It's  going  to  take  a  whale  of  a  lot 
of  fighting  to  fight  this  war.  Yes,  sir,  it  will.  And  when  you  fight  a 
war,  you  gotta  have  something  to  fight  with.  That's  what  we've 
not  got  enough  of.  Things  to  fight  with.  We  gotta  get  more. 
No  fooling.  Produce  our  heads  off.  Everything:  food,  ships, 
airplanes,  tanks.  Yes,  and  shoes,  too.  If  we  don't  speed  it  up 
now,  it's  going  to  take  an  extra  year,  or  2,  or  maybe  more  to  get 
this  war  licked.  There's  not  a  mother's  son  of  you  here  that  wants 
this  war  to  last  one  minute  longer  than  it's  got  to.    Am  I  right? 


This  is  Jim: 

WELL,  Joe,  there's  me.  I'm  Jim.  Maybe  they'd  call  me  a 
straggler.  I  don't  know  about  that  kind  of  talk.  I  do  know  I 
ain't  got  a  job  yet.  But  I  want  to  work.  Just  as  hard  as  you  guys. 
I'm  American,  too.  With  this  war  going  on  now  for  10  months, 
there's  still  a  mess  of  us  that's  not  got  jobs.  I  see  where  the  Govern- 
ment says  there's  4  million  in  that  fix.  Maybe  some  of  the  boys 
ain't  so  strong,  haven't  got  what  it  takes  to  work  hard  all  day. 
But  I  read  in  the  paper  how  even  blind  people  can  be  good 
stenographers  and  places  are  fitted  up  so  one-armed  people  are 
turning  out  the  goods.  It  won't  be  easy  to  work  us  all  in,  Joe, 
but  if  it's  more  production  you  want,  you  might  think  about  us. 
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This  is  Marge: 

DON*T  get  Bill  wrong,  Joe.  He's  not  trying  to  say  we  gotta 
have  big  money  or  else  we  won't  grow  more.  That's  not  it.  We 
ain't  people  like  that.  It's  just  hard  going  when  you  work  the 
way  we  do  and  then  gotta  live  like  we  do.  Bill's  on  the  shy  side, 
but  I  don't  mind  telling  you  our  family  took  in  less'n  $500  cash 
last  year.  That's  for  the  whole  family.  Come  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  we  was  $178  in  debt.  I  can't  say  I  manage  perfect, 
though  I  do  say  I  work  at  not  going  into  debt.  It  don't  rest  easy 
on  me  and  Bill,  owing  people.  What  we  had  to  eat  wasn't 
anything  to  speak  of,  either.  We  grew  some  of  our  food,  but  we 
had  to  buy  some,  too.  As  close  as  I  can  figure,  our  meals  came 
to  about  11  cents  worth  for  each  of  us.  Take  it  from  me,  Joe, there 
ain't  much  punch  in  a  man  that  eats  that  way.  So  you  see,  all 
Bill  was  saying  was,  couldn't  people  like  us  farmers  share  more  in 
what's  going  on?    We  figure  if  we  did,  we  could  work  harder. 
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This  is  Bill: 

I'M  WORKING,  all  right,  Joe.  Not  as  hard  as  I  should, 
maybe,  but  doing  what  I  can  with  what  I  got.  That  goes  for  some 
others  I  know.  Farmers,  that's  what  we  are.  Work  our  own 
farms  or  other  people's.  There's  not  a  man  of  us  but  wants  to 
grow  things,  stuff  to  eat  and  all.  You  can  see  for  yourself,  Joe, 
the  way  farmers've  been  stepping  it  up  ever  since  it  looked  like 
we'd  be  in  on  this  war.  More  hogs,  chickens,  eggs,  vegetables, 
milk.  It's  gotta  be.  Like  you  say,  though,  I  can  see  how  we 
ain't  turning  out  enough  yet.  That's  if  people  are  going  to  eat 
like  they  should,  and  us  feeding  an  army,  and  loading  ships  with 
food  for  our  Allies  too.  Yes,  sir,  we  gotta  step  it  up.  But  how're 
you  going  to  step  it  up,  Joe,  'less  you  got  something  to  work 
with?  That's  what  some  of  us  ain't  got,  or  ain't  got  enough 
of.  The  way  I  figure  it,  though  I  could  be  wrong,  maybe  there'd  be 
more  work  in  some  of  us  if  we  could  share  more  in  what's  going  on. 


This  is  the  Government  Man: 

TAKE  a  look  at  Bill  and  Marge  for  a  minute,  Joe.  They  are  one 
family  only.  But  36  out  of  every  100  families  and  single  persons 
living  on  the  farms  of  America  were  in  the  same  fix  or  worse, 
in  1941.  That's  more  than  a  third  of  them.  Thirty-six  percent 
made  less  than  $500  cash.  Their  average  cash  income  came 
to  $224.  In  addition  to  cash  they  had  other  income,  such  as 
food  they  grew  for  themselves,  the  value  of  the  homes  they 
owned,  gifts  of  clothing,  and  such  things.  The  average  non-cash 
income  for  these  people  is  estimated  at  $421  for  the  year.  But 
even  with  this  addition,  the  average  farm  family  and  single  person 
in  this  less-than-$500  group  ended  the  year  $178  in  debt.  The 
average  value  of  their  meals  was  11V^  cents  per  person  and  they 
grew  two-thirds  of  that  for  themselves.  To  get  an  adequate 
diet  they  would  have  had  to  spend  more  than  that,  or  grow  con- 
siderably more  food.    Whc"^  Bill  and  Marge  say  is  important,  Joe. 
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This  is  Hank's  wife: 

HANK  and  me's  both  with  you  Joe.  One  hundred  percent.  It's 
like  he  says.  He  brings  home  less  than  $20  a  week.  That's  to 
pay  for  everything  for  him  and  the  kids  and  me.  He  don't  like 
it  when  he  sees  how  we  run  into  debt.  But  I  can't  work  it  different. 
Take  last  year.  We  was  $67  in  the  hole  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  way  we're  going  now,  with  everything  costing  what  it  does, 
it  looks  like  we'd  be  another  $130  in  the  hole,  come  next  Christ- 
mas. It's  worrying.  Marge  was  talking  awhile  back  about  the 
meals  her  man  gets.  Well,  mine's  not  much  better.  All  I  can 
spend  is  about  10  cents  a  meal  for  each  of  us.  Even  if  I  knew 
how  to  buy  the  way  those  cir'clars  tell  you  to  buy,  with  this 
money  I  can't  get  up  meals  to  keep  us  going  good.  Hank's  been 
home  sick  some.  The  kids  don't  keep  up  at  school  regular. 
Maybe  it's  like  Bill  and  Marge  said.  You  might  find,  Joe,  there's 
more  work  in  all  of  us  if  we  could  share  more  in  what's  going  on. 


This  is  Hank: 

i  LIKE  what  Marge  and  Bill  said  there,  Joe.  Sounded  like  what 
I  was  fixing  to  say.  I'm  a  factory  hand,  and  proud  of  it.  I'm 
proud  of  the  way  things've  stepped  up  in  my  town  ever  since  Pearl  ; 
Harbor.  Factories  all  over  the  place,  working  double,  triple  jj 
shifts.  People  putting  in  more  hours.  You  don't  see  so  many 
like  Jim  around  our  town  these  days.  Not  like  you  did  before  the 
war.  People  are  making  good  money,  too.  Least  lots  of  them 
are.  But  that  don't  go  for  the  missus  and  me.  Don't  know  why 
exactly.  I'll  come  clean  with  you,  Joe.  Last  year  I  made  less 
than  $20  a  week.  It  was  the  same  at  the  start  of  this  year. 
There's  4  of  us  has  got  to  live  and  work  and  grow  up  on  that. 
Maybe  I  ain't  the  kind  to  earn  more.  Maybe  what  I  can  do 
ain't  worth  more.  I  can't  figure  it  out.  Still,  seems  like  I  ought  to 
have  more  drive  in  me  than  I  got.  And  I'd  like  to  be  helping  you, 
Joe,  on  that  stepping-up  business.    I  want  it  bad  as  you  do. 


This  is  the  Government  Man: 

HERE  I  am,  back  again,  Joe,  to  tell  you  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hank  fit  in.  In  1941,  we  had  quite  a  number  of  people  living 
as  they  did.  Our  records  show  that  23  out  of  every  100  city 
families  and  single  persons  had  money  incomes  under  $20  and  all 
the  way  down  to  zero.  That's  close  to  a  quarter  of  all  city  people. 
Take  these  23  as  a  group.  Their  average  cash  income  was  about 
$11.40  a  week,  or  just  under  $600  a  year.  In  addition,  they 
received  an  average  of  $137  worth  extra  of  goods  and  services. 
But  even  with  this  extra,  as  a  group  these  people  went  into  the 
hole.  They  fell  behind  $67  during  the  year.  Maybe  they  took 
those  $67  out  of  their  savings,  or  maybe  they  went  into  debt/  we 
don't  know  which.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1942,  there  were  even 
more  small-income  families  falling  behind  and  falling  farther 
behind.  The  average  amount  spent  on  meals  by  the  people 
with  less  than  $20  a  week  in  1 941  was  1 0Vz  cents  a  person  a  meal. 
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This  is  Mr.  Average  again: 

FROM  where  I  stand,  I  can  look  up  and  I  can  look  down.  I  can 
see  a  lot  of  people  at  the  top.  They  don't  look  any  more  like  me 
than  i  look  like  Jim,  or  Bill  and  Marge,  or  Hank  and  his  wife. 
Top  and  bottom,  they're  the  regular  people.  If  I  was  you,  Joe, 
I'd  keep  my  eye  on  the  regular  people,  not  a  stuffed  shirt  like  me. 
They're  the  guys  that's  got  to  do  this  extra  producing  you're  after. 
Not  me.  Now  take  these  people  that's  been  talking  to  you. 
Bill  says  maybe  if  everybody  shared  more,  him  and  Marge 
would  be  able  to  work  better.  I  imagine  that  was  what  Hank 
and  the  missus,  and  Jim,  were  saying.  I  didn't  hear  one  of  them 
talking  about  pushing  up  the  cost  of  things.  They  just  talked 
about  sharing.  Sharing  the  chance  to  work  more,  earn  more  so 
they  can  eat  better  meals,  and  so  they  don't  go  into  debt.  Sharing 
the  chance  to  get  in  and  work  as  hard  as  the  best  of  you,  to  lick 
this  war.    That's  what  I  heard,  Joe.    Maybe  you  heard  different. 


This  is  Mr.  Average: 

MAY  I  butt  in  here,  Joe?  I'm  the  guy  that  gets  into  people's 
eyes  all  the  time.  To  listen  to  some  folks,  you'd  think  I  was  the 
only  one  worth  talking  about.  They  point  at  me  and  say:  See? 
The  average  American  family,  taking  them  all  in,  was  making 
$46  a  week  last  year,-  this  year,  it'll  take  in  $55  in  cash  and  in 
kind.  Or  they  say:  Look  at  the  average  town  and  city  family. 
It  made  $51  a  week  in  1941/  this  year  it  will  be  $59.  And  the 
average  farm  family,  if  it  had  been  getting  its  money  weekly,  was 
getting  $30  a  week  in  1941/  it's  cutting  along  this  year  at  the  rate 
of  $37.  All  that's  right  and  true,  mind  you,  Joe.  I'm  not  asking 
anybody  to  pick  a  fight  with  Mr.  Average.  In  a  way,  I  sort  of 
make  people  feel  proud.  I  show  them  what  the  American  people 
can  do.  That's  good  for  them.  But  where  some  people  go 
wrong  is  thinking,  if  I'm  as  handsome  as  all  this,  everything's  jake. 
Maybe   I'm  too  modest,  Joe,  but  let  me  give  you  a  tip. 


This  is  Joe  American: 

THANKS  Mr.  A.  And  the  rest  of  you,  too.  Glad  you  re- 
minded me  of  things  I  might  of  forgot.  Well,  I  guess  I  started 
all  this,  so  I  ought  to  close  it.  I  don't  know  where  we  go  from 
here,  exactly.  Though  I  know  we  gotta  go.  And  go  fast. 
Of  course,  if  I  were  a  general,  leading  an  army,  I'd  have  every- 
body in  shape  all  the  time  to  put  out  his  best.  They'd  have  uni- 
forms, good  uniforms,  too.  And  food?  Say,  they'd  eat  regular 
and  eat  good.  That's  the  stuff  that  makes  an  army.  But  come 
to  think  of  it,  I'm  not  a  general.  I'm  Joe  American.  I'm  every- 
body. And  outside  the  army  we  do  it  different.  I  don't  stand 
here  telling  you  what  to  do.  It's  all  of  us  that's  got  to  figure  it  out. 
You've  got  your  ideas,  Jim.  So's  Bill  and  Marge,  and  Hank 
and  his  wife,  and  there's  plenty  more.  Let's  put  them  all  to 
figuring  how  we're  going  to  get  everybody  in  on  this  job,  turning 
out  all  we  need.    What  do  you  say  folks?    O.  K.,  let's  go! 
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Watch  those  service  charges 

You  can  help  OPA  nail  down  ceilings  over  prices  charged  for  many 
services  you  buy.     But  first  you  must  know  what  they  are 


A  CEILING,  of  course,  is  something  chat 
tops  a  room.  It  must  be  painted  or  plas- 
tered occasionally,  and  it  cracks  when 
Johnny  lets  che  bathtub  overrun  upstairs. 

A  ceiling  is  also  something  you  can't  go 
higher  than. 

That's  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion kind  of  ceiling — one  that  prices  can't 
go  higher  than. 

OPA  has  thousands  of  difTerent  price 
ceilings.  But  there  are  really  only  3  main 
ceilings : 

J\'o.  1  ceiling  keeps  down  prices  on 
GOODS — objects,  things  you  eat, 
wear,  sleep  in,  walk  on,  sit  in,  operate' 
use — from  pancake  syrup  to  pianos. 

J\'o.  2  ceiling  covers  prices  the  landlord 
charges  you  for  your  living  quarters — 
in  other  words,  RENTS. 

No.  3  ceiling  is  on  SERVICES.  You  pay 
for  services  when  you  have  your  shoes 
heeled,  your  sofa  stuffed,  your  clothing 
laundered,  or  your  radio  repaired. 

It's  opa's  job  to  hold  prices  down — to 
keep  the  cost  of  living  from  skyrocketing. 
OPA  would  be  lying  down  on  the  job  if  it 
kept  down  the  price  of  shoes  but  let  the 
repairman  charge  S5  to  put  heels  on  them. 
That's  w^hy  OPA  put  services  under  ceil- 
ings, along  with  goods  and  rents,  to  keep 

RECEIPTS  are  valuable.  If  you  think 
you've  been  charged  more  than  the  legal 
price,  try  to  adjust  the  matter  with  the  store. 
If  that  fails,  bring  the  receipt  when  you 
call  on  your  War  Price  &  Rationing  Board. 


the  cost  of  living  from  going  up  like  a 
straw  in  a  tornado. 

We  talked  about  ceilings  on  goods  and 
rents  in  the  June  and  September  1942, 
issues  of  Consumers'  Guide.  Now  we'll  try 
to  answer  questions  on  service  ceilings. 

You:    I    KNOW    THAT    MY  STOREKEEPER 

can't  charge  more  for  most  of  the  goods  he 
sells  than  he  charged  in  March  1942.  His 
March  prices  are  his  ceiling  prices.  But 
w'hat  about  services? 

\Ve:  The  same.  People  in  service  busi- 
nesses must  not  charge  more  than  their  own 
top  prices  during  March. 

You:  You  mean  each  service  establish- 
ment has  its  own  ceilings? 

\Ve:  Just  as  each  store  that  sells  goods. 

You:  And  each  different  service  has  its 
own  ceiling  price? 

We:  That's  it. 

You:  Is  it  the  highest  price  that  a  store 
charged  me  for  the  particular  service  last 
March? 

We:  No,  it's  the  highest  price  it  charged 
a  retail  customer  like  you  for  that  service. 

You:  Now,  tell  me.  Do  all  services  have 
price  ceilings  over  them? 

We:  No.  As  a  general  rule,  it's  services 
connected  with  goods  that  have  ceilings. 

You:  Now  what  in  the  world  does  that 
mean,  "connected  with  goods"? 

We:  Well,  your  automobile  tire  is  a 
piece  of  goods.  Say  the  highest  price  the 
garageman  charged  in  March  to  fix  a 
puncture  was  50  cents.  He  can't  charge 
more  now.  He  worked  on  your  goods. 
Get  the  idea? 

You:  Then  what's  a  service  not  in  con- 
nection with  goods? 

We:  Here  are  some  examples:  a  hair- 
cut, a  manicure,  a  finger  wave.  Some 
other  personal  or  professional  services 
aren't  covered  by  price  control.  For 
example,  there  are  no  ceiling  prices  on  the 
fees  of  a  doctor,  dentist,  or  lawyer.  Serv- 
ices of  an  employee  to  his  employer,  such 
as  wages  you  pay  .someone  you  hire,  are 
not  covered.  Charges  of  railroads,  busses, 
gas  and  electricity,  that  have  long  been 


under  other  kinds  of  price  control,  don't 
come  under  this  law.  Insurance  com- 
pany charges  aren't  covered,  either. 

You:  Does  that  leave  anything  under 
ceilings? 

\Ve:  Plenty.  OPA  has  listed  61  classes 
of  services  at  all  levels — wholesale,  indus- 
trial, and  retail — that  are  under  March 
price  ceilings.  Actually,  these  61  classes 
include  hundreds  or  e\  en  thousands  of  in- 
dividual services. 

You:  I've  been  thinking  about  that 
tire  patch.  A  puncture's  a  puncture,  and 
50  cents  may  be  the  ceiling  price  that  my 
garageman  can  charge  to  repair  it.  But 
fixing  my  car  engine  is  a  lot  more  compli- 
cated. How  can  I  know  that  I'm  not 
charged  more  than  the  ceiling  price  for 
complicated  repairs. 

We:  This  is  what  you  can  do:  Ask  your 
garageman  for  an  itemized  receipt  cover- 
ing each  thing  he  does  to  your  car.  Then 
ask  to  see  his  list  of  March  prices  and 
pricing  methods.  Check  your  receipt 
against  those  March  prices. 

You:  That  might  be  a  good  idea  for 
other  kinds  of  services  that  have  ceilings. 

We:  You're  absolutely  right. 

You:  Are  there  any  Government  qual- 
ity standards  on  services  like  there  are  on 
some  foods,  say,  meats,  for  instance? 

EVEN  though  he  only  mends  a  tear,  sews 
on  a  button,  or  presses  your  clothes,  your 
tailor  must  not  charge  you  more  than  the 
top  price  he  charged  a  customer  like  you 
in  March  1942.    Ceilings  apply  to  him. 
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YOUR  garageman,  down  under  there,  may  do  things  that  to  you  are  very  mysterious 
when  he  repairs  your  car,  but  his  March  prices  for  services  must  be  carefully  listed  some- 
where in  his  shop,  and  you  can  ask  to  see  the  list,  to  compare  it  with  items  in  your  bill. 


We:  No;  there  aren't.  If  there  were,  it 
would  be  easier  for  you  to  buy, wouldn't 
it?  But  remember  this:  OPA  has  ordered 
that  you  must  be  given  the  same  quality 
of  service  now  that  you  got  in  March  1942, 
if  there's  a  ceiling  price  for  that  service. 

You:  Sounds  to  me  as  if  I  were  going  to 
have  to  buy  my  services  as  carefully  as  I 
buy  my  goods. 

We:  Of  course,  you  want  to  do  that. 
And  doing  that  now,  under  price  ceilings, 
not  only  helps  you  but  it  helps  all  of  us  to 
keep  prices  from  going  berserk. 

You:  I  want  to  help  keep  prices  dovs^n 
all  right.  And  no  fooling.  Any  other 
suggestions  on  what  I  ought  to  do  about 
these  service  price  ceilings? 

We:  Well,  first  of  all:  Study  the  list  of 
services  which  are  under  ceilings,  so  you'll 
know,  for  example,  that  your  dentist  may 
charge  you  more  than  he  did  in  March, 
but  your  laundry  may  not  raise  the  price 
on  wet  wash.  Second,  let  me  repeat,  ask 
for  itemized  receipts  and  keep  them.  The 
shop  must  give  you  a  receipt  if  you  ask 
for  it.  You'll  want  to  use  this  receipt  if 
you  happen  to  be  charged  more  than  the 
law  allows.  Third,  swap  your  buying  ex- 
periences with  your  neighbors  and  friends. 
Get  your  union,  church,  or  club  to  set  up 
a  special  committee  to  study  and  advise 
its  members  on  these  ceiling  prices. 
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You:  Suppose  somebody  charges  me  an 
illegal  price?    Can  I  get  my  money  back? 

We:  Anybody  who  does  that  is  subject 
to  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  charged 
you  an  illegal  price  for  goods — up  to  a 
S5,000  fine  and  a  year  in  prison,  and  his 
license  to  do  business  taken  away.  About 
getting  your  money  back,  you  have  the 
right  to  sue  the  person  who  overcharged 
you  for  3  times  the  amount  of  the  over- 
charge or  at  least  S50.  Any  time  you  are 
sure  you  have  been  overcharged,  take  it  up 
with  your  War  Price  and  Rationing  Board. 

You:  I  THINK  I'm  all  set,  now,  to 
watch  for  service  ceilings,  but  where  will  I 
find  them?  Do  people  have  to  post  them, 
the  way  stores  do  that  sell  goods? 

We:  No;  nobody  is  required  tO  post  this 
kind  of  price  ceiling. 

You:  Then  how  can  I  find  out  what 
they  are? 

We:  Ask  the  man  who  sells.  To  make 
doubly  sure,  you  can  ask  him  to  show  you 
his  record  of  March  prices.  He's  required 
to  keep  one. 

You:  Thanks  a  lot  for  the  tip.  Anything 
else  I  should  know? 

We:  If  you  do  have  more  questions,  try 
to  get  the  answers  first  from  your  local 
War  Price  and  Rationing  Board. 


Here  are  the  retail  services, 
most  important  to  the 
householder,  now  under 
price  ceilings: 

Ash,  debris,  garbage  or  trash  removal. 

Automobile  repair,  storage,  maintenance, 
towing,  lubrication,  washing,  painting, 
servicing. 

Bicycle  rental  or  repair. 

Building  cleaning — interior  and  exterior. 

Carpentry  repairs  (shopwork). 

Carpets,  linoleum,  rugs,  or  other  floor 
covering — cleaning,  binding,  fitting,  rent- 
al, repair. 

Checkroom,  checking  or  parcel  room 
service. 

Clothing,  garments,  household  textiles, 
alteration,  blocking,  cleaning,  dyeing, 
mending,  moth-proofing,  pressing,  re- 
modeling, rental,  repair,  waterproofing. 

Corrective  devices,  therapeutic  devices, 
maintenance,  rental,  repair. 

Electrical  appliances,  maintenance,  ren- 
tal, repair. 

Farm  equipment,  maintenance,  rental, 
repair. 

Food  lockers,  rental  and  service. 

Furs,  repair,  storage. 

Furniture  and  household  equipment, 
cleaning,  maintenance,  painting,  recon- 
ditioning, redecorating,  refinishing,  re- 
modeling, rental,  repair,  reupholstering, 
sterilizing,  cabinet  work,  framing  of  pic- 
tures, making  or  cutting  keys,  resilvering 
mirrors. 

Gas  appliances,  maintenance,  rental, 
repair. 

Laundering  (also  includes  diaper  supply). 

Oil  burners  (burning  up  to  No.  5  oil) 
maintenance,  rental,  repair. 

Photography  service,  copying,  develop- 
ing, enlarging,  exposing,  printing,  mount- 
ing, retouching,  etc.  Taking  photo- 
graphs. 

Radios  and  phonographs,  mainte- 
nance, rental,  repair. 

Safe  deposit  rental. 

Septic  tanks  or  cesspools — cleaning. 

Shoes,  alteration,  dyeing,  repair,  remodel- 
ing, waterproofing. 

Sporting  goods,  remodeling,  rental,  re- 
pair (includes  guns). 

Stoves,  maintenance,  rental,  repair. 

Tools,  saws,  knives,  lawnmowers  (limited 
to  hand  or  portable  tools),  rental,  repair, 
sharpening. 
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Is  your  home  winterproof? 

See  how  tight  you  can  make  it  to  save  on  fuel.  Heat  must  be  con- 
served^ whether  you  live  in  a  fuel-short  area  or  not 


YOU   ^vant   to   save   fuel   this  winter. 

You  want  to,  because  you  are  a  good  citi- 
zen. But  you  do  it,  too,  because  it  is 
common  horse  sense. 

Your  winter  heat  is  costly  to  you,  and 
to  the  Nation.  Wasted  fuel  is  a  waste  of 
the  Nation's  time  and  manpower,  both 
badly  needed  for  war.  And  it  is  a  waste 
of  money  you  could  put  to  better  use. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  fuel 
saving  may  be  ordered  by  the  Government. 
Whether  it  is  \'oluntary  or  a  war  necessity, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  contributions  you 
make  to  fighting  the  war. 

You  can  save  fuel:  (1)  by  accustoming 
yourself  to  a  moderate  temperature  in 
your  home;  (2)  by  putting  and  keeping 
your  heacing  equipment  in  efficient  work- 
ing order;  (3)  by  making  your  house  easy 
to  heat. 

Maybe  you  aren't  the  kind  of  person 
who  "simply  dies"  unless  the  thermometer 
reads  80°  or  better  all  the  time.  But  are 
you  sure  you  kno^v  just  how  \varm  you  do 
keep  your  rooms? 

If  you  have  no  thermometer  now.  buv 
one,  and  use  it  to  check  the  degree  of 
heat  you  think  vou  need. 

When  normal,  healthy  people  are  active, 
an  indoor  temperature  of  65°  should  be 
ample.  When  the  family  i^  sitting  down, 
you  might  step  up  the  heat  to  70°.  \Vhen 
the  family  is  asleep,  experiment  with  60°; 
then  see  if  you  can  cut  that  down  to  50°. 
Of  course,  if  you  can  cut  all  these  figures 
down  and  stay  well  and  moderately  com- 
fortable, you'll  do  a  better  than  average 
heat-saving  job. 

Now    IS    THE    TIME    TO    STOP  WEARING 

flimsy  clothes  in  the  house  in  wintertime. 
Your  own  body  manufactures  precious 
heat.  Sensible  clothes  can  reduce  the 
amount  of  furnace  heat  you  need. 

Furnaces  that  are  not  properly  handled 
and  cared  for  can  quickly  become  fuel 
hogs.  Earlier  issues  of  Consumers'  Guide  tell 
how  to  deal  with  fuel  hogs.  The  December 
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15,  1941.  issue  gives  pointers  on  getting 
more  heat  with  less  fuel  in  an  oil-burning 
fusnace:  and  the  January  15,  1942,  issue 
gives  2  pages  of  directions  on  taking  care 
of  oil  burners,  coal  furnace  hot-water 
heaters,  and  oil  burning  space  heaters. 
(Both  of  these  issues  of  the  Guide  are  out  of 
print  so  that  we  cannot  supply  copies.) 

What  we  want  to  tell  you  about  here 
are  some  things  you  can  do  to  make  your 
house  easier  to  heat.  Every  house  has  its 
o^vn  special  heating  weaknesses.  No  long- 
distance house  doctor  can  prescribe  as  ac- 
curately as  one  on  the  spot.  But  some  of 
the  suggestions  here  may  steer  you  to 
nooks  and  crannies  of  your  house  that  are 
cheating  you  by  running  up  your  fuel  bill 
or  by  keeping  you  unnecessarily  cold. 

He.AT  mows  OUT  OF  YOUR   HOUSE   IN  2 

ways:  through  the  materials  that  make  up 
the  walls,  floors,  and  roofs;  and  by  escaping 
through  openings  and  cracks  around 
windows,  doors,  and  places  where  parts 
of  the  house  join.  People  who  know  about 
houses  can  amaze  you  with  their  figures 
showing  how  much  heat  is  lost  these  ways. 

Here  are  some  figures  from  Canada. 

Experts  there  tested  200  frame  houses, 
all  of  them  uninsulated,  and  without 
\\eatherstripping,  or  storm  windows  and 
doors.  They  found  heat  was  lost  these 
ways:  16  percent  through  the  roof,  27 
percent  through  the  walls,  26  percent 
through  glass,  25  percent  by  air  infiltra- 
tion, 4  percent  through  the  door,  2  percent 
in  other  ways. 

Next  they  found  out  how  to  cut  down 
on  these  heat  losses.  By  insulating  the 
walls  and  ceiling  with  2  inches  of  insulat- 
ing material,  and  by  adding  storm 
windows  and  doors,  they  cut  the  heat 
loss  62  percent,  half  of  it  due  to  the  in- 
sulating material,  half  to  the  storm  win- 
dows and  doors. 

A  complete  insulation  job  is  not  some- 
thing any  ordinary  householder  can  do  for 
himself.  For  that  he  shotild  consult  a 


reliable  contractor.  There  is  this  good 
news  to  bear  in  mind;  No  priorities  limit 
the  use  of  most  insulating  materials. 
There  are  normal  supplies  available. 
Reflective  insulation,  using  aluminum 
and  other  metals,  is  out,  but  other  ma- 
terials can  be  bought  if  you  have  the  price. 

The  price  doesn't  necessarily  mean  cash 
in  hand.  Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for 
fuel  conservation,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  relaxed  its  credit  restrictions 
on  home  improvements  of  this  kind  so  that 
home  owners  can  pay  for  insulation  jobs 
out  of  fuel  bill  savings. 

If  YOU  ARE  NOT  SO  FIXED  THAT  YOU  CAN 

do  a  complete  insulation  job,  there  are 
still  many  things  which  cost  little  money 
that  you  can  do  to  cut  down  on  your  heat 
losses. 

First,  look  to  your  windows  and  doors. 
Even  when  they  are  closed  they  may  be 
responsible  for  20  to  50  percent  of  your 
escaped  heat.  Best  way  to  cut  that  down 
is  to  install  storm  windows  and  doors. 
Unless  you  are  a  skilled  carpenter,  you 
had  better  buy  these,  not  make  them. 
You  can  probably  fit  them  yourself.  Fit 
is  important. 

Be  sure  the  lumber  in  the  frames  is  kiln- 
dried,  so  it  won't  warp.  Get  them  with 
hardware  designed  to  pull  the  sashes  in 
tight,  and  add  4  hooks  around  the  window 
for  even  tighter  fit.  Save  hardware  by 
nailing  in  the  storm  windows  you  won't 
need  to  open  all  winter.  If  the  windo\\' 
frames  of  your  house  are  out  of  shape, 
they  may  have  to  be  reset  before  storm 
\vindows  can  be  properly  fitted.  The  same 
holds  for  the  doors. 

If  your  w  indow  sash  and  doors  fit  poorly, 
it  may  pay  you  to  \veatherstrip  them  as 
well  as  put  on  storm  coverings.  Metal 
weatherstripping,  particularly  the  inter- 
locking type,  probably  does  the  best  job 
and  lasts  longest.  However,  if  it  is  hard 
to  get  or  costs  more  than  you  can  spend, 
felt  or  fabric  stripping  is  what  you  want. 

CONSUMERS"  GUIDE 


THIS  HOUSEHOLD  is  beaver-busy,  as  you  should  be,  tightening  things  up  for  winter. 
No.  1  is  putting  up  storm  windows.  No.  2  is  tacking  up  weatherstripping  inside  windows. 
No.  3  is  putting  insulating  batts  between  attic  floor  joists.    No.  4  is  hanging  storm  doors. 


The  price  of  the  stripping  varies  with  the 
width  and  quality.  There  are  no  Govern- 
ment standards  to  guide  you.  Apply  the 
stripping  to  the  window  frame  so  that  it 
covers  the  crack  around  the  sash.  It 
is  better  to  put  it  inside,  where  pos- 
sible, since  it  lasts  longer  when  placed 
there. 

Next,  look  for  leaks  around  the  edge  of 
your  window  frames  and  doors.  If  there 
are  streaks  of  dust  along  the  casings  it's 
a  pretty  good  sign  you  have  some  air  leaks. 
Find  the  crevices,  and  fill  them  up.  You 
get  best  results  if  you  can  remove  the 
"staff  bead"  from  the  outside  of  the  frame. 
Then  pack  into  the  crack  some  kind  of 
insulating  material,  like  oakum  (if  you 
can  get  it)  or  mineral  wool.  If  you  have 
plaster  walls,  cover  the  cracks  with  patch- 
ing plaster.  That's  better  than  plaster  of 
paris  or  regular  plaster.  Hardware  stores 
usually  sell  patching  plaster.  You  can 
buy  as  little  as  one  pound  of  it.  Follow 
the  directions  on  the  package  for  mixing 
and  applying. 

Now  LOOK  FOR  CRACKS  AND  CREVICES  IN 

the  eaves,  and  in  the  basement  where  the 
framework  and  foundation  meet.  Block 
them  off.  Sometimes  you  can  do  this 
with  some  of  the  insulating  materials 
listed  below. 

Insulating  the  roof  or  ceiling  of  upper- 
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story  rooms  may  not  be  too  difficult  a  job 
for  you  to  undertake.  It  will  help  a  lot, 
if  you  can  manage  it. 

These  are  the  insulating  materials  com- 
monly used: 

1.  Fibreboards,  manufactured  from  veg- 
etable fibres  obtained  from  such  things  as 
wood  pulp,  corn  stalks,  waste  paper,  sugar- 
cane stalks.  Some  kinds  are  sturdy  enough 
to  be  used  for  structural  purposes,  as  well 
as  insulation;  others  are  suitable  only  for 
insulating. 

2.  Loose-fill  materials  such  as  mineral 
wool,  vermiculite,  wood  shavings,  or  any 
light  fluffy  materia-1  containing  millions 
of  tiny  dead  air  spaces,  which  may  be 
used  to  fill  an  air  space  in  a  wall. 

3.  Loosely-quilted  materials,  such  as 
hair  felt,  mineral  wool  batts,  quilted  eel 
graces,  which  are  used  in  air  spaces  in  the 
walls  or  roof.  They  are  more  easily  in- 
stalled than  loose-fill  materials,  and  re- 
main in  position  more  permanently. 

Here  again  there  are  no  quality  stand- 
ards to  guide  your  selection.  You  will 
want  to  know  these  facts  about  any  material : 
Is  it  durable,  chemically  inacdve,  fireproof, 
vermin  proof,  odorless?  Does  it  absorb 
moisture  readily?    What  does  it  cost? 

Some  materials  are  especially  treated  to 
make  them  more  moisture  resistant. 
That's  all  to  the  good,  if  you  can  afford 
the  extra  cost. 


Ask  your  merchant  how  much  you 
need  for  the  area  you  have  to  cover.  If 
you  buy  mineral  wool  batts,  get  them 
of  a  width  that  will  fit  between  studs  or 
joists.  If  they  have  moisture-proof  paper 
on  one  side,  the  paper  side  should  always 
be  against  the  ceiling  or  against  the  in- 
side of  the  wall  being  insulated.  The 
granulated  or  loose-fill  type  of  material 
may  be  bought  in  35-  or  50-pound  bags 
and  sprinkled  bet\\'een  joists. 

If  you  want  the  heat  to  reach  your 
attic,  you  should  apply  the  insulation  on 
or  between  the  roof  rafters.  If  you  use 
your  attic  only  for  unheated  storage,  then 
you  can  put  the  insulation  on  or  between 
the  floor  joists.  In  this  case,'  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  let  some  air  in  through  the  attic 
window  so  the  space  above  the  insulating 
material  may  be  ventilated.  In  winter, 
this  ventilation  prevents  frost  from  form- 
ing on  the  under  side  of  the  roof  boards. 

So    MUCH    FOR    WINTERPROOFING  TRICKS 

which  would  involve  you  in  at  least  a 
minimum  of  cash.  If  even  this  expendi- 
ture is  outside  your  pocketbook,  then 
check  yourself  on  these  heat-saving  stunts: 

Are  there  any  windo\\"s  which  can  be 
sealed  for  the  winter?  If  there  are,  nail 
them  closed,  and  stick  rags  into  any  cracks 
through  which  the  air  comes,  or  caulk 
around  them  with  caulking  compound. 

Can  you  keep  any  rooms  unheated? 
If  so,  keep  their  doors  closed.  Push  a  rug 
against  the  door  sill,  or  stuflf  any  crack 
with  rags. 

When  you  go  a\vay  for  a  weekend  or 
longer,  do  you  make  sure  no  heat  is 
wasted  in  your  absence? 

Do  you  regulate  the  temperature  of 
your  house  by  opening  and  shutting  win- 
dows, instead  of  regulating  your  furnace? 
It's  expensive  to  heat  all  outdoors,  you 
know. 

Do  you  waste  hot  water,  either  by  draw- 
ing more  than  you  need,  or  by  heating 
it  to  more  than  125  degrees? 

Do  you  go  to  bed  early?  Do  you  keep 
your  bedroom  door  closed,  to  keep  the 
cool  air  from  your  open  window  in  the 
room,  and  keep  the  warm  air  in  the 
house  from  escaping? 

Finally,  have  you  any  doubt  as  to  your 
skill  in  managing  your  furnace?  If  so, 
get  some  expert  advice  promptly. 

The  Government  has  prepared  a  little 
pamphlet  called  "How  to  Heat  Your 
Home  with  Less  Fuel  this  \Vinter."  To 
get  a  copy,  write  to  OPA,  Washington, 
D.  C.    It's  free. 
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Putting  power  into  manpower 

Here^s  what  one  city  is  doing  to  build  muscle  in  its  workers.  It^s  a 
community -wide  plan  that  your  city  might  adopt 


CAN  YOU  picture  the  effects  on 
our  war  production  program  if  7,000.000 
workers  left  their  jobs  in  the  factories, 
mines,  warehouses,  railroads,  and  ship- 
yards— left  them  and  went  home  and 
stayed  there  a  week? 

Can  you  estimate  the  numbers  of 
bombers,  tanks,  gtms,  and  Victory  ships 
that  these  men  could  have  built  and  de- 
livered in  that  week? 

Yet  that  picture  is  almost  a  true  one. 
Nearly  300,000,000  "man  hours"  are  lost 
to  industry-  each  year  because  of  illness. 
That  boils  down  to  the  equivalent  of 
7,000,000  men  laid  up  with  the  grippe  for 
a  week. 

The  man  behind  the  man  behind  the 
gun  has  got  to  be  as  fit  as  a  fiddle  if  we 
want  to  get  the  most  guns  quickest.  That's 
w^here  food  comes  in.  England  found  this 
out  earlier — the  workers  must  be  well  fed. 


And  that  doesn't  mean  just  a  lot  of  food, 
either.    It  means  the  right  kind  of  food. 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  has  a  plan  for 
getting  more  of  the  right  kind  of  food  into 
the  lunch  boxes  of  our  "soldiers  of  indus- 
try." It's  been  working  there,  and  it's  so 
simple,  it  ought  to  work  other  places,  too. 

Women  on  K.  P.  duty,  the  ''Kitchen 
Soldiers"  of  Bridgeport,  are  pucting  it  over 
by  "Packing  a  Lunch  a  Man  Can  Work 
On."  There's  no  reason  w^hy  you  can't 
put  it  over,  too,  in  Podunk  or  Weehawken 
or  wherever  you  live. 

Bridgeport  is  a  factory  city  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  It  has  about  75,000  work- 
ers in  an  estimated  population  of  180,000. 
Most  are  foreign  born  or  of  mixed  or  foreign 
parentage:  Hungarian,  Polish,  Lithua- 
nian, Ukrainian,  Swedish,  Italian,  Russian. 
Slovakian.  They  make  airplanes,  muni- 
tions, and  other  vital  war  goods.  They 


need  75^000  lunches  every  working  day  or 
night. 

Victory-minded  citizens  of  Bridgeport 
thought  it  was  worth  trying  to  step  up  the 
quality  of  meals  that  go  off  to  work  in 
lunch  •  boxes.  They  figured  it  would 
make  a  difference  in  what  comes  off  the 
assembly  lines.  The  \vhole  community 
pitched  into  the  campaign,  led  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Health  Division  of  the 
Civilian  Defense  Council.  Civic  leaders 
and  a  newspaper  editor  helped  him.  To- 
gether, they  conceived  a  "Plan"  and  a 
slogan,  "Pack  a  Lunch  a  Man  Can  Work 
On." 

Last  May,  the  campaign  was  started. 
Of  course,  a  scoffer  here  and  there,  had  to 
speak  up.  "Nobody's  going  to  tell  me 
what  to  put  in  my  husband's  lunch." 
.  .  .  .  "Anybody'd  think  this  is  Ger- 
many, telling  us  what  to  eat."  .  .  . 
"I've  been  packing  lunches  for  20  years. 
You  can't  tell  me  anything."  ....  But  the 
scoffers  were  asked  to  keep  their  shirts  on. 
Nobody  was  going  to  force  anybody  to  eat 
food  he  didn' t  want,  or  force  anyone  to  be 
healthy  if  he  didn't  want  to  be  healthy. 

A  SURVEY  WAS  UNDERT.A.KE\,  TO  FIND  OUT 

just  what  war  workers  were  eating  for 
lunch.  This  was  the  first  city-wide  survey 
of  eating  habits  of  industrial  workers  in 
the  country. 

One  hundred  members  of  the  Women's 
Volunteer  Service  gathered  the  facts.  They' 
interviewed  more  than  800  women  to  find 
out  what  was  packed  in  the  lunch  boxes 
their  men  folk  took  to  the  factory.  Some 
\'olunteers  even  \vent  to  factories  at  meal- 
time to  interview  the  men. 

Few  war  workers  were  perfecdy  satis- 
fied with  what  they  found  in  their  lunch 
boxes.  The  women  who  pack  lunches 
made  all  kinds  of  demands;  demands  like 
these  : 

"Why  can't  men  buy  tomato  juice  to 
drink  in  the  plants  instead  of  soft  drinks'^ 
Think  of  all  the  vitamins  they'd  get  that 
way  I" 

"Someone  who  knows  about  food  ought 
to  be  in  charge  of  plant  factory  cafeterias." 

CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 


THIS  MOTHER,  born  in  Italy,  knows  that  lunches  don't  have  to  be  tasteless  blobs  of 
food.  She  packs  boxes  for  5  brawny  men  who  do  hard  work,  so  they  need  lots  of  energy 
foods.    They  get  them,  in  right  balance,  and  in  dishes  made  from  favorite  Italian  recipes. 
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"Lunch  periods  ought  to  be  longer.  Fif- 
teen minutes  isn't  enough." 

Sensible  ideas,  all  of  them,  the  investi- 
gators decided 

When  the  answers  to  the  sur\-ey  ques- 
tions were  all  gathered  in,  the\-  were  lurned 
over  to  an  expert  for  analysis.  This  is 
what  he  found: 

Of  858  women  interviewed,  817  packed 
one  or  more  lunches  for  \var  workers.  One- 
half  the  women  packed  beverages,  and  50 
percent  of  the  time,  it  was  coffee.  Only 
276  women  gave  their  ^var  ^vorkers  fresh 
vegetables  in  lunches.  Only  one-quarter 
of  the  sandwiches  were  made  of  \vhole 
wheat  or  enriched  bread.  The  general 
lunch  pattern  consisted  of  sandwiches,  soft 
drinks,  pie,  and  candy. 

It  was  easy  to  see  from  this  picture  that 
there  was  a  job  to  be  done. 

That's  where  "Kitchen  Soldiers" 
marched  in.  Some  people  take  more 
kindly  to  advice  about  cookery  from  the 
woman  across  the  fence,  than  from  an 
outsider.  The  "women  across  the  fence" 
were  asked  to  give  their  ideas  on  lunch-box 
packing.  Each  week,  a  Bridgeport  news- 
paper named  an  outstanding  homemaker 
as  a  "Kitchen  Soldier." 

First  one  chosen  gave  a  lot  of  people 
ideas.  Her  22-year-old  son  \\orks  in  a 
war  plant.  Each  week-day  he  carries  his 
lunch  to  work.  His  sister,  supervised  by 
her  mother,  does  the  job  of  preparing  the 
lunch.  They  see  to  it  that  each  lunch  in- 
cludes some  of  the  5-star  foods  that  every 
working  man  should  have  to  keep  healthy: 
milk;  whole  wheat  or  enriched  bread;  meat 
or  cheese  or  eggs  or  fish;  fruit;  and  vege- 
tables. 

For  a  WEEK,  this  first  "kitchex 
Soldier"  shared  her  favorite  recipes,  men- 
us, and  lunch- box  packing  tips  with 
readers  of  the  Bridgeport  newspaper. 
Then  the  newspaper  produced  a  second 
"Kitchen  Soldier."  this  time  an  Italian 
mother.  Every  day.  she  packs  lunches  for 
5  brawny  soldiers  of  industry — her  sons 
and  her  3  boarders.  "My  boys  work 
hard,  and  they  need  food  that  sticks  to 
their  ribs,"  she  told  the  newspaper  re- 
porter who  intervie\ved  her. 

Food  experts  persuaded  this  mother  to 
use  enriched  white  bread,  or  \\-hole  \vheat, 
instead  of  the  Italian  bread  she  had  been 
using.  They  suggested  potato  salad  or 
cold  baked  beans,  as  a  change  from  bread 
and  macaroni.  These  can  be  packed  in 
paper  containers  with  fitted  covers  or  in 
glass  jars.    For  fruits,  they  advised  using 
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SHE'S  plain  "Mom"  to  her  son  who  works  in  a  Bridgeport  factory,  but  a  "Kitchen  Soldier" 
to  her  country,  for  she  packs  lunches  that  "pack  a  wallop."  No  dry  sandwiches  in  them. 
She  fills  containers  with  stews,  baked  beans,  and  other  hearty  dishes.  She  makes  sure  he 
gets  milk,  meat  or  fish  or  eggs,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  enriched  bread  every  day. 


BIG  brother  does  light  work  at  the  shop,  so  he  gets  a  light  lunch,  packed  by  Sister  Sue, 
and  supervised  by  mother  and  the  kid  brother.  Raw  carrots  go  into  it  (brother  started  a 
carrot  fad  at  the  factory),  an  egg,  fruit,  salad  in  a  jar,  and  a  sandwich.  It's  all  carefully 
wrapped  in  o  double  paper  bag,  so  he  won't  have  anything  to  carry  home  after  work- 
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figs,  dates,  and  prunes  for  men  who  need 
as  much  energy  as  they  can  get  for  heavy 
manual  labor. 

Along  with  newspaper  publicity  about 
lunch  boxes,  volunteers  gave  lectures  on 
lunch-box  packing.  Graduates  of  the 
course  are  in  great  demand  in  all  sections 
of  the  city,  giving  demonstrations  before 
clizbs.  churches,  in  stores,  and  to  neigh- 
borhood groups.  They  don't  just  talk  food; 
each  speaker  takes  along  a  lunch  box 
packed  with  w^holesome  food  to  shovv  her 
audience  what  it  looks  like. 

Many  excellent  suggestions,  for  lunch- 
box  meals  have  come  from  all  this  acitivity. 
As  a  change  from  sandwiches  and  coffee, 
w  omen  in  Bridgeport  are  packing  lunches 
that  contain  jars  of  salad,  and  thermos 
bottles  of  soup  or  hot  hearty  stews.  They 
fireeze  cans  of  tomato  juice  in  the  freezing 
unit  of  the  refrigerator.  By  the  time  the 
whistle  blow^s  for  lunch,  the  tomato  juice 
has  thavved  and  is  just  chilly  and  cold 
enough  to  be  refreshing  when  sipped  from 
the  can  with  a  straw. 

Bridgeport's  drix't:  for  better  meals 
for  its  workers  hasn't  stopped  with  its 
lunch-box  campaign.  People  who  eat  in 
factory  cafeterias  are  having  their  food 
habits  studied.  Recommendations  will  be 
made  for  improving  the  type  of  food  offered 
workers.  A  move  is  underway  to  canvass 
all  public  eating  places  where  workers  buy 

JUST  married,  but  the  bride  knows  how  to 
pack  a  Victory  lunch  box  for  hubby  and  her- 
self. She  has  to  plan  her  menus  in  advance^ 
for  both  work  in  Bridgeport  war  factories. 
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a  meal  or  part  of  a  meal.  The  idea  is  to 
persuade  and  encourage  the  people  who 
operate  these  places  to  provide  something 
more  than  gooey  things  that  fill  you  up  but 
don't  tuck  in  many  vitamins. 

Nutrition  Centers  have  been  set  up  in 
department  stores,  the  gas  light  company, 
a  hospital,  and  a  vvelfare  center.  Here  vol- 
unteers from  the  Civilian  Defense  Council 
give  advice  and  help  to  people  who  need 
food  information,  and  supply  them  wdth 
leaflets  giving  well-balanced  mentis  along 
with  recipes. 

The  Bridgeport  Plan  is  no  "flash-in-the- 
pan"  publicity  stunt.  It  has  been  es- 
tablished as  a  permanent  communitv 
responsibility,  and  set  up  on  a  "project 
committee"  basis.  Outstanding  civic, 
business,  industrial,  and  labor  leaders  were 
named  to  an  Advisory  Committee. 
Headed  by  the  Mayor  as  an  honorary 
chairman,  this  group  determines  policies 
for  the  whole  organization.  Publicity  ac- 
tivities, volunteer  wwkers,  food  stores, 
restaurant  and  concession  units,  all  operate 
on  a  committee  basis  in  their  various 
phases  of  the  campaign. 

Many  other  industrial  cities  have 
been  watching  the  Bridgeport  Plan  operate. 
They  have  problems  in  feeding  their  w^ar 
workers,  too.  Factories  aren't  keeping 
pace  vvith  these  problems.  This  means 
that  the  little  food  concessions  mush- 
rooming up  around  war  factories,  must 
serve  nourishing  food,  not  "just  snacks." 
This  means  that  factory  managers  must 
give  serious  thought  to  the  problem  of 
feeding  workers.  Bridgeport  citizens  are 
taking  constructive  steps  to  solve  this 
problem. 

Their  plan  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
communities  elsewhere,  for  they  are  trans- 
lating the  general  aims  of  the  national 
nutrition  program  into  a  specific  job  for 
women  to  do.  They  are  not  out  to  "build 
morale."  They  are  out  to  "build  muscle." 
That's  something  any  woman  who  has 
raised  children  can  tmderstand.  They  are 
learning  how  to  put  "power"  into  Ameri- 
ca's manpower  by  packing  their  lunch 
boxes  with  foods  men  like — steaming 
stews,  soups,  vegetables,  fruit,  hearty 
puddings.  Foods  that  offer  appetizing 
variety.  Beverages  that  pay  off  in  health 
as  well  as  temporary  pleasure. 

Most  important  of  all.  the  Bridgeport 
Plan  represents  community  action. 

What's  the  kitchen  brigade  in  your  com- 
munity doing  about  it? 

What  are  you  doing  about  it? 


Tone  up  your  lunch  box  with  | 
these  ideas  from  the  U.  S.  I 
Bureau  of  Home  Econom- 
ics 

In  sandwiches — Use  wholewheat, 
rye  or  "enriched"  bread;  now  and 
then  rolls,  cornbread,  or  biscuit. 

As  sandwich  fillings — Don't  forget 
baked  beans  with  or  without  catsup 
.  .  .  eggs  firmly  fried  or  scrambled 
.  .  .  fish  .  .  .  chopped  liver  ...  ] 
corned  beef  .  .  .  peanut  butter  or 
peanuts  ground  up  and  mixed  with 
top  milk   .   .   .  cheese  many  ways. 

Vary  the  flavor  of  sandwiches  with  ^ 
pickle,  mustard,  onion,  catsup,  horse-  ij 
radish,  or  salad  dressing.  I 

Fruit  every  day — Always  include  I 

an  orange,  an  apple,  or  some  other  ! 

fruit.  When  fresh  fruits  are  scarce,  ! 
use  dried  fruit,  or  canned  fruit  in  a 

small  jar  with  a  tight  top.  |j 

Raw  vegefahles — For  something 
crisp  and  for  added  vitamins  and 
minerals,  put  in  carrot  strips  or 
wedges  of  cabbage,  celery,  cucum- 
ber sticks,  turnip  sticks,  or  pieces  of  |j 
cauliflower.  Whole  tomatoes  with 
salt  are  good.  Sometimes  make  \ 
a  raw-vegetable  sandwich  —  with 
chopped  watercress  in  butter,  for 
instance. 

To  eat  out  of  hand — Pieces  of  cold 
meat  or  cheese  may  be  tucked  in, 
well  wrapped  ...  or  hard  cooked  I 
eggs  with  salt  nuts    .    .  . 

cookies  .  .  .  cupcakes  .  .  .  turn-  ^ 
overs.  I 

To  drink — A  small  vacuum  bottle 
carries  hot  and  cold  drinks  of  many 
kinds  .  .  .  milk,  soup,  tomato  juice, 
cocoa,  tea,  the  popular  half-coffee- 
half-milk.  I 

Salt  in  Summer — For  the  man  who 
does  hard,  active  work,  put  in  extra 
salt  in  hot  weather  unless  salt  is  [\ 
provided  where  he  works.  Losing 
very  much  salt  in  perspiration  may 
cause  "heat  cramps." 

AWord  of  Warning — Some  foods,  i 
such  as  meats,  salads,  and  egg  dishes, 
may  spoil  if  not  kept  cool  enough. 
Be  especially  careful  with  these  in 
hot  weather. 

You  can  get  more  good  ideas  from 
a  leaflet,  "When  You  Eat  Out," 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  The 
leaflet  is  free. 
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Home  hazards  are  costly 

We  never  could  afford  them,  but  now  less  than  ever,  so  check  your 
home  and  see  that  your  family  is  protected  from  every  possible  risk 


GAS  RATIONING  means  you'll  be  spending  more  time  at 
home,  but  it  doesn't  mean  you're  safe  from  the  bugaboo  of 
accidents.  Nearly  half  the  accidents  that  occur  in  the  United 
States  happen  at  home.  They  don't  just  happen,  either.  Most  of 
them  are  caused  by  carelessness,  dangerous  economy,  poor  house- 
keeping, haste,  or  bad  judgment.  Last  year,  4,650,000  persons 
were  injured  at  home,  and  130,000  of  these  put  permanently 
out  of  the  running.    Fatal  accidents  at  home  claimed  31 ,500  lives. 


EVERY  accident  affects  the  war,  one  way  or  another.  Men  and 
women  are  kept  from  work,  machines  made  idle,  production  slowed, 
because  of  these  home  accidents.  Wage  losses,  medical  expense, 
and  overhead  cost  of  insurance  for  1941  home  accidents,  it's  been 
figured,  totaled  $600,000,000.  Eliminate  the  hazards  in  your 
home,  as  a  war  measure,  as  a  sensible  measure.  You'll  save  your- 
self pain,  sorrow,  and  money  if  you  study  the  accident  hazards  pic- 
tured on  these  pages,  and  see  that  they  don't  crop  up  in  your  home. 


TUMBLES  like  this  mean  broken  legs,  or  TEACH  children  to  pick  up  their  toys.  IF  you  must  use  kitchen  stools  piled  on 
worse.  Keep  stairs  well  lighted  and  clear  Here's  a  picture  of  a  lady  about  to  land  chairs  to  reach  high  places,  and  obstruct 
cll  steps' of  toys,  brooms,  and  other  truck,     on   her  nose   in  the   clothes    basket,     doorways  in  doing  it,  watch  for  trouble. 


BABIES  are  no  match  for  pillows  in  a  tus-  CARELESSNESS  with  matches  is  arson  IT'S  not  her  curiosity,  but  your  carelessness 
sie.  Next  to  burns  and  scalds,  smothering  of  the  worst  order.  Keep  matches,  espe-  that's  at  fault  if  this  happens.  Keep  all 
causes  most  of  our  accidental  infant  deaths,     daily  this  kind,  away  from  small  hands,     dangerousdrugssafely  behind  lock  and  key. 
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KEEP  all  sharp  knives  and  other  imple- 
ments in  slots  in  a  rack^  not  jumbled  in  a 
drawer,  when  it's  one  a  child  can  poke  into. 


YOU*LL  have  only  yourself  to  blame  if 
you  cut  that  thumb.  Wield  a  knife  away 
from  you,  not  drive  it  straight  at  your  thumb 


STEW  PANS  on  the  stove  with  handles 
turned  out  invite  curiosity — and  perhaps 
tragedy  if  your  youngster  grabs  at  them. 


DON'T  leave  her  alone  in  a  tub.  She 
may  get  into  trouble,  turning  on  a  hot  water 
faucet,  attempting  to  climb  out  and  slipping. 


DON'T  jerk  that  apron  off  the  gas  jet. 
Unhitch  it.  Moke  sure  burners  and  jets 
ore  closed  when  you  leave  the  kitchen. 


PULL  the  window  sash  down,  lady,  if  you 
must  clean  it  this  way.  It  will  help  to 
anchor  you,  and  allow  you  to  reach  high  up. 


NEVER  use  a  penny  to  make  a  burnt-out 
fuse  work.  Fuses  are  safety  valves,  prevent 
fires.    The  penny  removes  that  protection. 


DON'T  run  electric  cords  across  floors — 
there's  danger  of  tripping,  short  circuits, 
shock,  fire.    Place  outlets  where  needed. 
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How  about  a  quilting  bee? 

Comforts  or  quilts  you  make  yourself  may  save  on  materials  needed 
in  war  and  may  keep  you  warmer  than  blankets  you  could  buy 


WOOL  for  us  stay-at-homes  is  scarce. 
What  there  is  of  it  will  probably  be  spread 
thin.  You'll  find  part  wool  blankets  in 
stores,  but  good  cotton  blankets  can  be 
warmer  than  blankets  with  less  than  20 
percent  wool. 

If  you  are  ingenious  you  can  make  your 
own  warm  coverings.  Here  are  some  simple 
directions  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, for  quilts  that  may  become  heir- 
looms. 

This  is  what  youMI  need; 

A  wooden  quilting  or  tufting  frame, 
which  you  can  make  yourself. 

Interlinings  of  cotton  batting,  flan- 
nelette, or  old  wool  blankets. 

Lining  of  patchwork  material,  or  un- 
bleached muslin. 

Cover  of  patchwork  blocks,  or  just  any 
gay  material,  with  a  design  that  lends  itself 
to  quilting"  or  tufting. 

Here's  how  you  make  a  single  bed 
size  quilting  frame: 

Assemble  these  materials: 

(a)  2  pieces  lightweight  wood.  2"  wide, 

1"  thick,  8'  6"  long. 

(b)  2    pieces   lightweight   wood,  2" 

wide,  1"  thick,  7'  long. 

(c)  2  strips  unbleached   muslin.  5" 

wide,  8'  long. 

(d)  2  strips  unbleached  muslin.  5" 

wide,  6'  6"  long. 

(e)  4  4-inch  '"C""  clamps. 

(f)  Carpet  tacks. 

(g)  Wooden  horses. 

Sandpaper  the  wooden  bars  till  they  are 
smooth.  Starting  6  inches  from  the  end  of 
the  2  longer  pieces,  (a),  paint  marks 
wide,  at  7}i"  intervals,  making  6  marks  in 
all,  and  leaving  6''  at  each  end.  Do  the 
.same  on  the  shorter  bars,  (b),  starting  6" 
from  the  ends  but  painting  the  marks  at 
6"  intervals  instead  of  7}^". 

Fold  muslin  strips  (c)  and  (d)  lengthwise 
through  the  center.  Tuck  loose  ends  under 
%",  and  tack  (c)  along  (a),  and  (d)  along 
(b),  so  that  the  folded  edges  extend  about 
1^'  beyond  the  wood. 
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Clamp  the  frame  together  with  "C" 
clamps,  so  that  the  pieces  meet  at  right 
angles  at  the  marks  6"  from  each  end. 
Your  frame  now  has  square  corners,  and 
measures  72''  by  90"  on  the  inside. 

For  a  smaller-size  quilt  or  comfort,  clamp 
the  frame  together  so  that  the  second  mark 
on  end  of  the  (a)  pieces  meets  the  second 
mark  on  one  of  the  (b)  pieces.  This  makes 
a  frame  66"  by  83/2"  on  the  inside. 


Interlinings  mean  warmth: 

Now  that's  why  it's  a  good  idea  to  cut 
out  the  good  part  of  worn  blankets  and 
baste  them  together  for  the  middle  layer  in 
a  comfort,  or  buy  cotton  batts.  A  one- 
pound  batt  is  enough  for  a  lightweight 
quilt.  But  2  batts  make  a  thicker  warmer 
covering.  If  2  batts  are  used,  split  one 
length  the  long  way  and  use  a  half  on 
each  side. 

Try  a  tufted  cover: 

They're  quick  and  easy  to  make  with 
these  simple  directions.  Nail  carpet  tacks 
along  your  wooden  frame,  one  on  each 
painted  mark.  Tie  a  long  cord  around 
the  first  tack  on  one  side,  carry  it  across  to 
the  other  side,  and  wrap  around  the  first 
tack  there;  take  it  down  to  the  second  tack, 
wrap  around  it,  and  stretch  cord  to  the 
other  side.  Repeat  until  11  tacks  have 
cord  around  them,  and  all  cords  criss-cross 
the  frame,  forming  a  lattice. 

Cut  10  yards  of  36"  material  into  4 
strips,  each  90"  (Iji  yards)  long.  Seam  2 
of  the  pieces  together  lengthwise  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  cover  (called  the  lining), 
and  the  other  2  for  the  top.  Press  the 
seams  open. 

Pin  the  lining,  wrong  side  up,  to  the 
muslin  strips  tacked  on  your  frame;  then 
pin  every  2  or  3  inches.  Place  interlining 
of  cotton  batting,  flannelette,  or  whatever 


you  are  using,  over  the  lining,  and  then 
pin  the  top  piece  or  cover,  right  side  up, 
over  the  interlining.    Pin  all  securely. 

Turn  frame  over,  so  that  cord  lattice 
may  serve  as  marks  for  knots.  Thread  a 
darning  needle  with  yarn  or  strong  cot- 
ton. Take  a  short  stitch  through  all  3 
layers  where  2  guide  cords  cross.  Skip  to 
the  next  crossing  of  the  guide  cords  and 
take  another  short  stitch.  Continue  until 
the  entire  cover  is  basted.  Then  snip  the 
long  floating  stitches  and  tie  the  2  ends 
into  hard  knots.  Clip  to  %".  Be  sure 
not  to  tie  in  lattice  cords.  Turn  frame 
over,  remove  comfort  from  it.  Turn  in 
edges  of  both  top  and  bottom  covers  /^"; 
overcast  the  2,  using  strong  thfead  or  same 
yarn  as  used  for  knotting. 

Quilting  is  a  fine  art: 

It  requires  patience  to  create  quilts,  es- 
pecially if  you  make  them  out  of  scraps. 
For  your  first  venture  choose  a  simple  pat- 
tern, such  as  a  combination  of  triangles 
and  squares. 

Press  your  scraps  and  cut  them  out  in 
triangles  and  squares,  using  a  cardboard 
pattern.  Be  sure  to  allow  /§"  for  seams 
around  every  piece.  Sew  them  together 
with  fine  stitches,  either  by  hand  or  ma- 
chine, being  careful  not  to  stretch  bias 
edges.  When  you  have  enough  blocks 
made  to  cover  your  bed,  assemble  them 
according  to  your  design,  and  press  the 
whole  top  flat,  marking  the  pattern  for 
quUting  on  the  right  side. 

Combine  lining,  interlining,  and  cover 
as  for  a  tufted  cover,  only  baste  chem  to- 
gether and  eliminate  the  lattice  work. 
Put  them  on  your  quilting  frame,  or  use  a 
large  embroidery  hoop,  and  work  out  the 
quilting  design  with  small,  even  stitches, 
being  sure  to  catch  all  3  layers.  Don't  try 
to  quilt  too  thick  a  comfort. 

PHO  TOGRAPHS  in  this  issue:  Cover,  Farm 
Security  Administration;  p.  6,  Consumers'  Guide, 
FSA;  p.  7,  FSA;  pp.  10,  11,  12,  Bridgeport 
Sunday  Post,  James  B.  Schwartz;  pp.  13,  14, 
Camera  Features,  NTC;  Consumers'  Guide. 
Illustrations:  pp.  2,  3,  4,  5,  Stephen  Broader. 
OJJice  oj  War  Injormation. 
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A  gift  from  home 

It  can  give  a  lift  to  that  boy  you  /rnow,  and  here  are  some  si/g- 
gestions  from  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Post  Office 


UNTIL  Johnny  comes  marching  home 
again,  his  folks  and  friends  will  be  sending 
him  things.  And  it's  a  safe  bet  that  he 
gets  a  lot  of  things  he  can't  use,  doesn't 
need,  and  would  like  to  swap  for  some- 
thing else. 

The  folks  at  home  may  do  considerable 
head-scratching  in  making  a  selection, 
but  don't  always  know  what  Uncle  Sam 
already  has  provided,  what's  against  regu- 
lations for  Johnny  to  have,  or  w^hat 
Johnny  would  like  to  have. 

Let's  try  to  settle  this  question  by  calling 
in  a  b  oard  of  experts —  the  boy  s  themselves— 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  War,  Navy,  and 
Post  Office  Departments. 

The  bovs,  first.  Overwhelmingly,  they 
want  the  most  economical  things  you 
can  send — letters,  frequent  and  fat. 

Assuming  that  you  already  are  corre- 
sponding regularly,  and  want  to  patronize 
the  parcel  post.    What  to  send? 

Here's  a  clue,  from  one  group  of  service 
men:  "The  woods  are  full  of  fudge  and 
cookies.  Send  us  cigarettes,  tooth  paste, 
socks,  and  soap." 

It's  too  late  to  send  Christmas  gifts  over- 
seas, but  you'll  find  the  following  informa- 
tion useful  all  year  'round,  and  helpful  in 
Christmas  giving  to  boys  in  Army  camps. 
Navy  stations,  and  Marine  barracks  in  the 
continental  United  States. 

A  research  division  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment asked  each  of  1,205  representative 
soldiers  what  he  would  like  as  a  gift, 
assuming  that  the  sender  had  2  or  3  dollars 
to  spend  on  it. 

Cigarettes  pulled  the  highest  vote — 26 
percent.  The  sentiment  for  cigarettes  was 
overwhelming,  compared  with  the  favor 


shown  other  items.  This  ratio  probably 
holds  true  for  naval  and  marine  personnel, 
as  well. 

Money  came  next  with  10  percent  of  the 
men  voting  for  it.  The  Army  man  tra- 
ditionally is  out  of  pocket  money — 
"cigarette  change" — toward  the  end  of 
the  monthly  pay  period.  And  he  can  buy 
things  at  his  Army  Exchange  for  less 
(generally)  than  the  same  things  would 
cost  you  to  buy  and  ship.  That  goes  for 
boys  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  too. 
The  sentiment  is  probably  the  same,  and 
they  have  their  own  Post  Exchanges  and 
Ship  Stores. 

ToHet  and  shaving  articles  were  the 
most  desirable  small  gift  to  8  percent. 
Razor  blades,  shaving  cream,  brushes, 
talcum,  and  above  all,  soap — just  plain 
toilet  soap  that  a  soldier  never  seems  to 
get  enough  of  or  hold  on  to  for  long — 
these  are  items  worth  sending. 

Boys  also  want  small  whisk  brooms  or 
clothes  brushes,  tooth  paste,  shoe  polish 
kits  (brown  polish  if  the  boy  is  in  the 
Army,  black  if  he's  in  the  Navy,  tan  or 
cordovan  if  he's  in  the  Marines).  And 
there's  a  strong  demand  for  towels — bath- 
towels,  face  towels,  and  wash  cloths. 
The  supply  branches  issue  some  but  the 
boys  never  seem  to  have  enough.  They 
like  "those  big,  gaudy,  rough  towels." 

Candy  won  a  score  of  7  percent.  The 
armed  forces  provide  meals  that  are 
"tops,"  filled  with  vitamins  and  satis- 
faction, but  the  man  in  service  has  an 


amazing  appetite  for  candy  to  carry  him 
through  maneuvers.  What  kind  of  candy? 
Definitely  not  chocolates:  first,  because  of 
the  danger  that  they'll  melt  or  get  stale 
before  delivery;  second,  because  chocolate 
is  scarce;  third,  because  chocolates  won't 
serve  the  boys  as  well  as  hard  candies. 
What  the  service  man  wants  is  a  morsel 
he  can  slip  into  his  pocket  to  transfer  to 
his  mouth  when  his  stomach  sends  out  a 
mess  call.  Hard  candy — packaged  or  in 
cans — that's  the  goods.  Or,  if  you're 
in  a  candy-making  mood,  try  those  nutty, 
fruity  drops  or  other  similar  homespun 
bits.  You  might  send  peanut  brittle, 
sour  balls,  or  barley  sticks,  to  mention  a 
few  more  varieties. 

Books  polled  7  percent,  too.  What  kind? 
That's  between  giver  and  giftee;  tastes  in 
reading  matter  vary  widely,  of  course. 
Mystery  stories  are  usually  in  demand. 
Some  of  the  boys  want  small  pocket  dic- 
tionaries, to  help  them  in  their  reading, 
and  in  their  letter  writing,  as  well. 

Get  inexpensive,  pocket-sized  volumes. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  consult  the  object  of 
your  gift  before  buying  books.  He  might 
want  literature  on  some  technical  subject, 
or  he  might  want  to  cram  a  college  course 
in  his  spare  time. 

This  is  probably  the  place  to  mention 
that  you  might  send  your  boy  the  Sunday 
comics  as  soon  as  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  (and  you)  have  read  them. 
Articles  of  clothing  drew  the  votes  of  5 
percent  of  the  Army  men. 

Most  in  demand  among  the  Army  boys 
is  that  lowly  item — the  sock.  The  Army 
is  generous,  as  are  the  other  branches  of 
service,  but  socks  wear  faster  than  any 
other  article  of  clothing,  and  no  soldier 
ever  has  enough.  Laundering  presents 
more  problems  in  an  army  cantonment 
than  at  home.  Army  socks  should  be 
tan;  Navy  socks,  black  or  white;  Marine 
socks  should  be  white,  and  either  wool  or 
wool  and  cotton  mixtures.  Service  shades 
and  regulation  hose  are  sold  widely  in 
retail  stores.  The  striped  socks  that 
Johnny  may  have  worn  in  civilian  life 
might  be  useful  to  signal  with,  but  won't 
go  well  with  his  uniform. 
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Neckties  for  Army  men  should  be  of  the 
standard  tan  color.  The  same  goes  for 
shirts.  In  shirts,  don't  forget  the  collar 
size  and  the  sleeve  length — and  don't 
forget  also  that  Johnny's  measurements 
may  have  changed  since  he  last  wore 
civilian  clothing.  His  neck  size  may  be 
bigger,  his  sleeve  length  longer.  That 
goes  for  socks,  too.  Feet  that  may  have 
stopped  growing  in  civilian  life  may 
swell  and  sprout  again  when  Johnny 
starts  marching. 

Which  brings  us  to  slippers.  It's  bound 
to  be  some  distance  from  Johnny's  cot  to 
the  shower  room.  Slippers  should  be 
quick  drying,  and  capable  of  being  walked 
in  without  clacking — else  Johnny  on  his 
way  back  from  the  showers  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  75  millimeter  antiaircraft 
gun.  They  could  be  brown  or  tan  for  the 
Army,  black  or  dark  blue  for  the  Navy, 
cordovan  for  the  Marines;  but  you  needn't 
stick  too  closely  to  these  colors  for  slip- 
pers, so  long  as  you  select  a  discreet  shade. 
Slippers  should  be  sturdy,  preferably  with 
a  heel.    Check  on  size  before  sending. 

Underwear  may  be  sent;  it  must  be  plain 
white.    Check  on  size. 

Handkerchiefs — send  along  a  few  white 
ones . 

A  slip-over  sleeveless  sweater  is  useful. 
Buy  the  sort  of  sweater  that  can  be  worn 
under  other  clothing.  It  should  be  olive 
drab  for  the  Army,  forest  green  for  the 
Marines,  and  navy  blue  for  guess  who. 

Brown  or  khaki  colored  leather  gloves 
"for  dress  wear  off  the  post"  can  be  sent 
to  Army  men.  Check  on  size.  And  you 
can  send  a  nice,  big,  wide  scarf — wool, 
plain,  and  ser^aceable,  no  fancy  fringes  or 
patterns — tan  or  olive  drab  for  the  Army, 
dark  blue  for  the  Navy,  forest  green  for 
the  Marines. 

If  you  are  sending  an  article  of  clothing 
to  a  boy  stationed  below  the  Equator, 
remember  that  it's  summer  there  while 


it's  winter  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
So  don't  send  a  sweater  to  your  boy  in 
Australia  when  the  first  snow  falls  on 
your  front  sidewalk.  He'll  simply  have 
to  store  it  through  a  spring  and  summer. 

Cookies,  cakes,  and  pies  won  only  4 
percent  of  the  ballots.  There  is  no  known 
method  for  shipping  a  pie  overseas  with  a 
guarantee  that  it  will  look  like  even  a  sixth 
cousin  to  a  pie  when  Johnny  gets  it.  And 
sending  a  pie  even  to  a  nearby  camp  isn't 
recommended.  The  fighting  man  usually 
gets  desserts  twice  daily,  and  it's  a  safe 
bet  that  pies  find  their  way  into  Johnny, 
even  if  they're  not  the  kind  that  lAother  makes . 

As  for  cakes  and  cookies — if  there's  a 
chance  that  they'll  arrive  blasted  into 
crumbs  and  ravaged  by  mold,  don't  waste 
the  eggs  and  the  postage.  If  you  can't 
resist,  make  the  cookies  and  cakes  that  are 
rich  with  fat,  spices,  fruits — they  keep 
fresh  longer  and  hold  together  better  than 
delicate  white  cakes.  Crisp  cookies  break 
too  easily;  stick  to  the  soft,  waxy  kind 
like  butterscotch  brownies.  Fruit  cake, 
gingerbread,  and  cinnamon  buns  are  good 
travelers,  too. 

Pack  as  follows:  Use  a  stout  cardboard 
or  wooden  box,  put  a  layer  of  crushed 
paper  on  the  bottom,  cover  with  wax 
paper.  Pack  confections  and  cookies  in 
layers  with  wax  paper  in  between;  or  place 
the  cake  in  and  cover  with  wax  paper. 
Top  with  more  crushed  paper  until  the 
box  is  firm. 

This  is  a  little  off  the  pastr\-  line — but 
fruit  is  always  welcome,  and  can  be  sent  to 
boys  in  camp,  stations,  posts,  and  barracks 
within  the  continental  United  States  (too 
perishable  for  an  overseas  journey). 

Watches  won  3  percent  of  the  votes. 
K  good  watch  is  an  expensive  gift,  and  it 
is  not  recommended  that  expensive  gifts 
be  sent  overseas,  because  of  the  hazards  of 
delivery.  However,  if  you  are  buying 
such  a  gift,  get  the  shockproof,  waterproof 
kind,  with  a  luminous  dial,  and  prefer- 
ably with  a  second  hand.  That  second 
hand  is  especially  valuable,  the  boys  have 
found,  as  close  timing  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  a  military  maneuver. 
Wrist  watches  are  the  most  popular  form 
of  timepiece  in  all  branches  of  the  service. 

Stationery  brought  3  percent  more  of  the 
votes,  and  another  3  percent  favored  auto- 
matic pencils,  fountain  pens,  or  pen-and- 
pencil  sets.  The  pen  or  pencil  should  be 
one  with  the  clip  at  the  very  top,  so  that 
the  writing  implement  is  not  conspicuous 
when  carried  about  in  the  breast  pocket. 


Stationery  is  sold  at  the  various  post  ex- 
changes, and  also  is  provided  by  service 
men's  organizations;  but  a  boy  with  many 
friends  to  correspond  with  can't  have  too 
much. 

The  remaining  men  voted  for  a  great 
variety  of  articles. 

These  aren't  all  the  things  you  can 

send  the  boys,  by  a  long  shot.  One 
mother,  with  two  sons  in  the  service, 
suggests  that  you  can  send  a  diary.  Games 
have  been  suggested — small  ones,  that 
don't  take  up  much  space.  If  your  boy 
likes  checkers  or  chess,  both  are  available 
in  vest-pocket  sizes. 

One  extremely  popular  item  is  a  "small 
housewife" — a  kit  with  needles,  threads, 
and  other  clothing  repair  materials.  Cel- 
luloid playing  cards  are  welcome.  You 
can  send  the  pipe  smoker  a  pipe,  or  a  water- 
proof tobacco  pouch,  or  tobacco,  or 
pipe  cleaners.  Smaller  musical  instru- 
ments— like  banjos  or  harmonicas — may 
be  appreciated,  assuming  the  boy  knows 
how  to  play.  Subscriptions  to  the  home- 
town newspapers  generally  are  desirable; 
subscriptions  to  magazines,  especially  of 
the  pocket-size  variety,  are  popular  gifts. 

There's  isn't  much  in  the  jewelry  line 
that  the  service  man  can  use.  A  silver 
identification  bracelet,  carrying  his  name 
and  Army  or  Navy  or  Marine  serial  num- 
ber, is  a  popular  gift.  So  is  a  cigarette 
lighter,  with  the  Army  or  Navy  or  Marine 
insignia — but  send  along  some  extra  flints. 
DO  NOT  send  lighter  fluid  through  the 
mail — nor  cleaning  fluid,  nor  any  other 
inflammable  substance — and  particularly 
not  matches,  safety  or  other.  This  bit  of 
advice  may  seem  superfluous,  but  the  boys 
are  usually  faced  with  a  famine  of  matches, 
and  that  news  may  trickle  out  to  friends 
who  will  try  to  lift  the  famine  via  the 
mails.  If  you  know  someone  traveling  to 
camp,  give  him  as  many  books  or  boxes  of 
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matches  as  he  can  cart  along;  but  don't 
risk  Uncle  Sam's  mail  by  trying  to  send 
them  that  way.  It's  against  postal  regu- 
lations, anyway. 

Wallets,  printed  with  military  insig- 
nia— small,  dark  colored  (brown  or  black), 
overnight  bags  for  use  during  furloughs — 
rings  with  military  insignia — change 
purses — pocket  knives — pocket  flashlights 
with  standard  battery  cells — combs — un- 
breakable mirrors — these  are  a  few  more 
items  which  the  boys  find  useful. 

Many  Army  camps  forbid  cameras  and 
radios,  for  sound  military  reasons,  so  if 
you  plan  to  send  one  of  these  items  check 
with  the  boy  to  see  if  he  will  be  allowed 
its  use  or  if  his  tentmate  doesn't  already 
have  one  that  he  shares.  Small  radio  sets 
operated  by  batteries  are  best,  where  they 
are  allowed.  The  Navy  doesn't  absolutely 
prohibit  radios.  Navy  men  point  out, 
however,  that  portable  sets  are  practically 
useless  at  sea,  that  they  present  problems 
of  space  and  weight,  and  are  generally 
inadvisable  as  gifts  for  sailors. 

If  the  boy  already  has  a  camera  and  is 
using  it,  you  can  send  him  a  roll  or  2  of 
film  occasionally,  after  finding  out  what 
type  and  size  of  film  he  needs. 

A  number  of  the  items  mentioned  here 
are  made  of  materials  that  are  scarce  and 
becoming  scarcer  all  the  time.  For  ex- 
ample: Wool  for  making  the  scarves, 
sweaters,  and  socks;  leather  for  gloves 
and  slippers,  wallets,  and  overnight  bags; 
spices  that  go  into  pastry  and  candy. 
There's  no  guarantee  that  all  the  things 
mentioned  will  be  available  in  any  quan- 
tity for  any  length  of  time — but  so  long  as 
they  are  on  hand,  there's  no  good  reason 
why  the  boys  shouldn't  have  them. 

With  Christmas  approching,  here's  a 
little  tip:  If  you  buy  more  Christmas 
cards  than  you  need  and  have  a  few  left 
over,  send  them  to  the  recreation  officer 
of  some  nearby  Army  camp  or  Navy  base. 
There's  always  some  lonely  boy  on  Christ- 


mas day  who  will  enjoy  sending  them  to 
home-town  friends. 

Having  reached  the  subject  of  Christ- 
mas, let's  see  what  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  to  say  about  sending  Christmas 
gifts  to  members  of  the  armed  forces 
abroad,  or  on  shipboard — anywhere  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  (Alaska 
is  considered  outside). 

The  Post  Office  has  issued  a  number  of 
rules  and  requests,  basing  them  on  the 
shortage  of  shipping  space  and  the  hazards 
of  overseas  travel .  Aside  from  the  ' '  Time  of 
NLailing,"  these  are  good  all-year-round  rules 
for  overseas  mail. 

Time  of  malSins:  Christmas  parcels  and 
Christmas  cards  should  be  in  the  mails  not 
later  than  November  1,  for  overseas  de- 
livery (if  they're  not  in  the  mail  when 
you  read  this,  you  are  late  and  delivery 
of  your  item  on  Christmas  day  cannot  be 
guaranteed). 

Size  and  weight:  Ordinarily,  parcels 
should  not  weigh  more  than  11  pounds, 
should  not  be  more  than  18  inches  long, 
nor  more  than  42  inches  "length  and 
girth  combined."  And  for  Christmas 
sending,  the  postmaster  wants  you  to 
keep  the  parcel  down  to  the  size  of  a  shoe- 
box,  and  the  weight  down  to  6  pounds; 
and  asks  that  you  do  not  send  more  than 
one  such  parcel  in  any  one  week  to  any 
one  man  in  service. 

Preparation:  Because  of  the  handling 
and  distance,  all  articles  should  be  packed 
in  substantial  boxes  or  containers,  and  be 
covered  with  strong  wrappers.  Further- 
more, as  each  parcel  is  subject  to  censor- 
ship, you  can  save  time  on  its  delivery  by 
wrapping  it  so  the  contents  can  be  readily 
inspected. 

Candies  in  thin  pasteboard  boxes  should 
be  enclosed  in  wood  or  corrugated  paste- 
board. 

(You  can  enclose  sealed  packages  of 
candy,  cigars,  tobacco,  toilet  articles,  etc., 
within  your  parcel  without  aff'ecting  its 


parcel-post  classification.  Ordinarily, 
sealed  mail  is  first  class.) 

Perishable  matter  is  taboo.  So  are  in- 
toxicants ,  inflammable  materials  (including 
matches  of  all  kinds,  and  lighter  fluids). 

Sharp-pointed  or  sharp-edged  instru- 
ments such  as  razors,  or  knives,  must  have 
their  points  or  edges  protected  so  they 
cannot  cut  through  their  coverings. 

If  you  don  t  know  where  your  Army  man  has 
been  sent,  mail  the  -parcel  to  his  last  known 
address.  The  Army  will  forward  it  from 
there.  But  generally,  and  for  all  branches 
of  the  service,  this  is  what  the  Post  Office 
Department  would  like  to  have  you  do: 

Addressins:  Parcels  addressed  to  over- 
seas Army  personnel  should  show,  in  ad- 
dition to  YOUR  name  and  address,  the 
name,  rank.  Army  serial  number,  branch 
of  service,  organization,  Army  Post  Office 
number  of  the  addressee,  and  the  post 
office  through  which  the  parcels  are  to  be 
routed,  as,  for  instance: 
From:  John  R.  Doe 
205  West  State  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

To:  Private   William   D.    Koe  QArmy 
Serial  No.  — ) 
Company  F,  167th  Infantry 
APO  810  c/o  Postmaster 
New  York,  New  York 
A  parcel  addressed  to  a  boy  in  the  Navy 
should  show,  in  addition  to  YOUR  name 
and  address,  the  name,  rank,  or  rating,  of 
the  boy,  the  naval  unit  or  ship  to  which 
he  is  assigned,  and  the  post  office  through 
which  the  parcel  is  to  be  routed.  (San 
Francisco,  if  he's  in  the  Pacific,  New  York 
if  the  Atlantic,  elsewhere  if  you  know 
where).    Here's  a  sample: 
From:  John  R.  Doe 
205  West  State  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

To:  John  M.  Jones,  Seaman  First  Class 
(Naval  Unit  or  Vessel) 
cfo  Postmaster 
New  York,  New  York 
{Concluded  on  page  i5] 


4  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 


What  is  your  armor  made  of? 

If  it^s  cosmetics^  you  had  better  buy  them  sensibly  if  you  want 
to  keep  them  coming  to  market 


FAR  be  it  from  us  to  take  a  stand  against 
the  gals  who  say  that  cosmetics  are  "armor 
for  mv  soul."  In  war  everybody  needs 
armor  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  if  the 
girls  say  their  souls  can't  survave  without 
cosmetics,  well,  we'll  take  their  word  for 
it.    At  least,  for  the  time  being. 

That's  what  the  British  are  doing. 
Some  Midland  shell  factories  have  even 
provided  free  cosmetics  for  girl  workers. 
Having  something  to  pretty-up  with  after 
work  seems  to  make  the  work  easier. 

The  kind  of  sides  you  may  wish  to  take 
is  with  the  gals  who  cut  out  all  the  funny 
business  about  the  beauty  preparations 
they  must  have.  Now  isn't  the  time,  if 
there  ever  was  a  time,  when  buying  paint 
and  powder  is  a  la-de-da  matter.  Much 
of  the  stuff  that  goes  into  cosmetics  is  the 
same  stuff  that  is  needed  for  dozens  of  other 
urgent  purposes,  chief  of  which  now  is 
military  supplies. 

Synthetic  rubber  and  smokeless  gun 
powder  require  alcohol.  So  do  colognes, 
astringents,  and  other  cosmetic  products. 
It  takes  glycerine  to  make  explosives,  and 
it  takes  glycerine  to  make  many  toilet 
goods.  Castor  oil  is  used  in  lipsticks, 
and  it's  used  to  lubricate  airplane  motors. 
Ammoniated  mercury  helps  to  make 
bleaching  cream,  and  detonators  for 
explosives.  Quinine,  an  ingredient  in 
some  hair  lotions,  is  needed  for  treatment 
of  malaria. 

UP  AGAINST  THE   PROBLEM   OF  DECIDIXG 

how  much  "  armor  for  souls"  is  needed,  the 
British  have  tackled  the  delicate  situation 
in  5  ways. 

First,  they  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
critical  raw  materials  permitted  for  use  in 
manufacturing  cosmetics. 

Then  they  slashed  at  the  amount  of 
cosmetics  that  may  be  sold  to  consumers, 
chopping  the  quota  first  to  t%vo-thirds  and 
then  to  a  quarter  of  pre-war  supplies. 

Last  March,  they  took  their  third  step. 
The  cosmetic  industry  was  "concen- 
trated." That  means  many  manufactur- 
ing plants  were  closed  down;  the  remain- 
ing plants  are  allowed  to  manufacture  cos- 
metics within  the  limited  quota,  and  the 
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IN  BOUDOIR  or  on  battlefield,  the 
chemicals  that  go  into  lipsticks,  creams, 
lotions,  and  powders,  must  do  a  fighting 
job  these  days,  and  waste  is  out  for  the 
duration.  See  how  far  you  can  stretch  the 
cosmetics  you  need  to  keep  your  spirits 
soaring. 


closed  firms  receive  compensation  from 
the  operating  lirms.  At  first,  old  formulas 
and  brand  names  were  kept,  but  now 
standard  brands  are  being  set  up. 

A  fourth  measure,  consumer  rationing, 
has  been  used  only  for  soap.  Since  last 
February,  each  person  has  been  allowed 
each  week  3  ounces  of  toilet  or  a  proper- 


tionate  amount  of  other  types  of  soap. 
This  has  meant  a  cut  of  20  percent  in  the 
amount  of  soap  the  average  Britisher  is 
using. 

Last  and  most  far-reaching  measure  is 
Britain's  plan  for  utility  goods  and  stand- 
ardization. The  government  wants  to 
cut  out  waste  effort.  A  dozen  and  one 
different  creams  on  the  market  all  for  the 
same  beauty  purpose,  don't  make  sense  to 
a  nation  at  war.  So  the  government  has 
swung  around  to  the  belief  that  when 
women  are  pressed  hard  enough,  they  can 
get  along  with  one  standard  face  powder, 
face  cream,  rouge,  hair-setting  lotion,  and 
lipstick.  In  August  1942,  standard  cos- 
metics in  standard  containers,  in  a  limited 
variety  of  shades,  began  to  reach  British 
markets.  By  January,  they  are  expected 
to  replace  all  other  brands. 

Black  market  dealings  have  been  ruth- 
lessly suppressed  by  the  Ministry  of  Food 
and  the  Board  of  Trade.  Even  such  old 
home  beauty  aids  as  egg  shampoos  and 
milk  powder  face  packs  have  been  banned, 
and  women  are  warned  that  they  can  be 
penalized  for  waste  of  food. 

so   FAR,    IN   OUR   OWN   COUNTRY,  We'vE 

moved  very  gently.  Experts  on  the  War 
Production  Board  have  listed  the  chemicals 
that  go  into  cosmetics,  and  wherever  those 
chemicals  are  vital  for  war,  the  beauty 
stuff  probably  will  get  cut. 

A  WPB  order,  tackling  the  problem  of 
too  generous  civilian  use  of  precious 
chemicals,  classifies  cosmetics  into  3  lists. 
Products  in  the  first  group  may  be  pro- 
duced without  limit,  provided  they  con- 
tain no  critical  materials.  The  list  in- 
cludes baby  powder,  shaving  cream,  tooth 
cleanser,  eye  wash,  talcum  powder,  and 
soap  shampoo. 

Our  war  needs,  and  the  cutting  off  of 
raw  materials  supplies,  dictate  restrictions 
on  all  other  cosmetics .  Products  containing 
alcohol,  glycerin,  sulphonated  oils,  ace- 
tone, aluminum  salts,  ammoniated  mer- 
cury, formaldehyde,  phenol,  zinc  oxide, 
and  many  other  chemicals,  have  been  re- 
stricted in  production  to  the  1941  output, 
or  to  80  percent  of  it,  depending  on  how 
essential  the  chemical  is  considered,  and 
how  popular  the  cosmetic.  Even  these 
reductions  will  amount  to  a  saving  in  one 
year  of  17,400,000  pounds  of  chemicals 
and  other  materials  needed  for  war. 

To  make  existing  stocks  last  as  long  as 
possible,  cosmetics  contaming  such  im- 
ported ingredients  as  palm  oil,  coconut  oil, 
castor  oil,  spermaceti,  and  other  sub- 
stances, are  under  similar  restrictions. 


War  touches  packaging,  too.  No  metal 
has  been  allocated  for  cosmetic  containers, 
so  tubes  and  bottle  tops  are  being  replaced 
with  wood  and  paper  substitutes.  Con- 
sumers are  urged  to  buy  large  sizes,  and 
save  or  turn  in  old  containers. 

ALL  PRODUCERS  OF  COSMETICS  ARE  LIMITED 

to  3  consumer  sizes  for  each  product,  ex- 
cept perfume,  where  4  sizes  are  allowed. 
This  will  mean  an  elimination  of  many 
sizes  at  present  on  the  market,  as  soon  as 
existing  stocks  of  containers  are  exhausted. 
No  particular  sizes  must  be  eliminated, 
but  manufacturers  must  pack  their  quotas 
in  fewer  units  than  before.  Thus,  in 
order  to  get  their  entire  output  on  the 
market  they  must  put  some  of  it  into 
larger  packages.  There  is  talk,  too,  of 
limiting  the  numbers  of  different  types  of 
creams  on  the  market,  though  no  definite 
steps  have  been  taken  yet  along  this  line. 

If  we  are  driven  to  the  extremities  of  the 
British,  that  is,  to  shutting  down  on  many 
different  kinds  of  cosmetics,  apparently 
our  womenfolk  would  like  the  Govern- 
ment to  close  down  last  on  face  powder. 
Next,  they'd  like  to  hold  on  to  lipsticks, 
deodorants,  rouge,  and  face  creams.  In 
surveys  conducted  by  2  national  maga- 
zines, and  by  the  OPA  Consumer  Division, 
these  items  came  out  at  the  top  of  the  list 
of  things  women  would  like  least  to  do 
without.  These  surveys,  however,  do  not 
take  in  the  preferences  shown  by  Negroes. 
To  the  Negro  woman,  hair  straightener 
and  bleach  cream  rank  as  more  essential 
even  than  face  powder  and  lipstick. 

Restrictions  so  far  are  so  gentle  that 
there  remain  on  the  market  a  vast  array 
of  toilet  preparations  from  which  to 
choose.  But  you  can  save  monev  and 
discourage  wasteful  use  of  material  if  you 
shake  off  now  any  false  ideas  about  some 
preparations  you  may  have  been  carrying 
arotind  with  you.  It  may  help  you  later 
if  your  Government  decides  that  more 
drastic  control  of  toilet  preparations  is 
necessary. 

FIRST,    OFF,    YOU    SHOULD    OBSERVE  THAT 

price  is  no  certain  guide  to  quality.  Low- 
priced  cosmetics,  as  well  as  high-priced 
ones,  contain  safe  ingredients,  well  blended. 
Any  product  may  be  harmful  to  some  aller- 
gic individual.  This  can  be  true  of  high- 
priced  and  low-priced  articles.  You  want 
more  than  safety,  to  be  sure,  if  the  cosmetic 
is  to  buck  up  your  spirits,  but  don't  assume 
that  your  spirits  can  rise  only  as  the  cost 
of  bucking  up  rises.  The  best  way  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  a  product  is  to  try  it. 


Second,  understand  how  the  skin  functions, 
and  you'll  stop  expecting  cosmetics  to 
perform  miracles.  The  skin  has  2  lay- 
ers: the  epidermis,  the  outer  layers  of 
which  are  practically  all  dead  tissue,  and 
the  dermis,  which  contains  blood  vessels, 
nerve  endings,  sweat  glands,  fat,  and  other 
vital  tissue. 

Cosmetics  act  only  on  the  epidermis. 
All  they  can  do  is  keep  horny  layers  clean, 
soft,  and  pliable.  The  skin  is  nourished 
by  the  food  you  eat.  Creams  cannot 
build  tissue  from  without.  Neither  can 
they  remove  fat,  erase  wrinkles,  grow  hair, 
or  feed  the  skin. 

Cold  cream  is  best  for  cleansing  dry  skin; 
soap  and  water  are  most  effective  on  oily 
skin.  Thorough  daily  cleansing  is  the 
best  you  can  do  for  large  pores.  "Skin 
tonics"  don't  close  pores  or  shrink  skin. 

Bleaching  lotions  have  only  a  temporary 
effect.  They  should  be  used  with  care. 
Anything  strong  enough  to  bleach  pig- 
ment, may  attack  the  skin  and  cause 
injury. 

Animal  and  vegetable  fats  are  better, 
in  general,  than  mineral  oil  products  for 
oily  skin.  Bath  oils  made  of  mineral  oils 
may  have  a  drying  effect. 

DEODORANTS   NEUTRALIZE    ODOR   AT  THE 

place  of  application  on  the  skin,  without 
decreasing  the  flow  of  perspiration.  Anti- 
perspirants  decrease  the  flow  temporarily 
without  neutralizing  odor.  They  may 
prove  irritating  to  sensitive  or  broken 
skin  and  are  not  effective  for  long  periods. 
Body  odor  is  frequently  caused  by  some 
organic  disturbance. 

Don't  expect  dentifrices  to  do  more  than 
keep  teeth  clean  and  polished.  They  will 
not  cure  pyorrhea.  Strong  chemicals  and 
harsh  abrasives  may  be  harmful.  The 
American  Dental  Association  publishes  a 
list  of  approved  dentifrices. 

Mouth  washes  taste  pleasant,  but  their 
effectiveness  in  combating  offensive  breath 
depends  on  the  cause  and  source  of  the 
odor. 

No  external  preparations  have  yet  been 
invented  to  make  hair  grow.  Stimulation 
of  the  scalp  is  the  only  part  of  any  "hair- 
growing  ritual"  that  can  do  any  good. 

X-ray  treatment  for  removing  hair  is 
universally  condemned.  Cosmetic  prepa- 
rations alleged  to  remove  superfluous  hair 
permanently  should  be  investigated 
through  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. It  is  not  true  that  "if  you  pull  out 
one  hair,  2  will  grow  in  its  place." 
Nor  does  shaving  make  hairs  stiffer. 
[Concluded  on  page  15] 
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The  Abels  size  up  their 
rubber  shoe  situation 

.  .  .  and  Mrs.  Abel  speaks  a  few  wise  words  about  patriots  who 
do  their  thinking  firsts  and  their  buying  second 


BILLY  and  Johnny  have  gone  to  bed. 
There  is  one  last  quiet  hour  of  the  day 
ahead  for  Jvlr.  and  A'lrs.  Abel  before  they, 
too,  will  turn  in.  He  thumbs  through  the 
evening  paper.  She  v^'orks  at  her  never- 
ending  mending. 

Mr.  A:  I  see  by  the  paper,  Molly,  they're 
rationing  heavy  rubber  boots. 
Mrs.  A:  Yes.    Neva's  is  all  around  town. 
Came  out  in  yesterday's  paper.    Meant  to 
speak  about  it. 

Mr.  A:  Looks  kinda  good  for  me  and  the 
bovs  down  to  the  fire  house. 
Mrs.  A:  You'll  be  in  on  it,  all  right. 
They  got  to  see  you  get  yours. 
iVlr.  A:  That's  what  the  paper  says.  "'We 
are  rationing  rubber  boots  and  rubber  work 
shoes,"  it  savs,  "to  make  sure  that  thev 
go  only  to  workers  performing  essential 
war  work.  In  the  past,  many  pairs  were 
bought  by  sportsmen,  and  by  workers  who 
could  easily  substitute  lighter  types  with- 
out endangering  their  health  or  jobs. 
Now,  we  must  sen,-e  first  needs  first.  That 
means  that  coal  miners  must  be  taken  care 
of,  and  the  men  working  in  iron,  steel, 
chemicals,  shipyards,  petroleum,  tanner- 
ies, power  plants,  packing  houses,  fisher- 
ies, farms,  public  safety." 
Mrs.  A.:  Guess  you  come  under  "public 
safety. 

Mr.  A:  That's  the  way  I  figure  it.  "Six 
general  t}'pes  of  rubber  footwear,"  it  says, 
"are  being  rationed.  They  are  all  'heavy 
duty.'  The  worker  or  farmer  who  has  to 
wear  any  of  these  types  wears  them  for  an 
8-  or  10-  or  12-hour  day.  The  footwear 
must  be  heavy,  and  of  good  quality,  or  his 
health  will  suffer;  and  so  will  the  produc- 
tion on  which  we  depend  to  fight  the  war. 

"Each  one  of  these  boots  and  shoes  uses 
up  a  lot  of  good  new  rubber.  All  the 
more  reason  why  we  must  ration  carefullv. 
All  the  mxOre  reason  why  we  must  take  the 
very  best  of  care  with  whatever  rubber 
footwear  we  have,  rationed  or  unra- 
tioned." 

Mrs.  A:  Stands  to  reason,  with  the  Govern- 
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ment  carrying  on  about  the  rubber  short- 
age, and  calling  in  all  scrap,  we  got  to  be 
careful  with  everything.  Rubber  boots 
and  overshoes,  eveything  that's  got  rubber. 
Mr.  A:  Careful?  Sure,  with  what  we  got. 
It's  being  careful  with  what  we  haven't 
got,  that  I  like.  Take  this  new  order. 
The  Government's  laying  down  rules, 
seeing  that  those  who  need  rubber  boots 
the  most  have  a  chance  to  buv  them. 
That's  being  careful,  too. 
Mrs.  A:  You  don't  have  to  argue  with  me 
on  that,  Dave.  I  believe  in  it.  Always 
did.  Wouldn't  mind  the  Government's 
doing  it  with  all  the  rubber  shoes,  not  just 
vour  kind. 

Mr.  A:  There's  a  thought,  Molly.  What 
about  you  and  the  kids? 
Ms.  A:  Me  and  the  kids?  We're  all  right. 
Far  as  overshoes  goes.  But  take  Mrs. 
Brewster.  You  should've  been  around 
yesterday  afternoon  when  I  gave  her  a 


piece  of  my  mind. 

Mr.  A:  Thought  you  and  Mrs.  Brewster 
were  friends . 

Ms.  A:  Sure,  we're  friends.    Can't  friends 

speak  their  minds? 

M\  A:  Why'd  vou  lay  in  on  her? 

Mrs.  A:  Just  that  she  stopped  by  to  show 

me  4  pairs  of  rubbers  she'd  bought.  One 

pair  each  for  her  boys,  and  Will,  and 

herself. 

A:  She'd  been  reading  the  paper,  too, 
I  reckon. 

Ms.  A:  And  listening  to  the  radio.  So 
right  off,  soon  as  she'd  heard  the  news, 
off  she  goes  to  the  store.  Stocking  up, 
she  says.  Hoarding,  I  say.  Said  it  to 
her  face,  too. 

Mr.  A:  Guess  she  didn't  like  that  so  much. 
■Ms.  A:  Anyway,  she  said  she  was  going 
to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
M\  A:  But,  Molly,  it  can't  be  unpatriotic 
to  make  sure  vour  kids  keep  their  feet  dry. 


SMELL  rubber  burning?  Even  if  you  don't,  Dad,  take  those  overshoes  off  that  oven 
door.  Don't  bake  them  dry,-  wipe  them.  Heat  is  Rubber  Enemy  No.  1.  It  gums 
rubber,  cracks  it.   Oil  and  grease  are  rubber  enemies,  too.  Wipe  them  off  immediately. 
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Mrs.  A:  That's  not  the  point,  Dave.  Mrs. 
Brewster's  family  already  has  its  rubbers. 
I  know  because  she  and  me  went  down 
last  winter  and  fitted  the  boys  out,  hers 
and  mine. 

Mr.  A:  But  boys  do  outgrow  their  rubbers, 
Molly. 

Mrs.  A:  That's  true.  Like  Johnny.  This 
year  I  had  to  buy  another  pair  for  him. 


Here's  how  rubber  boots  are  rationed 

If  you're  in  war  work  and  need  to 
buy  one  of  the  rationed  types  of 
rubber  footwear  to  carry  on  the  job, 
here's  what  to  do: 

(1)  Get  2  copies  of  Application 
Form  R-603  from  your  local  War 
Price  and  Rationing  Board. 

(2)  Fill  in  both  copies  of  the  form 
and  return  them  to  the  Board. 
(You'll  have  to  put  down  some 
identification,  like  a  Social  Security 
number,  driver's  license,  or  draft 
card  number;  tell  what  kind  of  work 
you  do  and  why  you  must  have  a 
pair  of  the  rationed  footwear  in 
order  to  stay  on  the  job;  and  promise 
to  turn  in  any  completely  worn-out 
rubber  boots  or  rubber  work  shoes 
you  may  own.) 

(3)  If  the  Board  okays  your  appli- 
cation, you  get  a  3-part  Certifi- 
cate Form  R-605.  This  will  entitle 
you  to  buy,  within  30  days,  the  type 
of  footwear  you  need,  as  checked  on 
the  Certificate. 

(4)  Take  or  mail  Parts  I  and  III 
of  this  Certificate  to  the  store  or 
company  from  which  you  buy  the 
footwear. 

(5)  Turn  in  worn-out  rubber  foot- 
wear for  salvage,  to  a  place  which 
will  be  named  on  the  Certificate. 
The  person  to  whom  you  turn  it  in 
will  sign  Part  II  of  the  Certificate. 
You'll  keep  this  as  proof  that  you've 
turned  in  the  old  footwear. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  buying 
your  rationed  footwear,  go  to  your 
local  War  Price  and  Rationing  Board. 

Kemember — these  types  of  rubber 
footwear  are  not  being  rationed: 

Men's  rubber  boots  and  rubber 
work  shoes  smaller  than  size  6  .  .  . 
lumbermen's  overs  (leather  boots 
with  rubber  feet)  .  .  .  men's  arctics, 
gaiters,  work  and  dress  rubbers 
.  .  .  women's  and  children's  boots, 
rubber  work  shoes,  arctics,  gaiters, 
and  rubbers. 


His  feet  are  growing  so. 
Mr.  A:  What  about  Billy?    Seems  to  me 
his  feet  are  growing,  too.    Almost  as  big 
as  Johnny's. 

Mrs.  A:  So  they  are,  almost  as  big.    So  he 

■  got  Johnny's  last  year's  pair. 

Mr.  A:  And  who  gets  Billy's  old  ones? 

Me? 

Mrs.  A:  If  your  feet  were  size  5,  instead 
of  10,  you'd  get  them.  If  you  needed 
them.  No;  I  gave  them  to  Mrs.  West  for 
her  Michael.  They  fit  him  just  right. 
Mr.  A:  That's  smart  of  you,  Molly.  But 
are  you  sure  that's  all  the  new  rubbers  we 
need?  Just  one  pair?  Don't  the  boys  scuff 
them  up  pretty  fast? 

Mrs.  A:  Not  now,  they  don't.  Remember 
last  winter,  I  went  to  that  meeting  and 
heard  how  to  take  care  of  all  kinds  of 
rubber  things,  to  make  them  last? 


Mr.  A:  Seems  to  me  I  do.    Kind  of. 
Mrs.  A:  Well,  I  told  the  boys  all  I  learned. 
Now,  when  they  take  off  their  overshoes, 
they  look  them  over  careful.    If  they  see 
any  oil  or  grease  on  them,  they  bring  the 
rubbers  to  me  and  I  wash  them  clean  with 
mild  soap  and  water.    Because  they  know 
oil  and  grease  rot  rubber. 
Mr.  A:  Better  look  into  that  myself. 
Mrs.  A:  And  when  they  put  their  rubbers 
away,  even  for  overnight,  they  stuff  them 
with  newspaper,  to  keep  them  smooth, 
because  wrinkles  make  cracks,  and  cracks 
make  leaks. 

Mr.  A:  You  certainly  got  'em  trained, 
Molly. 

Mrs.  A:  Maybe  you  didn't  notice,  but  we 
keep  all  our  rubbers — raincoats,  too,  and 
hot  water  bottle — in  the  closet  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  where  it's  coolest. 


BOOTS  like  these  must  be  made  of  good  new  rubber  to  stand  up  under  a  hard  day's 
work.  With  new  rubber  scarce,  boots  are  rationed  to  get  them  to  workers  who  need 
them  most.    Local  War  Price  and  Rationing  Boards  decide  who  they  are. 
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MRS.  ABEL'S  rules  for  taking  care 
of  rubber  household  goods  might 
help  you  to  make  yours  last  longer. 
Here  they  are,  boiled  down: 

Keep  'em  clean. 

Keep  'em  cool. 

Keep  'em  unwrinkled. 

Keep  'em  in  a  dark  place. 


away  from  the  sun. 

Mr.  A:  I  remember  how  you  grabbed  my 
rubbers  off  the  stove  when  I  put  them  there 
last  week.  I  only  wanted  to  dry  them 
quick. 

Mrs.  A:  You  only  wanted  to  ruin  them 
quick,  Dave.  Heat  spoils  rubber  faster 
than  anything.  Unless  it's  grease,  or  sun- 
light, maybe. 

Mr.  A:  But  how  do  you  get  wet  rubbers 
to  dry  fast? 

Mrs.  A:  Just  wipe  them  off  as  well  as  you 
can  with  a  dry  cloth.  The  air  does  the 
rest. 

Mr.  A:  Makes  me  think,  Molly,  what 
can  I  do  about  that  tear  I  made  in  my 
Sunday  rubbers? 

Mrs.  A:  What  do  you  do  with  an  auto- 
mobile tube  when  it  springs  a  leak,  Dave? 
Mr.  A:  Get  it  patched  or  vulcanized. 
Mrs.  A:  Well,  next  time  you  put  on  your 
Sunday  pair,  take  a  close  look  at  them. 
Johnny  put  a  patch  on  the  tear.  Used 
your  tube-patching  kit.  If  it  hadn't 
worked,  I  was  going  to  send  them  to  the 
tire-patching  place  down  the  street  to  be 
vulcanized. 

Mr.  A:  Molly,  you're  smart,  all  right. 
Women  aren't  supposed  to  know  about 
such  things.  Didn't  know  so  much  when 
I  married  you,  did  you,  Molly? 
Mrs.  A:  There  wasn't  a  war  then,  Dave. 
But  I  like  your  saying  what  you  just  said. 
Mr.  A:  But  what  about  Mrs.  Brewster, 
and  your  piece  of  mind?  We  sort  of  got 
off  the  track.  Didn't  she  know  how  to 
make  her  kids'  rubbers  last?  Is  that  why 
she  had  to  buy  new  ones? 
Mrs.  A:  Sure,  she  knows  every  bit  as  much 
as  I  do  about  rubber  overshoes.  We  went 
to  the  same  meeting.  She  got  a  Govern- 
ment paper  on  it,  too.  And  she's  been 
doing  things  to  keep  her  family's  over- 
shoes in  shape.  No,  that  wasn't  why 
she  bought  the  new  ones.  She  got  them 
just  to  put  away  until  sometime,  goodness 
knows  when,  the  family  might  need  them. 
And  you  know  what  happens  to  rubbers 
put  away  like  that. 

Mr.  A:  If  they're  the  same  as  tires,  they 
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might  wear  out  as  fast  as  if  they  were  used. 
Mrs.  A:  Because  rubber  gets  old  and  use- 
less just  standing  around. 
Mr.  A:  So  what  did  you  say  to  Mrs. 
Brewster  besides  calling  her  a  hoarder, 
Molly? 

Mrs.  A:  Oh,  I  asked  her  how  she'd  like  it 
if  everybody  else  who  didn't  need  rubbers, 
either,  had  rushed  downtown  before  she 
did.  Maybe  she  wouldn't  have  found  any 
rubbers  to  buy.  Bet  she'd  have  been  mad 
then. 

Air.  A:  What'd  she  say? 
Mrs.  A:  Said  she  hadn't  thought  of  it 
that  way.  So  we  got  to  talking,  you 
know,  about  people  that  need  things  most, 
how  they  ought  to  have  first  go  on  any- 
thing that's  short.  Like  in  England. 
I  read  how  it's  the  babies  that  have  first 
go  on  milk.  And  that's  the  way  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  A:  Yes,  but  in  England  the  Govern- 
ment orders  things  that  way. 
Mrs.  A:  Maybe  our  Government'll  order 
things  that  way,  too. 

Mr.  A:  Meantime,  you  think  Mrs.  Brew- 
ster and  everybody  should  think  first, 
before  they  buy,  and  not  to  buy  unless 
they  can't  help  it. 

Mrs.  A:  Sure  that's  what  all  of  us  have 
to  do. 

Mr.  A:  Did  you  make  Mrs.  Brewster  look 
at  it  that  way? 

Mrs.  A:  She  didn't  say  anything.  Just 
sort  of  walked  away.  But  Mrs.  Hamilton 
came  by  this  afternoon,  and  told  me. 
Seems  she  was  downtown  trying  to  buy 
her  Aleck  a  pair  of  rubbers.  He  didn't 
have  a  pair. 

Mr.  A:  Is  he  that  sickly  little  boy? 
Mrs.  A:  That's  him.  Would  you  believe 
it,  the  store  didn't  have  a  pair  Aleck's 
size.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  worried  because 
she'd  tried  several  stores.  They  all  said 
the  same  thing.  Just  as  she  was  leaving, 
who  walks  in  but  Mrs.  Brewster.  Bring- 
ing back  her  rubbers. 

Mr.  A:  Don't  tell  me  one  of  the  pairs 
fit  Aleck. 

Mrs.  A:  I  know  it  was  pure  accident. 
But  there  it  was.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  that 
pleased. 

Mr.  A:  Guess  it  didn't  hurt  Mrs  Brewster 
any  to  see  how  Mrs.  Hamilton  took  it. 
Mrs.  A:  And  I  don't  think  it'll  hurt  me 
any  to  call  up  Sarah  Brewster  and  tell  her 
how  swell  she  was. 

Mr.  A:  Yes;  I  think  I'd  do  that.  Right 
now,  Molly,  if  I  was  you. 


These  are  the  6  types  of 
men^s  rubber  footwear  be- 
ing rationed 


NO.  1.  Hip-height,  body  and  thigh  boots. 


NO.  2.  Above-knee-height  "Storm  King" 
boots. 


NO.  3.  Below-knee-height  heavy  boots. 


NO.  4.  Below-knee-height  light  boots. 


NO.  5.  Pacs,  booties,  and  bootie  type  foot- 
wear, with  or  without  laces,  10"  or  higher. 


NO.  6.  Pacs,booties,  work  shoes  under  1 0". 
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It^s  22  pounds  of  meat  now 


NOW  it's  voluntary  sharing.  Soon  it  will  be  a  ration.  Why 
share?  (1)  Farmers  are  producing  24  billion  pounds,  more  meat 
than  ever  before  produced,  but  we  have  more  people  to  feed — our 
fighting  men  here  and  abroad,  our  Allies  on  the  battle  fronts,  our 
128  million  people  at  home.  (2)  Subtract  from  24  billion  pounds 
the  billion  earmarked  for  war  needs;  that  leaves  17K  billion 
for  civilians.  But  civilians  have  enough  money  to  buy  much 
more.  (3)  In  a  situation  like  that,  it's  the  people  who  are  flush 
of  money  and  fleet  of  foot  who  get  the  meat.  But  in  a  war, 
people  who  are  short  of  money  and  speed  are  as  valuable  to  the 
Nation  as  the  favored.  (4)  Prices  of  all  meats  now  have  ceil- 
ings, but  controlling  prices  is  only  one  step  toward  evening  up 
the  chance  to  buy.  With  no  control  on  the  quantity  bought, 
families  short  of  money  and  short  of  shopping  time  get  squeezed 
out.  (5)  Adding  a  limit  on  the  amount  that  each  may  buy 
comes  still  closer  to  evening  up  the  chance  to  buy.  That's  why 
meat  purchases  must  be  curbed. 


MEAT  builds  tissues,  muscles,  organs.  So  do  other  animal  foods, 
like  chicken,  eggs.  Fish,  milU  products.  If  you  try  to  make  up 
your  cut  in  meat  by  buying  more  of  these,  you'll  get  the  food 
values  you  got  in  meat,  but  you'll  help  to  push  up  prices  of  these 
foods.    Remember,  these  foods,  too,  will  need  some  sharing. 


THERE'S  FISH  galore  in  the  sea,  but  there  are  submarines,  too. 
So  supplies  of  fresh  fish  will  probably  be  less  than  last  year.  Ex- 
pect less  than  half  of  last  year's  supply  of  canned  salmon,  tuna, 
mackerel;  not  so  big  a  dip  in  other  canned  fish.  Fresh  or  canned, 
fish  does  much  the  same  job  as  meat:  building  and  toning  up  bodies. 


ONLY  YOU  know  whether  this  limit  on  meat  purchases  is  a 
sacrifice.    How  much  meat  have  you  been  eating?    Did  you  ever 
count  the  pounds?    If  you  haven't  been  eating  Iji  pounds  per 
week,  sharing  the  meat  means  no  sacrifice.    Nor  will  rationing,  ] 
when  rationing  is  ordered,  guarantee  that  you  will  get  2/2  pounds.  1 
It  will  improve  your  chances,  but  only  if  you  have  the  money  to  I 
buy.    If  you  have  been  accustomed  to  more  than  Iji  pounds,  \ 
sharing  the  meat  does  mean  you  must  cut  down.     But  how  \ 
much  of  a  sacrifice  is  that?    Meat  has  no  monopoly  on  food  fun .  ' 
Nor  has  it  a  monopoly  on  food  values.    On  these  2  pages  are 
pictures  of  the  foods  that  can  give  you  the  nourishment  that 
meat  can  give.    It's  up  to  you  to  add  the  oomph  you  miss  in  the 
meat  you  must  not  buy.    While  you  figure  using  alternative  i 
foods,  give  a  passing  thought  to  the  British  who  get  about  Iji  j 
pounds  a  week,  the  Belgians,  5  ounces.    And  don't  forget  the  \ 
handicapped  in  our  own  country  whose  pocketbooks  are  still  too  | 
small  to  allow  the  freedom  you  enjoy.    They  are  Americans,  too.  ' 


NO  CHECK,  so  far  as  rations  go,  now  holds  you  back  on  the 
chicken  you  may  buy,  though  your  pocketbook  may  stop  you. 
We're  sending  chicken  to  our  boys  and  to  our  Allies.  This,  with 
meat  shortages  and  more  consumer  spending,  makes  chicken  a 
somewhat  expensive  alternate.    But  it  packs  the  same  wallop. 


EGGS,  when  you  can  buy  them,  do  the  body-building  work 
meat  does.  Bigger  consumer  pocketbooks,  working  on  limited 
civilian  supplies,  has  been  skyrocketing  prices.  Now  ceilings  are 
clamped  on  them.  Millions  of  eggs  farmers  are  producing 
go  abroad,  to  carry  vitamins  and  minerals  to  soldiers,  and  Allies. 
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MILK  does  more  than  malt  can  do,  to  reconcile  meat  cuts  to  you. 
(Our  apologies  to  A.  E.  Housman.)  You  should  have  a  pint  of 
milk  per  adult,  a  quart  per  child,  anyway.  Whatever  more  you 
get  makes  up  for  a  cut  in  meat,  because  milk,  like  meat,  builds 
tissues.    Remember  skim  milk  v/ill  do  that  job  as  well  as  whole  milk. 


ANIMAL  foods  hove  no  corner  on  body-building  values. 
Some  vegetable  foods  are  body  builders,  too,  and  cost  much 
less.  Such  things  as  dried  beans,  peas,  soybeans,  peanuts. 
Dress  them  up  with  savory  sauces,  seasonings — or  add  a  touch  of 
meal — to  give  legumes  the  oomph  they  lack  just  by  themselves. 


TAKE  a  leaf  from  Popeye  s  spinach.  There's  a  man  who  knows 
the  healthy  way  to  make  up  for  some  loss  of  food  values  in  the 
meat  you  now  can't  buy.  Dark,  leafy  vegetables,  all  are  valu- 
able for  this.  That  goes  for  kale,  mustard  greens,  turnip  tops. 
Look,  too,  for  greenest  lettuce  leaves,  the  greenest  cabbage. 
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CHEESE,  like  milk,  is  distinguished  as  a  body  builder.  Right 
now,  we're  flush  in  cheese  compared  with  other  animal  foods. 
And  its  price  has  gone  up  less.  If  there's  a  limit  to  the  cheese 
you  can  eat  by  itself,  let  it  decorate,  garnish,  and  flavor  cereal 
and  vegetable  dishes.    You'll  spread  its  charm  and  values,  too. 


THE  BREAD  you  eat,  in  place  of  meat,  should  be  whole 
wheat.  Flour  and  cereals  should  be  whole  grain.  That's  because 
whole-grain  products,  like  meat,  give  you  some  of  the  vitamins 
and  minerals  your  body  needs  to  make  it  work.  Cereals  are  good 
companions,  too,  for  bits  of  meat  whose  flavor  you  want  to  extend. 


POTATOES/  bless  them,  deserve  your  praise  because  they'll 
compensate  for  some  of  the  vitamins  and  minerals  subtracted  by 
your  cut  in  meat.  Supplies  are  larger  than  last  year,  but  prices 
may  be  higher,  because  of  bigger  consumer  pocketbooks. 
That  goes  for  sweets  and  whites.    Whites  now  have  price  ceilings. 
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So  youVe  buying  a  fur  coat 

You  wonV  be  using  up  furs  needed  by  the  soldiers^  if  you  do,  but 
be  sure  you  don^t  throw  away  your  money  on  a  shoddy  garment 


NEXT  to  red  flannel  underwear,  a  good 
investment  in  this  fuel-rationed  winter, 
maybe — for  you — a  fur  coat.  What  with 
more  walking  and  more  waiting  on  street 
corners  for  busses  and  trolleys,  and  the 
need  to  save  on  wool,  a  bunny  wrap  is  a 
sensible  idea.  Of  course,  you  won't  buy 
one  unless  you  really  need  a  coat,  and  can 
afford  the  fur  kind. 

In  normal  times,  more  than  half  the  fur 
for  coats  comes  from  abroad — Australia, 
New  Zealand,  China,  Afghanistan,  Persia, 
Southwest  Africa,  and  other  countries. 
Much  of  these  supplies  are  now  cut  off, 
but  unusually  heavy  imports  last  year  have 
built  a  stockpile  that  is  expected  to  carry 
through  this  winter,  and  perhaps  next. 

Labor  presents  a  different  problem. 
About  20  million  dollars'  worth  of  the  fur 
produced  in  this  country,  is  grown  on 
ranches.  Domestic  silver  fox  and  mink 
are  raised  that  way.  With  ranchmen  in 
the  Army,  the  animals  will  be  killed  and 
skinned,  and  further  breeding  activities 
curtailed. 

Much  wild  fur  is  caught,  so  the  trade 
says,  by  farm  boys,  and  since  most  of  them 
are  below  draft  age,  they  may  go  right  on 
catching  muskrats.  But  they  may  not. 
Older  trappers  will  probably  find  jobs  in 
war  industries.  In  the  South,  where 
opossum  skins  are  byproducts  of  food, 
there's  no  sure  method  of  predicting  how 
many  of  these  skins  find  their  way  into 
coats. 

Buying  a  fur  coat  is  a  long-term  invest- 
ment, not  to  be  made  on  impulse,  especially 
these  days  when  wise  buying  is  a  patriotic 
duty.  Here  are  some  facts  you  should 
know  about  furs  when  you  go  out  to 
make  your  selection: 

What  kind  of  animal  are  you  getting? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
established  Fair  Trade  Practice  Rules  for 
the  fur  industry.  These  rules  are  intended 
to  protect  fur  dealers,  as  well  as  consum- 
ers, from  unfair  trade  practices. 

Misrepresentation  of  grade,  quality,  or 
kind  of  fur,  by  advertisements  or  labels, 
by  omitting  important  facts  about  the  fur 
is  forbidden. 


Giving  the  fur  a  name  that  doesn't 
mean  anything  but  sounds  as  if  it  does, 
and  not  explaining  what  animal  the  fur 
really  comes  from,  is  also  taboo. 

Neither  can  they  say  a  fur  comes  from 
some  foreign  country,  when  in  truth  it 
was  trapped  by  a  lad  in  Louisiana.  Deal- 
ers can't  misrepresent  or  romanticize  the 
geographic  background  of  their  furs. 

If  furs  are  tipped,  blended,  pointed,  or 
dyed,  it  must  say  so  on  the  label.  If  they 
are  made  of  pieces,  tails,  paws,  and  fur 
odds  and  ends,  or  if  made  from  second- 
hand, worn,  or  used  furs,  this  must  be 
made  known.  Also,  if  the  garment  itself 
is  used  or  second  hand  the  consumer  must 
be  so  informed. 

Clever  advertising  copywriters  can't  say 
a  fur  is  Northern  Seal  in  letters  large 
enough  to  announce  the  end  of  the  war  and 
put  an  asterisk  in  your  eye  to  help  it  find 
its  way  down  to  a  line  of  fine  print  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ad,  reading  "Dyed  Rabbit." 
This  isn't  playing  fair,  says  rule  12  of  the 
Fair  Trade  Practice  Rules. 

"Genuine"  is  a  word  that  fur  traders 
must  use  with  care  and  accuracy.  For  in- 
stance. Mink-dyed  Marmot  is  the  skin  of 
a  Eurasian  prairie  dog,  dyed  to  simulate 
mink.  It's  all  right  to  call  it  Mink-dyed 
Marmot,  but  when  you  tack  "Genuine"  in 
front  of  it,  customers  might  get  the  idea 
that  it's  more  than  it  is.  The  Commission 
thinks  this  use  of  the  word  is  misleading. 

It  is  against  the  law  for  retail  furriers 
falsely  to  promise  they  can  "get  it  for  you 
wholesale."  And  they  aren't  supposed 
to  claim  they  are  giving  you  a  mark-down 
price,  unless  they  actually  are.  Neither 
are  they  supposed  to  advertise  free  storage 
when  the  cost  of  this  service  is  really  in- 
cluded in  the  price.  How  scrupulously  the 
law  can  be  enforced  in  these  respects,  is 
difficult  to  tell,  but  fur  purchasers  will  find 
their  best  protection  in  buying  from  a 
merchant  with  a  reputation  for  honesty 
and  integrity. 

Pelts  need  processing 

Not  many  general  rules  can  be  stated  to 
explain  the  differences  between  pelts.  For 
one  kind  of  fur,  the  colder  the  native  re- 


gion of  the  animal,  the  finer,  hardier,  and 
thicker  its  hair.    Furs  from  animals  that 
live  in  wooded  sections  are  darker  in  color 
than  those  from  animals  that  thrive  in  the 
bleak  North.    The  best  furs  are  trapped  ' 
during  the  coldest  season  when  fur  is  thick-  , 
est.    Furs  taken  at  exactly  the  right  time  j 
are  called  prime  furs,  and  are  the  most  i 
valuable. 

Preparing  an  animal  skin  for  a  fur  gar- 
ment is  a  process  that  has  changed  little 
through  the  ages.  First  the  skin  side  is 
soaked  in  salt  water,  and  treaded  or  beaten 
to  soften  it.  Then  the  flesh  particles  are 
removed  by  scraping  the  skin  with  a  dull 
knife.  If  this  is  not  done  correctly,  the 
skin  is  weakened.  \ 

Next  the  skin  is  stretched  and  dried, 
after  which  it  is  oiled  and  treaded  again 
and  stretched  in  every  direction.  Then  it 
goes  into  a  rotary  drum  containing  dry 
sawdust,  which  absorbs  the  oil  and  grease. 
The  sawdust  is  shaken  out  of  the  fur  by 
means  of  a  rotary  cage,  and  the  cleaned 
pelt  is  beaten  for  several  hours,  and 
combed. 

Expensive  furs,  of  good  color,  remain  as 
nature  made  them.  Furs  of  poor  color  are 
dyed.  Sometimes  they  are  colored  to 
point  up  natural  characteristics  of  the  fur. 
Sometimes  they  are  dyed  to  look  like 
another  fur,  or  to  hide  defects,  or  because 
style  decrees  a  certain  color,  or  because  the 
natural  color  isn't  attractive.  When  a 
manufacturer  changes  the  natural  color, 
he  must  disclose  that  fact.  Formerly, 
dyeing  was  harmful,  making  the  fur 
brittle.  Modern  dyeing  methods  can  have  i 
little  or  no  harmful  effect.  | 

"Blended  furs"  are  furs  which  have  been 
colored  by  running  a  brush  or  feather  over 
the  top  hairs.  Called  variously  blending, 
tipping,  shading,  or  feathering,  this  is 
done  chiefly  to  such  furs  as  martens,  fish- 
ers, and  minks  to  produce  an  even  shade 
when  the  furs  do  not  exactly  match  each 
other. 

"Leathering,"  "resetting,"  and  "drop- 
ping"  are  feats  of  the  skilled  furrier. 
Full-haired,  thick  furs  such  as  European 
white  fox  are  frequently  cut  into  strips 
[Concluded  on  -page  14\ 
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A  consumers^  guide  to  furs 


Beaver 

r 

Color  varies  from  dark  brown  to 
lighter  shades.    Guard  hairs  are  re- 
moved in  most  cases  to  disclose  soft 
silky  underground.  Extensively 
used  for  trimmings  and  garments. 

Muskrat 

Varies  from  a  reddish  brown  to  very 
dark  brown.    Finest  specimens  of  a 
blue-black    shade.    Natural  blue 
black  skins  are  not  dyed;  other 
types  sheared  and  dyed  to  simulate 
Hudson  Seal. 

Calf 

ff 

Used  to  imitate  Pony,  Lamb,  and 
Ocelot   in   coats   and  trimmings. 
Hair  has   tendency  to  break  off 
leaving  bare  places. 

Nutria 

A  South  American  rodent,  this  fur 
sometimes  sold  as  South  American 
Beaver.    Light  sandy  color,  with 
some  shades  varying  to  dark  brown. 
Dark  better  grades  sold  in  natural 
color;  lighter  colors  dyed. 

Civet  cat 

Trade  name  for  the  spotted  skunk. 
Has  a  black  skin  with  very  conspic- 
uous white  markings.    Used  for 
coats  and  trimmings. 

Opossum 

Australian    Opossum    ranges  in 
color  from  blue  gray  to  yellow, 
though  yellow  shades  are  usually 
dyed.     American   Opossum   is  a 
silver  gray  on  a  white  background. 
Usually  dyed  in  various  colors. 

Kolinsky 

Also  known  as  red  sable.  Naturally 
yellowish  but  it  is  usually  dyed 
black  to  simulate  sable. 

Persian  lamb 

May  be  black,  brown,  white  or 
mottled,  but  most  skins  dyed  black. 
Even   naturally   black   skins  are 
dyed  to  make  them  uniform  in 
color. 

Krimmer 

^^^^ 

TT 

Member  of  the  sheep  family.  Pos- 
sesses curl  similar  to  Persian  Lamb. 
Light  gray  in  color,  varying  to  a 
dark   dray.    Has  well  developed 
open  curls  that  form  flat  ringlets. 

Pony 

From  Russian  ponies,  furs  vary  in 
color  from  mouse  gray  to  a  deep 
brown.    Lighter  shades  are  usually 
dyed.    Most  desirable  furs  covered 
with  very  little  hair,  have  markings 
very  similar  to  moire  silk. 

Leopard 

Small  supple  skins  with  short  hair 
and    well-placed    markings  most 
desirable.    Somaly  Leopards  shed 
extensively;  snow  Leopards  do  not. 
Better  quality  have  marked  contrast 
between  spots  and  body  color. 

Rabbit 

Dyed  many  shades.    Most  frequent 
shade,  brown,  mole,  and  blue.  Sold 
under  a  variety  of  trade  names. 
Some  of  these  are  coney,  lapin, 
marmotine,  and  bay  seal. 

Marmot 

All  Marmots  are  dyed.  Naturally 
fur  is  yellow  to  brown,  sprinkled 
with  hairs  of  darker  shades.  Finest 
varieties   have   bluish   hue.  Fre- 
quently dyed  to  simulate  Mink  and 
Sable. 

Raccoon 

Better  specimens  are  medium  steel 
blue  in  color.    Paler,  streaked  furs 
are  less  expensive.    Lighter  shades 
are  frequently  dyed  many  different 
colors. 

Marten 

Stone  Marten  varies  from  brown  to 
fawn.    Underground    pale,  often 
purplelike  in  color.    Not  usually 
dyed.    Baum  Marten  which  comes 
naturally  in  dark  brown  to  yellow 
is  usually  blended. 

Squirrel 

Gray,  with  long  white  hairs  of  a 
bluish  tint.    Some  of  a  brownish 
shade.    Finest   skins   are  thickly 
furred,  have  very  dark  center. 
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and  then  sewn  together  with  strips  of 
leather  inserted  between  the  fur  strips. 
By  this  process  woolly  looking  furs  are 
made  to  appear  fluffy  and  the  tendency  to 
mat  is  reduced.  This  is  also  done  to 
make  a  small  pelt  larger,  or  to  make  2 
pelts  where  originally  there  was  only  one. 

Mink  furs  are  "dropped"  or  "let  out." 
Furriers  with  razor-edge  knives  slice  the 
mink  pelts  into  tiny  strips  which  are  then 
stitched  together  diagonally.  As  a  result, 
the  original  fur  is  made  into  a  long  strip 
twice  as  long  and  half  as  wide.  Used  only 
on  the  most  expensive  furs,  this  process 
results  in  coats  with  long  narrow  stripes. 

"Letting  in"  on  the  other  hand  is  the 
reverse  of  "dropping."  The  fur  skin  is 
sliced  into  tiny  strips  and  sewn  together 
to  make  the  fur  wider  and  shorter.  Some- 
times the  small  cut  strips  are  sewed  to- 
gether criss-cross,  and  the  result  is  to  give 
a  herringbone  effect.  Again  they  may  be 
"reset"  to  give  the  effect  of  a  number  of 
rich  dark  stripes. 

It's  wise  to  look  at  the  underside  of  fur 
to  see  how  it  was  put  together.  If  it  has 
been  carefully  cut  and  the  pieces  sewed 
together  in  a  regular  pattern,  you  are 
getting  a  good  fur.  But  if  it  is  made  up 
of  many  small  irregular  pieces  of  fur 
patched  together,  you  are  getting  a  low 
quality  coat  and  should  be  charged  ac- 
cordingly. 

When  you  buy  your  coat 

To  judge  the  quality  of  fur  in  a  coat,  ask 
to  see  the  same  kind  of  fur  in  several  price 
ranges.  Good  furs  are  bright  and  lustrous; 
low-grade  furs  are  apt  to  be  dull  and  life- 
less in  appearance. 

Fur  should  be  especially  thick  at  im- 
portant friction  points — the  edges,  cuffs, 
sleeves,  pockets,  back  of  the  neck  and 
bottom  of  the  coat.  Since  a  fur  coat  is 
expected  to  last  2  to  5  or  more  years,  its 
wearing  qualities  must  be  considered. 

Be  sure  the  coat  fits  properly.  Fur  coats 
should  be  loose  and  roomy,  and  should 
hang  from  the  shoulders.  A  well-fitted 
coat  never  feels  bulky  or  heavy.  Make 
sure  there  is  no  strain  on  the  fur  across  the 
back,  under  the  arms,  or  in  the  sleeves. 
This  is  especially  important  in  coats 
made  of  weak  furs  or  small  pelts. 

In  general,  remember  that  short,  flat,  or 
medium  haired  furs  are  most  flattering  to 
short  figures,  while  medium,  high,  or  very 
high  haired  furs  look  best  on  tall  figures. 

When  you  have  picked  out  your  coat  and 
decided  to  buy  it,  get  a  receipt  stating  the 
exact  kind  of  fur  which  has  been  used,  and 
whether  or  not  the  furs  are  natural,  dyed, 


or  blended .  If  storage  service  or  repairs  are 
to  be  made  for  a  period  of  one  year  with- 
out charge,  get  a  statement  in  writing  to 
that  effect.  You  are  paying  for  them  in 
the  price  of  the  coat. 

Take  care  of  your  coat 

Don't  drop  it  on  chairs,  or  drape  it  on 
radiators,  or  throw  it  around.  Furs  are 
delicate.  Hang  them  on  wide,  well- 
padded  hangers,  and  place  them  in  the 
coolest  closet  in  the  home,  for  heat  may 
dry  out  some  of  the  oils  of  the  leather. 
It's  a  good  idea  to  shake  out  a  fur  coat 
before  hanging  it  up,  and  after  removing 
it  from  a  hanger,  so  that  the  fur  will 
remain  fluffy. 

Never  dry  a  wet  coat  on  a  radiator. 
Comb  it  lightly  with  the  flow  of  the  fur, 
then  brush  it  in  the  same  direction.  Shake 
the  coat,  then  hang  it  in  a  cool  room, 
where  air  circulates  freely. 

Try  not  to  wear  out  one  part  of  your 
coat  quicker  than  the  rest  of  it,  by  carry- 
ing packages,  books,  or  handbags  under 
the  arm,  sliding  in  and  out  of  seats,  and 
wearing  collars  high  and  close  to  the  neck. 
A  scarf  is  good  protection  for  a  fur  collar. 
When  sitting  down,  always  unfasten  a  fur 
coat  and  shrug  it  loose  at  the  shoulders. 

Strong  sunlight  isn't  good  for  furs;  it 


may  fade  them,  and  also  it  may  dry  out 
the  oils. 

Inspect  your  furs  regularly  for  tears  and 
rips  and  repair  them  at  once.  Small  rips 
may  soon  work  into  jagged  tears  that  will 
require  an  entirely  new  skin  to  replace 
the  damage. 

Dirt,  grease,  and  dust  are  moth  bait. 
Never  store  your  furs  without  first  having 
them  cleaned.  Your  coat  will  last  longer 
and  look  better,  with  proper  attention 
given  to  its  cleanliness.  The  sawdust 
drum  method  in  which  the  coat  is  tum- 
bled around  in  a  drum  containing  sawdust 
and  a  noninflammable  cleaning  fluid,  is 
considered  by  furriers  to  be  a  good  one. 
Immersion  of  the  fur  in  a  dry-cleaning 
fluid  is  not  recommended,  as  many  of  these 
fluids  remove  much  of  the  natural  and 
dressing  oils  from  furs. 

If  the  coat  lining  is  soiled  in  spots,  "spot 
clean"  it,  or  remove  the  lining  and  have 
it  cleaned  separately. 

Moths,  heat,  light,  moisture,  and  fric- 
tion are  the  greatest  enemies  of  fur.  To 
make  furs  last  longer,  it  is  wise  to  store 
them  away  in  summer.  Both  cold  storage 
and  fumigable  storage  are  recommended 
by  experts. 

If  you  store  your  furs  at  home,  it  will 
pay  you  to  get  some  scientific  advice  on 


DO  YOU  KNOW  where  there  is  a  sewing  center  in  your  town?  If  there  isn't  one 
now,  you'd  better  hurry  and  get  one  started.  That's  a  good  place  to  take  your  old 
fur  coat,  when  it  needs  mending,  if  you  don't  know  how  to  do  the  job.  Somebody 
there  may  be  able  to  help  you.  Tears  and  rips  should  always  be  repaired  immediately, 
to  keep  them  from  spreading,  and  linings  should  be  kept  in  good  condition. 
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the  subject.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Leaflet  No.  145,  "Clothes 
Moths,"  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Send 
for  it,  with  5  cents  in  cash,  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


What  to  send  the  boys 

[Concluded  from  page  4] 

If  your  boy  is  in  the  Marine  Corps,  the 
parcel  should  carry  your  name  and  address, 
then  HIS  rank  or  rating,  full  name,  and  the 
letters  U.  S.  M.  C,  then  his  Marine  Corps 
Unit  number,  and  the  post  office  (either 
New  York  or  San  Francisco)  through 
which  the  parcel  will  be  routed.  Sample: 

From:  JohnR.  Doe 

205  West  State  Street 
Boston,  NLassachusetts 
To:  Private  John  Henry  Smith,  USMC 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Unit  No.  — 
c/o  Postmaster 
San  Francisco,  California 

You  may  write  inscriptions  on  the 
parcel — such  as  "Happy  New  Year," 
"With  Best  Wishes,"  so  long  as  the  in- 
scription doesn't  interfere  with  the  reading 
of  the  address.  The  post  office  advises 
you  to  insure  gifts  "of  more  than  ordinary 
value,"  and  recommends  that  articles  of 
considerable  value  be  sent  as  first-class, 
registered  mail.  Money  orders  are  the  best 
way  to  handle  money  gifts.  Cash 
shouldn't  be  sent  overseas — at  many 
places  where  the  boys  are  stationed  there 
are  local  prohibitions  against  the  importa- 
tion of  United  States  money.  However, 
domestic  postal  money  orders  can  be 
cashed  at  service  post  offices  wherever 
they  are  located,  and  are  paid  in  local  for- 
eign currency  at  the  prevailing  rate  of 
exchange. 

We're  not  going  too  far  afield  by  dis- 
cussing another  problem  that  must  plague 
the  mothers  of  our  Johnnies — not  what  to 
send  Johnny,  but  what  to  pack  for  him 
when  he  first  goes  into  the  Army.  We 
can  do  no  better  than  repeat  the  advice  of 
an  ex-newspaperman  gone  into  the  Army. 
He  says:  "Take  shower  slippers,  plain 
white  underwear,  plain  brown  socks, 
talcum,  shaving  cream  (a  canvas  shaving 
kit  is  useful),  an  address  book,  half  dozen 
wire  coat  hangers,  and  10  feet  of  clothes 
line.  Take  a  few  extra  towels,  handker- 
chiefs; take  swimming  trunks,  and  a  sew- 
ing kit.  A  lightweight  letter-writing  kit 
helps.  Leave  at  home  all  those  extra 
civilian  clothes  except  one  change  of  shirt, 
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socks,  and  undies,  to  hold  you  over  until 
the  Army  outfits  you.  You've  got  to 
send  your  "civvies"  home.  Better  not 
take  radio  and  camera.  Some  camps  ban 
them.  Don't  bring  things  to  clutter  up 
your  small  quarters  at  camp,  and  useless 
luggage  that  you'll  be  obliged  to  send 
home."  Another  soldier,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  "Consumers'  Guide,"  says  it's 
a  smart  idea  to  wear  brown  shoes  when 
you  leave  for  camp.  They'll  match  your 
uniform  when  you  are  off  duty  and  want 
to  change  over  from  new  Army  shoes  to 
something  old  and  friendly. 

Here's  the  biggest  tip  we  can  give  you 
on  the  gifts-for-soldiers  problem.  Make 
them  small,  and  frequent.  Small  because  of 
limited  shipping  space,  and  especially 
because  of  the  limited  storage  space  that 
each  boy  is  allowed.  Small,  also  and  eco- 
nomical, so  that  you  can  send  gifts  more 
frequently.  One  large  box  received  once  a. 
month  from  home  leaves  Johnny  in  the 
doldrums  28  days  out  of  30.  Keep  the 
small  stuff  trickling  in  regularly — a  pack- 
age of  razor  blades,  a  few  bars  of  soap,  a 
few  packages  of  cigarettes  or  a  carton,  a 
towel,  a  pair  of  socks  or  three,  a  small  can 
of  hard  candies,  a  couple  of  handkerchiefs. 
That's  what  keeps  the  boys  smiling. 


What  is  your  armor  made  of? 

[Concluded  fro7n  page  6] 

In  using  depilatories,  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  destroying  the  epidermis,  along 
with  the  hairs,  or  of  causing  irritation. 

Use  of  liquid  hair  dyes  around  the  eyes 
is  dangerous.  Hair  dyeing  should  be  done 
only  by  experts,  and  only  after  tests  have 
been  made  to  tell  whether  the  person  is 
allergic  to  the  dye.  Many  hair  dyes  are 
poisonous  if  they  enter  the  system  through 
a  break  in  the  skin. 

Animal,  and  then  vegetable,  fats  are 
best  for  oiling  dry  hair.  Mineral  oils  are 
not  only  least  beneficial,  but  are  definitely 
drying  if  used  continually.  Soapless  sham- 
poos may  strip  hair  of  natural  oil.  Dry 
shampoos  drastically  dry  hair  and  scalp, 
and  may  be  inflammable. 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  what  causes 
dandruff.  Some  dandruff  removers  may 
cleanse  the  scalp  temporarily,  but  they 
cannot  prevent  an  accumulation  of  more 
dandruff.  Oils  are  generally  useless,  also, 
for  this  purpose. 

In  buying  cosmetics,  remember  that  they 
can't  perform  miracles.  All  they  can  do 
is  make  you  better  groomed,  more  colorful. 


Be  suspicious  of  products  that  promise  to 
revitalize  crepey  skin,  pull  up  double  chins, 
remove  freckles,  dissolve  moles,  fill  in 
pockets  under  the  eyes,  round  out  the 
contours  of  the  figure,  feed  the  skin  vita- 
mins, produce  long  silky  eyelashes,  banish 
dry  skin,  correct  oily  skin,  or  clear  up 
acne  overnight. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ex- 
amined claims  made  by  hundreds  of  cos- 
metic companies  and  corrected  advertising 
which  it  believes  it  can  prove  wrong. 
Many  extravagant  claims  which  used  to  be 
made  no  longer  appear  in  advertisements. 
The  Wheeler-Lea  Act  of  1938  gave  the 
FTC  direct  power  to  protect  consumers 
from  false  and  misleading  advertising. 

Buying  a  useless  cosmetic  is  one  thing; 
all  you  lose  is  your  money.  But  buying 
a  cosmetic  that  injures  you,  is  another. 
The  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  makes 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  responsible 
for  protecting  people  from  harmful  prod- 
ucts and  false  labeling  and  the  FSA  makes 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  its 
agent  in  tracking  down  these  health  and 
pocketbook  snatchers. 

Both  agencies,  the  FTC  and  the  F&DA, 
welcome  consumer  reports  on  products 
and  claims  that  appear  to  fall  short  of  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  Be  sure  you 
know  what  those  requirements  are,  how- 
ever, before  you  engage  in  name  calling. 
For  that  information,  you  should  write 
directly  to  each  agency. 

Finally,  remember  that  all  cosmetics 
have  price  ceilings,  and  you  shouldn't 
pay  more  than  the  ceiling  price.  Wherever 
formulas  have  been  changed,  because  of 
chemical  shortages,  an  OPA  board  reviews 
the  changed  product  and  sets  a  fair  price 
for  it.  Look  for  ceiling  prices;  they 
should  be  posted  on  or  near  counters 
where  cosmetics  are  sold. 
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CEILINGS  STRETCHED — FOODS 

GET  out  your  pencil  and  paper,  says  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  make 
a  list  of  the  prices  you  paid  from  Septem- 
ber 28  through  October  2  for  the  new  foods 
it  has  placed  under  price  ceilings.  Then 
carry  the  list  to  market  and  make  sure — 
from  now  until  December  3— you  don' t 
pay  more  than  the  top  price  charged  dur- 
ing those  5  days.     Some  changes  in  these 
ceiling  prices  may  be  made  later. 

Here  is  the  list  of  foods  exempt  from 
March  ceilings,  but  now  under  September  28- 
October  2  ceilings  until  further  notice: 


Poultry  Canned  milk 

Mutton  Onions 

Butter  Potatoes  (white) 

Eggs  Dry  beans 

Cheese  Corn  meal 

CEILINGS  LIFTED — OTHER  FOODS 


Fresh  citrus 

fruits 
Canned  citrus 

fruits  and 

juices 


Don't  look  for  fixed  ceilings  between  now 
and  December  31  on  these  foods: 


Coffee 
Sugar 

Canned  vegetables 
Rice 

Dried  fruits 


Breakfast  cereals 
Canned  fish 
Shortenings 
Lard 

Cooking,  salad 
oils 

Each  time  packers,  processors,  whole- 
salers, retailers  buy  one  of  these  foods 
^at  a  higher  cost,  they  may  up  their  ceil- 
ing prices.   .   .   .     First,  they  estimate 
their  new  costs,  then  add  mark-ups  officially 


fixed  by  OPA.   .   .   .     All  adjustments  must 
be  made  by  December  31. 

Not  all  stores  will  have  higher  ceiling 
prices  on  these  foods  at  first,  but  more 
and  more  will,  on  more  and  more  of  this  list. 

CEILINGS  PROMISED—RENTS 

Wherever  you  live,  in  the  country  or  in  the 
city,  OPA  promises  to  clamp  a  ceiling  over 
your  rent. 

That's  part  of  its  crack-down  on  living 
costs.     Your  September  1942  "Consumers' 
Guide"  tells  you  what  that  will  mean  for 

New  eviction  rules,  since  that  issue 
went  to  press,  require  landlords  to  get 
the  approval  of  the  local  Rent  Director 
before  they  may  evict  anyone.  Landlords 
who  wish  to  sell  a  place  now  occupied  cannot 
evict  tenants  without  first  obtaining  a 
certificate  of  eviction.    Tenants  must  have 
5  months'  notice o     Proof  that  one-third  of 
purchase  price  has  been  paid  must  be  given 
to  the  Rent  Director. 

RUBBER  STRETCHERS 

Everybody's  going  to  be  in  on  gasoline 
rationing,  come  November  22.     That's  ordered 
by  the  War  Production  Board,  primarily  to 
save  rubber.   ,   .   .     OPA  will  do  the  ration- 
ing.  .  .   .    Eastern  automobile  drivers 
already  operate  on  a  basic  ration  that  gives 
just  under  8  miles  of  driving  a  day.  Only 
a  few,  whose  war  work  makes  extra  driving 


necessary,  get  extra  gasoline.    Watch  your 
papers. 

It's  good  form  now  to  give  black  looks 
to  the  man  who  drives  over  35  miles  an  hour. 
He's  a  heel.     That's  official. 

New  rubber  tires  have  been  rationed  for 
a  year.     Now  OPA  is  getting  ready  to  ration 
used  tires  and  tubes.    Meanwhile,  it  has 
ordered  all  sales  stopped  until  ration  plans 
can  be  worked  out  to  assure  all  tires  going 
to  those  who  need  them  most. 

TIRE  TURN-IN 

OPA  is  going  to  try  to  keep  every  essential 
car  rolling  to  work.     That's  why  it's 
ordered  everyone  who  holds  more  than  5 
tires  to  sell  the  extras  to  the  Government. 

Each  person  who  registers  for  a  gaso- 
line ration  will  have  to  certify,  when 
he  registers,  that  he  owns  no  more  than 
5  tires.  .   .   .     There's  a  fine  of  $10,000 
for  people  who  fail  to  come  clean. 

Tires  will  be  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  specified  prices,  varying  according 
to  the  wear  on  the  tire.   .  .  .    Your  forfeit 
now  may  be  your  fortune  later.     The  Gov- 
ernment will  put  all  turned-in  tires  into 
the  best  possible  condition  and  then  see 
that  they  are  sold  back  to  the  people  who 
need  them  most. 

BUNDLE  UP 

Pront  parlors,  darkened  and  closed  for  the 
winter,  are  going  to  be  in  style  again. 
If  you  heat  your  house  with  fuel  oil  you'll 
want  to  close  off  all  unnecessary  living 
quarters.    You'll  get  from  one-quarter  to 
one-third  less  oil  than  you  got  last  year. 

Before  you  apply  for  your  fuel  oil  ration, 
do  4  things:  (1)  Measure  the  floor  area 
of  the  living  space  in  your  house.  It's 
simple  arithmetic:  Multiply  the  width  by  the 
length  of  each  living  room,  and  all  hall- 
ways.    Do  not  include  the  floor  area  of 
basements,  garages,  sleeping  porches,  sun 
porches,  recreation  rooms;  these  are  not 
counted  as  living  space.  ...     (2)  Write 
down  the  amount  of  oil  in  your  tank  as  of 
October  1.  .  .  .     (3)  Get  from  your  dealer 
a  certified  statement  of  the  fuel  oil  you 
purchased  last  year.     (4)  Add  up  all  the 
gallons  you  used  for  heating  house  and 
water  from  June  1,  1941,  to  May  31,  1942. 

With  these  4  facts  you'll  quickly  get 
your  ration  from  your  local  War  Price  and 
Rationing  Board.  .  .  .     That  is,  provided 


you  have  not  installed  a  fuel-oil  unit  or 
converted  your  furnace  to  fuel  oil  since 
July  3.     In  that  case,  you  cannot  buy  any 
fuel  oil,  because  you  had  been  warned 
already  of  the  shortage,  and  defied  the 
warning. 

Applications  for  rations  were  issued  by 
OPA  on  October  6.     They  must  be  made  by  all 
householders  living  in  30  rationed  States. 
Get  yours  from  your  local  War  Price  and 
Rationing  Board. 

MEAT  EATERS  SHARE 

Your  love  of  pets  is  put  to  the  meat  test 
now  that  the  Foods  Requirements  Committee 
has  decided  that  the  2yz  pounds  of  "red 
meat"  you  may  buy  must  include  meat  that 
you,  your  dogs,  your  cats,  and  other  pets 
eat .     See  pages  10  and  11,  November  1942 
issue  of  "Consumers'  Guide,"  for  the  reasons 
for  meat-sharing. 

It's       pounds  apiece  only  for  grownups 
above  12.     Tops  for  children  from  6  to  12 
years  is  IVz  pounds;  for  children  6  and  under 
it's  %  pound. 

Everybody's  weekly  allowance  includes  meat 
eaten  in  restaurants. 

It  includes  meat  eaten  as  a  guest  in 
somebody  else's  house. 

It  includes  the  bones,  gristle,  and  waste 
that  come  with  edible  meat. 

It  includes  bacon,  sausage,  and  canned 
meats. 

It  does  not  include  scrapple,  or  "variety 
meats,"  liver,  heart,  kidneys,  tripe, 
brains,  etc.,  to  you. 

It  does  not  include  poultry,  fish,  eggs, 
but  only  beef,  veal,  lamb,  mutton,  and  pork, 

BEEF  GRADES  CHANGED 

No  more  "AA"  grade  marks  will  appear  on  the 
topmost  quality  of  beef  and  veal,  because 
OPA  now  orders  that  meat  of  that  rank  must 
bear  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
grade  mark,   "Choice."    Also,   it  must  be 
graded  by  USDA  graders. 

This  ruling  changes  the  order  described 
in  your  September  1942  issue  of  "Consumers' 
Guide. " 
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Very  little  "Choice"  meat  reaches  retail 
butcher  shops,  because  very  little  is  pro- 
duced.   The  top  grade  you  are  most  apt  to 
see  is  "Good. " 

If  the  meat  has  been  graded  by  Government 
graders,  it  will  bear  that  stamp  on  every 
retail  cut.     If  it  has  been  graded  by  the 
packer,  it  must  show  an  "A,"  "B,"  or  "C" 
stamp,  but  only  on  each  wholesale  cut.  .  .  . 
Lower  grades  should  sell  for  less,  and  can 
be  made  into  walloping  good  dishes,  if  you 
know  how. 

POINTERS  ON  ANTIFREEZE 

Buy  it,  if  you  must,  but  first  note  this 
advice  just  out  from  OPA; 

(1)  Permanent  types  must  be  labeled  "P"  ; 
nonpermanent  types  must  be  labeled  "N" 
(for  natural)  or  "S"  (for  synthetic)  . 

(2)  Refuse  to  pay  more  than  ceiling 
prices.    Maximum  price  for  "P"  must  not  be 
higher  than  $2.65  a  gallon;  for  "N,"  no 
more  than  |1.40;  for  "S,"  no  more  than  $1.10 
a  gallon.    Substandard  solutions  must  be 
still  lower. 

(3)  Don't  buy  antifreeze  made  from  a  salt 
base,  such  as  calcium  chloride;  it  may  harm 
your  motor. 

(4)  Compare  brands,  prices,  quality  before 
you  buy.     Labels  must  show  strength,  type, 
trade  name,  and  maximum  retail  price. 

If  you  followed  OPA's  advice  last  spring 
and  saved  your  antifreeze,  be  sure  to: 

(1)  Have  filling  station  or  garage, 
equipped  with  hydrometer,  test  strength  of 
solution.     (2)  Add  only  enough  new  solution 
to  get  proper  strength.     (3)  Use  average 
winter  temperature,  rather  than  the  lowest, 
as  your  gauge  of  the  strength  and  amount  of 
antifreeze  you  need.     (4)  Keep  out  impuri- 
ties.   Do  not  disturb  bottom  sediment  when 
your  pour  off  clear  liquid.     Strain  bottom 
liquid  through  cloth.     (5)  Check  cooling 
system  before  you  put  antifreeze  into  your 
car. 

YOU'D  WALK  A  MILE? 

All  kinds  of  new  experiments  in  moving  people 
and  things  hither  and  yon  are  being  ordered 
or  requested  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation. 

Only  one  delivery  a  day  can  now  be  made 
by  a  truck  delivering  to  an  apartment  house 
or  office  building. 


Commercial  truckers  must  get  a  certificate 
of  war  necessity  to  operate. 

Washington's  workers  are  trying  out  a 
"Stand-sit  seat"  in  cars  and  busses  which 
accommodates  many  more  travelers.     So  far 
the  popular  vote  in  favor  of  them  is  2  to  1. 

Too  many  people  still  travel  on  week-ends, 
and  ODT  is  putting  more  punch  into  its 
appeals  to  you  voluntarily  to  ration  your 
travel. 

New  York  City,  with  1  out  of  every  5 
taxicabs  in  the  country,  has  been  ordered 
to  cut  cabs  of  big  companies  by  one-third. 

New  Jersey  is  the  first  State  to  order 
city  workers'  hours  to  be  staggered  to  ease 
the  transportation  load. 

SAVE  THAT  FLASHLIGHT 

Production  of  flashlight  batteries  is  cut 
in  half,  by  WPB  order,  but  don't  fool  your- 
self that  you  can  get  the  better  of  that 
by  stocking  up  on  batteries  now.  Stocking 
up  is  a  waste  of  money,  because  batteries 
not  used  lose  their  power. 

Make  the  batteries  you  have  last  longer, 
by  (1)  Keeping  your  flashlight  in  a  cool, 
dry  place. 

(2)  Checking  it  occasionally,  if  you 
don't  use  it  regularly. 

(3)  Using  it  only  indoors.     If  you  must 
use  it  out-of-doors,  during  black-outs,  be 
sure  a  transparent  red  material  is  pasted 
over  the  lens. 


MILK  MUDDLES  HERE 

It  takes  more  than  a  cow  to  fill  a  milk 
bottle,  city  consumers  are  discovering. 

Washington  is  getting  more  and  more 
reports  from  communities  about  difficulties 
they  are  facing  in  getting  all  the  milk 
they  would  like  to  have. 

In  the  broad,  the  situation  is  this, 
according  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration:  The  demand  for  milk  in 
bottles  is  growing  faster  than  the  supply 
available  for  that  purpose. 
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It's  all  to  the  good  when  people  get  more 
money  and  want  to  use  more  of  it  to  buy 
milk — milk  being  the  fine  body-builder  it 
is.    But  farmers  are  being  hard  pressed 
to  keep  up  with  the  customers. 

Large  quantities  of  the  milk  are  being 
channeled  into  making  cheese  and  other 
milk  products  for  soldiers  and  Allies, 
bought  for  Lend-Lease. 

On  top  of  that,  dairy  farmers  are  having 
trouble  getting  and  keeping  people  to  milk 
cows,  what  with  men  going  off  to  war  or 
being  lured  away  into  better-paying  jobs. 

What  to  do  about  these  2  main  causes  of 
city  milk  shortages  is  being  threshed  over 
by  various  Government  agencies.    Nobody ' s 
ready  yet  with  an  easy,  pat  solution. 

WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

Maybe  you  wouldn't  feel  any  better  if  some- 
body called  you  a  Victory  heel,  but  that's 
what  OPA  has  ordered  rubber  heel  manufac- 
turers to  call  the  4  standardized  grades 
prescribed  for  their  products. 

All  rubber  lifts  for  shoes  henceforth  must 
meet  these  standards,  and  be  labeled  to 
show  the  grade. 

Ceiling  prices  have  been  fixed  for  each 
grade ,  the  highest  price  being  for  the  V-1 
model,  the  lowest  for  V-4.     Crude  rubber 
cannot  be  used  any  more  in  the  making  of 
rubber  heels;  the  new  models  will  be  made 
with  reclaimed  rubber. 

Obviously  pre-Victory  heels— if  you  can 
get  them — are  of  better  quality.    But  be 
sure,  v/hen  you  buy  the  new  kind,  that  you 
find  out  its  grade,  as  well  as  its  ceiling 
price . 

TOUGH  LUCK  FOR  JOHNNY 

WPB  has  taken  over  complete  control  of 
castor-oil  sales,  but  it  has  ordered  no  cut 
in  sales  for  medicinal  purposes.     You  will 
be  able  to  buy  all  you  want  and  can  pay  for. 

A  tip  to  Johnny:  You  can  tell  your  mother 
doctors  say  it  is  dangerous  to  give  any 
laxative  when  you  have  a  pain,  but  its 
especially  dangerous  to  give  castor  oil. 
Maybe  that  will  help. 

EXPLORING  WASTE 

Right-side-of-the-tracks  Americans  had  it 
"cushy"  during  peacetime. 


Luxuries  like  special  delivery  of  pack- 
ages, special  packaging,  freedom  to  take 
things  home  on  approval,  telephoning  in 
orders  for  little  things,  asking  stores 
to  lay  away  something  v/hich  might  (or  might 
not)  be  called  for  later. 

OPA,  during  the  past  month,  has  been 
holding  conferences  with  retailers  on  how 
to  cut  down  or  cut  out  luxury  services, 
to  save  materials,  vehicles,  and  manpowei*. 


This  and  that 


Out  of  every  pound  of  meat  we  produce, 
12  ounces  go  to  civilians,  4  to  soldiers  and 
Allies. 

Salmon  canners,  who  must  have  first  deliv- 
ered 60  percent  of  this  year's  pack  to 
the  Government,  may  now  sell  20  percent  to 
civilians.    Remaining  20  percent  must  be 
held  until  the  Government  decides  what  may 
be  done  with  it.     Too,  the  Government  plans 
to  take  two-thirds  of  Maine's  canned 
sardines. 

No  green  tea,  not  already  packaged  in 
quarter  pounds  or  in  tea  balls,  may  now  be 
sold  by  wholesalers.     This  kind  of  tea 
came  mostly  from  China  and  Japan. 

If  you  live  in  Los  Angeles,  Dallas, 
Houston,  Kansas  City,  or  New  York  City-,  you 
don't  have  to  prepare  your  empty  tin  cans 
for  the  salvage  collector.     Just  pass  them 
along  as  they  are.     If  you  live  elsewhere, 
cut  open  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  cans, 
flatten  them,  take  off  labels. 

More  margarine  may  come  to  market  this 
year  than  last  because  margarine  manufac- 
turers may  use  10  percent  more  fats  and  oils 
than  they  used  in  1940  and  1941,  Mayonnaise 
and  shortening  makers  must  cut  down  10 
percent. 

Almost  6  billion  pounds  of  American 
foods  have  now  been  purchased  for  war  uses. 
Two-thirds  are  on  their  way  to  Allies  and 
our  fighters,  one-third  to  stock  piles  for 
this  and  other  uses. 

National  income  experts  in  Washington 
figure  that  America's  richest  third  in  1942 
will  have  average  incomes  of  $5,186;  our 
poorest  third,   $837.     Two-thirds  of  our 
national  income  will  go  to  the  top  third; 
11  percent  to  our  bottom  third. 
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Sweden  rations  food 


War  forces  even  a  neutral  country  to  parcel  its  goods  carefully 
among  its  citizens,  and  Sweden  shows  some  new  ways  to  do  it 


NO  HUNGER  sh  ows  in  this  face.  The  lad  gets  a  hot  lunch  each  school  day.  Despite 
wartime  difficulties,  Sweden  clings  to  its  peacetime  lunch  program.  Today,  a  quarter  of 
Stockholm's  school  children  get  midday  meals.    They're  free  when  children  can't  pay. 


THERE'S  no  such  thing  as  sitting  out  a 
war  when  all  your  next-door  neighbors  are 
fighting,  and  Sweden  knows  it. 

Business  cannot  go  on  as  usual. 

A  million  details  of  living  have  to 
change. 

There's  no  universal  blueprint,  either, 
showing  how  a  nation  must  go  about 
re-shaping  its  business  and  its  living  when 
war  is  battering  all  around  it.  But  the 
devices  used  by  every  nation,  in  war  or 
out,  to  keep  its  people  fed  and  secure, 
become  yardsticks  for  every  other  nation 
against  which  to  measure  its  own  routes 
and  goals. 

Sweden  is  a  country  only  slightly  larger 
than  our  own  State  of  California.  It  has 
about  the  same  number  of  people,  6^2 
million.  It  is  in  a  very  different  locale. 
The  lower  end  of  Sweden  is  in  about  the 
same  latitude  as  Moscow  and  the  southern 
tip  of  Alaska.  Its  upper  end  reaches  be- 
yond the  Arctic  Circle.  Trees,  mountains, 
lakes  and  rivers  dominate  the  scenery. 

Surrounded  now  by  war,  Sweden  cannot 
get  out  very  often  to  do  business,  or  to  buy 
groceries  from  other  countries.  She  must 
depend  in  the  main  on  what  she  can  raise 
in  her  own  soil  and  on  what  she  has 
stowed  away. 

Before  the  war,  Sweden  could  be  counted 
a  "prosperous"  nation.  Her  prosperity 
depended  a  good  deal  on  trading 
with  other  countries  and  trading  was 
good.  Her  ships  carried  wood  products, 
steel,  and  machinery  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  brought  back  fodder  for 
livestock;  fertilizer  for  the  soil;  raw 
materials  for  industry,  for  clothes,  for  heat 
and  power  to  operate  factories  and  motor 
cars.  They  brought  oils,  coffee,  spices, 
and  fruits  for  Swedish  meals. 

Automobiles  were  relatively  common. 
Telephones,  too.  Utilities  were,  and  are, 
operated  by  the  government.  Rates  were 
low.  There  were  very  few  very  rich  or 
very  poor  people. 

About  one-third  of  the  people  of  Sweden 
belong  to  consumer  cooperative  societies, 
which  in  peacetime  brought  them  the 


latest  in  goods  and  services,  and  which 
still  return  whatever  profits  there  are  to 
consumers.  These  cooperatives  range 
from  grocery  store  chains  to  flour  mills 
to  factories  which  make  shoes,  margarine, 
bread,  macaroni,  galoshes,  light  bulbs,  cel- 
lulose wool,  and  a  number  of  other  articles. 

Not  only  did  cooperatives  help  raise 
living  standards  of  the  Swedes,  but  they 
acted  as  an  educational  force.  The 
Swedish  habit  of  buying  for  cash  one  au- 
thority attributes  to  a  long  campaign 
cariied  on  for  about  40  years  by  coopera- 
tives  to   impress   consumers   with  the 


economic  evils  of  paying  for  goods  long 
after  the  goods  had  been  used  up. 

Cooperative  societies  have  continued 
to  grow  during  the  war,  although  many 
of  their  activities  are  curtailed  as  materials 
and  supplies  dwindle. 
The  war  didn't  catch  Sweden  by 
surprise.  She  saw  it  coming,  and  knew 
she  might  have  to  tie  up  her  ships  at  the 
dock.  She  began  to  stock  up  as  far  back 
as  1936.  She  built  up  reserves  of  clothing, 
medical  supplies,  and  food.  As  the  war 
drew  closer  she  forbade  the  export  of  food 
and  essential  raw  materials. 
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When  the  war  came,  Sweden  set  about 
the  tough  diplomatic  job  of  walking  on 
eggs  to  keep  neutral.  She  undertook  the 
equally  tough  job  of  keeping  her  people  fed 
and  working. 

Sweden  began  to  ration  foods  early  in 
1940,  not  because  of  particular  shortages, 
but  to  avoid  shortages.  The  government 
developed  a  system  of  price  control  to  keep 
prices  from  climbing — one  of  voluntary, 
rather  than  compulsory,  agreements  be- 
tween the  government  and  producers  and 
dealers . 

Prices  of  agricultural  products  had  been 
controlled  even  before  the  war  by  a 
system  of  government  subsidies.  When 
war  came,  the  government  extended  the 
subsidy  system  to  industry  to  prevent  in- 
dustrial products  from  zooming  in  price. 

The  country  took  measures  to  combat 
hoarding  and  price  profiteering,  and  en- 
couraged growing  food  at  home. 

For  a  while  after  the  shooting  war  began 
in  Europe,  Swedish  ships  moved  through 
the  shipping  lanes  with  comparative  ease, 
kept  food,  fuel,  and  animal  fodder  coming 
into  the  country.  Then  in  April  1940, 
Germany  invaded  Norway  and  Denmark 
and  put  Swedish  shipping  in  a  strait 
jacket.  Ships  stayed  home,  or  took  grave 
risks  at  sea. 

Up  to  July  1942,  Sweden  lost  a  total  of 
150  vessels,  sunk,  adding  up  to  637,000 
deadweight  tons;  and  almost  a  thou- 
sand sailors  lost  their  lives.    That's  a 


big  total  for  a  small  neutral  country. 

Nature  teamed  up  with  the  warring 
nations  to  reduce  Sweden's  food  supply. 
For  2  successive  years,  1940  and  1941,  crops 
failed.  The  1941  winter  was  the  coldest 
on  record.  The  1941  crop  was  the  poorest 
in  70  years. 

Swedes  now  have  permission  to  move  5 
ships  per  month  through  both  the  British 
and  German  blockades.  These  ships  take 
Swedish  cargoes  to  South  America  and 
Africa,  and  return  with  food,  textiles,  and 
fuel.  The  government  dictates  the  use  of 
these  ships,  allocating  space  for  imports 
and  exports. 

What  these  ships  bring,  plus  what 
the  Swedes  have  left  from  their  pre- 
war reserves,  plus  what  they  can  grow 
at  home,  add  up  to  what  they  eat.  Al- 
though rations  are  tight,  they're  not  des- 
perate. Swedes  still  eat  much  better  than 
the  people  of  the  occupied  countries  of 
Europe.  They  are  trying  various  devices 
for  seeing  that  the  nation's  foodstuffs  are 
divided  up  according  to  need. 

Last  year  Sweden  spent  about  $6,250,000 
to  provide  edible  fats  and  milk  at  prices 
below  the  market  for  families  with  taxable 
incomes  under  $500  a  year. 

Milk  is  not  rationed;  fats  are.  Persons 
in  low-income  families  get  ration  cards 
which  entitle  them  to  buy  both  rationed 
household  fats  and  unrationed  milk  at 
special  depots  where  the  foods  are  sold  at 
below-market  prices;  or  to  buy  these  items 


at  regular  retail  stores  at  lower  prices. 
The  government  makes  up  the  difference  to 
the  distributors. 

This  year  it  has  been  proposed  to  quad- 
ruple the  amount  spent  by  the  government 
for  low-cost  fats  and  milk. 

The  Swedish  State  Information  Board 
estimates  that  nearly  half  the  households 
in  Sweden  have  special  cards  entitling 
them  to  buy  low-cost  government-subsi- 
dized fats.  The  count  is  about  48  percent 
of  Swedish  families.  Some  23  percent  of 
the  population  have  special  cards  for  low- 
cost  milk. 

Since  low-income  families  cannot  afford 
the  more  expensive  non-rationed  foods,  the 
government  has  recently  issued  them  extra 
ration  cards  permitting  them,  if  they  have 
the  price,  to  buy  more  of  the  cheaper — but 
nourishing — types  of  rationed  foods. 

In  addition,  a  quasi-government  drive 
operates  during  the  winter  months  to 
collect  unused  ration  coupons  from  persons 
who  do  not  intend  to  use  them,  to  dis- 
tribute among  low-income  people,  and  to 
the  forest  workers  who  are  the  backbone  of 
Sweden's  wartime  economy. 

Workers  in  heavy  industry,  including 
these  forest  workers,  charcoal  burners,  and 
others,  get  more  than  average  rations  of 
meat  and  bread,  as  do  farmers  and  farm 
laborers.  When  a  manpower  shortage 
showed  up  in  Sweden  recently,  the  govern- 
ment encouraged  volunteers  to  work  on  the 
land  and  in  the  forests  by  announcing  that 

DAILY  newspapers  print  a  "Rationing 
Calendar"  (4  times  this  length)  showing 
what  each  coupon  is  good  for  and  how  long. 


AMUSED  at  themselves,  the  Swedes  took  this  picture  of  ration-card  trouble  in  a  family 
with  14  children.  With  many  foods  rationed,  the  cards  pile  up.  But  mother,  happy  to 
be  able  to  get  the  food  these  cards  entitle  her  to  buy  for  all  her  clan,  manages  all  right. 
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they'd  be  given  extra  rations  along  with 
the  regular  farm  workers  and  lumbermen. 

Children  are  allowed  special  rations  of 
nourishing  foods  like  cocoa,  oats,  and 
sirup. 

People  over  60  are  allowed  a  bit  more 
coffee  than  their  juniors. 

Invalids  can  get  extra  rations,  and 
pregnant  women  are  allowed  almost 
double  the  normal  amounts  of  essential 
food. 

Foods  smallest  in  supply  are  eggs, 
coffee,  tea,  spices,  and  fresh  fruits. 

Sweden  is  a  coffee-drinking  nation  like 
the  United  States.  When  coffee  first  was 
rationed  in  1940,  stocks  were  ample  and 
there  was  no  noticeable  curtailment  of 
coffee-drinking  habits.  However,  as  time 
went  on  and  imports  came  almost  to  a 
standstill,  rations  were  slashed.  By  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  rations  allowed  adults  only 
one-half  pound  of  coffee  for  3  months — 
from  January  to  April.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  announced  that  there  would  be 
no  more  coffee  from  then  until  October. 
Later,  the  supply  situation  improved  and 
another  half-pound  per  person  was  allowed 
to  last  through  the  spring  and  summer 
until  October.  Total  coffee  per  person 
then  was  a  pound — for  a  9-month  period. 
These  are  slim  pickings  for  a' coffee-drink- 
ing people.  Ersatz  coffee,  made  from  rye, 
acorns,  and  dandelion  roots,  may  have  a 
little  real  coffee  tossed  in  for  flavoring. 

In  the  fresh  fruit  line,  bananas  are 
missed  the  most,  with  citrus  fruits  running 
a  close  second  except  for  oranges  of  which 
there  is  a  supply,  although  limited. 

The  average  Swede  has  a  drawerful  of 
ration  cards — at  least  25  in  current  use. 
It's  a  tough  job  keeping  track  of  them, 
and  that  job  isn't  helped  any  by  constant 
changes  in  the  values  of  the  coupons. 

If  a  shipload  of  coffee  comes  into  Stock- 
holm, the  coffee  ration  may  be  raised  a  bit. 
If  a  cargo  of  American  pork  arrives,  it  is 
announced  that  egg-ration  coupons  are 
interchangeable  for  pork.  If  the  fishing 
fleet  comes  back  with  a  large  catch,  the 
authorities  may  reduce  the  meat  ration  in 
order  to  conserve  meat  and  encourage  fish 
eating. 

For  the  average  Swede  to  keep  up-to- 
date  on  the  value  of  each  of  his  ration  card 
coupons,  he  must  read  a  sort  of  stock 
market  report  whenever  he  goes  out  to 
shop.  Daily  newspapers  have  taken  to 
running  a  "Ransonerings  Kalender"  or 
"Ration  Calendar"    which   names  each 


coupon  in  current  use,  tells  what  can  be 
bought  using  that  coupon,  for  how  long 
the  coupon  is  good,  and  what  exceptions 
are  being  made  in  the  case  of  special 
groups  (like  children,  or  low-income 
families). 

To  add  to  the  complications — or  per- 
haps, to  ease  them — the  consumer  is  given 
a  wide  range  of  choice  in  using  his  ration 
coupons.  For  example,  with  one  sort  of 
coupon  he  can  get  bread — one  of  6  standard 
loaves — or  he  can  buy  hardtack,  crackers, 
oatmeal,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  peas,  beans, 
or  any  of  a  number  of  flours  and  bread  grits. 

Children  may  choose  between  cocoa  and 
tea,  using  the  same  coupon  for  either. 
Adults  can  get  coffee — for  the  same 
coupon — in  either  roasted  or  green  form. 
People  have  taken  to  buying  green  coffee, 
for  which  the  rations  are  slightly  larger, 
and  roasting  it  themselves  on  stove  tops. 

With  one  '  'edible  fats  and  cream' '  coupon 
the  consumer  may  purchase  margarine,  or 
butter,  or  cooking  oil,  or  cream. 

The  "spice"  coupon  is  good  for  so  many 
grams  of  spice — "buyer's  choice." 

The  newspaper  "Ration  Calendar"  keeps 
the  public  advised  on  all  these  alternatives. 

One  enterprising  manufacturer  recently 
put  on  the  market  a  pocketbook  containing 
a  number  of  compartments  to  keep  the 
ration  cards  separate.  Confusion  still 
reigns  in  Swedish  shopping,  even  with  this 
ingenious  device;  but  the  Swedes  are  happy 
that  they  can  buy  food  at  all. 

A  simple  technique  is  practiced  in 
Sweden  in  dividing  up  the  values  of 
coupons.  Ration  coupons  have  certain 
values,  of  course.  For  example,  one  cou- 
pon may  allow  the  holder  to  buy  a  pound 
of  meat.  If  he  wants  only  a  couple  of 
sausages,  say,  weighing  just  a  fraction  of 
a  pound,  he  goes  to  the  butcher's  and 
trades  his  whole  coupon  in  for  a  whole 
new  card  of  fractional  coupons,  each  good 
for  a  fraction  of  a  pound  of  meat,  adding  up 
to  a  pound.  It's  like  changing  a  dime  into 
10  pennies.  He  then  buys  what  he  wants, 
and  the  butcher  detaches  coupons  for  the 
2  sausages  from  the  new  ration  card.  The 
little-value  coupons  he  gets  for  his  big- 
value  coupon  are  called  "exchange 
coupons." 

The  consumer  does  the  same  thing  when 
he  eats  rationed  food  in  a  restaurant.  He 
must  turn  in  a  coupon  for  meat,  or  bread,  or 
butter,  or  eggs  eaten  in  a  restaurant  meal. 
So  that  he  doesn't  have  to  give  up  a  whole 
coupon,  worth  a  pound  of  bread,  in 
exchange  for  just  a  couple  of  slices,  he  gets 


"exchange  coupons,"  and  has  only  enough 
of  them  detached  to  cover  the  2  slices. 

Because  of  bad  crops  and  because  Sweden 
had  to  take  land  away  from  grain  in  order 
to  produce  cattle  fodder  that  had  been 
imported,  the  Swedes  ran  short  on  bread 
grains  and  had  to  ration  bread. 

After  a  nuinber  of  reductions  had  beea 
made  in  the  ration,  the  government  ordered 
a  mixing  of  barley  and  rye  in  the  bread 
wheat  flour.  After  August  3,  1942,  the 
government  forbade  the  baking  of  an  un- 
limited variety  of  loaves — and  standardized 
bread  baking.  Only  6  types  can  now  be 
made  and  sold — 2  of  wheat,  one  of  mixed 
flour,  and  3  of  rye. 

This  standardization  resulted  in  lower 
costs  to  bakers,  so  the  government  ordered 
reductions  in  the  price — a  10  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  rye  and  mixed  flour 
loaves,  and  a  2  percent  reduction  in  the 
wheat  loaves. 

Fodder  for  animals  has  presented  heavy 
problems.  For  2  winters  straight,  it  was 
necessary  to  slaughter  livestock  because  of 
the  feed  shortage.  That  helped  out  the 
meat  situation  temporarily,  but  animals 
were  being  slaughtered  faster  than  they 
were  being  bred,  and  it  couldn't  last. 

Ersatz  was  part  of  the  answer.  Swedish 
scientists  developed  a  synthetic  fodder 
that  is  85  percent  cellulose — a  wood 
product,  and  wood  is  abundant  in  Sweden's 
[Concluded  on  -p.  15] 

FARMING  goes  to  town  in  food-rationed 
Sweden.  City  dwellers  fill  out  their  menus 
with  vegetables  and  fruits  they  raise  on 
vacant  lots,  tending  their  "landed  estates" 
in  spare  time.  There  are  over  10,000  such 
gardens  in  Stockholm  alone. 
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How  do  you  rate 

as  a  transportation  saver? 


IF  you're  not  in  Washington  now,  don't  let  the  Victory  wagon  lure  you  here.  The 
ingenious  guide,  who  thought  up  this  one,  helps  some  of  the  very  few  people  who  have 
time  for  sightseeing  to  cover  the  ground  without  wearing  out  vital  materials.  This  way 
he  saves  tires,  gasoline,  machinery.  Here  he  pauses  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
Building. 


SOME  evening,  when  your  neighbors 
drop  around  to  chew  the  rag,  you  might 
try  this  quiz  on  your  self  and  the  crowd  to 
see  who  rates  highest  as  a  transportation 
saver. 

By  this  time  you  know  that  you  must 
use  a  minimum  of  gasoline;  that  you  must 
take  great  care  of  your  car  and  your  tires; 
that  you  must  cut  your  railroad  travel  to 
essential  trips  only;  that  you  must  use  your 
feet  more.  But  you  must  also  take  extra 
care  of  your  shoes. 

You  know,  too,  that  you  must  put  less 
of  a  burden  on  other  people's  cars,  on 
public  vehicles,  on  the  time  of  people  who 
have  been  performing  services  for  you. 

But  exactly  what  have  you  done  to  meet 
these  wartime  requirements? 

Give  each  person  a  plus  mark  for  each  of 
the  savings  suggested  here  which  he  has 
made;  a  minus  mark  for  those  left  undone. 
You  might  put  a  check  mark  against  sug- 
gested savings  which  don't  apply  to  you. 
Then  add  up  the  plus  and  minus  marks. 

Honors,  of  course,  go  to  the  people  with 
the  largest  number  of  plus,  and  the  fewest 
number  of  minus,  marks. 

1.  If  you  live  wnthin  walking  distance,  do 
you  always  walk  to  and  from  work?    (  ) 

2.  If  you  live  within  walking  distance,  do 
you  always  walk  to  and  from  church?  (  ) 

3.  Whenever  they  occur  within  walking 
distance,  do  you  always  walk  to  and 
from  social  and  imion  gatherings?    (  } 

4.  If  you  live  within  walking  distance,  do 
your  children  always  walk  to  and  from 
school  in  good  weather?    (  ) 

5.  Do  you  always  walk  to  and  from  the 
stores  where  you  buy?    (  ) 

6>  Have  you  reduced  the  number  of  special 
trips  you  make  to  stores  to  buy  food?  (  ) 

7.  Do  you  avoid  special  trips  to  food  stores 
by  doing  your  shopping  on  your  way  to  or 
from  work,  or  to  or  from  school?    (  ) 

8.  Have  you  made  no  telephone  requests  for 
any  special  delivery  of  foods  to  your  home 
during  the  past  month?    (  ) 

9.  Do  you  always  carry  home  all  the  food 
you  buy?    (  ) 

10.  Have  you  helped  to  cut  down  on  home 
delivery  of  milk  by  buying  it  at  stores?  (  ) 


By  reducing  the  number  of  times  the  milk- 
man calls  at  your  home?    (  ) 

11.  Do  you  alwavs  carry  home  with  you 
purchases  you  make  at  department  stores 
when  they  weigh  less  than  10  pounds?  (  ) 

12.  Do  vou  do  your  own  laundry  delivery 
service?    (  ) 

13.  Does  the  laundry  truck  come  for  and 
deliver  laundry  for  yotir  house  on  the  same 
day  it  comes  for  your  neighbors?    (  ) 

14.  Have  you  learned  how  to  do  simple 
repairs  in  your  house,  so  you  don't  have  to 
call  in  a  repairman  to  fix  your  plumb- 
ing?   C    )    Wiring?    (  ) 

15.  If  you  are  a  housewife,  do  you  avoid 
peak  hours  and  do  your  shopping  when 
traffic  is  at  its  lowest?    (  ) 

16.  When  you  board  a  trolley  or  bus,  do 
you  always  have  your  fare  ready,  so  you 
don't  hold  up  traffic?    (  ) 

17.  Do  you  avoid  making  special  trips 


to  town  to  pay  your  bills?    (  ) 

18.  To  avoid  having  to  send  things  back  to 
stores,  do  you  shop  more  painstakingly 
now?    (  ) 

19.  Christmas  isn't  far  off.  Are  you  send- 
ing people  small,  compact  gifts  this  year, 
instead  of  bulky  ones,  so  that  you  won't 
overburden  transportation  facilities?    (  ) 

20.  Do  you  wait  for  a  new  movie  to  come 
to  your  neighborhood  theatre,  instead  of 
going  downtown  to  see  it  as  soon  as  it 
arrives  in  town?    (  ) 

21.  If  you  have  to  drive  to  town  to  attend 
to  necessities,  do  you  first  call  your  neigh- 
bors to  ask  them  if  they  want  a  lift?    (  ) 

22.  Are  you  cultivating  punctuality,  so 
that  you  don't  have  to  "grab  a  cab"  or 
use  your  own  car  to  keep  from  being 
late?    C  ) 

23.  Do  you  make  it  a  rule  that  you  won't 
drive  your  car,  except  in  emergencies, 
unless  2  or  more  people  ride  in  it?    (  ) 
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THESE  are  great  days  for  good  feet.  This  little  girl,  with  the  big 
lunch  box,  keeps  in  step  with  the  times,  wearing  comfortable  but 
sturdy  shoes  to  do  her  daily  trek  to  school.  How  about  the  shoes 
you  wear?   Are  they,  too,  built  for  hard  work  and  long  walks? 


TIRE  inspection  is  required  now,  and  only  inspected  tires  rate 
recapping.  The  new  rules  may  seem  like  a  nuisance,  but  the 
reason  for  them  is  to  give  the  greatest  number  of  people  possible 
the  chance  to  keep  their  tires  rolling  for  essential  work  in  wartime. 


24.  When  you  are  riding  into  town  along 
congested  bus  or  street  car  routes,  and  you 
pass  a  bus  or  car  stop  where  a  crowd  of 
people  are  waiting,  do  you  stop  and  offer 
a  lift  to  some  of  them,  to  relieve  con- 
gestion in  the  public  vehicle?    (  ) 

25.  Do  you  belong  to  a  car  pool?    (  ) 

26.  As  a  member  of  a  car  pool,  when  you 
drive  to  work  in  someone  else's  car,  do 
you  see  to  it  that  other  members  of  your 
family  do  not  use  your  car  for  non-essential 
driving?    (  ) 

27.  Have  you  arranged  for  central  pick-up 
points  for  members  of  your  car  pool  who 
live  in  scattered  places?    (  ) 

28.  Do  you  use  less  gasoline  than  your 
ration  allows?    (  ) 

29.  Can  you  truthfully  say  you  have  not 
driven  over  35  miles  an  hour  for  more 
than  a  fraction  of  a  mile  at  any  time 
during  the  past  month?    (  ) 

30.  Do  you  check  the  air  pressure  in  your 
automobile  tires  every  week?    (  ) 

31.  Improper  alignment  of  front  wheels 
causes  tires  to  wear  out  faster  than  any 
other  thing.  If  your  tire  inspector  has 
told  you  your  front  wheels  are  out  of 
alignment,  have  you  had  them  straight- 
ened?   (  ) 

32.  Unequalized  brakes  will  shorten  the 
life  of  your  tires.  Have  you  had  them 
tested  within  the  past  6  months?    (  ) 

33.  Have  you  shifted  your  tires  around 
from  wheel  to  wheel  within  the  last  5,000 
miles?    (  ) 

34.  Do  you  always  leave  a  little  space 
between  your  tires  and  the  curb,  when  you 

park?    (  ) 

35.  Do  you  always  start  and  stop  slowly, 


avoiding  "jackrabbit  driving"?    (  ) 

36.  Do  you  drive  around  bad  holes  in  the 
road?    (  ) 

37.  Is  the  floor  of  your  garage  clean  and 
free  from  oil  and  dirt  which  deteriorate 
rubber?    (  ) 

38.  Do  you  use  your  hand  choke  sparingly, 
to  avoid  waste  of  gasoline  and  dilution  of 
the  oil  with  gasoline?    (  ) 

39.  Low  gears  use  more  gasoline  and  wear 
out  the  engine  faster,  so  do  you  use  low 
gears  as  little  as  possible,  shifting  into 
high  as  soon  as  the  car  is  well  under 
way?    (  ) 

40.  After  every  5,000  miles  of  driving,  do 
you:  Have  your  car's  spark  plugs  cleaned 
and  adjusted?  (  )  Have  the  air  cleaner 
cleaned?  (  )  Have  the  distributor  points 
checked  to  see  whether  they  need  cleaning 
and  adjusting?    (  ) 

41.  Do  you  have  your  car  greased  at  least 
every  2,000  miles?    (  ) 

42.  Have  you  had  your  oil  filter  checked 
within  the  last  6  months?    (  ) 

43.  At  least  once  a  month,  do  you  check 
the  distilled  water  in  your  battery  to  make 
sure  it  is  about  /2-inch  above  the  tops  of  the 
plates?    (  ) 

44.  Do  you  make  sure  the  station  attend- 
ant, who  greases  your  car,  cleans  corrosion 
from  the  battery  terminals?    (  ) 

45.  Are  you  sure  that  your  car's  battery  is 
not  overloaded  with  electrical  appliances, 
such  as  fans,  spotlights,  cigar  lighters, 
radios,  heaters,  electric  defrosters?    (  ) 

46.  If  you  saved  your  anti-freeze  from  last 
year,  and  put  it  in  your  car  this  winter,  did 
you  then  have  its  strength  tested  by  a 
hydrometer?    (  ) 


47.  If  you  used  last  year's  anti-freeze,  did 

you  strain  off  all  sediment  before  putting 
it  in  the  car?    (  ) 

48.  Did  you  have  the  cooling  system  of 
your  car  checked  before  you  put  in  anti- 
freeze this  winter?    (  ) 

49.  Have  you  put  in  your  car  no  more 
anti-freeze  than  is  necessary  to  protect  it 
against  average  winter  temperature?    (  ) 

50.  If  you  have  a  bicycle,  do  you  keep  the 
wheels  in  alignment,  the  spokes  tightened, 
the  tires  blown  to  the  proper  pressure,  the 
moving  parts  oiled  and  clean?    (  ) 

YOU'LL  have  a  heart  for  other  people's 
time  and  tires  if  you  carry  home  your  own 
purchases  each  time  you  buy.  For  heavier 
ones,  your  child's  play  cart  might  help. 
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51.  Do  you  always  keep  your  bicycle 
under  cover  when  it  is  not  in  use,  so  that 
the  weather  doesn't  wear  it  out?    (  ) 

52.  When  you  ride  a  bicycle,  do  you  avoid 
hitting  bumps  in  the  road,  riding  over 
high  curbs,  which  may  throw  the  wheels 
out  of  alignment  or  bruise  the  tires?    (  ) 

53.  If  your  bicycle  is  to  be  laid  up  for  a 
while,  do  you  take  the  weight  off  the  tires 
by  suspending  it  or  standing  it  on  the 
handlebars  and  seat?    (  ) 

54.  Have  you  taken  fewer  trips  purely  for 
pleasure  by  train  or  bus  this  year  than 
last?    C  ) 

55.  Were  this  year's  trips  by  train  or  bus 
shorter  than  last  year's?    (  ) 

56.  When  you  take  trips  by  train  or  bus, 
do  you  always  avoid  leaving  and  returning 
on  week-end  days?    (  ) 

57.  Do  you  buy  train  and  bus  tickets  or 
make  reservations  at  least  one  day  before 
you  are  going  to  use  them,  to  help  trans- 
portation companies  to  plan  their  loads?  (  ) 

58.  When  you  buy  tickets  or  make 
reservations  in  advance,  and  then  must 
cancel  your  trip,  do  you  always  notify  the 
company  promptly?    (  ) 

59.  When  you  travel  by  train  or  bus,  do 
you  carry  less  luggage  than  you  used  to 
carry?    (  ) 

60.  Have  you  invited  fewer  out-of-town 
friends  and  relatives  to  come  to  visit  you 
this  year  than  last?    (  ) 

61.  When  you  have  family,  church,  club, 
or  union  picnics,  do  you  always  try  to  have 
them  held  within  walking  distance  from 
home,  rather  than  at  a  place  requiring 
transportation?    (  ) 

62.  By  this  time,  you  realize  how  much 
more  walking  the  Government  wants  you 
to  do,  so  that  good  care  of  shoes  is  a  trans- 
portation saver,  too.  Do  you  own  a 
strong  pair  of  walking  shoes?    (  ) 

63.  If  you  don't  own  such  a  pair,  are  you 
saving  to  buy  a  pair  now?    (  ) 

64.  Do  you  keep  your  walking  shoes  well 
polished,  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
leather?    (  ) 

65.  Do  you  repair  heels  and  soles  promptly 
when  they  need  it?    (  ) 

66.  When  you  are  not  using  your  walking 
shoes,  do  you  keep  well-fitting  shoe  trees 
in  them  to  keep  them  in  shape?    (  ) 

67.  Do  you  always  slowly  dry  .  shoes  that 
are  wet,  away  from  the  heat,  and  stuff 
them  with  paper?    (  ) 

68.  Do  you  belong  to  any  organization 
that  arranges  for  group  transportation  of 
children  to  schools?    (  ) 


Tire  inspection  is  here! 


Uncle  Sam  wants  you  to  get  more  mileage  out  of  those  5  rubber  tires 
on  your  -passenger  car — the  4  on  the  wheels,  and  the  spare.  So  he  is 
asking  that  you  have  the  tires  looked  at  regularly  by  a  tire  inspector  in 
your  community . 


Inspection  is  compulsory.  If  you 

hold  an  "A,"  or  "B,"  or  "C"  gasoline 
ration  book,  you  must  have  your 
car's  tires  inspected  regularly. 

It  starts  now.  Tire  inspection  be- 
gins December  1,  1942.  By  January 
31,  1943 — 2  months  later — every 
passenger  car  owner  must  have  had 
his  first  tire  inspection. 

It  will  continue.  After  the  first  in- 
spection, "A"  book  holders  must 
have  their  tires  reinspected  every  4 
months.  Holders  of  "B"  and  "C" 
books  must  have  their  tires  inspected 
every  2  months. 

Local  stations  do  the  job.  Many 
service  stations,  tire  dealers,  and 
garages  in  your  community  have 
been  appointed  as  official  OPA  Tire 
Inspection  Stations.  Look  for  a 
sign  identifying  one  of  these  stations. 
Go  to  any  one  you  choose. 

Official  stations  have  4  responsi- 
bilities.  They  are  authorized  to: 

(1)  Recommend  repairs  before  neg- 
lect ruins  a  tire  that  could  be  fixed 
to  stay  in  service. 

(2)  Recommend  a  recapping  for 
your  tires,  or  replacement,  where 
necessary. 

(3)  Report  people  who  willfully 
and  carelessly  abuse  their  tires.  Such 
persons  can  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  obtain  gasoline  and  tires. 

(4)  Report  cases  to  War  Price  and 
Rationing  Boards  when  serial  num- 
bers of  tires  on  cars  are  not  the  same 
as  shown  on  the  tire  inspection 
records. 

Carry  your  record  form  in  your 
car.  All  car  owners  with  "A," 
"B,"  or  "C"  ration  books  must  have 


a  Tire  Inspection  Record  Form  in 
their  cars  by  December  12.  Get  a 
form  from  your  local  War  Price  and 
Rationing  Board,  gasoline  service 
station  or  garage.  Fill  it  in  as  di- 
rected and  follow  instructions  on 
what  to  do  with  it.  Your  tire  in- 
spection form  must  he  kept  in  your  car 
at  all  times. 

Get  your  record  form  signed. 

After  each  tire  inspection,  the  in- 
spector will  enter  on  the  record  form 
the  date,  speedometer  mileage,  serial 
number  of  each  tire,  and  his  recom- 
mendations for  service  or  repair,  if 
any.  If  no  repairs  are  needed,  the 
inspector  signs  immediately.  If  re- 
pairs are  needed,  he  holds  up  signing 
until  the  recommended  repairs  are 
made. 

Ceilings  on  inspection  charges. 

Regulations  allow  the  inspector  to 
charge  up  to  25  cents  for  examining 
the  car's  5  tires.  If  any  tires  must  be 
removed  from  the  wheels  or  rims  for 
closer  inspection,  the  inspector  may 
charge  up  to  50  cents  for  demounting 
and  remounting  each  tire. 

Motorcycle  tires  are  inspected, 

too.  All  of  the  above  inspection  re- 
quirements apply  to  motorcycle  tires, 
too.  Holders  of  basic  "D"  (motor- 
cvcle)  gasoline  ration  books  must 
have  tires  inspected  every  4  months, 
after  the  first  inspection;  and  holders 
of  supplemental  "D"  books  must 
have  the  tires  inspected  every  2 
months. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about 
tire  inspection,  take  them  to  your 
local  War  Price  and  Rationing  Board. 
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Sure  well  s 


Share  what? 


Mutton 


All  of  America's  great  supply  of  good,  red 
beef,  veal,  pork,  lamb  and  mutton.  Our 
bacon,  sausage,  and  canned  meats,  too. 


are 

Share  why? 


Because  not  one  of  our  boys,  wherever  they 
are  around  tfie  world,  shall  go  hungry. 
They  must  have  their  share. 


Because  sharing  what's  left  is  fairer  than 
letting  the  people  with  the  most  money  and 
most  time  buy  all  the  meat. 


Share  how? 


For  us  grownups,  our  share  is  2V2  pounds  a 
week  for  each. 


For  us  boys  and  girls,  from  6  to  1 2,  our 
share  is  1  V2  pounds  a  week  for  each. 


our 


Our  share  of  the  restricted  meats  will  come 
out  of  the  family's  share. 
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Well  get  along,  too 


Share  when? 


Every  time  we  buy  meat  from  the  butcher 
we  subtract  that  meat  from  our  week's  share. 


Every  time  we  eat  meat  in  a  restaurant  we 
subtract  that  meat  from  our  week's  share. 


WeMI  be  smart  cooks — the  kind  who  cherish  all  the  goodness  there  is  in  every  ounce 
of  meat  we  get  .  .  .  who  cook  their  meats  just  to  the  right  turn,  never  too  much,  and  never 
too  fast  so  the  meat  is  tough  and  tasteless  .  .  .  who  know  all  the  cuts  and  what  each 
cut  is  good  for  .  .  .  who  make  fine  sauces  and  gravies  from  drippings. 


WeMI  be  flavor  stretchers — we'll  learn  from  the  cooks  who  have  always  had  little 
meat  to  work  with  .  .  .  how  they  spread  meat  flavor  through  a  bowl  of  rice,  or  noodles, 
or  spaghetti,  or  potatoes  .  .  .  how  they  gather  up  the  scraps  and  make  from  them  fine 
stews,  hash,  meatballs,  croquettes,  patties,  pies,  and  puffs. 


We'll  discover  the  good  !n  other  foods — we'll    use   poultry   and    fish,   of  course. 
Some  of  us  may  drink  more  milk,  or  eat  more  cheese,  or  use  dried  peas  or  beans  or 
lentils,  foods  that  are  rich  in  some  of  the  food  values  that  meat  holds,  too  .  .  .  Some 
Every  time  we're  a  guest  at  someone's     of  us  will  use  more  whole-grain  and  enriched  cereals  and  bread, 
home  we  subtract  any  meat  we  eat  from 
our  share. 


All  other  meat  we  eat  we  add  up  and  sub- 
tract from  our  week's  share. 


WeMI  explore  new  worlds  of  taste — we'll  make  fine  dishes  from  the  unrestricted 
meats  some  of  us  have  shied  from  up  to  now  .  .  .  "Variety  meats"  like  pigs'  feet,  ox 
joints,  kidneys,  tongue,  brains,  hearts,  and  tripe  .  .  .  More  of  these  will  come  to  market, 
and  all  of  them  are  extra,  over  and  above  the  2/^-pound  share. 
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Well  reason  with  the  strays 


THEY  are  the  folk  who  have  trouble  understanding 
why  big  meat  eaters  should  cut  down  on  their  meat 
eating  and  why  all  meat  eaters  will  soon  be  rationed. 
They'll  come  along  all  right,  with  just  a  little  talking 
to.  Some  of  them  have  never  known  how  lucky 
they've  been,  until  now,  to  have  had  more  than  V/i 
pounds  of  meat.    Plenty  of  people  have  never  had 


that  much.  Even  now,  with  the  money  people  have — 
and  some  strays  think,  mistakenly,  that  everybody 
now  is  "in  the  money,"  but  you  know  better 
than  that — lots  of  people  don't  have  budgets  big 
enough  to  buy  even  2)^  pounds  of  meat  a  week. 
To  people  living  below  the  ration  line,  being  rationed 


up 


to  2/2  pounds  a  week  would  look  like  a  feast. 


"Good  meat  eaters  are  always  healthy," 
this  confident  meat  eater  says.  People 
who  eat  plenty  of  meat  may  be  healthy; 
healthy  people  may  be  good  meat  eaters. 
But  it  isn't  the  meat  alone  that  makes  them 
that  way.  Meat  has  excellent  food  values, 
but  it  doesn't  have  all  the  kinds  you 
need.    Nor  has  it  a  monopoly  on  any. 


"I  wouldn't  dream  of  insulting  my  guests 
by  serving  them  hash!"  That's  what  she's 
saying.  Then  call  it  ragout,  lady,  if  that 
will  make  you  feel  better.  Of  couise,  if 
you  were  a  really  good  cook — the  kind 
your  friends  admire — you'd  know  that  a 
good  hash  or  stew,  skillfully  and  imagina- 
tively prepared,  can  be  food  for  the  gods. 


"How  can  you  expect  me  to  do  all  that 
arithmetic?"  she  wants  to  know.  Well, 
it  is  hard.  No  fooling.  Adding  up  the 
wisps  of  meat  you  eat  at  home,  in  res- 
taurants, at  friends'  houses,  isn't  easy.  If 
you  want  to  skip  the  arithmetic  but  stay 
on  the  sharing  side,  you  might  make  a 
habit  of  choosing  more  unrestricted  meats. 


"What  nobody  sees  won't  hurt  them." 
Well,  let's  forget  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  that  window  shade,  lady,  and  just 
talk  about  you.  If  you  feel  all  right  about 
it,  okay.  That's  your  business.  Meat 
sharing's  voluntary  now.  But  how  do 
you  like  living  in  a  hideout,  and  sitting 
down  to  eat  someone  else's  share?  Good? 


"It's  my  money,  and  I'll  spend  it  the  way 
I  choose,"  he's  telling  his  girl.  Nobody 
blames  you,  big  boy,  for  wanting  a  thick 
steak,  every  time  you  take  your  girl  out. 
It's  a  kind  of  symbol  of  what  we  can  do 
in  our  country.  Well,  don't  you  forget  that 
when  the  war  is  over.  Right  now,  there 
aren't  steaks  enough  to  go  around.  See? 


"But  I  need  more  meat  than  other  people 
need."  Need,  you  said.  That's  a  big 
word.  You  may  be  right,  of  course. 
Some  bodies  do  have  special  need  of  one 
kind  of  food  or  another.  What  does  your 
doctor  say?  If  he  says  iVi  pounds  isn't 
enough  for  you,  then  follow  his  directions. 
But  don't  guess  what  your  body  needs. 
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Britain  punishes  her  black  sheep 


There  aren^t  many,  but  when  they  bob  up^  public  opinion  deals 
sternly  with  people  who  get  around  rationing  and  price  control 


A  VERY  CAREFUL  reader  of  news 
papers  in  London  last  March  might  have 
found — tucked  away  in  a  little  paragraph 
on  an  inside  page — the  story  of  one  ton  of 
sugar. 

The  adventures  of  this  ton  of  sugar 
didn't  add  up  to  a  story  that  deserved 
headlines. 

It  was  reported  for  the  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  that  incidents  like  this  one 
are  uncommon  enough  to  be  newsworthy. 

It  seems  that  Smith,  a  baker,  bought  a 
ton  of  sugar  for  £150  (about  $600).  He 
sold  it  to  Preston,  another  baker,  for 
£162  10s  (some  $650).  Preston  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "It's  a  high  price, 
but  it's  like  manna  from  heaven." 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  would  seem  like 
an  ordinary  business  deal.  Yet  the  police 
arrested  Preston  and  Smith.  Both  were 
tried.  Both  were  convicted  of  dealing 
in  the  "black  market."  Both  were 
heavily  fined. 

What  was  the  crime? 

Great  Britain  has  a  price  ceiling  on 
sugar — £50  a  ton.  Smith  had  charged 
more  than  3  times  the  ceiling  price. 

That  was  crime  No.  1. 

Sugar  is  strictly  rationed  in  England. 
Preston  was  getting  around  his  ration, 
buying  more  sugar  than  he  was  entitled 
to,  and  Smith  helped  him. 

That  was  crime  No.  2. 

With  2  counts  against  them.  Smith  and 
Preston  were  severely  punished. 

Black  marketing,  the  name  people  give 
to  operations  like  Smith's  and  Preston's, 
is  a  wartime  crime. 

In  peacetime,  neither  in  Great  Britain 
nor  in  America  had  it  been  counted  a 
crime  to  buy  more  food  than  your  neighbor 
bought;  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for 
something  you  greatly  desired;  nor  to 
waste  food. 

If  you  could  afford  such  extravagances 
and  special  privileges,  you  could  indulge 
in  them  without  fear  of  punishment. 

But  war  puts  a  new  value  on  sharing. 
What  was  a  noble  impulse  in  pre-war  days 
becomes  a  matter  of  course  when  nations 


have  guns  pointed  at  each  other. 

Then  each  human  life — rich  or  poor, 
privileged  or  under-privileged,  powerful 
or  weak — must  be  treasured. 

Bombs  are  no  respecters  of  the  tracks 
that  separate  those  who  used  to  count 
and  those  who  didn't. 

That's  what  is  behind  price  control  and 
rationing  orders.  That's  what  is  behind 
the  severe  penalties  imposed  on  such 
people  as  Smith  and  Preston. 

Never  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
has  black  marketing  been  anything  more 
than  a  minor  problem  in  England. 

There  is  nothing  comparable  to  the 
black  markets  that  flourish  in  other 
European  countries  where  there  are  recog- 
nized black  market  prices  for  staple 
foods  and  where  illicit  dealings  seriously 
interfere  with  supplies  to  legitimate 
markets. 

Only  26  miles  separate  the  British  from 
their  European  neighbors,  but  there's  a 
continent  of  difference  separating  their 
success  and  European  failure  in  fair 
handling  of  scarce  goods. 

The  British  pass  on  these  explanations 
for  that  difference.  To  us,  just  beginning 
to  ration  goods,  as  a  wartime  necessity, 
these  explanations  deserve  looking  into. 

First  off,  the  necessities  of  living  are 
not  so  scarce  in  England  that  anyone 
need  suffer  serious  privation.  Even  sup- 
plies of  food,  which  are  the  greatest 
temptation  to  black  marketing,  are  suffi- 
cient to  keep  everyone  close  to  the  safety 
line.  True,  there's  precious  little  fun  in 
the  meals  you  get.  Meals  are  simple 
and  apt  to  be  monotonous,  but  they  are 
nourishing. 

Second,  the  British  have  hedged  the 
trading  in  goods  with  elaborate  orders, 
controls,  and  regulations.  Maximum 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  are  fixed  on 
practically  every  foodstuff  consumed.  A 
wide  range  of  foods  is  rationed.  Rationed 
foods  move  through  trade  channels  con- 
trolled by  licenses.  The  government  allo- 
cates some  foods,  store  by  store.  Business, 
obviously,  cannot  be  conducted  with  that 


"fine,  first,  careless  rapture"  of  pre-war 
days;  it  must  become  the  agent  of  all  the 
people  of  wartime  England. 

Third,  the  government  employs  a  large 
number  of  food  inspectors  to  see  that 
orders  are  respected.  Some  of  these  in- 
spectors operate  out  of  the  central  govern- 
ment; others  are  employees  of  local  food 
control  committees. 

Fourth,  penalties  for  violating  orders 
have  been  made  severe.  Black  market 
operators  may  be  sentenced  to  as  much  as 
14  years  in  prison,  and  be  fined  as  much 
as  $20,000,  plus  whatever  illegal  profits 
are  made.  Ministry  of  Food  inspectors 
are  given  new  rights  of  search.  People 
who  benefit  from  black  market  operations 
are  presumed  guilty  and  must  prove  their 
innocence. 

Fifth,  the  public  is  invited  and  encour-  . 


BACK  of  Britain's  notable  record  in 
keeping  black  marketing  to  a  mini- 
mum is  a  power  more  potent  than 
any  policeman's. 

Black  markets  don't  have  a  chance 
in  a  nation  that  believes  in  rationing 
its  scarce  goods,  so  that  all  may 
share. 

We  in  America  yield  not  an  inch  to 
any  nation  in  our  belief  in  the  right- 
ness  of  rationing  our  scarce  supplies. 
Every  opinion  poll  taken  shows  how 
ready  we  are  to  be  rationed  when 
necessary. 

What  if  there  are  some  strays  who 
fail  to  go  along?  In  3  years,  they 
counted  up  to  only  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  in  England.  We'll  find  some 
strays,  too,  as  we  swing  into  ration- 
ing. And,  as  in  England,  we'll 
punish  them  justly  and  sternly. 

A  few  thousand  strays  are  not  im- 
portant. It's  the  millions  believing 
in  fair  sharing  who  will  make  neces- 
sary wartime  rationing  in  this  coun- 
try the  success  it  is  in  England,  They're 
the  ones  who  count. 
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NEW  clothing  and  footwear  have  been  rationed  in  England  since  June  1941.  Even 
though  the  consumer  gets  his  clothing  from  a  street  vendor,  he  must  buy  no  more  than  his 
rightful  share.  He  pays  not  only  money  for  what  he  gets,  but  "points."  Each  article  has 
a  "point"  value.   The  number  of  points  a  grownup  may  spend  for  clothining  a  year  is  51 . 


aged  to  report  all  instances  of  black 
marketing  they  run  across.  The  govern- 
ment acts  promptly  on  these  reports. 
Full  publicity  is  given  to  decisions  on 
cases.  That's  w^hy  the  case  of  Smith  and 
Preston  deserved  some  space  in  the  news- 
papers . 

Stack  up  all  these  precautions  Great 
Britain  has  taken  to  make  black  marketing 
unnecessary,  unprofitable,  and  unpopular, 
and  you  understand  why  so  few  cases 
turn  up. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  1942,  about  50 
thousand  persons  had  been  convicted  of 
black  market  activities.  That  represented 
a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent 
of  Britain's  45  million  population,  and 
touched  a  negligible  proportion  of  the 
total  shopping  transactions  made  by  these 
45  million  during  nearly  3  years  of  war. 

Of  the  offenders,  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion committed  acts  serious  enough  to 
warrant  prison  sentences.  The  crimes  of  4 
out  of  5  brought  fines  of  only  $20  or  less. 

Records  of  black  market  dealings  do  not 
pretend  to  measure  whatever  major  prob- 
lems may  arise  in  the  government's  deal- 
ings with  food  suppliers  or  handlers  at  the 
source.  They  are  concerned  solely  with 
violations  of  government  orders  after 
goods  get  into  the  stream  of  commerce 
where  rationing  and  price  fixing  orders  are 
applied. 


Black  marketers,  whose  unsavory  repu- 
tations go  down  in  court  records  and  in 
government  reports,  often  are  people  who 
never  before  have  been  dishonest  but  who, 
by  violating  war  orders,  are  proved  to  be 
working  against  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  nation. 

In  most  cases,  guilty  ones  are  not  pro- 
fessional thieves,  fences,  swindlers.  They 
are  people  who  have  been  slow  to  under- 
stand the  new  order  of  things.  It  takes  a 
child  a  year  or  more  to  learn  how  to  use  its 
legs.  It  isn't  easy,  even  with  bombs 
threatening  his  life,  for  a  grownup  to  learn 
new  habits  of  thinking  of  his  neighbor 
first,  and  to  unlearn  old  habits  of  thinking 
of  himself  first. 

Hither  and  yon  through  the  records, 
you  get  glimpses  into  the  struggles  that 
some  people  have  in  making  these  new 
wartime  adjustments. 

A  railway  porter  was  sentenced  to  a 
month's  imprisonment  for  stealing  6  bot- 
tles of  gin.  He  had  worked  40  of  his  59 
years  for  the  same  company.  No  crime 
had  ever  before  been  charged  against  him. 

Another  workman  stole  4K  pounds  of 
tea.  He  was  sentenced  to  21  days  in 
prison.  "You  stole  the  tea  rations  of  36 
persons  for  one  week,"  said  the  jurist. 
"If  everyone  did  that,  there  would  be 
chaos." 

A  meat  salesman,  44  years  old,  stole  9 


OLD  CLOTHING  excha  nges  give  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  trade  in  outworn,  but  clean 
and  mended,  garments.  No  money  changes 
hands.  All  values  are  measured  in  "points." 

pounds  of  meat,  in  what  his  lawyer  de- 
scribed as  "a  moment  of  weakness."  A 
man  of  exemplary  character,  the  salesman 
explained  he  had  always  been  a  heavy 
meat  eater  and  found  it  difficult  to  get 
along  on  his  ration.  Despite  his  appeal 
for  leniency,  the  judge  committed  him  to 
prison  for  6  months  at  hard  labor. 

There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jeal. 
Jeal  persuaded  Grogan,  a  grocery  manager, 
to  sell  him,  without  coupons,  a  parcel  of 
provisions  including  butter,  sugar,  bacon, 
and  other  rationed  foods.  Jeal  paid  £l 
for  the  parcel.  Police  officeis  saw  Jeal 
place  the  illegally  purchased  parcel  in  his 
car.  They  investigated  and  arrested  both 
men.  Grogan  pleaded  that  Jeal  had 
pressed  Grogan  for  the  goods  because  Jeal 
had  been  ill  for  3  weeks.  Grogan  felt 
sorry  for  him.    Both  men  were  convicted. 

An  employee  of  a  dairy,  in  another  case , 
stole  20  gallons  of  milk  from  his  employer 
and  sold  them  to  another  dairy.  He 
received  4  shillings  for  the  milk.  Over 
against  that,  his  crime  netted  him  8 
months  imprisonment. 

These  are  petty  thefts,  of  course. 
Even  in  the  aggregate  they  don't  seriously 
threaten  British  control  of  living  necessi- 
ties. Nor  do  the  instances  of  outright 
fraud  which  sometimes  turn  up  in  the 
courts. 
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BEYOND  the  food  rations  families  are  permitted  to  buy  are  the  meals  served  in  British 
Restaurants,  factory  canteens,  workers'  hostels,  and  other  centers.  These  people  are  lined 
up  to  get  a  well-balanced  dinner,  including  meat  and  2  vegetables,  which  they  can  buy 
for  about  20  cents  in  this  typical  "British  Restaurant/'  one  of  2,000  now  operating. 


There  was  a  widow  who  registered  for 
rations  under  her  own  name  and  also  as 
the  wife  of  a  man  with  whom  she  was 
living.  She  received  2  identity  cards  and 
2  ration  books.  She  registered  at  2 
different  shops,  and  drew  double  rations 
for  several  months.  Then,  fearing  that 
her  neighbors  had  found  her  out,  she 
destroyed  one  of  the  books.  She  was 
sentenced  to  6  months  at  hard  labor  and 
fined  £25  for  her  misdeeds. 

Forgery  was  resorted  to  by  a  woman 
who  managed  to  obtain  £340  worth  of 
food  in  13  months  by  preparing  letters 
which  represented  her  as  managing  an 
army  officers'  canteen,  and  which  author- 
ized her  to  buy  food  for  their  mess.  A 
newspaper,  reporting  the  incident,  said 
she  was  trapped  by  the  police  who  asked 
her  to  spell  "order."  She  spelled  it 
"ordor,"  the  way  it  had  been  spelled  in 
the  letters. 

An  engineering  firm  asked  the  govern- 
ment for  permission  to  buy  2,600  gallons 
of  gas  to  move  building  equipment  which 
had  been  sold  to  a  firm  working  on  air- 
fields. On  examination,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  equipment  was  in  no  shape  to  be 
moved.  The  firm  was  given  a  stiffs  fine  of 
several  hundred  pounds  for  making  false 
statements  to  secure  gasoline. 

Waste,  no  less  than  thefts  and  frauds,  is 
watched  and  scotched.    When  it  is  un- 


covered, it  is  dealt  with  summarily.  But 
only  a  rare  case  turns  up  in  the  records. 

Here's  one  example  of  the  kind  of  waste 
that  gets  penalized:  A  zealous  clerk  re- 


ported to  the  police  that  he  had  seen  a 
loaf  of  bread  lying  on  the  roof  of  a  uni- 
versity building  in  Cambridge.  A  student 
came  forward,  admitted  placing  the  bread 
on  the  roof,  and  explained  that  the  bread 
had  become  stale  and  that  he  had  put  it 
out  for  the  birds  to  eat.  He  was  fined  £l, 
nevertheless.  University  authorities  an- 
nounced that  hereafter  they  would  collect 
all  stale  bread  from  students,  and  return  it 
to  the  university  kitchens  for  re-use 
by  humans. 

Selling  price-controlled  articles  at  higher 
than  ceiling  prices  is  considered  by  the 
British  to  be  black-market  dealing.  Dur- 
ing March  1942,  when  black  markets  were 
under  severest  public  scrutiny,  a  London 
butcher  who  sold  half-pound  pork  sau- 
sages at  8  pence  when  their  ceiling  price 
was  6/2  pence  was  brought  into  court  as 
a  second  off^ender  and  fined  £100. 

Much  more  serious  than  any  of  these 
cases  is  organized  theft  of  goods  to 
supply  the  black  market.  One  example: 
A  former  automxobile  dealer  had  been  re- 
ceiving property  stolen  from  the  British 
army,  presumably  to  divert  these  goods 
into  illegal  channels  of  trade.  Blankets, 
tinned  food,  and  milk  were  found  in  his 
possession.  This  black  marketer  was 
sentenced  to  a  3-year  jail  term.  An 
occasional  case  arises  where  black  market 


THIS  vitamin  enthusiast,  displaying  her  wares  in  a  London  railway  station,  tries  her  luck 
persuading  customers  to  buy  "hygienic  washed  carrots,"  which  aren't  scarce,  in  place 
of  sweets  and  chocolates,  which  are.    Apparently  she  is  having  notable  success. 
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transactions  are  suspected,  but,  as  Omar 
Khayyam  put  it,  "a  hair  divides  the  false 
and  true."  It  taxes  the  best  judgment  of 
the  policeman  or  magistrate  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  crime  actually  has  been 
committed. 

For  example,  a  policeman  in  London 
stopped  a  man  walking  down  the  street 
with  5  pounds  of  meat  under  his  arm,  and 
hailed  him  before  a  magistrate  as  a  black 
market  suspect.  The  man  explained  that 
he  was  carrying  a  friend's  rations  to  place 
in  his  own  refrigerator.  The  magistrate 
scratched  his  head  and  said  he  wondered 
whether  the  policeman  had  been  right  or 
wrong  in  interpreting  the  food  laws.  He, 
himself,  didn't  know.  Neither  did  the 
defendant;  nor  did  the  Ministry  of 
Food  official  who  later  was  invited  to 
comment. 

A  British  censor  uncovered  another 
borderline  case.  He  found  the  following 
letter  written  by  a  75-year-old  widow  in 
a  London  hotel  to  a  friend  in  Ireland.  "I 
was  glad  to  see  you  liked  the  sweets  .  .  . 
You  remember  I  have  diabetes  ...  I 
get  6  shillings'  worth  of  meat  every  week 
and  I  don't  need  so  much  so  now  and 
again  I  take  4  or  5  chops  to  a  very  nice 
girl  who  owns  a  sweet  shop.  When  she 
has  sweets,  she  always  gives  me  the  first 
chance  of  them  and  I  get  plenty  .  .  . 
Another  friend  makes  me  a  lovely  cake 
because  I  take  her  meat;  and  another,  new- 
laid  eggs  off  her  farm  every  week.  So  you 
see,  everyone  is  good  to  me."  Hailed 
into  court,  the  dear  old  lady  said  she 


didn't  think  she  was  doing  anything 
wrong,  but  gave  the  meat  away  out  of 
kindness.  The  magistrate,  however,  found 
it  necessary  to  fine  the  widow  £2  for 
"supplying  rationed  food  for  household 
consumption  without  authority." 

A  London  wholesaler  was  fined  upward 
of  £600  for  "supplying  5  cwt.  sugar  with- 
out license"  to  another  wholesaler.  The 
accused  said  he  supplied  the  sugar  on  loan 
only.  Rationed  goods,  he  said,  were 
occasionally  loaned  by  one  firm  to  another 
when  supplies  were  delayed;  and  no  money 
was  made  out  of  the  deal.  The  court,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  need  for  strict  control  of 
the  nation's  scarce  goods,  received  the 
explanation  without  sympathy,  and  im- 
posed the  heavy  fine. 

Add  up  all  the  reports  and  records  of 
black  marketing  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  sum  total  of  crimes  is  obviously  a 
trifling  matter. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  issues 
monthly  figures  on  enforcement  of  food 
regulations.  According  to  these,  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  violations — roughly 
1,000  a  month — occur  when  retailers  fail  to 
display  prices,  or  when  they  sell  above  the 
legal  maximum.  "Supplying  or  obtaining 
food  without  correct  authority," — an 
offense  which  may  be  prompted  by  profits 
or  by  nothing  more  than  the  desire  of  a 
man  to  have  an  extra  pork  chop — accounts 
for  about  800  cases  a  month.  The  balance 
of  the  offenders  come  into  court  on  charges 
of  illegal  slaughtering,  false  declarations, 


trading  without  a  license,  imposing  illegal 
conditions  of  sale. 

War  puts  new  values  on  "share-and- 
share-alike."  What  was  a  noble  impulse 
in  pre-war  days  becomes  a  desperate  neces- 
sity when  nations  recognize  that  each 
human  life — rich  or  poor,  powerful  or 
weak — is  an  asset. 

Then  rules  must  be  made,  rules  that 
assure,  when  food  supplies  are  tight,  that 
they  get  to  the  people  who  need  them; 
that  punishment  is  meted  out  to  people 
who  put  their  own  desires  ahead  of  the 
necessities  of  other  people. 

So  far,  we  in  this  country  have  had  little 
experience  with  black  marketing.  That 
isn't  because  we  are  superior  human  beings 
We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  rationing 
and  price  control.  Supplies  of  civilian 
goods  are  not  yet  as  desperately  tight  here 
as  they  are  in  most  other  places  in  the 
world. 

Very  rapidly  though,  we  are  moving 
into  a  situation  where  the  per  capita  supply 
of  some  goods  that  keep  our  own  families 
alive,  working,  healthy,  and  secure,  is 
going  to  be  more  scarce  then  before  the 
war.  The  tighter  supplies  become,  the 
greater  the  temptation  to  this  person  and 
that  to  "pull  a  fast  one." 

British  success  in  minimizing  that  temp- 
tation provides  a  challenge  to  match,  if  not 
to  better,  that  country's  record  in  keeping 
black  marketing  unnecessary,  unprofitable 
and  unpopular. 


MOTHERS*  time  is  precious,  so  one  local  Food  Officer  borrows 
a  municipal  truck,  and  carries  ration  books  to  them.  When  the 
truck  stops  on  a  street,  a  loud  speaker  invites  the  neighborhood 
to  come  and  collect  their  books.    Then  babies  and  all  turn  out. 


ALL  over  the  country,  families  are  encouraged  to  grow  their  own 
gardens  and  to  raise  stock,  to  supplement  family  rations.  Owners 
of  cottage  gardens  can  dispose  of  their  unneeded  foods  at  market 
prices,  as  these  women  in  a  Worcestershire  village  are  doing. 
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{Continued  from  p.  4] 

forests.  The  remaining  15  percent  ingre- 
dient is  molasses,  a  by-product  of  sugar 
beets,  which  Sweden  is  now  growing  in 
abundance. 

In  addition  to  the  ersatz  fodder  (which 
farmers  call  "pine  oats")  the  Swedish 
people  have  expanded  in  the  substitute 
fodder  field.  Today  the  Swedish  house- 
holder lets  his  grass  grow  long  before 
cutting  it.  Grass  is  allowed  to  grow  high 
in  Stockholm  parks.  When  lawns  are 
trimmed,  the  cuttings  are  collected  for 
fodder. 

Leaves  and  twigs  are  collected.  School 
children  go  out  in  droves  to  get  them. 
They  also  pull  reeds  out  of  the  swamps, 
and  bring  them  in  to  be  mixed  with  other 
ingredients  for  animal  fodder. 

Schools  have  a  new  type  of  athletic  con- 
test. It  takes  place  in  the  orchard  at 
apple-picking  time.  The  school  whose 
pupils  get  the  most  apples  off  the  trees  gets 
a  cup. 

To  keep  her  larder  full,  Sweden  has  had 
to  resort  to  ingenious  devices.  For  ex- 
ample :  When  a  new  class  of  young  men  is 
called  up  to  serve  in  the  army,  the  men  are 
sent  to  work  in  the  forests  for  4  months 
before  getting  into  uniform.  Soldiers  are 
granted  leave  to  help  plow,  plant,  and 
reap.  Further,  to  help  solve  the  labor 
shortage,  the  government  has  formed  labor 
units,  composed  of  young  women  in  col- 
leges and  universities,  who  are  organized 
into  battalions,  trained,  then  sent  from 
farm  to  farm,  wherever  needed. 

Illusfrations  in  this  issue: 

Cover  and  page  2 — American  Swedish 

News  Exchange,  Inc. 
Page  3 — (Lower  left)  American  Sived- 

ish  News  Exchange,  Inc.;  (lower 

right)  Svenska  Daghladet ,  August 

30,  1941 

Page  4 — Swedish  Travel  Information 
Bureau,  Inc. 

Page  5 — Washington  Post 

Page  6 — (Top  left)  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration; (top  right)  Office  of 
War  Information;  (bottom)  USD  A 
Extension  Service 

Pages  8,9 ,  10 — Drawings  by  Ted  Jung 
Pages  11,  13,  14 — British  Combine 


City  people  organize  trips  to  the  country 
to  help  get  in  the  hay.  Some  city  people 
have  their  own  little  "potato  plots"  on 
vacant  land  in  the  city,  and  Joe  Mechanic 
on  his  day  off  goes  out  to  his  landed  estate 
(down  the  block)  and  looks  for  potato 
bugs.  There  are  10,500  such  plots  in 
Stockholm  alone,  as  compared  with  3,000 
in  pre-war  days.  Much  besides  potatoes  is 
grown  on  them — cabbage,  peas,  beans, 
carrots,  and  beets.  The  government  has 
encouraged  the  development  of  these  plots. 
Actually,  people  don't  need  much  urging 
to  supplement  their  rations  by  the  home 
garden  method.  Surpluses  can  be  turned 
in  to  the  government  at  market  price,  or 


preserved.  Extra  sugar  is  made  available 
for  canning  just  as  in  this  country. 

These  are  some  of  the  devices  Sweden 
uses  to  keep  her  people  fed.  Similar 
devices  are  used  in  rationing  and  in  con- 
trolling the  price  of  other  essentials  of 
living  that  are  short — like  fuel,  clothing, 
and  even  tobacco. 

Sweden  doesn't  claim  to  have  arrived  at 
any  perfect  solution  of  the  civilian  prob- 
lems that  war  imposes  on  a  neutral 
country.  It  does  offer  its  experience  to 
other  nations  struggling  with  similar  prob- 
lems, and  trying  to  solve  them  in  the 
democratic  way. 
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HOW  TO  WIN  ON  THE  HOME  FRONT, 
by  Helen  Dallas,  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet 
No.  72.  October  1942,  pp.  32.  Address: 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  New  York.  10 
cents.  Explains,  in  terms  of  Mrs.  America's 
problems,  why  we  must  spend  less  and 
save  more  in  wartime,  why  we  have  ration- 
ing. Gives  practical  suggestions  on  plan- 
ning home  life,  budgeting  and  buying  under 
a  war  economy. 

RATIONING  —  WHY  AND  HOW. 
August  1942,  pp.  15.  Address:  Your 
State  OPA  office.  Free.  Simple,  illus- 
trated explanation  of  the  rationing  pro- 
gram with  particular  references  to  rub- 
ber, automobiles,  sugar,  and  gasoline. 

TEACHER'S  HANDBOOK  ON  OPA'S 
WARTIME  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM. 
July  1942,  pp.  19.  Address:  Information, 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Free.  States  principles  behind 
price  regulating,  rationing,  conservation, 
and  standards,  and  tells  how  teachers  can 
contribute  to  effectiveness  of  these  meas- 
ures. Contains  study  outline  and  suggests 
classroom  activities. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  KEEP  WAR- 
TIME PRICES  DOWN.  Illustrated.  Octo- 
ber 1942,  pp.  20.  Address:  Information, 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Free.  Seven  things  you  should 
know  about  price  control,  how  you  can 
help  when  you  shop,  what  to  do  when  you 


think  you  are  overcharged.  Lists  commodi- 
ties on  which  ceiling  prices  must  be  posted. 

ON  THE  HOME  FRONT  WITH  AMA 
FOOD  PROGRAMS.  August  1942,  pp.  8. 
Address :  Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  Description  of 
the  AMA's  wartime  food  distribution 
programs  on  the  home  front:  Food  Stamp, 
Direct  Distribution,  School  Lunch,  School 
Milk,  Victory  Food  Specials.  Explains 
how  they  aid  farmers  and  consumers,  and 
how  they  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy. 

FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM  LEAFLETS. 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  1942.  Ad- 
dress: Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free.  Includes  "Food  for  Growth" 
AWI-1,  "Vitamins  from  Farm  to  You" 
AWI-2,  "Fight  Food  Waste  in  the  Home" 
AWI-3,  "When  You  Eat  Out"  AWI-5. 

FIGHT  FOOD  WASTE  IN  THE  HOME, 
and  GET  THE  GOOD  FROM  YOUR 
FOOD.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Two  sets  of 
charts,  each  chart  14  x  20  inches,  printed 
in  black,  white,  and  red,  on  heavy  paper. 
Address:  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  25  cents  for  a  set  of 
10  charts.  (Sold  in  sets  only.)  Specific 
measures  to  take  in  order  to  save  when  buy- 
ing, serving,  and  storing  foods  are  pre- 
sented in  picture  series. 
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